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Pre aCO lr TON SUT DU Tr. 


A Big Tariff Lie Promptly Nailed. 


The people of this country seem destined again to be plied with tariff lies. 

Below, in the left hand column, is what appeared as a display advertisement 
in the New York Journal of Commerce and Commercial Bulletin of April 17, 
and in the right hand column is a reply to it published April 21 by men who are 
not afraid or ashamed to sign their names. 

It should be borne in mind that so far as publicity is concerned merchants 
have a great advantage over manufacturers, because the advertising by merchants 
is the main reliance of newspapers, while manufacturers have very little occasion 
to advertise, therefore it is easy for importing merchants to spread tariff lies and 


mislead public opinion. 


for American producers to get the protection that they need. 


This makes public men timid and thus it becomes hard 


The falsehoods in 


the left hand column below were not surpassed by those now so notorious which 
followed the enactment of the McKinley Bill. 


Will You Stand for an Advance in the 
Prices of Cotton Woods? The Pro- 
posed Increases in the Aldrich Bill 
Hit the American Home Much 
Harder than the Proposed Advances 
in Minor Articles of Wearing Ap- 
parel Such as Hosiery and Gloves. 


ao tite DRY GOODS: 'TRADE OF 
AMERICA: 


Although a downward revision was 
promised, if the Aldrich bill becomes 
law, the already enormous tariff on cot- 
ton piece goods will be outrageously in- 
creased. The wording has been artfully 
arranged to shut. out three-quarters of 
the foreign cotton goods now on your 
shelves and necessary to your business. 

(See p. 2, middle 2d col.) 


Misstatements Corrected— Status of 
Cotton Goods as Proposed Under 
the Aldrich Bill, Together with a 
Few Statistics Relating to Same, in 
Reply to a Circular Recently Pub- 
lished, and Signed “COMMITTEE 

' ON PUBLICITY, WHOLESALE 
DRY GOODS TRADE,” 


New York, N. Y., April 19, 1909. 
To the Editor Journal of Commerce and 
Commercial Bulletin, New York, 
Nay 
Sir: The advertisement published by 
the Committee on Publicity, Wholesale 
Dry Goods Trade, is misleading and un- 
true in many of its statements. The 
impression sought to be conveyed is that 
the changes in the cotton schedule pro- 
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posed in the ALDRICH BILL would 
materially affect the prices of all cotton 
goods used in this country. As an ac- 
tual fact probably 90 PER CENT. OF 
THE COTTON GOODS CONSUMED 
in this country would NOT BE AF- 
FECTED AT ALL, and the trivial in- 
creases would affect only the high class 
fancy goods. Importations of these 
goods have doubled during the exist- 
ence of the Dingley Bill, and a wise pro- 
tective policy should certainly encourage 
making more of them in this country. 

It is stated that the present tariff 
averages 50 per cent. On cotton piece 
goods, which are the subject of discus- 
sion, the AVERAGE DUTY for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1908, was 
37.57 per cent., and for the previous year 
38.17 per cent. It is stated in the adver- 
tisement that the annual production of 
American cotton goods is over one and 
one-half billions of dollars. The last 
Federal census shows the total manu- 
factures of cotton to be $442,000,000, and 
at the present time it probably does not 
exceed $500,000,000. It is stated that the 
estimated profits on sales in 1907 were 
over $450,000,000. A correct estimate 
for 1907 might be $45,000,000, and half 
this amount for 1908. 

It is well known that the profits of 
cotton manufacturing in Great Britain 
and Germany were very large in the 
years 1906 and 1907, and more than the 
average profits obtained by American 
mills. There is little doubt that the few 
importers, who are trying to stir up pub- 
lic sentiment by these wild statements, 
probably made LARGER PROFITS 
ON their IMPORTED GOODS than 
American cotton mills ever dreamt of. 

Reference is made to the exports of 
cotton goods as a proof that protection 
is not needed. It is well known that 
these exports only consist of heavy, 
coarse fabrics, in which cotton and not 
labor predominates. While it is true 
that in 1906 the total cotton exports 
amounted to the sum stated, namely 
$52,044,033, in 1908 they diminished to 
$25,000,000, and of this only $14,000,000 
represented cotton piece goods. 

The Aldrich Bill will not affect the 


price of the great bulk of cotton goods. 
It has added a small duty of Ic. per 
Square yard on goods that are mercer- 
ized, this being a new process since the 
passage of the Dingley Law, and it may 
increase the duty slightly on the finer 
and more expensive fancy cotton goods, 
with the result that they will be made 
more extensively here, and the consumer 
will benefit in a short time by the sav- 
ing of the enormous profits of importers. 

Finally, the signature to the advertise- 
ment, namely Committee on Publicity, 
Wholesale Dry Goods Trade, is mislead- 
ing. A large proportion of the dry 
goods trade is not in sympathy with this 
movement, and would certainly not 
countenance the publication of such er- 
roneous statements. 

Yours truly, 
J. R. MacCOLL, 
CLARENCE WHITMAN, 





(Continued from p. 1.) 


Further, by eliminating foreign com- 
petition, it will enable American mills to 
raise prices at will. 

The great majority of American man- 
ufacturers have declared themselves sat- 
isfied with the present Dingley rates. 
Well they may be, for under them their 
business has shown a prosperity practi- 
cally unparalleled in business history. 

Their aggregate profits in the last ten 
years make the Oil Trust and the Steel 
Trust seem trivial. 

The present tariff averages 50 per 
cent., but a few millionaire manufactur- 
ers from Rhode Island and Massachu- 
setts are not satisfied (?) with this, and 
are at this moment industriously at 
work in Washington to have this duty 
greatly increased. 

Here are the facts: American mills pro- 
duce one-fourth of the world’s total pro- 
duction of cotton goods. The best figures 
obtainable place their present annual 
production at over ONE AND ONE- 
HALF BILLIONS OF DOLLARS. 
Their estimated profits on sales in 1907, 
a panic year, were over $450,000,000. 
Measured by average profits in the other 
principal cotton-manufacturing countries 
(Great Britain and Germany) this was 
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an excess profit $330,000,000, or a spe- 
cial tribute of over $20 in one year from 
every family in America. . 

Eighty per cent. of the cotton is 
grown at home. Ordinary American 
yarn prices average the same or less 
than the foreign. 

Pere None ABSURD) TO .SAY 
THAT AMERICAN MILLS NEED 
ANY MORE PROTECTION? 

If further proof were necessary it is 
shown by the fact that American cotton 
goods exports have steadily grown until 
they have reached $52,944,033 in one 
year, sold in competition with the world. 

Next to foodstuffs, cotton goods are 
the largest selling and most important 
item to every man, woman, and child in 
America, and the AMERICAN MER- 
CHANT AND THE AMERICAN 
PUBLIC PAY OVER ONE-THIRD 
Meeks. sLOR: COTTON, .GOODS 


THAN THE PEOPLE OF EUROPE, 
although the cotton is grown here. 

A certain few American mills, backed 
by a few powerful Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, are trying to “rub it in.” 
They are fighting hard. They can win 
against anything but an overwhelming 
public sentiment. Help to create that 
sentiment. 

Write to your Senator and Represen- 
tative. Protest against any increase in 
the Cotton Schedules. Interest your 
home newspapers to publish the facts. 
If your business suffers so will theirs. 

Interest the public. Start petitions in 
your store. Show the legislators in 
Washington that if they pass this sched- 
ule it will raise such a storm of popular 
disapproval that no man and no party 
can escape it. 

The time is short. Do it today, if only 
a few words. 

Committee on Publicity, 
WHOLESALE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


Mr. MacColl is treasurer of the Lorraine Manufacturing Company of Rhode 
Island, former president of the National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, 


and now president of the Home Market Club. 
in New York, also a cotton manufacturer, 


Mr. Whitman is a large merchant 
and was recently president of the New 


York Merchants’ Association. The unsupported word of either of these men 
would be taken as conclusive evidence in any court of justice, when opposed by 
only an anonymous statement, which falsifies facts of public record. 
Now the people can see what a powerful and unscrupulous force is at work 
to prevent the enactment of such a profectzve tariff as was voted for by a large 


majority last fall, and to give it a black eye in advance. 


Talk about ¢ “jokers” 


and ‘‘special interests” and ‘‘robber barons” and all that sort of thing! The 
most self seeking protectionists in the whole country are ‘‘not in it” with the self 
seeking purveyors of foreign goods who own or are the agents of factories in 
other lands, where labor is oppressed and where cheating in respect to quality 


and price has become a fine art. 





The Tariff is not an evil. It is about 
the best way ever devised to pay taxes. 
Would that we could pay our city, 
county and State taxes the same way. 
One hardship of tax paying is that a 
man has to “plank down” a great lot of 
real money at one time. We pay our 
national taxes in broken doses and we 
pay them more cheerfully. Further- 
more, everybody who buys food or 


clothes, or tools, or furniture, or any- 
thing else helps pay the national taxes. 
Thousands of people Pay no city, county 
or State tax. The Tariff gets a lick at 
everybody. The government method of 
collecting taxes is the best way ever de- 
vised. Nobody wants to pay their na- 
tional taxes in cash, even though they 
would be less. We need never hope for 
any less taxes.—Birmingham (Ala.) 
Ledger. 
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TARIFF COMMISSION AGAIN. 


Occasionally we hear that the 
tariff commission idea is growing in 
Washington, but this may be wholly 
due to the fact that the promoters of 
it are there in considerable force. 

In April three bills were intro- 
duced to create and prescribe the 
powers and duties of a commission 
—one each by Senator La Follette 
of Wisconsin, Senator Beveridge of 
Indiana and Representative Gardner 
of New Jersey. Mr. Gardner was a 
member of the Industrial Commis- 
sion and has clear ideas as to the 
organization of such a body. 

The La Follette bill shows a pur- 
pose to “get after” corporations 
which enjoy tariff protection, even 
going so far as to authorize the 
President, until Congress shall order 
otherwise, to admit free of duty the 
products which compete with theirs, 
whenever the commission shall re- 
port that such corporation or asso- 
ciation of producers controls the 
production, prices or wages in that 
industry. There is no probability 
that any such revolutionary measure 
will ever become law. 

The Beveridge bill authorizes the 
commission to investigate domestic 
and foreign costs of production, 
prices of labor and materials, condi- 
tions of production and markets, and 
report as soon as possible to Con- 
gress; and when requested, to sit 
with the tariff committees of Con- 
gress when they are considering tar- 
iff bills; also to consider classifica- 
tions and rulings in this country and 
others, and to recommend “a scheme 
for the scientific classification of tar- 
iff schedules.” It is also continu- 
ously to study the tariffs of other 
countries and to advise the Presi- 
dent when requested, as to the ap- 


plication of maximum and minimum 
duties. It will be observed that this 
is a much less radical measure than 
the other and does not attempt to 
supplant either the Congress or the 
President in the exercise of their 
already well defined powers, as vari- 
ous earlier schemes have suggested, 
but we cannot imagine a committee 
of either branch of Congress inviting 
others to sit upon its throne. 

The Gardner bill covers the same 
ground of inquiry and in addition 
“all other facts which in the judg- 
ment of said commission may be 
necessary or helpful to Congress in 
establishing rates of duty on any 
article”; and, in general, to investi- 
gate conditions of production and 
trade, as affected by tariffs, in this 
country and other countries, with a 
view to arranging reciprocal agree- 
ments and concessions. This pre- 
supposes what is unlikely, a tariff for 
bargaining. 

In each bill the commissioners are 
to be appointed by the President 
with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. Gardner would have nine, 
at $10,000 a year each, Beveridge 
seven, at $7,500 a year each, and La 
Follette nine, at $10,000 a year each. 
All the bills provide varying lengths 
of tenure and prescribe different 
qualifications, some of which are 
amusing. La Follette would’ have 
one manufacturer, one practical ag- 
riculturist, one importer, one repre- 


- sentative of labor, one lawyer who 


has made a special study of tariffs 
and customs administration, one 
man who has “made a special study 
of domestic and foreign tariffs and 
commercial reciprocity,” one ac- 
countant and expert in costs of pro- 
duction, one trained statistician and 
one eminent economist. Multifari- 
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ous as this is, it does not go so far 
as Mr. H. E. Miles of Wisconsin 
goes, in wishing to have each branch 
of manufacture and also of trade rep- 
resented by a specialist in the Com- 
mission. 

It is noticeable that a “semi-judi- 
cial, non-partisan” and otherwise 
angelic commission, “to take the 
tariff out of politics,’ such as the 
National Association of Manutfac- 
turers has been advocating, is not 
provided for by any pending bill. It 
is probably an abandoned form. 
The President has expressed disap- 
proval of some features of any desig- 
nated measure, but he thinks some 
investigating body might be helpful. 
There is no evidence that either 
branch of Congress desires the aid 
of a commission, but they may con- 
sent to one. 

The drawing of bills is good intel- 
lectual exercise and all the later bills 


are much more reasonable and 
practical than the earlier. The com- 
mission promoters seem to be in a 
mood to accept almost anything, so 
they scrape off a victory of some 
sort. 

The new Department of Com- 
merce and Labor has never been 
properly organized. There is no 
need of a Bureau of Manufactures 
or of Corporations. They might be 
consolidated into a Bureau of Trade, 
which might cover tariffs. A rose 
by any other name would smell as 
sweet. One would be less expensive 
than two and this would save the 
cost of a commission. If the Govy- 
ernment wishes to economize, this is 
a good place to begin. 

Such a work of reorganization is 
no part of the tariff question and it 
can be done at the next regular ses- 
sion of Congress better than at this 
special session. 


Pre rOUSKROTARDRE DEBATE. 


A Brief Summary of the Discussion from March 25 to April 3—Some Notable Speeches but 
Much Talk for Home Consumption. 


On March 25 Mr. Stevens of Minne- 
sota explained that the President was in 
no way responsible for the income tax 
bill he (Stevens) had introduced. Mr. 
Crumpacker of Indiana (a member of 
the Ways and Means Committee) de- 
fended the Payne bill as a_ revision 
downward. He favored “free hides” and 
free raw materials generally. Mr. Un- 
derwood (Democrat) of Alabama, con- 
tended that most of the country’s indus- 
tries no longer needed protection; that 
there was too much for manufacturing 
in the bill; but he believed that there 
was no necessity for putting hides, iron 
ore and various other kinds of raw ma- 
terial in the free list. Mr. Knapp of 
New York argued against the removal 
of the duty on wood pulp and print 


paper. 


Mr. Cole of Ohio spoke on the wool 
schedules and said there was only one 
safe way of levying a duty on wool, and 
that is in accordance with shrinkage in 
the process of refining. He elucidated 
two propositions: First, that the ad va- 
lorem duty in Schedule K is for the pro- 
tection of the manufacturer; and, sec- 
ond, that the compensatory, the specific 
duty, is for the benefit of the producer 
of wool. “In 1828 the average ad va- 
lorem duty on the manufactures on wool 
was 43 per cent. In 1890, under the Mc- 
Kinley law, it was 45 per cent. Under 
the Wilson bill it was over 40 per cent.; 
in the Dingley bill it was about 43 per 
cent. So the measure of protection ac- 
corded to the American manufacturer of 
wool today, in comparison with the Wil- 
son bill, is only a margin of 3 per cent. 
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If the Democrats established the rates 
in the Wilson bill as a revenue producer, 
we have only raised those rates 3 per 
cent. in order to protect the Americaa 
manufacturer. So there certainly can be 
no complaint that the protection of an 
ad valorem character given to the 


American manufacturer in the Payne 
bill is excessive. One-half the woolen 
manufactories in the country closed 


under the operation of the Wilson law. 
Three per cent. above the closing-down 
margin is not an unfair measure of pro- 
tection.” 

The compensatory duty, said Mr. 
Cole, was based upon the fact which no 
one can successfully dispute: that 70 per 
cent. of the wool produced in the United 
States shrinks 66 per cent. when it is 
scoured. Seventy-five per cent. of the 
world’s wool shrinks 66 per cent. in a 
scoured condition. In other words, it 
takes 3 pounds of raw wool to produce 
I pound of scoured wool; 4 pounds of 
raw wool to produce 1 pound of cloth. 
“In order to protect wool in the grease, 
you are compelled to levy a duty on 
the scoured wool just in proportion to 
its shrinkage in the process of scouring. 
It takes three times as much of this 
wool in the grease as it does of this 
scoured wool to produce 33 cents of 
revenue, or it takes 3 1/4 pounds of this 
wool to produce 1 pound of this; so you 
must have three and one-fourth times 
the protection for this in order to pro- 
tect this (exhibiting wool), and that pro- 
tection is for the benefit of the producer 
of wool and not the manufacturer. It 
goes to the producer of wool, and un- 
less you do have this higher schedule ot 
protection in the ratio of the average 
shrinkage, you may as well have no pro- 
tection for wool at all. That is the 
theory of the specific compensatory 
duty, and it has remained in the laws ot 
the United States from 1866 down to 
the present time.” 

Mr. Sheppard and Mr. Dies of Texas 
(Democrats) denounced the entire tariff 
bill as inequitable, and a declaration of 
“commercial war” with the rest of the 
world. 

On March 26 Mr. Fordney of Mich- 
igan, a member of the Ways and Means 
Committee, made a long speech, in 


which he advocated the retention of the 
lumber schedule of the Dingley tariff. 
Mr. Howland (Republican of the Cleve- 
land district) Ohio, advocated free lum- 
ber, and attacked Gifford Pinchot for his 
advocacy of a tariff on lumber. Mr. 
Humphrey of Washington argued for a 
duty on lumber. He declared that over 
50 per cent of the men engaged in the 
lumber and shingle mills of British 
Columbia were Orientals, who were paid 
lower wages than American mill labor- 
ers, and that therefore the cost of pro- 
duction was less. Out of the 13,050 men 
employed in the shingle mills of Wash- 
ington, Mr. Humphrey said, there were 
only 41 Orientals. He also said that of 
the 110,000 men employed in the lumber 
and shingle industry of that state there 
were only 1,500 Orientals. 

Mr. Pou of North Carolina, a minority 
member of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, attacked particularly the pro- 
posed increase in the tariff on gloves. 
Mr. Macon of Arkansas censured put- 
ting precious stones and works of art 
on the free list, and demanded to know 
what class of labor benefited by their 
free importation. 

On March 27 Mr. Gardner of Massa- 
chusetts argued for free hides and a duty 
on shoes. Mr. Keifer of Ohio discussed 
the wool, leather and other schedules. 
Mr. Hull of Tennessee favored an in- 
come tax. Mr. Harrison (Democrat) of 
New York, opposed the inheritance tax; 
demanded a separate vote on several 
schedules; and denounced the proposed 
increase in duty on hosiery and gloves. 
Mr. Longworth of Ohio (a member of 
the Ways and Means Committee) de- 
clared that the Payne bill met the re- 
quirements of the Republican platform 
declaration and the bill would produce 
more revenue than the Dingley tariff. 
He defended at length the maximum and 
minimum provision. Mr. Hardwick 
(Democrat) Georgia, denounced the 
Payne bill as designed to place “a 
heavier burden upon the backs of his 
people.” Mr. Focht (Republican) Penn- 
sylvania, spoke on the general subject 
of protection, and argued that no rate 
of duty should be fixed that would be 
harmful to any industry. Mr. Ansberry 
(Democrat) Ohio, spoke for a revenue 
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tariff and favored inheritance and income 
taxes. Mr. Slemp (Republican) Vi- 
. ginia, made an earnest plea for protec- 
tion for all industries which needed 1%, 
and he asserted that Virginia wanted 
protection for peanuts, tobacco, briar 
root, pig iron, iron ore, gypsum, barytes, 
lumber and coal. 

On March 29 Mr. Fornes (Democrat) 
New York, argued that all duties shoula 
be reduced, and dwelt upon the import- 
ance of stimulating international trade. 
Mr. Goulden (likewise a Democrat) New 
York, denounced the whole protective 
policy and several features of the bill. 
Mr. James (Democrat) Kentucky, as- 
sailed the Payne bill as “going one step 
further in the pillaging of humanity.” 

Mr. Cushman of Washington spoke 
for two hours for better protection to 
American lumber and for a duty on coal. 
He displayed several charts and two pic- 
tures as “object lessons.” One of the 
pictures represents a lumber mill in 
British Columbia manned with cheap 
Hindoo labor, and the other a mill in 
the State of Washington manned wita 
white labor. “The laboring man,” he 
said, “has traveled all the way from a 
dime’s worth of liver on credit to a dol- 
lar’s worth of porterhouse in cash, and 
that represents a mighty and unmeas- 
ured distance on the chart of domestic 
economy and national prosperity.” It 
was, he said, the wage scale and not the 
price list that was the barometer oi 
American prosperity. Discussing the 
subject of coal, Mr. Cushman declared 
that free coal was not a Republican doc- 
trine. As regarded lumber, Mr. Cush- 
man referred to the increase in the value 
of farm and other products, and also of 
land, during recent years, and said that 
the advance in the price of lumber had 
not been an unfair one in comparison. 

That the people of the country seem 
of late to be learning to look on the 
Federal Treasury as a vast reservoir Oli 
which they can draw endlessly without 
exhausting it, was one of the assertions 
made by Mr. Gillett of Massachusetts 
in speaking of the necessity for imposing 
a check on _ needless appropriations. 
“Nothing is so fatal to industry and en- 
terprise as such a feeling,” he said. “I 
suppose we Republicans are partly to 
blame for it because of the tariff doc- 


trine which we have so zealously and 
successfully preached that the law can 
ruin industry; and that corollary has too 
often been drawn that law alone can also 
create prosperity. Hence has arisen a 
dependence on the laws alone, and in 
time of trouble all turn at once to the 
law makers of the National Government 
for relief. That I have always felt was 
the most dangerous feature of the pro- 
tective doctrine, that it cultivates in a 
citizen a leaning on Government and a 
lack of self-reliance which is harmful 
and dangerous.” 

Mr. Kennedy of Ohio asserting that 
not a single ton of pig iron would be im- 
ported under the clause of the Payne 
bill which places a duty of $2,50 on pig 
iron and only 50 cents on scrap iron, 
hoped an amendment would be allowed 
by the Ways and Means Committee 
which would make the duty on both 
articles equal. If unchanged, he said, 
all kinds of crude cast iron, if broken up 
in scrap form, would be admitted as 
scrap iron under the Payne bill. Mr. 
Kennedy said that many tin mills in his 
district were idle, and that he had been 
petitioned by the tinplate makers to ask 
Congress to amend the rebate or draw- 
back clause carried in the bill so that 
the government would return only 50 
per cent. of the duty instead of 90 per 
cent., upon the re-exportation of the tin 
after manufacture here. 

Mr. Jones of Virginia, Mr. Edwards 
of Georgia, Mr. Peters of Massachusetts, 
and Mr. Hull of Tennessee (all Demo- 
crats) attacked the bill after the usual 
method of free traders; as also did Mr. 
Sharp of Ohio, and Mr. Sisson of Mis- 
sissippi (Democrats). Mr. Diekema of 
Michigan favored the bill as a whole, 
and thought that under the measure the 
American wage scale could be main- 
tained and legitimate industry prosper. 
He aavocated adequate protection for 
the beet sugar industry. Mr. Scott of 
Kansas declared that lumber ought to be 
put upon the free list, and contended 
that the duty on hides ought to be re- 
stored; that the duty on tea should be 
removed, and that an additional internal 
tax should be levied upon beer. He 
also opposed the enactment of a federal 
law taxing inheritances. Mr. Hamer of 
Idaho made a strong plea for the reten- 
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tion of the present duty on lead, op- 
posed the free entry of Philippine sugar 
and deprecated the cry of “trusts.” Mr. 
Nye, Minnesota, claimed that he be- 
lieved in protection, but he was not sat- 
isfiea with the bill so far as it seemed to 
afford more protection to monopolies. 
On March 30, Mr. Cox (Democrat), 
Ohio, spoke for reduced duties on sew- 
ing machines, bicycles and computing 
scales. Mr. Sterling (Republican), Ilit- 
nois, opposed removal of the duty on 
hides. He argued at length that farmers 
and cattle growers derive a real benefit 
from the hide duty. Mr. Hughes (Dem- 
ocrat), Georgia, also opposed free hides, 
and severely criticised other features of 
the bill. Mr. Vreeland (Republican), 
New York, defended the provision re- 
taining the countervailing duty on crude 
and refined petroleum, and declared that 
it was a benefit to all oil producers. Mr. 
Bates (Republican), Pennsylvania, spoke 
in favor of an adequate protective tariff. 
“The difference between a revenue tariff 
and protection is that increase which will 
stop ruinous competition,” he said. “Tin 
plate at a duty of 1 cent a pound means,” 
he said, “the employment of 17,000 
American workingmen. It means an- 
nual wages of $10,000,000 a year, and a 
net saving to the American people by 
reason of a lower price paid for tin for 
the last 12 years of nearly $40,000,000.” 
Mr. Kitchin (Democrat), North Carolina, 
assailed the Payne bill at length. Mr. 
Parker (Republican), New Jersey, spoke 
for impartial protection. All changes in 


the tariff should be to perfect and 
strengthen the protective system. Mr. 
Richardson (Democrat), Alabama, at- 


tacked the Payne bill, as did Mr. Bor- 
land (Democrat) of Missouri, as a man- 
ufacturers’ measure exclusively, and said 
it further robbed the consumer. Mr. 
Byrd (Democrat), Mississippi, advocated 
free lumber. Mr. Lowden (Republican), 
Illinois, wanted the President to have 
more power for governing the maximum 
and minimum provision. Mr. McKin- 
lay (Republican), California, advocated 
deliberation in removing duties from ar- 
ticles involving possible Oriental compe- 
tition. 

On March 30 Mr. Morgan of Missouri 
urged protection for the zinc industry. 


Mr. Brantley (Democrat), Georgia, at- 
tacked the cotton schedule as framed in 
the interest of New England. Mr. 
Rothermal (Democrat), Pennsylvania, 
favored a reduction on wood pulp and 
frint paper. Mr. Mann (Republican), 
Illinois, defended the report of his com- 
mittee for reduced duties on pulp and 
paper, and declared that this would not 
injure a single mill in the United States. 
Mr. Mondell (Republican), Wyoming, 
opposed the proposed reciprocity ar- 
rangement on coal, and argued for pro- 
tection on wool and hides. Mr. Griest 
(Republican), Pennsylvania, protested 
against the free importation of Philip- 
pine tobacco. Mr. Pujo (Democrat), 
Louisiana, protested against a reduction 
on lumber, and free trade with the Phil- 
ippines. Mr. Lovering of Massachu- 
setts supported the provision of the bill 
widening the scope of the drawback sys- 
tem, Mr. Sulzer (Democrat), New York, 
attacked the bill in general terms. Mr. 
Watkins (Democrat), Louisiana, op- 
posed the bill as being wholly in the in- 
terest of New England manufacturers. 
Mr. O’Connell (Democrat), Massachu- 
setts, declared that the bill was revision 
upward, and he advocated a reduced 
tariff on all articles. Mr. Latta (Demo- 
crat), Nebraska, attacked the “trusts,” 
and said there was no protection for the 
farmers. Mr. Rucker (Democrat), Colo- 
rado, opposed many features of the bill, 
but would protect “fuller’s earth,” of 
which a large quantity is mined in his 
state. Mr. Edwards (Republican), Ken- 
tucky, opposed the tariff commission 
scheme, and reducing the tariff on lum- 
ber. Mr. Guernsey (Republican), Maine, 
spoke for continued protection on lum- 
ber, pulp and paper. Mr. Morgan (Re- 
publican), Oklahoma, spoke for the pres- 
ent tariff on gypsum. Mr. Larrinaga, 
Porto Rican commissioner, spoke for a 
tax on coffee. 

On April 1 Mr. McCall of Massachu- 
setts urged the enactment of the Dill. 
On the maximum and minimum pro- 
vision, he said the plan presupposed that 
the normal condition of commerce was 
warfare. It was fairer to assume that 
other nations would treat us fairly and 
to respond to their attacks when offered 
than to start with unjust or harsh meas- 
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ures, as suggested by the advocates of 
maximum duties. Mr. Cantrell (Demo- 
crat), Kentucky, favored protection for 
tobacco and hemp. Mr. Gaines (Repub- 
lican), West Virginia, a member of the 
Ways and Means Committee, defended 
the bill. He said they had proceeded 
upon the principle that if there was any- 
thing in the Dingley schedules more 
than enough to protect, and behind 
which persons could combine and un- 
duly hold up prices, the Republican 
party was required to lop off that ex- 
cess, “and that,’ he said, “we have un- 
dertaken to do in this bill”’ Mr. De 
Armond (Democrat), Missouri, in his 
speech against the bill, criticised the ma- 


jority of the committee for excluding the. 


minority members from participating in 
the framing of the measure. Mr. Hardy 
(Democrat), Texas, spoke chiefly on the 
drawback provision whereby he alleged 
American manufacturers can carry on a 
large business without much benefit to 
the home consumer. Mr. Young (Re- 
publican), Michigan, advocated con- 
tinued protection for iron and iron ore. 
Mr. Finley (Democrat), South Carolina, 
spoke on extravagance in public expen- 
ditures, opposed an inheritance tax, and 
advocated an income tax. Mr. Floyd 
(Democrat), Arkansas, denounced the 
wool and cotton schedules and proposed 
increase on hosiery. Mr. Austin (Re- 
publican), Tennessee, made a strong 
speech for protection. He said we 
bought last year $418,264,000 worth of 
foreign-made articles, every one of 
which could have been manufactured in 
America. Referring to our exports of 
raw material, he said: “I want to say, 
after an official residence of over a year 
in Europe, where I had an opportunity 
to personally examine 6,000 consular in- 
voices, that, on account of the high 
wages in this country and the exceed- 
ingly low wages and immense overpop- 
ulation in all European countries, the 
American manufacturers are never 
going to be able to sell in the same Eu- 
ropean markets with the English, or the 
Scotch, or the German, or the French.” 

Mr. Poindexter (Republican), Wash- 
ington, opposed an inheritance tax but 
favored an income tax, and also “revis- 
ion to suit new conditions.” Mr. Bur- 


nett (Democrat), Alabama, attacked the 
bill as most oppressive to farmers and 
consumers. Mr. Reynolds (Republican), 
Pennsylvania, spoke of protection as the 
bed rock of our prosperity, and argued 
that there was no good economic reason 
for reduction of duties on iron and 
steel. Mr. Hamlin (Democrat), Mis- 
souri, wanted a tariff for consumers and 
not for manufacturers. 

On April 2 Mr. Moore (Republican), 
Pennsylvania, spoke for protection and 
a just and equitable tariff. Mr. Ocampo 
(Philippine commissioner), argued 
against free trade with the Philippines 
on the ground that it might defeat the 
ultimate independence of the islands. 
Mr. Young (Republican), New York, ad- 
vocated free hides and a “non-partisan 
tariff commission.” Mr. Spight (Demo- 
crat), Mississippi, spoke for free raw ma- 
terials, and criticised those Democrats 
who favored protective duties. Mr. 
Ramsdell (Democrat), Louisiana, argued 
for protection for sugar, rice and lum- 
ber, and for a 5 1/2 cents per pound duty 
on cotton. Mr. Landberg (Republican), 
Minnesota, argued that the tariff should 
be only high enough to protect labor 
and to bring about natural competition. 
Mr. Mowers (Democrat), Mississippi, 
scored the committee for placing on the 
free list or reducing the duty on all the 
chief products of his state. Mr. Coving- 
ton (Democrat), Maryland, said the 
Democratic party was the only party the 
country could look to for a genuine re- 
vision of the tariff, and he favored an 
income tax to produce the needed reve- 
nue. Mr. Burke (Republican), Pennsyl- 
vania, spoke for continued and impartial 
protection, and declared that this was 
what the country voted for last fall. Mr. 
Kopp (Republican), Wisconsin, spoke 
for the protection of zinc. Mr. Town- 
send (Republican), Michigan, “argued 
against free lumber. He said if the tax 
was removed the consumer would not 
benefit, but the holder of Canadian 
stumpage would. Mr. Clayton (Demo- 
crat), Alabama, made a long plea for 
more protection for the farmer. Mr 
Cullop (Democrat), Indiana, argued that 
protection did not assure high wages. 
Mr. Morse (Republican), Wisconsin, ad- 
vocated a tariff commission; as did Mr. 
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Fowler (Republican), New Jersey. Mr. 
Currier (Republican), New Hampshire 
made a strong plea for the present du- 
ties on wood pulp and paper. Mr. Davis 
(Republican), Minnesota, favored revis- 
ion generally downward; he advocated 
free lumber, but opposed free hides and 
the reduced rate on barley. Mr. Rucker 
(Democrat), Missouri, charged that the 
bill was a sham revision. Mr. Candler 
(Democrat), Mississippi, denounced Re- 
publican tariff policy and extravaganc:. 
Mr. Dixon (Democrat), Indiana, at- 
tacked nearly every feature of the bill. 
Mr. Ferris (Democrat), Oklahoma, op- 
posed particularly the inheritance tax 
and drawback provisions. Mr. Hamil- 
ton (Republican), Michigan, made an 
earnest plea for adequate protection. 
Mr. Simmons (Republican), New York, 
favored sufficient protective duties on 
pulp, paper and lumber. 

On april 3 speeches on the bill were 
delivered by about 40 members, and this 
practically closed the general debate. 
Mr. Sparkman (Democrat), Florida, 
urged the Dingley rates on lumber. Mr. 
Humphreys, of Mississippi, advocated 
free lumber. Mr. Legarda (Philippine 
commissioner) opposed the tariff pro- 
visions relating to the islands as inade- 
quate. Mr. Gronna (Republican), North 
Dakota, believed that the people had 
voted for tariff revision downward, .es- 
pecially in the articles produced by 
“trusts,’ and he opposed the extension 
of the drawback system as against the 
interest of the farmer. Mr. Howell (Re- 
publican), Utah, favored adequate pro- 
tection for lead, beet sugar and woo!. 
Mr. Aiken (Democrat), South Carolina, 
favored downward revision, and _ inti- 
mated that the consumer was getting the 
worst of it in this measure. Mr. Hanna 
(Republican), North Dakota, spoke for 
free lumber, but against reducing the 
barley duty. Mr. Stafford (Republican), 
Wisconsin, favored free wood pulp and 
paper. Mr. Keliher (Democrat), Massa- 
chusetts, attacked the proposed increase 
in tariff on hosiery and denounced the 
claims of the manufacturers as indefen- 
sible. Mr. Ellerbe (Democrat), South 
Carolina, said the bill imposed unjust 
burdens on the people, and gave no pro- 
tection to the cotton grower; and Mr. 


Lever, of the same state, said the bill 
was obnoxious and vicious. Mr. Moss 
(Democrat), Indiana, wanted larger for- 
eign markets for the Western farmers, 
but he favored free hides if leather and 
shoes were also placed in the free list. 
Mr. Sturgiss (Republican), West Vir- 
ginia, spoke for protection for Southera 
industries. Mr. Cox (Democrat), In- 
diana, said the measure was offensive t. 
the farming interest. Mr. Hammond 
(Democrat), Minnesota, objected to free 
hides and reduction of the duty on bar- 
ley, but wanted a larger foreign market 
for farmers through concessions on 
manufactures. Mr. Saunders (Demo- 
crat), Virginia, advocated more protec- 
tion for tobacco. Mr. Collier (Demo- 
crat), Mississippi, said the bill was not 
“honest revision.” Mr. Fish (Republi- 
can), New York, opposed the tea and 
coffee provisions, but favored an increase 
in tax on beer. Mr. Ashbrook (Demo- 
crat), Ohio, advocated free lumber, 
hides, shoes and iron ore. Mr. Adair 
(Democrat), Indiana, demanded revision 
downward of all schedules. Mr. Rainey 
(Democrat), Illinois, repeated his 
former attack on the watch industry. 
Mr. Swasey (Republican), Maine, made 
a strong speech for continued protection 
for wood pulp and paper. Mr. Malby 
(Republican), New York, made a long 
speech in defence of duties on wood 
pulp and print paper, and charged the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation with having maliciously libeled 
a great industry. Mr. Barnhart (Demo- 
crat), Indiana, advocated free lumber, 
and attacked the wool tariff. Mr. Kin- 
kaid (Republican), Nebraska, argued 
that free hides without free leather and 
shoes was manifest injustice. Mr. Gregg 
(Democrat), Texas, denounced protec- 
tion, but said that if it was to be con- 
tinued Texas should have her share of 
it. Mr. Lloyd (Democrat), Missouri, 
wanted a tariff to promote a larger in- 
ternational trade. Mr. Sabath (Demo- 
crat), Illinois, said protection was a de- 
lusion, and our industries could stand 
foreign competition and survive. 

About a dozen more set speeches on 
the tariff were delivered on April 2 and 
3, but they have not yet been printed in 
the Congressional Record. 
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TAr os eI PASSED BY HOUSE: 


Almost a Strict Party Vote, 215 to 161—Practically the Same Bill as Reported from the 
Committee, with Few Amendments. 


The long-expected rule to limit 
debate on the tariff bill and provid- 
ing for a final vote on April 9, was 
presented in the House on April 5, 
and after a long discussion was 
adopted by a vote of 194 to 178. 
Twenty-one “insurgent” Republi- 
cans voted in the negative and sev- 
eral Democrats in the affirmative. 


The rule limited speeches to five. 


minutes on each proposal of amend- 
ment. Speeches were made by a 
large number of members, including 
a notable one by Mr. Payne on the 
hosiery and glove schedules. 

On April 6 an amendment by Mr. 
Fordney, of Michigan, to eliminate 
the countervailing duty on lumber 
was adopted on a vive voce vote. Mr. 
Tawney, of Minnesota, offered an 
amendment removing the tariff on 
rough lumber and leaving planed 
lumber dutiable, which was defeated, 
170 to 176. 

Mr. Scott, of Kansas, offered an 
amendment placing a duty of 10 per 
cent. on hides. This was voted 
down, 106 to 166. 

On April 7, Mr. Miller, of Kansas, 
moved an amendment raising the 
Payne rate on barley from 25 to 45 
cents per bushel. This was defeated. 
An amendment raising the tax on 
beer from $1 to $1.50 a barrel was 
ruled out. Tea was voted on the 
free list; and the coffee tax amend- 
ment offered by the Porto Rico dele- 
gate was defeated. The countervail- 
ing provision on coffee in the bill 
was stricken out. Amendments put- 
ting a tax on lactic acid of 3 cents 
per pound; a tax of $1.50 per ton on 


unmanufactured barytes; and fixing 
the Dingley rate on glue, were all 
adopted. There was a lively contro- 
versy over duties on petroleum and 
its products, which resulted in the 
removal of the countervailing duty 
and reducing the tax to I per cent. 
ad valorem. 

On April 8, 35 amendments were 
adopted, many of them of minor im- 
portance. Steel ingots, blooms and 
slabs were reduced from I cent to 
eight-tenths of a cent a pound. The 
ad valorem duty on boiler and plate 
iron or steel was stricken out and 
the duty made specific, the rate in 
some cases being reduced. 

The rate on briar root, briar wood 
and laurel root was increased from 5 
to 25 per centum ad valorem. 

The tobacco schedule was amend- 
ed so as to fix a duty of 75 cents a 
pound if unstemmed and $1 a pound 
if stemmed on all filler tobacco im- 
ported from countries which prohibit 
similar importations. 

The mica schedule was stricken 
out and a new one substituted pro- 
viding that unmanufactured mica 
shall pay a duty of 5 cents a pound 
and 20 per centum ad valorem, and 
that mica cut or trimmed, mica 
plates and all manufactures of mica 
shall pay 10 cents a pound and 20 
per centum ad valorem. 

In order to meet the decision in 
regard to the counting of cottoa 
cloths, paragraph 318 of the bill was 
stricken out and the provision of the 
Dingley law on the same subject was 
restored. 

Jacquard figured goods for uphol- 
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stering, covers, etc., composed 
wholly or in chief of cotton or other 
vegetable fibre, were protected by 
levying a duty of 50 per cent. ad 
valorem. A tax of 45 per cent. ad 
valorem was put upon tire fabrics or 
fabrics used for pneumatic tires. The 
effect of the provision will be to 
place the duty on the long staple cot- 
ton used in the fabric. A duty of 20 
per cent. ad valorem was put upon 
cotton bleached and __ purified, 
whether medicated or not. 

The dividing line between the high 
and low rates of duty on oilcloth and 
linoleum was fixed at 11 feet instead 
of 9 feet, as originally in the bill. It 
is 12 feet in the Dingley law. 

The amendment restoring the 
Dingley rates of 45 cents a dozen 
pieces and 15 per cent. ad valorem 
on collars and cuffs composed of cot- 
ton was agreed to. 

Because of an inadvertence in con- 
solidating the paragraphs covering 
laces and articles of silk and India 
rubber, the duty on bindings, garters 
and suspenders was increased. 

The Dingley paragraph placing a 
duty on toys was restored, with a 
proviso that only articles intended 
as playthings for children shall be 
admitted as toys. 

A duty of $2 a thousand was 
placed on blasting caps instead of 
the original 30 per cent. ad valorem. 

Copperas or sulphate of iron, used 
in manufacturing ink, was taken 
from the free list and a duty of 
15/100 of a cent a pound placed on 
it. 

A duty of 50 cents a gross pairs 
and 10 per cent. ad valorem was 
placed on leather shoe strings, which 
had been provided for with a 15 per 
cent. duty. Vases, retorts and other 
apparatus composed of platinum, for 


chemical uses, were stricken from 
the free list, while nut oil, oil of nuts 
and cloves and clovestones were put 
on the free list. 

Mr. Payne offered an amendment 
which included in the free list sev- 
eral coal tar products. He _ sub- 
mitted a substitute for the maximum 
and minimum section of the bill and 
the new grain draw-back provision. 

On motion of Mr. Broussard, of 
Louisiana, rice was excepted in the 
Philippine free trade provision, 123 
to 75. 

The paragraph covering braids 
made of artificial horse hair was 
amended so as to include braids of 
natural horsehair. Minor amend- 
ments in phraseology were made in 
the paragraphs covering wood pulp 
and print paper. 

The duty on basic paper for pho- 
tographic process was decreased 10 
per cent. ad valorem and the duty on 
die cut or embossed pictures, post- 
cards, labels and similar articles was 
reduced to one-half a cent and I cent 
when both embossed and die-cut. 

On decalcomanias in ceramic 
colors the duty was reduced to 80 
cents from $2.50 a pound. The duty 
on wrapping paper was increased 
from 30 to 35 per cent. ad valorem. 
The phraseology in the paragraph 
providing for straw braids for hats 
was changed to broaden its scope. 

On April 9 an amendment was 
adopted (193 to 186) increasing the 
duty on barley from 15 to 24 cents a 
bushel, and on barley malt from 25 
to 40 cents a bushel. 

An amendment by Mr. Tawney, 
striking out the duty on sawed tim- 
ber, was defeated, 184 to 198. Fifty- 
six Republicans voted for free lum- 
ber and 39 Democrats against it. A 
second amendment by Mr. Tawney, 
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putting boards and other rough lum- 
ber on the ‘free list, was defeated, 
181 to 200. An amendment by Mr. 
De Armond, of Missouri, to strike 
out the lumber paragraph, was 
beaten by 153 to 238. 

An amendment by Mr. Scott, of 
Kansas, putting a 10 per cent. duty 
on hides, was defeated, 103 to 275. 
An amendment by Mr. Underwood, 
of Alabama, for a 10 per cent. duty 
on hides weighing over one pound, 
was defeated, 147 to 225. 

An amendment to put crude oil on 
the free list was adopted, 333 to 46. 
Representatives Weeks and Wash- 
burn, of Massachusetts, voted in the 
negative, on the ground that the in- 
dependent oil men should be pro- 
tected. 

The patent law provision, intended 
to retaliate for the new British 
patent law, was stricken out on ac- 
count of an international agreement. 

Mr. Clark, of Missouri, the mi- 
nority leader in the Ways and Means 
Committee, made a motion to re- 
commit the bill, with instructions to 
the committee to report a graduated 
income tax; reductions in the wool 
schedule, gloves and hosiery; maxi- 
mum duties to be made minimum; 
authorizing the President to reduce 
the duty on an article when he found 
the price had been increased; and 
putting leather, harness, boots, shoes 
and agricultural implements in the 
free list, was defeated by a party 
vote, except that four Democrats 
from Louisiana voted with the Re- 
publicans. 

The Bill Passed. 

Then the bill was passed by a vote 
of yeas 217, nays 161. One Republi- 
can, Mr. Austin, of Tennessee, voted 
against the measure because of the 
duty on coal. Representatives 


Broussard, Estopinal, Pujo and 
Wickliffe, Democrats, of Louisiana, 
voted for the bill. Thirteen repre- 
sentatives, who did not vote, were 
paired or absent. 

Until the Senate has acted on the 
measure, the House will be in ses- 
sion only on Mondays and Thurs- 
days. 


THE WOOL PROBLEM. 





The difficulty of adjusting the 
wool schedule to the two kinds of 
woolen manufacture, and at the 


same time to afford adequate pro- 


tection to the growers, is set forth, 
in part at least, in other articles in 
this issue. 

Nobody seems able to suggest a 
remedy. The substitution of ad 
valorem for specific duties would be 
a remedy if the wool growers had 
confidence in the honest administra- 
tion of it, but they have not. 

Mr. Charles Cheney, one of the 
silk manufacturers at South Man- 
chester, Conn., asked the writer re- 
cently, why specific duties cannot be 
applied to different grades of wool 
of each class the same as to different 
grades of raw silk. 

Naturally the question was asked 
him how the different grades are to 
be determined, and his answer was 
“By the conditioning houses.” 

If there should be objection to the 
acceptance of the certificates of such 
houses, then would it not be practi- 
cable to have a scouring plant at 
each port of entry and have all du- 
ties based upon the scoured pound? 
Perhaps actual scouring would not 
be necessary, owing to the accuracy 
with which wool experts can esti- 
mate. 
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It would certainly seem that some 
means must be feasible whereby the 
carders as well as the combers can 
import the wools that each requires 
without the one paying more duty 
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On grease and dirt than the other 
pays. This could not hurt the do- 
mestic growers because the demand 
for their wool is more than twice as 
great as the supply. 


IN THE SENATE. 


In the United States Senate, April 12, Senator Aldrich reported the Finance 


Committee’s substitute for the Payne Bill. 


coal, hides, wood pulp, etc., are left 


Several important commodities— 
out, their rates to be determined later. 


Following are some of the principal changes made by the Senate bill: 


Iron ore, per ton 
Scrap iron and steel, per ton 
Iron and steel bars, per lb 
Iron and steel beams, per Ib. 
Saccharine, per lb 
Barley, per bu 
Barley, malt, per bu 
Corn, per bu 
Rye, per Ty ea hia sea ee he aiite es baw ela ble ee hie ie Nee eee 
W heat, per bu 
Cabbages, each 
Hops, per lb 
Lemons, per lb 
Pineapples, per thousand 
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Brandy, per gal 
Cordials, per gal.....+ seus cessesveccecscvens pe 
Vermouth, per gal 
Bay Rum, per gal 
Champagne, per doz. quarts 
Still Wines, 14% or less alcohol, per gal 
Ales, porters, beers (bottled), per gal 
Ales, porters, beers (not bottled), per gal 
Hose, valued $1 per dozen 


eeoreeereeeeere eee e ec eeeereeeee ee 
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Hose, valued $1.50 per dozen 
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Hose, valued $2 per dozen 
Hose, valued $3 per dozen 


Gloves, women’s and children’s, per doz. pairs: 
Schmaschen, not over 14 inches long 
Schmaschen, 14 to 17 inches long 
Schmaschen, 17 inches and over 

Lamb, or sheep, glace: 
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Lamb, or sheep, glace, not over 14 inches long.... 


Lamb, or sheep, glace, 14 to 17 inches long 
Lamb or sheep, glace, over 17 inches long 
Kid or other leathers : 
Kid or other leathers, not over 14 inches long 
Kid or other leathers, 14 to 17 inches long 
Quebracho, per lb 
Yachts 
Sausage, bologna 
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Spices, per lb 


Hard woods, rough or hewn ..--..eeeeeeees sieve 
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eoee 03 -O2 +03 
bese +15 vi2 ae 
BAC O15 0125 .OI 
-+++ $7.00 $8.00 .07 per 
cu. ft. 
+++» $2.60 $2.25 $2.25 
core $2.60 $2.25 $2.25 
Sah A R00 $2.25 $2.25 
coos $1.75 $1.50 $2.25 
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Earthenware—By a change in phraseology, the duty on common earthenware is restored 
to the Dingley rate, the House having raised it from 25 to 60 per centum. 

Hats and Bonnets—The average specific duty on hats and bonnets is reduced 15 per cent. 

Mineral Waters—A reduction from the Payne bill is effected by waiving the duty on bottles 
containing them. } 

Works of Art—The Senate committee has amended the Payne bill, which provided that 
paintings and sculptures at least twenty years old should be admitted free, by further providing 
that all works of art one hundred years old or more shall be admitted free. 

Chemicals—The Senate bill makes increases in a large number of articles. 

Earths, etc.,—The Senate bill makes the rate on freestone, granite, etc., 12 cents per cubic 
foot instead of 50 per cent.; on gypsum 20 instead of 40 cents a ton 

Metals—In addition to those given in the table, many changes are made, generally in the 
line of increased duties. These articles include wire, spikes and nuts, needles, fish hooks, 
umbrella ribs, lead, dross, etc. There are decreases on axles, bolts, corset steel and malleable 
castings. — 

The Senate committee left the sugar schedule as it came from the House, but reduced the 
House rate on sugared biscuits and wafers from 50 to 20 per cent. 

The tobacco schedule remains unchanged. 

The agricultural schedule, including meat products, remains practically unchanged from 
existing law, but where reductions were made by the House the Senate committee has restored 
the Dingley rates. 

In the cotton schedule there has beam an extension in the specific rates to cover a class of 
fancy goods and novelties which are covered in the existing law by ad valorem rates. The 
resulting ad valorem rates have not been increased. 

The average rates in the cotton schedule, other than the rates on fancies and novelties, 
remain the same. There is one exception tothis statement, and that is the reduction from the 
House bill on fashioned hosiery, where the committee has recommended the restoration of the 
rates of the existing law. 

The committee contemplates a still further substitution of specific for ad valorem rates in 
other paragraphs of the bill. 

Raw flax has been restored by the Senate committee to the ,dutiable list, otherwise the 
schedule remains substantially the same as it came from the House. 

The Senate committee has restored the rates in the wool schedule to the rates of the present 
law. 

In silks the Senate committee has adopted a new schedule, replacing ad valorem with spec ific 
rates in all cases where it was possible to do so, showing a slight average reduction from the 
equivalent ad valorem. 

On print paper the Senate bill increases the rate from 2/10 c. ad valorem to 3/10 c. per 
pound specific; reduces envelopes from 30 per cent. ad valorem to 20 per cent. specific. 

The Senate bill removes from the free list sulphate of ammonia, antimony, cloves, coal tar 
derivatives, flax not hackled, flax straw, iron ore, licorice extract and bologna sausages; and adds 
to the free list articles in crude state for dyeing, carbonate of baryta, crude cocoa, copperas 
cutch, basis slag for fertilizer, various spices, sulphur, certain hardwoods and certain works of 


art. 


SENATOR 'ALDRICH ON TAR- 
IFF AND REVENUE. 





Senator Aldrich spoke on the 
Finance Committee’s substitute for 
the Payne tariff bill April 19, and 
dealt principally with the problem of 
raising revenue. He aimed to show 
that the Senate tariff bill would pro- 
duce after July 1, 1910, enough rev- 
enue to meet the needs of the gov- 
ernment. He declared that no fur- 
ther additional taxes—whether an 
inheritance tax, a tax on incomes, 
taxes on commercial paper or larger 


internal taxes on beers and liquors 
—would be required to prevent 
deficits. Excluding from the ex- 
penditures for 1908-’09 the money 
spent on the canal, Mr. Aldrich esti- 
mates that the deficit for 1908-’o9 
will be $69,462,450. On April 17, 
the deficit to date was reported by 
the Treasury Department to be $8o,- 
638,757. According to the present 
method of bookkeeping, it may reach 
$100,000,000 by the end of the fiscal 
year. For 1909-’10 the ordinary ex- 
penditures of the government will 
be $700,000,000. Mr. Aldrich calcu- 
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lates that the Senate bill, without ad- 
ditional internal taxation, will raise 
$65 5,000,000—$50,000,000 more than 
the Dingley law is expected to pro- 
duce in 1908-’09. That would leave 
a deficit of $45,000,000 for next year. 
For 1gto-'11 the revenue is to in- 
crease to $695,000,000 and the ex- 
penditure is to decrease to $665 ,000,- 
000, giving a surplus of $30,000,000. 

The net increase from customs 
over existing law was estimated at 
$11,666,748 for the Payne bill as re- 
ported to the House, and $9,934,426 
for the bill reported from the Fi- 
nance Committee. In making the 
estimates the revenues produced in 
1906 were used as a basis of com- 
putation for the House bill and the 
revenues in 1907 for the Senate bill. 

Mr. Aldrich made a strong plea 
for greater economy in public ex- 
penditures. He stated that the ap- 
propriations made last year could 
have been reduced at least $50,000,- 
000 without impairing the efficiency 
of the public service. “There are 
periods in the life of a nation when 
the spirit of extravagance pervades 
the atmosphere and the _ public 
money is scattered right and left, 
often without reference to the results 
to be secured,” he said. “I hope and 
expect to see a radical reform in this 
direction. We have within the last 
few years created many unnecessary 
bureaus and multiplied employes 
beyond the possibility of efficient 
work.” Mr. Aldrich declared that 
he was authorized to say that in the 
work of reducing expenditures and 
reforming methods of appropriation 
the Senate would have the earnest 
support and active co-operation of 
the President and his administration. 

In regard to other features not 
yet incorporated in the Senate bill, 
Mr. Aldrich said: 


“The changes which we propose 
to make in the administrative act in- 
clude (1) new definitions of dutiable 
value and new methods in its proper 
ascertainment; (2) more efficient col- 
lection machinery; and (3) a provi- 
sion for the creation of a customs 
court to insure uniformity of deci- 
sions in customs cases. The provi- 
sions suggested will, in the opinion 
of the committee, result in the col- 
lection of a certain percentage more 
revenue in the importation of the 
same articles than was collected un- 
der the act of 1897. 

“The extent of the undervaluation 
practiced under existing law is vari- 
ously estimated at from 10 to 25 per 
cent. of the revenue collection. If 
any considerable portion of this 
practice is corrected by the provi- 
sions I have alluded to we can cer- 
tainly safely add five millions to the 
estimate of revenue of the year 1910, 
making a total estimate of revenue 
for 1910, based upon the importation 
of 1907—$345,000,000. I have as- 
sumed that the importation of 1907 
is the proper basis for comparison. 
We should not lose sight of the fact 
that there will be approximately four 
millions of people more in the United 
States to be provided for in 1910 
than in 1907, and if other conditions 
remain the same there will be a nat- 
ural increase from this cause. The 
committee believe that the extent of 
importations and resulting revenue 
will be greater in 1910 than in 1907, 
because of improved business con- 
difians/yiy/ 

When Mr. Aldrich had finished 
reading his speech he put aside his 
manuscript and for a few minutes 


addressed himself to the Demo- 
cratic side. He said he was 
surprised when Senator Daniel 


offered an amendment which in- 
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volved laying a tax of from $60,- 
000,000 to $80,000,000 a year on 
the business and industries of the 
United States and Senator Bailey 
offered an amendment proposing to 
collect $60,000,000 a year from the 
incomes of the people. These 
amendments, he said, were offered 
before the Democrats had an oppor- 
tunity to ascertain whether or not 
the pending bill would raise enough 
revenue to meet the expenses of the 
government. Mr. Aldrich said he 
had been brought up in a Demo- 
cratic atmosphere and had been 
taught that the underlying principle 
of the Democratic doctrine was that 
no more money should be collected 
than was necessary for the wants of 
the government economically admin- 
istered. In pursuance of this doc- 
trine, the Republican party had been 
assailed from every stump for its 
policy of taxing the people. 

Mr. Bailey interrupted to say that 
in proposing his income tax amend- 
ment he had stated specifically that 
he also favored reducing tariff rates 
to a revenue basis. 

Mr. Aldrich replied that if tariff 
rates were made purely for revenue 
purposes there would be even less 
need for an income tax. A revenue 
tariff would yield more money than 
any other kind of a tariff. He com- 
mended to the thoughtful considera- 
tion of the Democratic side the 
proposition that an income tax is 
not compatible with the time-hon- 
ored principle of a tariff for revenue 
only. 

BN el 


The St. Louis Globe-Democrat fre- 
marks that “it is a wise politician who 
can tell in advance whether a senatorial 
primary is to be obligatory, advisory, 
admonitory or prohibitory.” 


FREE TRADE “CHEAPNESS.” 





By our English Correspondent. 
London, April I, 1909. 

A splendid object lesson, illustra- 
tive of the working of the British 
free trade system, was given in Par- 
liament a few days ago. The gov- 
ernment are building a huge naval 
harbor on the Scotch coast at 
Rosyth, and the question of the use 
of Norwegian granite for the dock- 
yard was the subject of animated 
discussion. The government, I 


should state, has ordered Norwegian 


granite, which will cost £105,000, in- 
stead of British granite, the cost of 
which would be about £134,000. 
There has thus been a saving on 
paper of $29,000. The increased 
cost of the British granite is ex- 
plained in part by its superior quality 
and the increased difficulty of work- 
ing is due to its greater hardness, 
but mainly by the “fair wages” 
clause, under which any British firm 
supplying the granite must pay trade 
union wages. The Norwegian con- 
tractor is free to pay what rates he 
likes, for the British government 
does not impose upon him the obli- 
gation under which the British 
quarry owner has to work. 

The “fair wages” clause is nothing 
but the protection of labor, how- 
ever the Labor Party may try to dis- 
euise the fact. It raises the cost of 
work in Britain, and then the gov- 
ernment plead that they can buy the 
foreign material, produced by wun- 
derpaid foreign workers, at a lower 
price than British granite. If; the 
clause is to be enforced in all state 
contracts against the British em- 
ployer, common sense and common 
justice demand that the foreign em-~ 
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ployer, who is not subject to it, 
should not be permitted to bid. The 
trade union which votes for protec- 
tion of labor in the “fair wages” 
clause one minute, and for free trade 
the next, is driving work abroad, 
aggravating the misery of the Brit- 
ish worker, and _ stultifying itself. 
Of what avail is it to fix the wages 
of British quarrymen at 7 1/2d. 
(15c.) per hour, when the result is 
that contracts go to Norwegian 
firms which pay 6 1/2d. (13c.), and 
the British workman gets nothing? 
Ii free traders really believe that 
cheapness is the one vital matter 
then they should be logical and live 
up to their own doctrine. They 
should not only import the granite 
produced by cheap foreign labor, but 
should also import cheap foreign 
labor to use the material and build 
the docks. 

Of course, the result of the loss of 
this contract for granite, in the price 
of which 75 per cent. represents 
wages paid, must be that unemploy- 
ment will be aggravated among Brit- 
ish granite workers. Trade in Brit- 
ain, as we all know, is just now ex- 
ceedingly depressed, and the trouble 
is to find work for anyone. As the 
granite quarrymen will be left with- 
out employment in their quarries, 
and as they will be unable to obtain 
any in other directions, municipal 
relief works will in due course be 
started for them. They will be occu- 
pied in tidying up parks and in lay- 
ing pavements. Inasmuch as the 
municipal works will not be carried 
out by experts—park gardeners and 
paviers—but by quarrymen strange 
to the business, the cost will be 
ereatly enhanced. This extra cost 
above the expenditure which would 
have been incurred had paviers and 


gardeners been employed will be 
met by a grant from a sum of £300,- 
000 which last session was placed at 
the government’s disposal for aiding 
the unemployed. Meantime the 
paviers and gardeners by profession 
will themselves be deprived of em- 
ployment because the work has been 
carried out by quarrymen and fresh 
relief undertakings must in time be 
provided for them. Thus the award 
of the contract to a foreign firm cre- 
ates an ever-widening circle of un- 
employment and distress in this 
country. For that reason an appeal 
was made to the government to 
grant a contribution from the funds 
at their disposal sufficient to meet 
the difference in cost between Brit- 
ish and Norwegian granite. They 
declined to take this step, which 
would cure unemployment at its very 
source, though ultimately they will 
probably have to spend far more 
than the £29,000 in relief. One 
member of Parliament very reason- 
ably asked how British stone work- 
ers are to live if the government first 
forbids them to work for low wages 
and then gives their work to foreign 
workmen on the ground that their 
labor is too expensive. No answer 
has ever yet been given to that very 
pertinent question. 
F, C. CHAPPELL, 


GLOVES AND HOSIERY. 





From the Speech of Hon. Sereno E. 
Payne, of New York, in the House 
of Representatives, April 6. 

In the remarkable campaign of the 
department houses against the 
change in the tariff on hosiery and 
on women’s gloves it is necessary, 
perhaps, to make a little more ex- 
tended statement in regard to the 
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reasons for the increase in duties 
upon these articles. 

Stockings are all made upon knit- 
ting machines. One class of ma- 
chinery knits the material from 
which stockings are cut and made, 
while another knits and shapes the 
stockings to the form of the foot and 
ankle. The former are cheap stock- 
ings worn by the poorer class of peo- 
ple. The latter, made upon shaping 
machines, are the best article and 
worn by well-to-do persons. 

In the hearings before the com- 
mittee the manufacturers of stock- 
ings upon these shaping machines, 
who number about 500 in the United 
States, appeared before the commit- 
tee and made out a very strong case 
for the increase of duty. They had 
a very careful statement of the cost 
of labor here and in Chemnitz. It 
appeared clearly from these hearings 
that the present law did not give suf- 
ficient protection to the industry. 
The committee compared the state- 
ment which they made of the cost of 
labor abroad with the reports of our 
consuls and agents who had exam- 
ined into the labor cost abroad and 
found that the statements, substan- 
tially, agreed, tending to show the 
truthfulness of the manufacturers. 
Turning to the statistics of imports, 
it was found that of stockings valued 
from $1 per dozen pairs to not more 
that $3 per dozen pairs, the impor- 
tations had doubled since 1898. the 
year after the Dingley law went into 
effect. In 1898 there were imported 
32,681,424 pairs of these stockings, 
at a total value of $3,090,239.92. This 
had increased in 1907 to a total of 
60,799,581 pairs, at a total value of 
$6,862,411.47. This was still con- 
firmatory evidence that the state- 


ment of the manufacturers was cor-~* 


rect. After the bill was presented to 
the House statements were made in 
the Chicago newspapers of the most 
fantastic character. The committee 
had increased the duty from 1 2/3 
cents per pair to 2 1/2 cents per pair 
on these stockings, but it was cheer- 
fully asserted that this would in- 
crease the price to the consumer 25 
cents per pair. Whether the differ- 
ence of about 23 cents was to be di- 
vided between the department stores, 
which were making all this fuss, and 
the newspapers at advertising rates 


-was not disclosed. Further investi- 


gation resulted in the following re- 
markable statement by a gentleman 
who is thoroughly informed as to the 
facts and whose appearance, manner 
and character gave evidence of its 
truthfulness: 

Marshall Field & Co., Chicago, 
Ill.; Brown, Durrell & Co., Boston, 
Mass., and New York, N. Y.; Henry 
sciift. &) Co. News York, NiiyYus 
Wessendonck, Lorenz & Co., New 
York, N. Y.; Lord & Taylor, New 
York, N. Y.; Arnold, Constable & 
Co., New York, N. Y.; Rubens & 
Meyer New) York) Nuvu) Carson 
Perie, Scott & Co., Chicago, IIl.; F. 
Victor Achelis, New York, N. Y., 
and a number of other American 
concerns maintain large establish- 
ments in the city of Chemnitz, Ger- 
many, with a full force of help or- 
ganized to buy and obtain foreign 
hosiery at the least possible cost. 
Many of these concerns not only ad- 
vance money to small manufacturers 
to purchase yarns to make goods ac- 
cording to their specifications and 
account, but in many instances sup- 
ply them with yarn. They re- 
ceive from these concerns the un- 
finished product, sending it to public 
finishers in the city of Chemnitz to 
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dye, finish, and put in marketable 
condition for their account, shipping 
the goods to this country through 
their establishments in Chemnitz. In 
addition to this they also buy certain 
better lines of goods from the prom- 
inent manufacturers in Chemnitz, 
being unable to obtain their entire 
needs in the manner. describeu 
above. By the employment of a 
large organization and maintaining 
much capital and credit in Germany 
they are thus able to obtain foreign 
hosiery at prices considerably lower 
than it is possible for a concern of 
less magnitude and capital to obtain 
them at. Thus they have clearly an 
advantage over their smaller com- 
petitors, are able to sell hosiery at 
a handsome profit and yet undersell 
the smaller man who has not these 
facilities of doing business. 

These people are always opposed 
to the purchasing of American-made 
goods that in any way compete with 
the foreign article, always giving 
preference to the poorer made 
foreign article than the expert made 
American article at a competitive 
price, believing that in their organi- 
zation abroad and the handling of 
foreign merchandise they have ad- 
vantages over the average American 
concern, whereas in American mer- 
chandise all buyers, be they large or 
small, practically stand upon the 
same basis. Another great advan- 
tage is in their ability to borrow 
money cheaply abroad, thus en- 
abling them to have larger credits in 
Europe than in this country, result- 
ing in a much larger business than 
would be possible if they were de- 
pendent entirely upon their Ameri- 
can credits. Foreign bankers are al- 
ways disposed to give enormous 
credits to concerns engaged in buy- 


ing merchandise in Germany for ex- 
portation, it being the policy of the 
German government to force the ex- 
portation of merchandise. When the 
money or yarns are advanced to the 
small man he only supplies the labor 
necessary for knitting the article. 
The American purchaser takes the 
entire product of the frames for 
stated intervals. The concerns main- 
taining organizations in Chemnitz. 
to purchase supplies of foreign 
hosiery advantageously control 
about 75 per cent of the entire ex- 
portation of hosiery to this country. 
Lord & Taylor are the largest im- 
porters of hosiery in this country. 
These people buy in the regular way 
and do not knowingly handle any 
merchandise made by the smaller 
manufacturers, preferring the mer- 
chandise made in the large es- 
tablishments where better regularity 
of manufacture is maintained, thus 
handling the somewhat expert grade 
of merchandise. 

It is a well-known fact that the 
merchandise made by the smaller 
manufacturers is not equal in quality 
and regularity to that which comes 
from the larger manufacturers who 
maintain rigid discipline and demand 
regularity of product. Where yarns. 
are not supplied many buyers pur- 
chase wares of the smaller manu- 
facturers in the unfinished state and 
have them finished and dyes at their 
expense and shipped from their es-. 
tablishments to this country, paying 
cash for all the operations, and are 
in reality, according to the decisions 
of the courts, manufacturers, inas- 
much as they themselves enhance 
the value of the merchandise in 
order to put it in marketable con- 
dition. This requires a great deal 
of capital, and is a self-evident prop- 
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osition that only those concerns 
with large capital and enormous out- 
put can really convert the unfinished 
product in this manner. The man- 
ager of the hosiery department of 
the firm of Marshall Field & Co. left 
very suddenly on Thursday, March 
25, for Chemnitz. It is generally 
understood in the market that he 
went to Chemnitz to purchase 
supplies and get them into this 
country prior to the passage of the 
proposed bill increasing the duty on 
hosiery. As regards the claim ad- 
vanced by the importers, that the 
proposed rates on hosiery will lead 
to the formation of a trust, it is most 
ridiculous and is laughable to the 
extreme except to the man on the 
street who knows nothing about the 
matter. There are no patents on 
hosiery frames existing today, with 
the possible exception of the patent 
claimed by the Burson Knitting 
Company... . 

It will thus be seen that this in- 
crease was an entirely proper one 
from the Republican standpoint of 
protection; that it was not excessive, 
and that if enacted into law it would 
tend to transfer the hosiery industry 
from foreign countries to the United 
States, giving employment to Ameri- 
can labor. “It is stated that the 
cheapest of these stockings are sold 
at 25 cents a pair. Why a difference 
of 2 cents in duty should double the 
price is difficult for any one, except 
the manager of a department store, 
to understand. The simple fact is 
that this 2 cents would come out of 
the retailer’s profit, which very fre- 
quently equals 100 per cent of the 
cost of his goods. No advance could 
be made in the rate to the woman 
‘who buys the stockings. 

Notwithstanding, because of the 


articles repeated in the various 
dailies, which has had the effect of 
rousing many women and many 
hysterical men into the belief that 
an outrage or wrong had been done, 
very few letters from either men or 
women have been received by the 
committee protesting against this 
raise of duty, except such as have 
been inclosed in envelopes bearing 
the imprint of Marshall Field & Co., 
while on the other hand, scores of 
petitions have been received, many 
of them signed by hundreds of per- 
sons, asking that this duty might re- 


‘main in order that the working 


people of our own country might 
make stockings for our wives and 
children. 

As to the increased duty on 
gloves. The simple facts are these: 
In 1897 manufacturers appeared be- 
fore the committee asking that the 
duty of $4 per dozen on men’s gloves 
under the Wilson bill be retained. 
Prior to 1894 they were making 5 
or Io per cent of the men’s gloves, 
but they said the duty was so low 
they were being driven out of busi- 
ness, and statistics seemed to back 
up their assertion. They demon- 
strated that to meet the difference 
in cost and labor a duty of $4 per 
dozen was necessary upon men’s 
gloves, or 33% cents per pair. 
After consideration the committee 
inserted such a paragraph in the bill 
and it became a law. Today they 
demonstrate to us that they are 
making over go per cent. of the men’s 
gloves worn in this country, having 
amply redeemed their promise, and 
that the cost to the consumer is 
much less than it was prior to 1897. 

They came before the committee 
early in the hearings and proved to 
us that it cost no more and required 
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no more skill to make a woman’s 
glove than a man’s, and claimed that 
if the same rate of duty was given 
them, in time they would make the 
same percentage of women’s gloves, 
and that this industry would employ 
at least 50,000 people. The com- 
mittee looked into the matter care- 
fully and found this state of things 
to exist. The tariff on what is 
known as the “schmaschen” glove 
was only $1.75 per dozen pairs. 
A “schmaschen” glove is sup- 
posed to be made from the skin 
of a still-born kid. The real schmas- 
chen is a very poor substitute for a 
glove. The skin has no elasticity 
and the glove loses its shape the 
first time itis worn. It requires four 
or five months’ feeding upon 
mother’s milk to give the skin this 
elasticity. The number of schmas- 
chen gloves imported must prove 
positively that this clause was simply 
used as a fraud upon the revenue. 
Is there any member of the House 
that would not have raised the duty 
on schmaschen under this state of 
facts? 

Of late years there has come into 
fashion gloves much more than 14 
inches in length, a length that was 
unknown at the time the Dingley 
law was passed, such gloves reach- 
ing almost up to the shoulder. This 
long glove is purely a matter of 
luxury, and the committee were 
asked to add 50 cents a dozen pairs 
for each additional inch in length 
over 14 inches. They added 35 
cents. Is there any reason why, in 
hunting around for revenue, we 
should not have levied this additional 
duty upon these luxurious gloves? 

Then came the question of whether 
we wanted to encourage the industry 
of making women’s gloves in this 
country. To do this required a duty 


‘department houses, 


of $4 per dozen pairs on gloves not 
exceeding 14 inches in length. 
Other than the schmaschen glove, 
this made an additional duty of $1.50 
a dozen pairs, or 1244 cents per pair 
on one grade and $1 a dozen or 
8% cents per pair upon another. 
Having satisfied themselves that this 
was a fair rate of duty which must 
be maintained in order to take over 
the industry, the committee did just 
what every protectionist would do 
and put $4 per dozen pairs upon 
these gloves... . 

It is impossible to make any man of 
sense believe that anything more than 
the additional duties will be added 
to a pair of gloves; that it, from 8% 
to 12% cents, and no repeated itera- 
tion that duty will advance the cost 
of the gloves 50 cents per pair is 
believed by any sensible person who 
knows the facts. Doubtless the 
same result will follow as in men’s 
gloves, cheaper gloves made here 
and a better article; and these great 
who are in- 
terested in the manufacture of goods 
abroad, will have to curtail their im- 
mense profits and possibly cut short 
their advertisements in the future, 
but the American people will be the 
gainer, and the cause of protection 
will be as splendidly vindicated as it 
was in 1890, when the Ways and 
Means Committee, under the leader- 
ship of McKinley, had the courage 
to put an adequate duty upon tin 
plate. Most members of the House 
will remember then the hue and cry 
that was raised and the lies that were 
told about the advanced price, the 
trick of the tin peddler going about 
just before election with his load of 
tin, asking three or four prices for 
it and blaming it all upon the Mc- 
Kinley law, and the grand result in 
vindication of the policy which our 
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Democratic friends said would never 
succeed in transferring this splendid 
industry to the United States. The 
time is passed when the American 
public is to be deceived by wholesale 
falsehood. The people are too intent 
on furnishing labor for everyone, 
knowing the splendid results that 
have always come from a protective 
tariff. The belief in the principle is 
too universal for any shopkeeper to 
encourage the importation of cheap 
and inferior goods in order that he 
may get a cent or two more of profit 
rather than to employ the highest 
priced and intelligent labor of the 
American citizen. 


IMMIGRATION IN 1908. 





BY WALTER J. BALLARD. 
According to the annual report of 
the Commissioner-General of Immi- 
gration, we received 782,870 immi- 
grants in 1908 fiscal year, a decrease 
of 502,479 from the arrivals of 1907. 
These are the countries they came 
from: 





Decrease 

Country Number from 1907 
Austria-Hungary .«..-- 168,509 ---- 169,943 
Italy --+-ee reese e eee 128,503 - 157,228 
Russia and Finland .... 156,711 » 102,232 
England 47,031 9,606 
Germany «---++++-++ 32,309 5,498 
Treland ..<-<.....+-¥: 30,556 3,974 
Greece «eres eee eees 21,489 15,091 
Scotland ......+«+++:- 13,506 6,234 
MOOT Ns lak oe nse sie hea 12,809 7,780 
Norway --eeeseeeeee 12,412 9,721 
Turkey in Europe 11,290 9,477 
Balkan States .------- 10,827 532 
EA TICA Wa o.2 8's a! sje e's 3 6,0 8,788 943 
Portugal ..-.++-----s- 7,307 2,301 
Netherlands ....-.-..--- 5,946 691 
Roumania ..-.--++--ees 5,288 *844 
Denmark .....-.------ 4,954 2,289 
Belgium ...-----++--+ 4,162 2,234 
1 Ue on 3,809 1,885 
Switzerland ..........- 3,281 467 
VIIa hpi ea ccb tees 2,287 373 
Other Europe ..--.--- 97 - 10 
Total Europe ..-..----- 691,901 507,665 


* Increase. 








PRIIROU AL Cs dead a opm ala > 9 ote 15,803 14,42 
Turkey in Asia ....... 9,753 wees 
China Mateus ae ada iUhe 1,397 *436 
YUE a Hla enol DS ed ete aleda a 1,040 *142 
CREEP A BIA coal geal as 4.5 Ey PE 14 
TOtal A Sats tee vals dod c3 28,365 12,159 
* Increase. 

RJGSIAGIAAS Sd ath cldip! alle onsets 38,510 - *18,592 
Wrest: Indies foie tn os 11,888 4,801 
MEMICO) Ha iid deete ss) sle'b's 6,067 *4,661 
South America -<....... 25315 464 
ALETACG Wit dle hd bok 45 sabe I,4II .--- 75 
Central America ...... 1,217 *247 
Australasia (...05..4. 1,098 849 
Pacific Islands ........ 81 *309 
Other Countries ....... Re Ns a 
* Increase. 


It is prominently noteworthy that 


the decrease in Japanese immigra- 


tion was about 50 per cent., while 
the increase in immigration from 
Canada was not far from the same 
percentage. 





By Sex 
ERDAS TEU CLs oR eta tae G 506,912 
Bemalegr tera aise wo 275,958 
DBCEAIN DALAT eo ton a enc Hn 782,870 
During the year 10,902 aliens were 
rejected, against 13,064 in 1907, 


when the accepted immigrants num- 
bered, 1,285,349; showing that in 
1908 the immigration laws were 
more rigidly enforced, or rather, that 
the present law as to exclusions is 
more rigid than the one it super- 
seded. 

Unfortunately 172,293 of those 
over 14 years admitted could neither 
read nor write, while 2,310 could 
read but not write. 

The total amount of money 
brought by the 782,870 admitted im- 
migrants was $17,794,226, or an av- 
erage of almost $23 per person. 

It is a striking fact that the de- 
crease in the 1908 arrivals from 
those of 1907, about 39 per cent. is 
more than accounted for by the 
lesser number sent by each Euro- 
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pean country, except Roumania, 
while from Canada and Mexico, par- 
ticularly, there were large increases. 

Among the 10,902 rejections were 
3,741 paupers, 1,932 contract labor- 
ers, and 2,900 persons infected with 
contagious diseases. The increase 
in rejected contract laborers was 
408. 

The 1908 arrivals included 633 
stowaways, most of whom were 
taken back to where they came from, 
not being regarded as bona-fide ap- 
plicants for admission. 

The Japanese admitted, 15,803, 
consisted of 11,660 males and 4,143 


females. Ireland is the only country 
which sent us more females than 
males, the division being 16,535 
“Trish lassies” and 14,021 “Irish 
boys.” 
Chief destinations by States: 
INET NI COT tae ene Sk eata g 256,425 
PONUSYIVANIA UH sheen 4G 111,560 
AATINGISIN aN See ites 58,773 
Massachusetts MA arty, ST SOS 
GIF EB de Sass els ve AOU ke aa 34,271 
INGW UTETBEY lie nuestra usd LOO 
CPALATOL GUD so) v's eicbeieaemane © a 24,574 
NCI at iy Me eee nie 19,279 
Connecticut): 2 suhew eae. 16,693 
Washington iat slapiemaede 15,518 
WVIESCONSE Wlivenduerte bed hoe tele 12,716 
MHORESOLE i shisha ee. ak 12,113 
MIASSOUTE iia niaets hance ie 12,107 
TURAL is eat te 10,516 
Tiiche 1 MRM Ate Reng eae Bk Ue EE 10,128 


Porto Rico took 1,018, and the 
Philippine Island, 4. The 10,516 ar- 
rivals in Hawaii included 9,153 Jap- 
anese and 1,115 Portuguese. 

In the eighty-eight fiscal years, 
1820-1908, the United States has re- 
ceived 26,100,937 immigrants, and in 
the last six years the installments 
were: 

857,046 
812,170 


oeevevr eer ee eee eee eee 


Be C10 Se oe 0° O'S wes 6 Se 


EGOS a eens eee eee 1,026,499 
BOOGIE NI Ns le SU 1,100,735 
POOF anita, hia sen Sau eunanine 1,285,349 
MODES Pansat estate uy Seka ocean 782,870 


The surprising thing is that the 
absorption by our nation of this na- 
tion (or rather nations) of twenty-six 
millions of people has occurred with- 
out, apparently, any particular fric- 
tion or disturbance in our body 
politic. 

In addition, in 1908, no less than 
141,825 non-immigrant aliens were 
admitted, making the total influx of 
foreigners number 924,695 for that 
year. Deducting the recorded de- 
partures of aliens, 714,828, the 1908 
net increase in our foreign popula- 
tion was only 200,867. For the ten 
years, 1899 to 1908, the net increase 
was 5,240,300, or 68 per cent. of the 
accepted immigration of that period, 
an average net increase of 524,000 a 
year, 


INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN 
CUBA. 





Havana Cor. of N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 

The opinion largely prevailing in 
the North that the number of Amer- 
icans and the use of English in Cuba 
is rapidly. increasing, is erroneous, 
misleading and should be corrected. 
As a matter of fact there are for 
every American two Chinamen and 
twenty Spaniards, who are on the 
basis of foreigners, having families 
in their own countries. 

The retail stores, restaurants and 
shops all over Cuba are owned by 
Spaniards, and all the clerks are 
boys between the ages of fifteen and 
twenty, who have come from Spain 
without money, make the store of 
their employer their home, take their 
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meals there, cooked by one of their 
number, work for five or six years 
for practically their board and 
clothes, and as they become qualified 
are provided with funds to purchase 
a partnership or a small business. 
As a class the retail merchants are 
accumulating wealth faster than any 
other people in Cuba, and the profits 
are all helping to widen the field of 
Spanish domination in trade. 

The boys and young men that 
make up this army of invasion from 
Spain are surrounded by every ad- 
vantage for the protection and en- 


couragement of individual ambition 


by means designed to replace family 
life or postpone marriage until ma- 
terial success is assured. The em- 
ployer eats with his clerks at his 
store or warehouse. I know of one 
man worth many millions of doilars, 
now nearly seventy years of age, 
whose only meal with his family is 
Sunday dinner. The employes come 
to look upon the employer as a 
friend and adviser. 

The employers organize co-opera- 
tive societies to take care of their 
employes in time of sickness, as 
well as to surround them with the 
comforts of home. They take such 
names as Spanish Commercial Em- 


ployes’ Association, Spanish Colony | 


Club, Colony of Spain. They are 
found in every town. In Havana 
there are half a dozen, with a total 
membership of 100,000. Each has 
besides its large club house with 
reading rooms, library, game-room, 
gymnasium and night school, fea- 
tures of still greater value to the 
young man away from home, such 
as medical advice, hospitals, drug 
stores, lawyers’ services in business 
matters, notaries, banking facilities, 


and all free of charge to members, 
whose dues are $1.25 per month. 
There is no initiation fee, and the 
second month you continue as a 
member entitles you to all the bene- 
fits. I am a member of one that ad- 
mits all nationalities to membership, 
but only citizens of Spain are per- 
mitted to vote for the administrative 
officers, who must likewise be Span- 
iards. 

In numbers and financial strength 
these institutions have had a mar- 
velously rapid growth, whose funds 
are being used to extend the sphere 
of Spanish domination in Cuba. 
This condition must be recognized 
by the American export movement, 
for it seems probable that the nicr- 
chant from Spain will come to con- 
trol the retail trade in all the Span- 
ish-speaking Americas, and that the 
wholesale importing houses will also 
be secured by means of the import- 
ant advantages to be gained. 

Today our trade with Cuba equals 
that of all other nations put together, 
yet for every dollar Cuba pays for 
our products we pay Cuba two dol- 
lars for tobacco, fruit and sugar. 
Moreover, the tendency toward in- 
dustrial development in Cuba indi- 
cates that many products purchased 
in the States will soon be success- 
fully produced in the island. 

“American interests that are suc- 
cessful in Cuba are the large land- 
owning corporations producing 
sugar, fruit and tobacco, with the 
principal market in the States, or 
those corporations operating public 
utilities. The colonist from the 
States coming to raise fruit will en- 
counter many unforeseen difficulties, 
for the Chinese gardeners, famous 
the world over, are already in con- 
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trol of the situation. Except as an 
employe of an American corporation 
the American finds but a narrow 


field in Cuba. 


THE TARIFF ON LUMBER. 





Robert Ellis Thompson in the Irish World. 


On the points on which the Free 
Traders tried to alter the bill, they 
have been defeated. One of these 
was the duty on lumber, which the 
bill reduces by one-half. It is to be 
remembered that logs ready for saw- 
ing are already on the Free List. 
It is only upon sawed lumber, and 
for the benefit of our saw-mills, that 
there has been a duty. Yet this has 
been talked of as though the Dingley 
Tariff stood between us and the out- 
side supply of lumber, and compelled 
us to destroy our forests to the last 
tree, while Canada and Mexico stood 
ready to supply us with abundance. 
The fact is that we draw freely upon 
the forests of both countries, and 
upon Canadian forests quite as freely 
as we will under any Tariff whatever. 
The abolition of the duty would put 
a premium upon the labor of the 
Canadian sawyer by the difference in 
the cost of transporting the rough 
logs and that of carrying the cut 
planks and boards. The Payne bill 
cuts the present duty in half; but 
the remaining half was attacked as 
though it were a wrong to the Amer- 
ican consumer. 

This business of depending upon 
our neighbors for our supply of lum- 
ber is a short-sighted folly. It 
would be better for America if we 
could erect in this matter that “wall 
a mile in height” which Bishop 
Berkeley would have liked to build 
around Ireland to keep out foreign 
goods of every kind. If we were 
driven to recognize the certainty 


that our present policy of waste and 
destruction is sure to bring us to a 
lumber famine, we probably would 
begin to reafforest the country, and 
to establish a system for keeping up 
an adequate supply. It is the delu- 
sive hope of bringing in lumber 
enough from neighboring countries 
which keeps us from bestirring our- 
selves about the impending exhaus- 
tion of our forests. It is not by Free 
Trade in lumber, but by following 
Mr. Roosevelt’s suggestions as to 
the waste of our resources, that we 
are going to prosper. 

That the Payne bill is not “a revi- 
sion downward” from first to last, is 
a grievance to our Free Traders. 
They have no sense for the word 
“revision” but “reduction”; and they 
fight every proposal to raise a duty 
already too low for Protection. But 


it was for a Protectionist revision, 


and not one in the interests of Free 
Trade, that the country voted last 
November; and Congress would be 
false to its own pledges, if it did not 
raise duties found too low, as well 
as reduce duties found higher than 
Protection requires. If the country 
had wanted nothing but “a revision 
downward,” it would have elected 
Mr. Bryan and a Congress of his 
way of thinking. From the first the 
Protectionists who advocated revi- 
sion, spoke of the necessity for rais- 
ing some duties as well as lowering 
others. 


There are two sides to the Tariff ques- 
tion, the academic and the practical. 
The man who has retired with a for- 
tune can afford to be academic in his 
consideration of it, but the man who is 
still fighting the wolf and struggling to 
get ahead of necessity will look at it 
from the practical standpoint. And 
there is a heap more of him than of 
Andrew Carnegies.—Louisville Herald. 
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WHY CANADA WANTS NO 
RECIPROCITY. 





Toronto Cor. of New York Tribune. 


What is the Canadian view? It 
would appear to have a threefold 
aspect—national, international and 
imperial. The elements of first con- 
sideration include the principle of 
self-protection, the guardianship of 
home interests and industries, a sort 
of primary instinct of local pride and 
personal patriotism. This combina- 
tion of feelings would most naturally 
occur in a new country and amid a 


people placed in control of vast un-. 


developed spaces of the earth’s sur- 
face. It was at first a gradual 
growth, watered by the United 
States tariff policy of exclusion, 
helped by British ignorance of Cana- 
dian conditions and British love of 
free trade cosmopolitanism and pro- 
moted by abstract development of a 
Canadianism in which it has come to 
form the principal part. In 1866 
every substantial Canadian interest 
was bound up in reciprocal relations 
with the States. Farmers reaped a 
golden harvest from the great grain 
market to the south; manufacturing 
industries were not sufficiently devel- 
oped to feel the pinch of competi- 
tion; minor trade interests depending 
upon contiguity flourished greatly. 
Abrogation of the treaty altered all 
this. 

Confederation followed, and with 
it came an average Canadian tariff 
of 17 1/2 per cent. upon United 
States products, which, however, was 
chiefly of a revenue character in its 
intent. In 1879 the national policy 
of protection was inaugurated. 
American manufactures were ¢€x- 
cluded to a considerable degree, and 
wherever it could be deemed desir- 


able for local industries—present or 
prospective. Farmers were taught 
that a home market developed by 
growing manufactures, expanding 
towns and cities, prosperous work- 
men, increasing settlement and rev- 
enues which permitted the building 
of railways and canals were better 
than a neighboring foreign market, 
no matter how large and wealthy. 
All the efforts of Liberal advocacy 
in Canada during the latter 80’s, the 
pressure of the McKinley and other 
American tariff legislation, the prop- 
aganda of men like Butterworth, 
Hitt, Goldwin Smith and Erastus 
Wiman, the influence of hard times 
on this side of the border with the 
spectacle of prosperity on the other 
side, failed in the elections of 1891 
to change the convictions of the peo- 
ple along this line of independent and 
local industrial development. 

Every year since then has served 
to strengthen this tendency of 
thought. The $800,000,000 now in- 
vested in Canadian manufactures, 
the $700,000,000 of annual industrial 
product, and the establishment of 
branch American factories by the 
scores and hundreds; the expansion 
of cities and centres to which the 
farmer and market gardener and 
fruitgrower and rancher can send 
their supplies; the growth of the 
Canadian West in population, 
wealth, requirements and _ possibili- 
ties as a market for every kind of 
industrial product; the evolution of 
a banking system which combines 
elasticity of circulation with a 
unique concentration of power and 
influence through its branch sys- 
tem, and has assets of nearly $1,000,- 
000,000, with interests heavily bound 
up in the stability of fiscal condi- 
tions; the welfare of industrial con- 
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cerns; the absence of United States 
competition; the creation of twenty- 
two thousand miles of railway, 
largely running east and west, in- 
stead of north and south, as they 
chiefly would have done under old- 
time reciprocal tariff conditions—all 
these influences have crystallized into 
a condition which makes for national 
unity of feeling, for the cohesion of 
fiscal interests among the provinces 
despite geographical obstacles and 
commercial complexities, for indif- 
ference toward ‘closer American 
trade relations which is now a dom- 
inant note in the sentiment and ut- 
terances of the Canadian people. ... 

Of actively hostile sentiment there 
is little or none in Canada; of quiet, 
almost dormant, resentment there 
was still enough left to be felt in the 
unrestricted reciprocity discussions 
and campaign of 1888-92. Another 
factor in this connection is a strong 
popular feeling that the United 
States will enter into no fiscal treaty 
Or arrangement in which the best 
end of the stick is not located on the 
American side of the border, and still 
another element is the fear that if 
negotiations really were successful 
the result of a few years’ close trade 
relationship would be the formation 
of conditions which would make a 
termination of the arrangement ex- 
tremely unpleasant for Canadian in- 
terests, and, therefore, leave Canada 
at any stated period largely in the 
hands of the United States. 

The third influence in forming 
Canadian opinion has been of a 
changing, fluctuating, uncertain and 
variable character. British senti- 
ment in Canada in the last half cen- 
tury has been difficult to gauge. 
The force of American contiguity, 
the virile, nervous influence of a 


great people pulsating over half a 
continent, the social mixture of 
neighboring nations where the press 
and literature and theatres and cus- 
toms and moral and religious prin- 
ciples were all powerful along lines 
of continental assimilation and simi- 
larity, were naturally effective in 
drawing much of Canadian thought 
and feeling away from the traditions 
and ideals and associations of the 
old land. Political influences already 
described acted as a powerful con- 
trary influence, but did not, on the 
other hand, draw the people particu- 
larly in a British direction. They 
did, however, tend to make Canadi- 
ans self-reliant and self-respecting. 
The first indication of this was the 
refusal of the people in the elections 
of 1891 to enter upon any fiscal ar- 
rangement with the Republic which 
might involve a tariff preference for 
a foreign country against Great 
Britain; another was the entry into 
partnership with the mother land 
along cable, postal, steamship and 
other lines; still another, and a vital 
one, was the establishment of the 
British preferential tariff of 1897; a 
fourth was the acceptance of a place 
in the military system and strength 
of the empire by participation in the 
South African war; another, growing 
out of these and of preceding na- 
tional and international considera- 
tions, is the determination, which 
may be described as _ absolute, 
though dormant in expression, that 
under no condition of affairs can a 
country of the empire discriminate 
in tariff matters against other Brit- 
ish countries in favor of a foreign 
one. Without this condition, of 
course, neither reciprocity, in manu- 
factures nor commercial union with 
the United States is in any form 
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possible. Equally out of the ques- 
tion would be participation in the 
coming preferential tariff of Great 
Britain when the inevitable swing of 
the pendulum takes place and the 
British Conservatives are in office 
again. Toward this consummation 
the vast majority of Canadians are 
ready to hold out both hands. 
These varied considerations prob- 
ably indicate why Canada is indiffer- 
ent to the question raised by J. J. 
Hill and others. They are certainly 
the elements, which, in differing de- 


grees, enter into the problem of Ca-. 


nadian-American relationship. To 
change the present policy of Canada 
would appear to mean the reversal 
of the principle that farmers can best 
advance their own interests by cul- 
tivating the home and British mar- 
ket; would entail the removal of 
those industrial prejudices in favor 
of tariff protection which have be- 
come powerful factors in our life, 
and of the conviction that reciproc- 
ity in manufactures means the 
swamping of Canadian industrial in- 
dependence under the sweep of 
United States competition; would 
involve an impossible condition of 
fiscal hostility to the empire, fiscal 
attachment to a foreign system, 
popular loss of a coming preference 
in Britain’s mighty markets; would 
mean serious loss and injury to the 
trans-continental systems of railway 
built or building for the carriage of 
Canada’s trade east and west, and 
for the making of the Dominion a 
half-way house of British commerce 
around the world. 





Tf there is in all this country a non- 
partisan on the Tariff question he must 
be either a tramp, a multimillionaire or 
an inmate of some institution for men- 
tal defectives—American Economist. 


PROTECTION AND CONSUMERS. 





Cyrus Elder in Iron and Steel Bulletin. 


Now that there is to be a revision of 
the tariff I would like to see it carried 
out upon strictly protectionist lines and 
from a national and international point 
of view. There has been a howl about 
the consumer that is quite unnecessary, 
for protection regards only the con- 
sumer. If a duty is not for his benefit 
it is no part of a protective policy. The 
office of a protective duty is to cheapen 
cost and reduce prices through increased 
productiveness, of which there are end- 
less illustrations. The test is increased 
productiveness, cheapening of cost, and 
lower price to the consumer. Of course 
there should be a fair trial for an indus- 
try under adequate protection that it 
may vindicate its claim to such regard. 
The international point of view is most 
important, but nobody has yet consid- 
ered it. While the other industrial na- 
tions are raising their tariff walls senti- 
mental fools here propose to pull ours 
down. While other nations are using 
duties not only for defense but as offen- 
sive weapons it is proposed to give ours 
away. While they concede no advan- 
tage without a consideration it is pro- 
posed that we make a free gift to the 
world at large. 


NO NEED OF TARIFF BOARD. 





Washington Cor. New York Journal of Commerce. 


Officials of the Bureau of Manu- 
factures who have been following 
the development of the idea of a tar- 
iff bureau, which has practically been 
promised by Chairman Aldrich and 
President Taft to the advocates of 
the proposal, are taking the view 
that there is no need for any such 
step as has been suggested. It is 
believed that if the friends of the 
tariff bureau would turn their atten- 
tion to the work that is now being 
accomplished by the Bureau of 
Manufactures they would readily 
recognize that all that would be 
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necessary would be to give this Bu- 
reau more scope. 

The demand now is that a com- 
mission of seven men be appointed 
as a tariff bureau; those men are to 
receive a salary of $10,000 each. 
This would be an added expense of 
$70,000 annually to the Government 
and it would take at least another 
$70,000 to supply these men with 
clerks and other assistants to carry 
out the work. A minimum of ex- 
penditure for this bureau would then 
be about $150,000 a year, and prob- 
ably when all the incidental expenses 
were counted in it would be much 
more. 

With an appropriation of but $25,- 
000, it was declared, the Bureau of 
Manufactures could: accomplish all 
the work that would be done by a 
$150,000 commission. Moreover if 
the tariff bureau was formed much 
of this work would be duplicated and, 
more than likely, not be done half 
so well as by a bureau that has been 
trying to do part of it for the last 
few years. The agents in the field 
are the men who would do the ac- 
tual work. 

The reason the officials of the 
Bureau of Manufactures think they 
can accomplish so much more on a 
much smaller appropriation is that 
they would spend the money on new 
agents in the field and not on new 
men at the home office. 





SCIENTIFIC FORESTRY. 





The International Paper Company has 
declared its intention to become «a4 
pioneer in the preservation of the coun- 
try’s forests to insure the supply of pulp 
wood. Action to set the innovation in 
motion will be taken at the next meet- 
ing of the board of directors, to be held 
soon. 

This company, which owns about 900,- 


000 acres of timberland, intends to use 
the methods advocated by the conserva- 
tion convention just closed, especially 
that of limiting the cutting to the 
amount of the annual growth. 

Two of the company’s officials, Ches-~ 
ter W. Lyman and C. H. Griffing, were 
in conference recently with Clifford 
Pinchot, chief of the government for- 
estry service, with the object of obtain- 
ing suggestions for this and other for- 
estry methods suggested by the conser- 
vation convention. 

“The International Paper Company,” 
Mr. Lyman said, “has for some years 
been operating its lands in the United 
States with a view to preserving them 
as a perpetual source of supply for pulp 
wood. We hereafter purpose to limit 
cutting oft timber on our lands to the 
amount of the annual growth. By judi- 
cious tree planting on burned over and 
waste lands it is hoped to ultimately 
increase the yield or crop that may be 
removed annually. The presence of 
small growth on the land at present 
bearing the timber renders general tree 
planting unnecessary, as the young trees 
will replace those cut. No trees will be 
cut which are below the diameter speci- 
fied by skilled foresters.” 

This diameter averages twelve inches 
but the new rule does not necessarily 
mean that all trees must be left stand- 
ing under the measurement, as it often 
occurs that advantage is given to 
younger trees in growth when the older 
trees are removed. Destruction of for- 
ests by fire was also discussed at the 
conference with Mr. Pinchot. 

The land owned by the company is as 
follows: New York, 240,000 acres; 
Maine, 424,000 acres; New Hampshire, 





150,000 acres, and Vermont, 78,000 
acres. 
Those who perversely assume that 


the protective tariff is responsible for 
the formation of trusts might moderate 
their opinion on the subject if they 
would take the trouble to note that the 
tendency to combine is as pronounced 
in the unprotected as well as the pro- 
tected industries, and that it is not con- 
fined to countries that collect high 
duties on imported goods.—San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle. 
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CANADIAN VIEW OF THE “OIL 


KING.” 





From Industrial Canada. 


There are a great many people in this 
world who look upon the man who has 
made a success in life or, in other words, 
the man who has made money, as dis- 
honest, without knowing anything about 
his business methods or his opportuni- 
ties and ability to take advantage of 
them. They conclude that because he 
has made money he must of necessity 
have made it dishonestly. Without 
wishing to pass judgment one way or 
the other on John D. Rockefeller, the 
genius of the Standard Oil Company, he 
is an example of a successful man, who 
has won the enmity—or is it the envy ?— 
of nearly everyone who speaks his name. 
Without the least knowledge of his ca- 
reer or of anything else about him, ex- 
cept that he is one of the world’s richest 
men, people do not hesitate to describe 
him as a robber and oppressor of the 
weak. 

The amount of good or of evil he has 
done in the world does not enter into 
the question at all. He is immensely 
wealthy, and his wealth is his condem- 
nation in the eyes of the less successful 
ones. And of these who are denouncing 
him, who would not do as he has done? 
We are told that he committed a great 
crime when he got rebates from the rail- 
ways, and yet there is not one of his 
accusers who would not go to a great 
deal of trouble to secure a railway pass, 
and think himself quite virtuous while 
riding at the expense of the sharehold- 
ers. The get-something-for-nothing- 
when-you-can principle is one that is all 
but universal. Rockefeller knows how 
to get more of the good things in that 
way than his fellows, and what most of 
his critics, in their hearts, condemn him 
for is his greater success in this partic- 
ular field than they themselves have 
been able to attain. This is no defence 
of the Oil King or his methods. We do 
not know enough about either to ven- 
ture a judgment. We merely refer to 
him as an instance of the price at which 
success is bought in this envious world, 
and it may be added that a man does not 
need to be a Rockefeller to get a share 


of envy. Let him succeed ever so little 
and there will always be someone who 
has succeeded less to question the meth- 
ods by which he got ahead of them. 





THE NON-PARTISAN APPOINT- 
MENTS. 





Robert Bilis Thompson in the Irish World. 


When the new tariff has been adopted 
it will require interpretation at many 
nice points, as did all its predecessors. 
Much harm has been done by misinter- 
pretations. The establishment of our 
tin-plate industry was delayed for thirty 
years, through the ignorance of Mr. Wil- 
liam Pitt Fessenden, who thought that 


“tin-plate” meant plates made entirely 


out of tin, and refused to levy any duty 
on iron or steel plates covered with tin. 
To him as Secretary of the Treasury 
under Mr. Lincoln came the final appeal 
as to the meaning of that clause of the 
Morrill tariff; and every Secretary of the 
Treasury is the final judge on such 
points. What kind of judge will Mr. 
Taft’s Secretary of the Treasury be? 
What will be his “leanings” when nice 
points in the interpretation of the new 
tariff come before him for adjudication? 
Mr. McVeagh has been a wholesale 
grocer, but has had no close relations 
with American manufactures of any 
kind. He was the Democratic choice for 
Senator from Illinois in 1904, and can- 
vassed the State, but did not get a ma- 
jority in the Legislature. He presum- 
ably supported the national ticket of his 
party in that year, with Judge Parker as 
its candidate, and with the declaration 
that “Protection is Robbery!” on its 
banners. It would be interesting to 
know how far he has changed his mind 
since 1904. That he would not vote for 
Mr. Bryan in 1908 no more proves him 
to have become a Protectionist than such 
abstinence proved this of Mr. Cleveland 
in 1900, when he went fishing on elec- 


tion day. 
It would be a waste of ingenuity to 
discover in Mr. Dickinson, our new 


Secretary of War, anything but a Dem- 
ocrat, and therefore an unfit member of 
a Republican Cabinet. He indeed has 
done the country the service of fixing at- 
tention on his Democracy, and proclaim- 
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ing that he has not changed a jot on ac- 
cepting the place he now holds. This 
has been embarrassing to the vague and 
benevolent people, who think it is all 
right to forget what party a man be- 
longs to in making such appointments. 
At first sight it would seem that there is 
no practical reason against giving the 
place to a Democrat. But the Browns- 
ville affair shows that some very ticklish 
questions have to come before the Sec- 
retary of War—dquestions on which Mr. 
Dickinson’s local and partisan leanings 
may bring him into collision with both 
the principles and the sympathies of the 
Republican party. It is true that Mr. 
Taft was right on the Brownsville ques- 
tion, and that he tried to keep Mr. 
Roosevelt from committing the colossal 
blunder of turning the black soldiers out 
of the army without proof of their guilt. 
But the President’s advisers should be 
men whom the country can regard as 
committed to the right course of action 
on such questions; and this is not true 
of Mr. Dickinson. 

A third mistaken selection by Mr. 
Taft was the offer of the London am- 
bassadorship to ex-President Eliot of 
Harvard University. I am not behind 
any of Dr. Eliot’s admirers in apprecia- 
tion of his great qualities; and, if the 
position of ambassador to England re- 
quired nothing more of the men who 
hold it than attendance at social func- 
tions, I know of no one more fit for it. 
He would be far superior to his prede- 
cessor in office, as a sample of American 
dignity and self-respect. His writings 
on our social questions show him to be 
intensely and intelligently American. 
But Dr. Eliot left the Republican party 
in 1884 on the issue presented by the 
tariff; and after ranking for a time as a 
Mugwunp, he went over definitely to the 
Democratic party, and has been active 
in its councils. He always has treated 
party questions with dignity and free- 
dom from acerbity; but there is not a 
more decided Free Trader in the cour- 
try. In England he would be placed in 
a most embarrassing position, as the 
question is red-hot there, and appeals for 
his sympathy would be constant. I can- 
not imagine him stooping to the course 
taken by Mr. Bayard, when he attacked 


our protective tariff before an English 
audience as the chief corrupter of Amer- 
ican public life. But he would be placed 
under a constant pressure to say some- 
thing for the comfort of the free trade 
party. 


REGULATING CONDUCT BY LAW. 





From the San Francisco Chronicle. 

In the metaphorical language of free- 
and-easy use we call the men who make 
our laws “Solons,” but there is a con- 
spicuous lack of law-making wisdom in 
much which they propose. In the 
United States Senate, for instance, Sen- 
ator Borah of Idaho introduced a bill 
the logical carrying out of which would 
compel a Congressman who might hap- 
pen to be a lawyer to take an oath of 
poverty before presenting himself at the 
bar of either body. The bill provides 
that no member of Congress “shall re- 
ceive or agree to receive any compensa- 
tion whatever, directly or indirectly, for 
any services rendered or to be rendered 
to any person, corporation or associa- 
tion, in relation to any... thing in 
which the United States as a party is 
directly or indirectly interested before 
any court whatever”; and a second sec- 
tion provides that no Congressman shall 
“act as attorney or counsel for any 
person, corporation or association en- 
gaged in commerce subject to the regu- 
lative power of Congress.” 

This means that no person associated 
in any way with interstate commerce can 
hold any place in the public service; and 
every business of consequence nowadays 
is interstate business. Should Borah’s 
bill become a law, the lawyers in Con- 
gress would, therefore, have to abandon 
their retainers, which would be much 
the same as asking that the business 
men in Congress abandon their divi- 
dends and divest themselves of their 
investments. 

There are many other examples of 
absurdity in law, and not a few are con- 
tributed by state restrictions on the 
practice of medicine. Regulation of the 
practice of medicine for the protection 
of the people against charlatans and 
impostors of all kinds is admittedly 
within the province of wise government. 
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The Senate Democrats have held 
two caucuses on the tariff, but have 
been unable to agree on anything 
except an income tax proposal. 





“Industrial Canada’ remarks: 
“An increase of employment abroad 
at the cost of closed shops and hun- 
gry mouths at home doesn’t look 
good to us.” 





The American Economist can find 
no logic or decency in the position of 
a man who asks protection on what 
he sells and free trade in what he 
buys. 





As no Republican Congress could 
be expected to construct a tariff law 
that would suit the free traders, we 
do not.see why they should be dis- 
appointed in the outcome. 





Ii the free trade newspapers were 
permitted to frame the new tariff 
bill, its title would have to be 
amended to read “A, bill to provide 
insufficient revenue, reduce duties 
and encourage the industries of for- 
eign countries,” etc. 





It is plain from the speeches made 
by certain free trade Congressmen, 


that if they had their way no tariff 
duties would be fixed that did not 
encourage larger importations of 
competitive articles. Fortunately 
they are not in control of the tariff 
situation. 





Here is an importer of spices in 
New York, who says it is a fallacy to 
class spices as one of life’s necessi- 
ties, and that putting them in the free 
list is a mistake. He argues that 
there should be a specific duty on 
spices high enough to prevent im- 
portations of inferior grades. 





It is not surprising to notice in 
some of the speeches made by 
Democratic representatives in oppo- 
sition to the Payne bill, that they 
quote from Senator Cummins, of 
Iowa, and H. E. Miles, to prove their 
contention (as they say, “from Re- 
publican sources’) that “a protective 
tariff is robbery.” 





On April 15, President Taft sent 
to Congress a draft of a new tariff 
for the Philippines. It is said that 
the suggested changes will prove of 
material value to American export- 
ers; and that adequate protection is 
given to the principal products of the 
United States, tobacco and sugar 
being treated as in the Payne bill. 


oe 


We suppose that the reason why 
the free traders continue to com- 
mend the attitude of President 
Cleveland in denouncing the Wilson- 
Gorman tariff bill as a measure of 
“perfidy and dishonor,” is because 
that bill failed to carry out his ex- 
pressed determination to “wipe out 
every vestige of protection.” Some 
of the present-day eulogists of Cleve- 
land have short memories. 
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The Board of Managers of the 
American Silk Association of Amer- 
ica, at a recent meeting, elected Mr. 
Jacques Huber secretary to fill the 
vacancy occasioned by the decease 
of Franklin Allen. The new secre- 
tary has long been known in the silk 
trade here and abroad as a member 
of the firm of Swarzenbach, Huber 


& Co. 





People who are circulating peti- 
tions for the removal of the tariff on 
raw sugar fail to suggest how to 
make good the loss of about $60,- 
000,000 in revenue which would re- 
sult from putting sugar on the free 
list. This movement is only one of 
several now going on in this coun- 
try where people are trying to get 
something for nothing. . 





There is no suggestion of “tariff 
revision downward” in the tariff 
plank of the Republican national 
platform. The Republican party did 
not knowingly vote last fall for any 
revision of the tariff that would pro- 
mote the interests of importers and 
foreign manufacturers, the persistent 
assertions of certain alleged Repub- 
lican newspapers to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 





At a meeting of the representa- 
tives of 50,000 working women in 
Philadelphia, recently, resolutions 
were adopted denouncing as “un- 
American, unpatriotic, and unworthy 
of the past history of American 
women,” the action “of the so-called 
society women of our country in pe- 
titioning Congress” against the new 
duty on hosiery, and appealing “to 
the great mass of the working wo- 
men of our country to repudiate the 
action of these women, who would 
use their influence to take from us 


the means of making an honest and 
respectable living.” The Robert 
Meyer Company, hosiery manufac- 
turers, in a communication in the 
New York Journal of Commerce, say 
there are numerous idle hosiery fac- 
tories and others on short time as 
the result of insufficient protection 
against foreign competition. 





In regard to the criticism of the 
increase in duties on hosiery in the 
Payne bill, it is probable that if the 
unfortunate tariff agreement with 
Germany had not reduced the pro- 
tection equivalent to 20 per cent., 
not much increase would have been 
asked for. There should be no more 
tariff reductions by treaty. Revision 
of tariff rates is a business for Con- 
gress and not for the Executive de- 
partment. 





A Washington correspondent says 
that the impression has gained 
ground there that ‘free hides 
means little to the consumer, and 
that with hides on the free list the 
cost of manufacturing a pair of shoes 
would be so slightly reduced as to 
be practically not appreciable.” The 
advocates of the hide duty are now 
pointing out that there will be a seri- 
ous loss of revenue if hides are 
placed on the free list. 





It must be discouraging for Van 
Cleave, Miles, Boston Advertiser, 
and Commercial Bulletin, to read 
the announcement that “the Presi- 
dent does not favor a tariff commis- 
sion in any sense of the word” as 
proposed by the Indianapolis con- 
vention, but his idea is ‘“a_ tariff 
bureau to be attached to one of the 
government departments.” That is 
a different proposition, and many 
will not object to it. 
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The Boston Journal continues al- 
most daily to pour out a vial of 
wrath upon the House Ways and 
Means Committee and the Senate 
Finance Committee because they 
have not seen fit to reduce the rates 
in all tariff schedules and so expose 
the industries of the country to 
greater foreign competition. The 
Journal was once a strong protec- 
tionist paper, but it has become as 
rank a free trade sheet as the New 
York Evening Post. It is a bad case 
of political degeneracy. 





In his speech on the tariff, Repre- 
sentative Clark (Democrat) of Flor- 
ida, who wants protection for certain 
products of his state, hit the nail on 
the head in saying that most Demo- 
erats who talk about taxation for 
revenue only are hypocrites; for if 
they should have an opportunity in 
the future to pass a tariff measure a 
great majority of them would be 
found working, as he is now work- 
ing, to secure protection on various 
articles in which their constituencies 
happened to be interested. 





When Mr. Pujo (Democrat) of 
Louisiana was speaking in favor of 
an amendment excluding rice 
shipped from the Philippines with- 
out payment of the duty imposed on 
rice from all foreign countries, he 
was asked by another Democratic 
representative “if the consumer was 
taken into consideration,” to which 
Mr. Pujo made the apt reply that 
“when you destroy the origin of 
production, the consumer will have 
nothing to consume, and we are not 
legislating for the people of India.” 





It was not to be supposed that the 
western wheat growers would take 
kindly to the proposal to abolish or 


suspend the duty on wheat to reduce 
the price to consumers. Many of 
them want free raw materials and 
reduced duties on manufactured 
goods, but they want as much pro- 
tection as they can get on their own 
product. As the wheat supply is 
short in all foreign countries, includ- 
ing Canada, it is not probable that 
taking off the tariff on wheat would 
materially affect the present situa- 
tion. 





The San Francisco Chronicle says 
of the action of members of the 
House who voted to put oil on the 
free list: “All are certainly dema- 
gogues. They did not vote either 
for securing a revenue from oil or 
for protecting the oil industry. They 
voted solely and simply because they 
believed it would make them popular 
with constituents who hate the 
Standard Oil Company. Obviously, 
the repeal of the countervailing duty 
will tend to reduce the price to the 
purchasers of oil. The Standard Oil 
Company, being the largest pur- 
chaser, will profit more than any- 
body else. It will enable oil and oil 
products to be imported free of duty 
from Canada, and, more especially, 
Mexico. And nothing will suit the 
Standard Oil Company better than 
to produce and refine its oil by cheap 
Mexican labor and import it free of 
duty.” 

In an article in the Irish World, 
Robert Ellis Thompson says of the 
statement that the cut in the iron 
and steel duties is thought by some 
protectionists to be quite safe for the 
manufacturers: “So the American 
ship-builders and ship-owners agreed 
in 1828 to the foolish offer to relin- 
quish the protection afforded them 
by Washington’s Navigation Laws. 
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They had almost a monopoly of the 
best trade in 1828; where are they 
now? So the cotton-spinners of 
New England agreed to the heavy 
cut in duties made by the Tariff of 
1833, feeling assured that their new 
inventions and their readier access to 
the base of supply, would keep them 
ahead. Before 1842 Lancashire had 
gone ahead of them by leaps and 
bounds. So the New England 
woolen manufacturers agreed to a 
heavy cut in the wool duties in 1883, 
in return for ‘free wool.’ Within a 
year half their factories were either 
closed or running on half-time. So 
Mr.’ Carnegie agreed to the reduc- 


tions of the Wilson-Gorman Tariff of . 


1893, with results which drove Mr. 
Cleveland out of office and elected 
Mr. McKinley.” 





The San Francisco Chronicle thus 
defends the increase in duties in the 
Payne bill on hosiery and gloves: 
“The machinery, dyes and, except 
cotton, raw materials cost from 50 
to 200 per cent. more in this country 
than in Europe—heavy duties being 
paid on all imported raw materials— 
and the wages as shown in the tables 
before us are much more than three 
times as great in this country as in 
Germany. More than that, they are 
25 per cent. higher in this country 
than they were when the present law 
was enacted, while there has been 
no corresponding rise in Europe. 
There are engaged in these indus- 
tries in the United States from I00,- 
000 to 150,000 employes, of whom a 
very large number—we think a ma- 
jority—are women. ‘The question 
then is whether the gloves and 
stockings worn by American women 
shall be made by American men, 
women and girls earning from $8 to 


$25 a week—the latter for men with 
families—or whether they shall be 
made by French and German men 
and women earning less than one- 
third as much while our own girls go 
unemployed. We are sorry to see 
that our American ladies are not 
willing to pay rather more for their 
gloves and stockings in order that 
other American ladies may have 
work at living wages.” 


WOOLEN AND COTTON 
DIFFICUDTIES: 





The Textile Manufacturers’ Jour- 
nal thinks that the Aldrich amend- 
ments represent the highest duties 
that are likely to be enacted, and that 
some of them are put in to be traded 
down in the Committee of Confer- 
ence. 

For instance, says that well in- 
formed textile authority, it is diffi- 
cult to believe that the Finance Com- 
mittee has intentionally overlooked 
the suggested decrease in duties on 
wool tops made by the National As- 
sociation of Wool Manufacturers. 
This committee has undoubtedly 
been quick to see what a tangled 
mess the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee has made of its effort to lower 
the duties on worsted by-products, 
and by returning the whole of Sched- 
ule K to the Dingley basis has given 
notice to the House that it will stand 
for more equitable changes in con- 
ference. At the same time it would 
not be surprising if both committees, 
owing to conflicting demands from 
manufacturers and wool growers, 
gave up further consideration of 
Schedule K in despair and allowed 
the Dingley rates to remain intact. 
By so doing they would satisfy the 
wool growers and worsted manufac- 
turers, and would seriously offend 
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only the carpet and carded wool 
goods men, neither of whom appear 
to have made a convincing demon- 
stration of their claims before the 
Senate Finance Committee. 

It is unfortunate, continues the 
atticle, that the only panacea which 
the latter branches of the industry 
could find for their ills was of a type 
that aroused the bitterest kind of 
opposition among wool growers— 
ad valorem duties on wool. From 
the inception of their movements to 
secure such duties these manufactur- 
ers were warned in these columns 
that they were bound to be defeated 
by the overwhelming strength of 
wool-growing interests in the Sen- 
ate. We are free to confess that we 
have been unable to suggest any 
practicable method of alleviating 
their condition through a readjust- 
ment of Schedule K, and they have 
given public evidence of their inabil- 
ity to do so. It is barely possible 
that the carpet men may be able to 
gain some concession “in confer- 
ence”; say, specific duties on Class 
III wools averaging no higher than 
those provided in the Payne bill, but 
with fewer dividing lines. With the 
danger of undervaluation reduced to 
a minimum, wool growers could 
have no legitimate cause for oppos- 
ing such a change. 

For its rejection of the increased 
duties on hosiery provided in the 
Payne bill, the same authority raps 
the Senate committee for hearing 
“the hypocritical cry of well-to-do 
consumers which has been stimu- 
lated by importers, jobbers and large 
retailers. Domestic manufacturers 
ask for the opportunity to develop 
the production of high-priced ho- 
siery, to increase the competition 
among manufacturers of such goods 


in this country, and to create em- 
ployment for thousands of additiona! 
cperatives. They ask for the appli- 
cation of the inherent principle of 
protection to a branch of the indus- 
try as yet in its infancy in this coun- 
try, and it has thus far been refused 
because women who can afford to 
buy imported hosiery, and who won’t 
buy anything else, have protested. 
The T. M. Journal cannot believe 
that the Republican members of the 
Senate Finance and the House Ways 
and Means Committees will be thus 
deluded into refusing to raise duties 


‘that need add nothing to the price 


of hosiery to consumers, and that 
will easily add $10,000,000 to the 
capital invested in hosiery manufac- 
turing im this country. 

Senator Aldrich acceded in part to 
the loud and long protests of import- 
ers against paragraph 318 of the 
cotton cloth schedule, and, embold- 
ened by their success the latter are 
making an assault upon practically 
every proposed change in the cotton 
schedule. They are even consider- 
ing the stimulation of a protest from 
“silk-stockinged consumers” similar 
to that engineered by Chicago job- 
bers and retailers. In so far as the 
character of the goods and of the 
ultimate consumers involved are 
concerned the two cases are parallel: 
Only the finest count, high-priced 
cotton goods are imported in any 
quantity, and they are consumed, not 
by the masses, but by wealthy 
women who buy the goods because 
they are marked “Made in France” 
—‘‘Made in Great Britain,” and be- 
cause they cost more than domestic 
fabrics. Domestic manufacturers 
are asking for slightly higher duties 
on the finest count goods to allow 
them to further extend and diversify 
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the production of these, but their 
special aim is to insure the proper 
classification of goods under exist- 
ing duties, to minimize indirect un- 
dervaluations and to save the treas- 
ury department millions of dollars in 
duties and legal costs. For years the 
courts have been burdened with cus- 
toms cases originating in the am- 
biguity of the cotton schedule of the 
Dingley law. The so-called “eta- 
mine” and “figured cotton goods” 
cases cost the government hundreds 
of thousands of dollars needlessly. 
The suggested changes in paragraph 
318 are for the purpose of stopping 
this drain through the classification 
of the intent of Schedule I. The am- 
biguities of the old law were profit- 
able to importers, therefore they 
protest. The changes proposed will 
not raise the cost of cotton goods to 
consumers by a fraction of a cent, 
unless they demand the privilege ot 
paying for a foreign trade-mark. A 
consumer so unpatriotic deserves to 
pay the price. 





GENERAL DRAPER’S 
OPINION. 





He Thinks the New Tariff will be Pro- 
tective and that Another Revision 
Agitation Will Begin. 

In a letter to the Milford Journal 
General William F. Draper explained 
why he had not sooner replied to a 
request for a letter as follows: 

First, having retired from business, 
and having little political ambition, I 
have felt that the brunt of public busi- 
ness should fall upon those more ac- 
tively interested, and that I could ac- 
commodate my personal affairs to any 
public policy likely to be adopted. Under 
either protection or free trade I shal! 
have no reason to complain, so long as 
life and property are kept reasonably se- 
cure for the average citizen. 


Second, my life experience, covering ~ 
many tariff changes, has convinced me 
that people will learn only through bit- 
ter experience, and that new generations 
have to learn over again in the same way 
that their fathers and grandfathers did 
before them. 

I was opposed to the present revision. 
It originated in the desire of certain so- 
called Republican politicians to get orto 
hold public office, by catering to the 
views, Or supposed views, of the other 
side; and it was brought about by stir- 
ring up jealousy between different lines 
of producers, whose underlying interest 
in the general policy of protection was 
identical, however they might differ 
as to the detail of its application. 

I fought it in its inception here in 
Massachusetts, and if any one will take 
the trouble to read my speech before the 
Republican State Convention of 1905, 
which is printed in my Memoirs, pages 
391-394, he will find that I was some- 
thing of a prophet. 

In an article printed about that time, I 
summarized as follows: 

“Revision interpreted as reduction will 
cause commercial depression while 
being made. 

“It will lessen our general prosperity 
after it is made. 

“It will lower the wages of labor. 

“It will not aid in solving the trust 
problem. 

“It is advocated by free traders, who 
not only wish to revise but to destroy 
our tariff.” 

I have not changed my views, and 
many agree with me today who were in- 
different three years ago. More will 
agree if we have a real reduction as the 
result of this foolish agitation. 

What will be the result? No man 
knows, but the indications are that the 
protectionist sentiment will prevail, and 
that the new tariff when it becomes law 
will not be materially different from the 
present one. In that case, the free trad- 
ers and the weak kneed protectionists, 
including most of our city newspapers, 
will commence another revision cam- 
paign, and I hope that those who be- 
lieve in our principle will stand together 
and fight, rather than compromise. 

We are strong enough to hold the 
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fort, and will hold it, if we have learned 
the danger of indifference or abandon- 
ment of principle. 

This letter is getting too long, but I will 
refer to one salient point. Massachusetts 
during this movement has acquired the 
reputation of wanting high protection 
for what she sells to other States, and 
no protection for what she buys from 
them. That is a dangerous policy, as 
well as utterly indefensible logically. 

Take the hide duty as an example. It 
may stay on or be taken off, but the 
effect of the agitation in the long run 
will be the injury of our local industries, 
taken as a whole. There are more 
farmers than shoemakers, and, rightly 
or wrongly, the farmers believe that this 
duty is an advantage to them. 

Meantime, with it on or off, no one 
expects either that shoes will be any 
cheaper at retail, or that the employes in 
shoe factories will receive higher wages. 

The same is true of lumber. With 
the duty removed, the government will 
lose revenue, and the owners of Cana- 
dian woodland will make higher profits, 
while the American consumer will make 
little or no gain. 

Slashing cuts could be made all along 
the line that might reduce retail prices 
but would also greatly reduce American 
employment and American wages. Do 
we want them? 

Sincerely yours, 
William F. Draper. 

April 12, 1909. 





TAFT WITH SENATE 
LEADERS. 





Washington Special to Boston Herald, April 20. 

President Taft is in full accord 
with the tariff efforts of the Senate 
leaders of his party. He let it be 
known today that he does not favor 
an income tax as a feature of the 
pending bill. If internal revenue 
legislation becomes necessary to 
provide the government with funds, 
the President believes, first, in an in- 
heritance tax, notwithstanding the 
objections that have been raised of 


late thereto, and secondly, in an ex- 
cise tax upon the dividends of cor- 


porations. 


The plain inference from the 
President’s talk today with callers 
was that predictions about his veto- 
ing the tariff bill have been entirely 
idle. The prominent Republicans of 
Senate and House, and others in 
their confidence have known this for 
some time. The President quietly 
assured some of his closest political 
friends of as much several weeks 
ago, but the more radical Republi- 
cans have been voicing such a pros- 
pect in their hostility to the sched- 
ules as framed by the Ways and 
Means and Finance committees. 

The President will be satisfied with 
any tariff bill that produces sufficient 
revenue for the needs of the govern- 
ment. Personally he would prefer 
that all the reductions made by the 
House and all the reductions recom- 
mended by the Finance Committee 
be kept in the bill as it is enacted 
into law. He would also prefer that 
there be practically no increases in 
rates whatever. But he does not feel 
that he is in a position to wage a 
warfare over particular schedules, 
and he intends to abstain from any 
such action. 

As the many White House confer- 
ences over the tariff have pro- 
eressed, the President has become 
convinced of the complications of 
the situation, and, in the main, has 
been won over to the views of Sena- 
tor Aldrich and those congressmen 
in closest touch with the Rhode 
Islander. He has come to believe 
that there are numerous objections 
of a very practical character to an 
ideal revision, and is interested only 
in obtaining the best possible results 
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that the Republican leaders feel they 
will be able to work out. 


OUR o TART RR RATIONS 
VW OED Be ede CN TS, 





For the first time in our history 
Congress now has occasion to revise 
the tariffs of two countries—the 
United States and the Philippine 
Islands. 

The Philippines Commission has 
submitted the draft of a new tariff, 
which the Insular Bureau of the War 
Department has revised and which 
the Committee on Ways and Means 
is studying and hearing evidence 
upon while the Payne bill is being 
considered in the Senate. The 
President has asked that both tariffs 
be revised together, so as to be har- 
monious. 

The Aldrich amendments to the 
Payne biil contain a provision (para- 
graph 471d) to admit Philippines 
products to this country free of duty, 
except rice, and except sugar in ex- 
cess of 300,000 gross tons, wrapper 
tobacco and filler tobacco when 
mixed or packed with more than 15 
per centum of wrapper tobacco in 
excess of 300,000 Ibs., filler tobacco 
in excess of 1,500,000 lbs., and cigars 
in excess of 150,000,000, In con- 
sideration of these concessions all 
products of the United States are 
to be admitted to the Islands free of 
duty, but are to pay whatever in- 
ternal revenue tax is levied in the 
Islands upon similar products of 
their own. 

If this becomes law, and if the 
rates proposed in the new Philip- 
pines tariff against the outside world, 
many of which are higher than in the 
present tariff, are also enacted, the 
United States should be able to get 


a larger share of trade in the Islands 
than it has hitherto enjoyed. 

It will surprise many to learn that 
in 1907 the United States contrib- 
uted only 17.9 per cent. of the im- 
ports of the Islands, while Great 
Britain and dependencies contributed 
34.8 per cent. The total imports 
were 29 millions. Since we own the 
country and are making large ex- 
penditures there, it is only fair that 
we should have preference in its 
trade. 

The British and Germans and 
some other foreigners were estab- 
lished in trade there before we were 
and they are still owners of most of 
the mercantile establishments. This 
gives them an obvious advantage, 
but perhaps an even greater advan- 
tage lies in the fact that they own 
nearly all the shipping by which im- 
ports and exports—even our own— 
are carried. 

It is up hill work to build trade in 
any country when we are dependent 
upon “the other fellow’s delivery 
wagon,” and Mr. Edward P. North, 
a noted engineer and economist of 
New York, has suggested to Con- 
gress to make free of duty all com- 
merce between the United States 
and the Philippines when the goods 
are carried in “vessels built in the 
United States and owned by a citizen 
or citizens thereof.” 

This is worth thinking about. The 
coastwise laws protect our vessels 
trading with all non-contiguous por- 
tions of the United States except 
those beyond Hawaii and our sales 
of domestic merchandise to Hawaii 
in 1907 were 76 per cent. of its pur- 
chases and those to Porto Rico were 
86 1/2 per cent. Ifthe change which 
Mr. North recommends would 
equally promote our trade in the far 
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Pacific islands, and at the same time 
build up our merchant marine, it 
would seem to be worth incorporat- 
ing in the new tariff bills, subject 
only to such modifications as tem- 
porary exigencies might require. 





PROTECTION FOR RAW MA- 
TERIALS. 





From the Speech of Hon. T. R. Hamer, 
of Idaho, in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, March 209. 


Mr. Chairman, we of the West are 
essentially producers of raw material 
and will be for some time to come. 
The agricultural development of the 
West has just begun—that of the 
East was finished sixty years ago by 
the grandfathers of the present gen- 
eration. Until far more favorable 
conditions than now exist shall make 
the West a manufacturing people 
too, will we consent, nor would it 
be fair to ask us to consent, to the 
repeal of a tariff that protects our 
sole productions from the competi- 
tion of the cheaper labor, cheaper 
transportation, and more favorable 
conditions that exist throughout the 
world. There was a time, not many 
years ago, when conditions were 
exactly reversed. Then New Eng- 
land and other of our eastern sister 
states were producers of raw 
materials, and we, of the Rocky 
Mountain West, produced hardly 
none. We mined our gold and 
trapped our furs, but neither in- 
dustry was then, nor has ever been, 
in need of protection, while on the 
other hand, everything we then con- 
sumed carried in addition to an ex- 
orbitant cost of transportation, the 
additional burden of a tariff, placed 
thereon, not in our interest, but at 
the behest of the eastern producers. 
For your flour, bacon, hardware, 


woolens, powder, and guns we un- 
complainingly paid a price which, if 
demanded farther east, would have 
caused a revolution, 

We believed then, as we believe 
now, that to foster and protect each 
and every interest of this country, 
whether peculiar to East, West, 
North, or South, should be the com- 
mon interest of us all; and upon that 
upright and correct economic prin- 
ciple we propose to stand. 

The spindles and looms, the fac- 
tories and mills are of no more im- 


. portance to the dwellers on the At- 


lantic seaboard than the mined lead, 
the shorn fleece, the sawed lumber, 
and the sugar beet is to the producer 
of the western mountains and plains. 

I, for one, am willing to try the 
experiment of tariff reform under 
certain conditions, but I prefer that 
it start way down east, where it 
originated, and come west by easy 
stages; and if, after a few years’ trial 
back there, it does not result in sub- 
stituting adversity for prosperity, we 
may try it on our wool, sugar beets, 
lead, and lumber with some degree 
of confidence and equanimity. 
(Laughter and applause.) 

On the other hand, if ‘“‘tariff re- 
form” is to degenerate into a game 
of “I tickle you and you tickle me,” 
I for one propose, so far as my vote 
is concerned, that Idaho shall have 
her share of the tickling. (Laughter 
and applause.) 





From the Speech of Hon. C. Bascom 
Slemp, of Virginia, in the House of 
Representatives, March 27. 


The tendency toward free raw 
materials, referred to by the gentle- 
man from Indiana (Mr. Crumpacker) 
as iron ore, coal, lumber, and hides, 
I greatly deplore and most heartilv 
disapprove. The whole theory of 
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free raw materials is that the manu- 
facturing interests shall be per- 
mitted to secure them here or abroad 
as cheaply as possible in order that 
they may be the better able to com- 
pete in the world’s markets, and that 
in our own country the ultimate con- 
sumer of the finished product may 
buy more cheaply. 

It has been well said that one 
man’s raw material is another man’s 
finished product, and the motives 
seem to me purely selfish that would 
give to the manufacturers the home 
market of goods and not give the 
producers of raw material the home 
market of raw materials. Likewise, 
nothing can be more absurd than to 
predicate independence of goods 
upon dependence for materials of 
which to make them. The drawback 
principle, which allows a remission 
of duty on foreign raw material when 
that material, made into finished 
products by American labor, is ex- 
ported, should be all the advantage 
that the American manufacturer 
should ask in regard to raw materials 
which we can or do produce. He 
can thus enter the markets of the 
world with all the advantages that 
foreign cheaper raw material can 
give him; but I enter my protest 
against giving them our home 
markets, with the producers of our 
raw materials in open competition 
with the cheaper labor of foreign 
countries. I submit that the man 
who extracts ore from the bowels of 
the earth is as much entitled to pro- 
tection as the man who works it 
into pigs and into shapes above 
ground. This wise provision has 
been a part of the American system 
of protection, and it is Republican 
doctrine as well. It was preached in 
recent political campaigns by Re- 


publicans and enunciated in the Re- 
publican text-book for the congres- 
sional campaign of 1906. Asa broad 
nation-wide protective principle, we 
should advocate the free importation 
of both raw and finished products, 
which we do not produce, and the 
protection of both raw and finished 
products which we can produce. 
We hear much about the ultimate 
consumer. In our anxiety to benefit 
him let us not forget the ultimate 
producer. Every consumer is a pro- 
ducer and every producer a con- 
sumer. While we are answering the 
demands of one for cheaper goods, 
let us not destroy the market of the 
other. To sell at all, even cheaply, 
is predicated upon the ability to pur- 
chase. Let us guard, therefore, the 
interests of all American producers 
as well as all American consumers. 
Failure to recognize this principle in 
the Wilson Bill was chiefly respon- 
sible for the period of industrial de- 
pression that followed its enactment. 


OBITUARY. 





GEORGE D. HARVEY. 


George Daniel Harvey, senior 
member of the dry goods firm of 
Farley, Harvey & Co., Boston, died 
in Auburndale, April 1, after a brief 
illness. He was born in Walpole, 
N. H., Dec. 20, 1840, and began his 
business career as a clerk in Bellows 
Falls, coming to Boston in 1857. He 
was employed by Farley, Bliss & Co. 
until 1865; then for three years by 
Jordan, Marsh & Co., and then he 
became member of the firm of Far- 
ley, Amsden & Co.,—the name of 
which was changed to Farley, Har- 
vey & Co., in 1874. He was a mem- 
ber of several clubs, including the 
Home Market Club, in which he was 
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a director in 1907-8, and was very 
prominent in the Masonic fraternity. 
He is survived by a widow and two 
sons. His funeral, on April 4, was 
attended by many business associ- 
ates and about 150 employes of the 
Farley-Harvey Company. 





HORACE H. WOOD. 
Horace H. Wood, a prominent 
hosiery manufacturer of Lakeport, 
N. H., died April 6, at the age of 67. 
He had worked in various mills in 
New Hampshire, and had advanced, 
entirely through his own efforts, un- 
til he was proprietor of his own mill, 
the firm name being H. H. Wood & 
Co. Mr. Wood was a stanch protec- 
tionist, and long a member of the 
Home Market Club. 





FOREIGNERS ANDOUR 
TARIFF. 





From the New York Tribune. 

The concern which various Euro- 
pean countries are manifesting over 
some of the proposed terms of 
American tariff revision is worthy of 
passing notice, but more interesting 
is the attitude of the corporal’s guard 
of our own Cobdenites toward these 
European complaints and protests. 
They seem, or affect, to regard them 
as completely condemnatory of our 
tariff system, which, with quaint 
naivete, they think should be framed 
entirely according to the taste and 
fancy of our foreign competitors. 
Whenever France or Germany im- 
poses on American goods a tariff 
heavier than our own protectionists 
ever dreamed of, our American 
Cobdenites are willing to concede 
that they have a right to make their 
tariffs to serve their own interests, 
without regard to impertinent 
Americans who. seek 


to.» enter 


European markets. But when 
American legislators, for the advan-: 
tage of American interests, propose 
a moderate increase of rates on some 
European goods, they regard it as 
the height of effrontery and iniquity, 
and demand to know how anybody 
dares to levy a tax on foreign goods. 

There have been examples in re- 
cent years of the levying of tariffs 
by one country with deliberate in- 
tent to affect injuriously the com- 
merce of another country. They 
have, however, been few anywhere, 
and they have been entirely unknown 
to the United States. The policy of 
this country is protective, not de- 
structive. Its tariffs are designed to 
preserve and promote its own wel- 
fare, not to injure the welfare of its 
neighbors, though, of course, if in- 
cidentally and unintentionally they do 
that the country is not to be blamed 
for it, Altruria being the only land 
which can reasonably be expected to 
sacrifice its own good for that of 
others. Our European neighbors 
understand this principle and act 
upon it, and while they may not en- 
joy the operation of our tariff, they 
are not going to regard its imposi- 
tion as an unfriendly act. 


One of the great difficulties in meeting 
socialism, or even in discussing it at all, 
is the extreme elasticity of its range, 
which extends from the Sermon on the 
Mount to the most ferocious gospel of 
hatred and destruction. Its forms are so 
numerous and its doctrines so indeter- 
minate and variable that it is always 
possible to evade a plain issue and es- 
cape criticism by abandoning one for- 
mula and substituting another. In like 
manner it is possible to appeal to differ- 
ent audiences by putting forward differ- 
ent ideas, by suppressing one side and 
proclaiming another to suit the taste of 
the hearer. Thus the public is deceived. 
—London Times. 


44. THE MEROLTACT ASO RLS ¥" 


A WORKINGMAN’S REVIEW OF THE ECO. 
NOMIC AND FINANCIAL RESULTS OF 
THE LAST ADMINISTRATION. 


In his letter of acceptance, Sept. 
12, 1904, Mr. Roosevelt said in part, 
of trusts and the tariff: 


The question of tariff revision stands 
wholly apart from the question of deal- 
ing with the trusts. Speaking broadly, it 
is evident that the changes in the tariff 
will affect the trusts for weal or for 
woe, simply as they affect the whole 
country. The tariff affects the trusts 
only as it affects all other interests. It 
makes all these interests profitable. 

If a tariff law is passed aimed at pre- 
venting the prosperity of some of our 
people, it is as certain as anything can 
be, that this aim will be achieved only 
by cutting down the prosperity of all of 
our people. 

Every class of our people is bene- 
fited by the protective tariff. The wage 
worker would do well to remember that 
if protection is “robbery,” and is to be 
punished accordingly, he will be the first 
to pay the penalty; for either he will be 
turned adrift entirely, or his wages will 
be cut down to the starvation point. 

At no time in the history of this or 
any other country has there been an era 
so productive of material benefit alike 
to employe and employer as during the 
seven years just passed. The farmer 
has benefited quite as much as the man- 
ufacturer and the wage worker. 


Later in the same letter he says: 


The one consideration which must 
never be omitted in a tariff change is the 
imperative need of preserving the Amer- 
ican standard of living for the American 
working man. 

At all hazards, and no matter what 
else is sought for or accomplished by 
changes of the tariff, the American 
working man must be protected in his 
standard of living, and must be secured 
the fullest opportunity of employment. 
Our laws should in no event afford ad- 
vantage to foreign industries over Amer- 
ican industries. They should in no 


event do less than equalize the differ- 
ence in conditions at home and abroad. 

It is a matter of regret that the pro- 
tective tariff policy, which, during the 
last forty-odd years, has become of the 
the very fibre of the country, is not now 
accepted as definitely established. 

These forty-odd years have been the 
most prosperous years this nation has 
ever seen. 


There are millions of people in 
this country who “regret” that Mr. 
Roosevelt did not stick to his decla- 
rations in his letter accepting the 
nomination as candidate for the 
presidency. Mr. Wakeman, former 
appraiser at the port of New York, 
says that the German agreement, 
giving German exporters to this 
country the right to fix the export 
price on goods entering this country, 
without question by our customs au- 
thorities, and now applied to all the 
principal manufacturing countries in 
Europe, was made in secret, the first 
news of it coming from Germany. 
German manufacturers say that they 
have been six years in fixing its 
terms. Extracts from letters from 
some of our manufacturers to Mr. 
Roosevelt will show the effects of 
the agreement on our industries. 

Thomas E. Brown, of Philadel- 
phia, is a hosiery manufacturer, em- 
ploying 2,000 hands, and previous to 
the German pact, intended to double 
his capacity and employ 3,500 to 
4,000 people. In his letter to the 
President he says: “Mr. President: 
whom did you intend to benefit by 
our treaty with Germany? Certainly 
not our wage earners. If you did, 
you have made a very grave mistake, 
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and one which you should rectify by 
annulling the treaty at once. Our 
employes, 2,000 in number, have 
been reduced from full time, with 
good wages, to one-quarter time, 
and wages to correspond, and if it 
does not change quick, we shall be 
compelled to close down tight.” 

Does this German agreement, giv- 
ing European manufacturers the 
right, without appeal, to put their 
products on our market at prices 
with which our manufacturers can- 
not possibly compete, agree with Mr. 
Roosevelt’s declaration: “At all haz- 
ards, and no matter what else is 
sought for or accomplished by 
changes of the tariff, the American 
workingman must be protected in 
his standard of living, and must be 
secured the fullest opportunity of 
employment?” 

“Our laws should in no event af- 
ford advantage to foreign industries 
over American industries.” Is this 
the “square deal” that Mr. Roose- 
velt talks about? 

Mr. Brown continues: “Mr. Pres- 
ident, cannot you do something to 
aid us, as well as our employes, be- 
cause you cannot aid one without the 
other? The success of the employer 
is necessary to make the success of 
the employe secure.” 

One of the largest manufacturers 
of hosiery in this country writes to 
the American Economist: “No doubt 
you are aware of the wonderful val- 
ues the German manufacturers of 
hosiery are sending into this country 
for $1.83, regular. It beats anything 
we have seen in our business career.” 

“We know of one house that has 
ordered 60,000 dozen, 42 gauge, half 
hose, at $1.83 regular, and in conse- 
quence of these reductions, our fash- 
ioned machinery of this side is idle. 


These facts ought to be brought 
strongly before the Ways and 
Means Committee, and should help 
us to get the duties on hosiery 
raised. We think it an outrage that 
we should be idle here when we can 
make all these goods in this coun- 
trys 

In 1907, before the export price 
privilege of the Roosevelt agreement 
mentioned, went into effect, goods 
similar to those described above 
were being entered from Germany at 
$3.01 per dozen, instead of $1.80 in 
June, 1908. Ladies’ hosiery, 39 
gauge, the same as that described 
above, was entered in June, 1907, at 
$3.30 instead of $1.83 in 1908. No 
such change in cost of production or 
in market value has occurred in the 
last year. It has come about with 
the agreement to give the European 
producer or exporter the right to 
fix the export price, without appeal 
by our government. 

H. E. Ashmore, President of the 
Melbourne Knitting Mills, Philadel- 
phia, in a letter of Aug. 25, 1908, 
says in part: “The present German 
trade treaty, promulgated and estab- 
lished by President Roosevelt, en- 
ables the German hosiery manufac- 
turers to market their hose in this 
country at a figure which we cannot 
touch, if we hold for a fair return on 
our investment and a just compensa- 
tion for our time and labor. The 
practical working result of this low 
tariff German trade treaty upon our 
industry has been an almost com- 
plete cessation of business in our 
line, the stopping of a very large 
percentage of hosiery machinery in 
America, a complete closing down of 
some mills, and the throwing out of 
employment of thousands of men. 
women, girls and boys from Maine 
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to Florida, and from New York to 
San Francisco, while the German 
manufacturers have flooded our 
country with foreign wares. Ameri- 
can money, which by all right and 
reason, justice and precedent, should 
be earned by the American manufac- 
turers and a means of honest liveli- 
hood for the American laborer, now 
passes, by virtue of the German 
agreement, into the possession of the 
German manufacturers, and deprives 
thousands upon thousands of our 
hosiery workers, of the power to 
earn their daily bread.” 

There is nothing mysterious about 
our want of employment. In 1903, 
Mr. Roosevelt forced through Con- 
gress the Cuban treaty, which gave 
to the Cubans $100,000,000 worth of 
American employment annually. 
This German agreement, so far as 
the protection to our labor in the 
Dingley tariff is concerned, in many 
lines of goods is completely wiped 
out. We all know what effect the 
Roosevelt tariff, with the revision 
agitation, has had on our New Eng- 
land industries. Our factories have 
generally been run on short time at 
lower wages. The report of the 
General Electric Co. shows a de- 
crease in business of nearly one-half 
yearly. Up to this spring our immi- 
gration had almost ceased. Nearly 
all property in the country has 
largely decreased in value. 

The Boston Advertiser of March 
ist, in its financial column said in 
part: “The readjustment in business 
conditions now in progress should 
have been made a year ago, and 
would have been made but for poli- 
tical pressure. The effects of a panic 
can be overcome only by a complete 
readjustment to the lower level, in 
which both labor and capital must 


share. Capital has suffered, and it is 
inevitable that labor also shall share 
the burden.” After Cleveland was 
elected in 1892, the New York 
World (Dem. free trade) said: 
“Business conditions must be read- 
justed on a lower basis for capital, 
plant and labor.’ The Advertiser of 
March 2 said: “A sweeping reduc- 
tion in the scale for puddling iron in 
the Schuylkill valley, went into effect 
today at the plant of the Glasgow 
Iron Co., from $4.50 per ton to $3.00 
per ton.” This is a reduction of one- 
third. This is under the Roosevelt 
tariff, and this is the usual result. 

While our imports for the fiscal 
year 1908 have been larger than ever 
before, with the exception of 1906 
and 1907, our production of manu- 
factured products has largely de- 
creased. The Boston Advertiser of 
Aug. 8, 1908, says: “Christmas time 
from the child’s point of view, was 
vividly recalled when the German 
steamship Belgravia, from Ham- 
burg, docked yesterday and began 
discharging her cargo, consisting 
chiefly of toys. This shipment of the 
product of Teutonic skill is only the 
forerunner of similar shipments 
which will arrive from now on to 
meet the Christmas demand.” 

The increase in imports from 
Germany in 1908, over those of 1907, 
in cotton knit goods, earthen and 
china ware, paper and manufactures 
of toys, wool dress goods, were $2,- 
770,264. Our dutiable imports have 
increased from $482,704,318 in 1900 
to $790,391,664 in 1907. These are 
all competing imports. 

While our railroads are not al- 
lowed to favor large concerns in 
rates on domestic products, they are 
allowed to discriminate in favor of 
foreign products. Rates from Bos- 
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ton to Chicago on imported prod- 
ucts are quoted at 30 cents per 100 
pounds, and on domestic commodi- 
ties 50 cents per 100 pounds. From 
New Orleans to Chicago the rate is 
quoted at 22 cents per 100 pounds on 
imported products, and 75 cents on 
domestic products. 

It costs 33 per cent. more to run 
our government at the end of Roose- 
velt’s administration than it did at 
the beginning of it. The navy has 
been doubled in his seven years. 
Money worse than thrown away, be- 
cause it is tremendously expensive 


to keep these ships in commission. — 


The White House has been remod- 
eled at an expense of several hun- 
dred thousand dollars under the 
present administration. There will 
be a deficit estimated at $125,000,000 
at the end of the present fiscal year. 
Also a deficit of some thousands of 
millions of dollars in the pockets of 
our people. 

The deposits in Massachusetts 
savings banks have been increasing 
at an average rate of $24,086,000 per 
year, for the Io years preceding 
1907. In that year the increase fell 
to $12,859,000, and in 1908 the in- 
crease was only $2,579,000. No Re- 
publican candidate since that party 
was organized has stated so clearly 
and emphatically the absolute neces- 
sity of adequate protection to labor, 
as did Mr. Roosevelt in his letter ac- 
cepting the nomination in 1904. We 
are repeating: “At all hazards, and 
mo matter what else is sought for or 
accomplished, by changes in the 
tariff, the American workingman 
must be protected in his wages, in 
his standard of living, and must be 
secured the fullest opportunity of 
employment. Our laws should in no 
event afford advantage to foreign in- 
dustries of American industries.” 


No Republican candidate has 
proved so recreant to his avowed 
principles as has Mr. Roosevelt. 
Looking at Mr. Roosevelt’s admin- 
istration from the view point of a 
wage earner, taking it all in all, we 
think that it is the most disastrous to 
the country we have had since Bu- 
chanan’s, It will take generations to 
recover from it. So far not one of 
his admirers have pointed out a 
single benefit that the country has 
received. All there is in sight is 
property annihilation, and prosperity 
destroyed. 

Geo. W. RUSSELL. 

Atkinson, N. H., March 8, 1909. 


CASE OF THE) CARDED 
WOOLEN MANUFAC- 
TURERS! 





The following statement of the 
complaint of the woolen, as distin- 
guished from the worsted, manufac. 
turers, was sent from Philadelphia to 
President Taft, not with any expec- 
tation, probably, that he would at- 
tempt to influence Congress on the 
subject, but as a way of getting both 
Congress and the public to sit up 
and listen. The Maine association 
as well as those from other states 
united in it: 

The committee representing the Penn- 
sylvania members, also the committee 
from other States, of the National Asso- 
ciation of Carded Woolen Manufactur- 
ers appeared before the Senate Finance 
Committee at Washington Wednesday, 
April 7, to ask for an equalization of the 
tariff, as was promised to them in the 
plank of the Republican platform. 

We only asked to have righted what 
was wrong, but we were informed that 
nothing would be done for us. We see 
that the House has voted for free hides, 
while a prohibitory duty is placed onthe 
by-products of the worsted manufac- 
turer. We did not ask that these prod- 
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ucts should be placed on the free list, 
but only for an equal duty same as on 
wool from which they come. 

Here in Philadelphia we all know that 
the woolen mills of our kind are going 
out of business, and if the present tariff 
continues we also know that we will 
have to do the same. We were informed 
that if we could not get along under 
present conditions to get out of business, 
but we do not think the Government in- 
tends to legislate us out of business. 

We were also informed by a represen- 
tative of the worsted manufacturers that 
we would get nothing, and that we had 
better get out of business, as the woolen 
industry would never recover. The 
present duty on noils and wastes is pro- 
hibitory, therefore yielding no revenue 
to the Government, and if it is the pur- 
pose of the Senate to so adjust the pres- 
ent tariff as to increase the revenues it 
would seem only reasonable and just 
that the duty be reduced to a point 
where the carded woolen manufacturers 
may at least have the privilege of im- 
porting these stocks if they so desire, 
and not be compelled to obtain all their 
supply from the domestic worsted man- 
ufacturer. 

The term “woolen manufacturer” here 
is understood to mean the producer of 
woolen goods by the carding process of 
wool, and not by combing, and does not 
include what is termed worsted goods. 
Noils are the by-product of the worsted 
industry. They are the short stock 
combed out of long-stapled wool, and 
cannot again be used by the worsted 
manufacture. They can only be manu- 
factured by the carding process. They, 
therefore, become the raw material of 
the woolen manufacturer. 

The peculiar situation is this: The 
combing wools from which the noils are 
made (much of it washed) have a low 
rate of duty, yet the by-product, noils, 
losing from 10 to 25 per cent. in scour- 
ing and cleaning, not being worth near 
the value of the original wool from the 
noils are combed, are made dutiable at 
a prohibitory rate, manifestly working 
to the benefit and advantage of the wor- 
sted manufacturer and to the detriment 
and disadvantage of the woolen manu- 


facturer. The same line of argument is 
applicable to yarn waste (unbroken). 

We would, therefore, respectfully sug- 
gest that these articles—noils and yarn 
waste (unbroken)—take a relative duty 
as wool; and we ask that top waste, 
slubbing waste, roving waste, and ring 
waste also take a relative duty. Gar- 
netted waste, carbonized noils and all 
other wastes and noils changed from 
their original condition to be made 
dutiable in proportion. 

We do not understand why the duty 
on any by-product should be made pro- 
hibitory. The committee appeared be- 
fore the Ways and Means Committee 
and they had been given a concession by 
the proposed Payne bill, as follows: 


Bill 

Dingley Payne 

duty. duty. 

Top and roving wastes ....30¢. 25¢. 
Slubbing, ring and_ gar- 

nétteds wastes ia iworseeane 30c. 20c. 

ROA Yt sedate hr cute ME 25c. 20¢. 

Noils and yarn waste ..... 20¢. 18c. 


This same committee appeared before 
the Senate Finance Committee, and they 
have not been given any consideration 
whatever, as the proposed Senate bill 
duties on the above articles are precisely 
those of the present Dingley bill, which 
has worked such an injustice to the 
carded woolen manufacturers. 

While we are thoroughly in favor of a 
tariff that shall protect the wool grower 
and manufacturer, we fail to see the jus- 
tice or equity of the present duty of 30 
cents for top, slubbing, roving and gar- 
netted wastes, and 20 cents for noils, 
yarn and thread wastes, which is prac- 
tically prohibitive. 

Why not make the duty on noils and 
wastes proportionate to the duty on the 
original wools from which these are 
taken, and thereby make a just distinc- 
tion in the rate of duty for the various 
grades? Why should noils combed 
from carpet wools or above bear the 
Same amount of duty as those from the 
finer grades of wool? 

The purpose of the tariff is (or should 
be) the adequate protection of all indus- 
tries; not to discriminate in favor of one 
as against another. The present duty 
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on noils and wastes is prohibitive and 
compels the woolen manufacturer to ob- 
tain his supply of this class of material 
from the domestic worsted manufac- 
turer, who thereby gains a manifest ad- 
vantage over the woolen manufacturer. 
It also enables the domestic producer of 
noils to obtain an excessive price for 
this by-product, thereby adding to his 
profits—to the detriment and disadvan- 
tage of the woolen manufacturers; while 
in the foreign market this material, re- 
maining at a low price, enables the for- 
eign manufacturer to make cheap woolen 
goods, which can be imported into this 
country in competition with woolen 
goods of home production. 


In another statement issued by 
the same people the difficulty under 
which they labor is thus set forth: 


The following example is cited to 
show how the Dingley law militated 
against the manufacturer using heavy 
shrinking wools: Wool shrinking 20 per 
cent. gives 80 pounds of scoured wool to 
every hundred pounds of wool in the 
grease, and pays a duty of $11, which is 
equal to 13.7c. duty on the scoured 
pound. On the other hand, grease wool 
that shrinks 70 per cent. will yield but 
30 pounds of scoured to every hundred 
pounds. Paying $11 per hundred pounds 
duty means 36.6 cents duty on the 
scoured pound. 


TRADE WITH CUBA AND THE 
PHILIPPINES. 





From the Speech of Hon. J. W. Ford- 
ney, of Michigan, in the House of 
Representatives, March 26. 

I wish to say that I think Cuban 
reciprocity was the most unfav- 
orable trade agreement ever 
made between the United States 
and any other country in the 
world. Let me say briefly that 


I have taken the record of our 


exports and imports to and from 
Cuba for five years from the adop- 
tion of Cuban reciprocity, and here 
is the startling statement: The bal- 


ance of trade against us for the five 
years prior to the adoption of Cuban 
reciprocity averaged $15,652,000 pet 
year. Under Cuban _ reciprocity, 
which some gentlemen have lauded 
to the skies, the balance of trade 
against us for five years has reached 
the enormous sum of $43,781,000; 
and in addition thereto, in taking on 
an increased amount of imports 
from Cuba, the reduction of our 
revenues on goods coming from 
Cuba has amounted to more than 
$60,000,000. I believe, my friends, 
that the sooner we repeal Cuban rec- 
iprocity the better for the people of 
the United States. (Applause.) 

Now, one word and I will close. 
We are trying to do something for 
the Philippine Islands. Let me tell 
you what the Philippine Islands are 
doing for us. I will stand by the 
bill and the compromise on sugar, 
the free importation of 300,000 tons 
per year from the Philippine Islands 
into the United States. 

I am willing to stand by that, and 
the sugar men of the country whom 
I have consulted are also satisfied. 
For the last ten years there has been 
turmoil in this House over the duty 
on sugar. There never has been a 
session of Congress in the ten years 
that. I have had the honor to be a 
member of this House that the ques- 
tion of the reduction of the duty on 
sugar has not been advocated in 
some manner or other, and our 
present good president, Mr. Taft, has 
agreed in my presence that during 
his administration he will not permit, 
as far as he can avoid it by his action, 
any further reduction in the sugar 
schedule if we will accept this agree- 
ment and let the 300,000 tons to 
come in free from the Philippines. 
Last year the Philippine Islands ex- 
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ported $60,000,000 worth of stuff and 
fifteen millions, or 25 per cent., came 
to the United States. She imported 
$30,000,000 worth of stuff, and she 
took the measly sum of $5,000,000 
worth from the United States. It is 
costing us, if I am correctly in- 
formed, $14,000,000 per year to 
maintain peace in the islands, and 
if you will look up the record you 
will find that our pension rolls 
amount to $23,000,000 annually for 
Spanish war soldiers. Great good- 
ness! After doing all this for the 
Philippine Islands, she buys only 
one-sixth of her imports from us— 
the measly sum of $5,000,000 of our 
products—and then comes back and 
asks us for more, and complains be- 
cause we reserve the right to tax 
in excess of 300,000 tons of sugar 
and tobacco coming in here above 
the limited amount. 

I say the Filipinos have nothing 
to complain of after what the gov- 
ernment of the United States has 
done for them. As the humorist of 
the House last year, Adam Bede, 
said in speaking of the Philippine 
Islands: “So far as I am concerned, 
I would be glad to change them for 
Ireland and raise our own police- 
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men. 





THE PULP AND PAPER 
INDUSTRIES. 





From the Speech of Hon. Frank E. 
Guernsey, of Maine, in the House of 
Representatives, March 31. 

The most notable departure from 
the principles of protection as laid 
down in the Republican platform are 
in the pulp, paper, and lumber sched- 
ules. These appear to me to ap- 
proach nearer to the declarations in 
the Democratic platform, for the 


reason that when the Democratic 
platform was written the Democratic 
party, having no use for that part 
and parcel of the thirteen original 
States of this Union—now the State 
of Maine—that had been handing 
out Republican majorities to presi- 
dential candidates for the past half a 
century, struck at her leading indus- 
tries—pulp, paper, and lumber—and 
declared that these especially and 
above all others should be free listed. 

Maine, while not the leading, is 
one of the leading pulp and paper 
States in this Union. It is estimated 
that there are $50,000,000 of capital 
invested in plants within the State. 
The industry was started in Maine 
as early as 1731 by Samuel Waldo, 
a Boston merchant, who contracted 
to build a paper mill on the Presum- 
cook River at Falmouth, and about 
the same time a paper mill was built 
at Stroudwater, also in Falmouth. 

Through various stages the indus- 
try has progressed to its present im- 
portance, developing the water pow- 
ers of the State and manufacturing 
into a finished product a portion of 
the enormous annual production of 
Maine’s forests, which raw material 
was formerly almost wholly shippec’: 
beyond the borders of the State to 
be made into a finished product else- 
where. 

More impressive and more im- 
portant than the capital invested or 
the great plants constructed are the 
towns that have been built up and 
the villages created by the paper 
makers. All around the great plants 
the paper makers have built their 
homes—the homes of an industrious 
and contented people—and it is in 
their behalf more than any other in- 
terest that I want to make my appeal 
to you, as it was to them that you 
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made your appeal in November. 

The promoters of pulp and paper 
plants have in many instances sought 
out undeveloped water powers back 
in the forests as desirable points for 
the establishment of plants. The 
paper makers have followed the 
plants and invested their all in many 
cases by building their homes in 
these single-industry places. 

Along with the building of these 
homes have been built churches and 
schoolhouses. The small trader has 
opened his store; the money of the 
small investor and the accumulated’ 
savings of the many in the savings 
banks have been loaned out to the 
home builders and the traders in 
these paper towns, all in full confi- 
dence that the great Republican 
party would not turn its back in a 
day or a night on an industry that 
has grown up under its protection, 
causing! it to be curtailed and per- 
haps suspended, resulting in the 
home being rendered valueless and 
the investment being scaled. 

The loss will not stop there, but it 
will reach out to the farmer in the 
surrounding country who has founda 
a market for the products of his gar- 
den, his field, and his wood lot. Let 
Congress be careful how it lays its 
heavy hand on these industries, lay- 
ing them open to foreign competi- 
tion, for that same hand will rest far 
heavier on the home builder and all 
those that go with him and follow in 
his trail. 

Let not Congress drive the paper 
makers into Canada and render val- 
ueless the homes that they have buiit 
in the United States, for if the pro- 
posed change in the pulp and paper 
schedules accomplishes anything or 
anywhere near what is predicted for 
it, it will of necessity transfer a great 
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portion of the paper-making busi- 
ness from the United States to Can- 
ada. 

Already American investors of 
large means have accumulated vast 
territories of timber lands within 
Canada’s domains, and are only 
waiting favorable opportunity to 
construct pulp and paper plants upon 
them for the purpose of supplying 
the American market, which will at 
once strike a heavy, if not a fatal, 
blow to American industries in this 
same line and destroy the invest- 
ments of the home builders of the 
United States. 

Let us not forget that one home 
builder here is worth to us what ten 
would be in Canada, for here they 
build up communities and contribute 
in taxes, and by their personal pres- 
ence aid in the.support and main- 
tenance of the Government. 

I have seen in recent years a pro-: 
spective city spring into existence in 
the wilderness of northern Maine, 
composed of these same home-build- 
ing paper makers. Where but a few 
years ago there was but a single 
farmhouse located by a lonely 
stream, now there is a prosperous 
community of several thousand peo- 
ple and vast development of water 
power. 

At Rumford Falls like results, 
only perhaps more extensive, long 
ago took place. Like communities 


are springing into existence and ac- 


tivity in several other places in the 
State of Maine. 

It is in the development of the 
water powers and the manufacture 
of the raw products of the forest 
that the future of the State lies. 
While the State was settled early, 
development has not been as rapid 
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as in some other sections of the 
country. 

In the northwesterly portion of 
the State there lies an empire within 
itself and an unbroken wilderness 
containing enormous natural re- 
sources in undeveloped water power 
and forests, whose annual produc- 
tion is far in excess of the amount 
being utilized at the present time. 
Great quantities of wood products 
go to waste annually through rot, 
blow downs, and fire, the true devel- 
opment and conservation of which 
territory is almost entirely depend- 
ent upon the advent of the paper 
makers, the development of the 
water powers, the manufacture of 
the products of the forest, and the 
building up of communities, which 
will result in the building of rail- 
roads and the development of the 
territory and the resulting develop- 
ment of the State generally. 

As the gentleman from [Illinois 
[Mr. Mann] in his remarks stated 


that there was a lack of information 


about the industry in Maine, I will 
submit the following: According to 
the latest official records of Maine— 
those of 1906, relating to the pulp 
and paper industry—there were 
within the State 38 different estab- 
lishments. Ground-wood pulp was 
made at 20, sulphite pulp at 13, and 
soda pulp at 5. Paper was made at 
19 of the establishments, pulp 
boards at 3, and leather boards at 2. 

Paper in its different forms was 
made at 31 of these different estab- 
lishments, and the daily output of 
these 31 mills was 1,940,000 pounds 
of ground-wood pulp, 1,424,000 
pounds of sulphite pulp, and 580,000 
pounds of soda pulp, a total of 3,- 
918,000 pounds. 

There were 25 establishments or 
28 mills where paper in its various 


grades was manufactured, including 
paper boards and leather boards. 
The classification of the daily output 
of the 28 mills was: 


Pounds. 
IN GAVE HG DEB ys. sf c\k'o bie vie RE 1,430,000 
Maatavmanet: fo.) oi spol, ae 294,000 
PSM OR 0S bo 5 acy ORE 270,000 
News and manila paper ...... 318,000 
Book and white paper ........ 164,000 
News and bag paper ......... ‘100,000 
Manila and writing paper .... 70,000 
Manila, wrapping, and bag 
DASeP ENR TE Lis) 2s le led hee ee 54,000 
Manila, book paper, coating, 
and envelope paper ........ 280,000 
Wrapping and _ miscellaneous 
BADEN Mail, shoe oy by CAM 38,000 
be EE bra: Ys PUM ake aint Wr A 97,000 
Leatherv board. 4.vccbace eee 13,000 
Making a daily total of .... 3,128,000 


The same census shows that, in 
round numbers, 334,000,000 feet of 
spruce was used in the mills, of 
which 20,000,000 feet was Canadian 
spruce; that of the Maine spruce 
used 32,000,000 feet was edgings; 
that in the mills 8,606 people were 
employed, receiving $4,820,268 per 
year; that a total value of the annual 
product of the industry was $34,- 
617,666. 

Undoubtedly those that were in- 
directly employed in connection with 
the industry, as men in the woods, 
and so forth, would bring the total 
number employed up to nearly, if not 
quite, 15,000 people, while the total 
number dependent on the industry 
conservatively estimated is not less 
than 60,000 people. 

Since the census of 1906 pulp and 
paper mills have been enlarged and 
new ones constructed, so that the 
amount of the men, labor, wages, 
and output of the mills is consider- 
ably in excess of the amount indi- 
cated in the state census of 1906, 
which clearly illustrates the extent 
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and the vast importance of this in- 
dustry in the State of Maine. 

Under the Dingley tariff law, 
which was the result, in a measure, 
of years of experience and careful 
observation by that distinguished 
citizen of Maine, the late Nelson 
Dingley, the industry has progressed 
by steady strides, and, while ade- 
quately protected, yet it has never 
produced excessive profits to the in- 
vestors. In many instances the en- 
tire earnings have gone into the 
development of the plants, with re- 
sulting benefit to the State, rather 
than being distributed in dividends. 
In view of these conditions I firmly 
believe that it is in the best interests 
of all that the schedule of the Ding- 
ley tariff act should be re-enacted in 
this measure. 


Months—Steel British prices and 
Rails. American equivalents. 
January, 1906----++--+++-eee 46 os. 7d=$20.35 
February.-.---+++eseeereees 6-3) .t = 29.95 
March oy OPERAS rt aa ea 6 5 Ona 30.41 
April Peer decease secce cose 6 5 oO = 30.41 
May Ree wha. o5) ais .060 056, 44 l0le, che 6 TO == 30.89 
June... eee cece eer eceee cece Bre eG es 37.02 
July ..ceee cece ee ee cece teens Bay) Oa 37,02 
August ott tteeeeee cece cece Brie G ses, 31.02 
September ..---+-+-+++--ee- Se = BT.O2 
QVGEGDET cele ihc ce eclalee sisicis neve 6 ee ae 31.02 
November... esse vecccceeces Gi Ota 41,02 
December. « -ccecccsccccccces 610 o= 31.63 
January, 1907--+-+-++eeeeeeee D- 8240.3" 32.23 
February MPCs) Ki atafaless ele'eie 6 TS ycnee 32.84 
OO OE ee oe eer eer a 6 Po es 32.84 
April . eee cece cee eee eeeee O'Ts) .O == '32.54 
May -eeere cere ceeeeereeeees ite Coes 22.84 
June. sees cece cece eeeeeeees Gra ore 32.84 
July Misia asl sfelsl(evaca a ssh elas s'e aise e GO. BS. Ores (32.04 
AUQUSt+ + +s secre eee eee eeeee Oe £9 ys ae 33-45 
September. Suds lais sHalipielevens 6 O18) Os 32.84 
INA Pa Outs) (Oy ez 32.54 
WOVEN DEL ese sccc cuss cecies Gc lGa oO) == 31.63 
SEILER ON cis 0'ao aisle dis el aierse'e s GIFS Gis 31.02 
January, 1908---+-+-+--ee eee Gong Oi==*20.80 
February BPM eta et ated shaueyslerwie ae i 2G i=et 20.60 
PPR TIE giv'els s-8's's 'Siclb'g wia'es Geter =3°20; 35 
April Mes rae wie cle etelnts Bo eies 5 18 6 = 28.82 
May -eecee sree ce eesseencece Sy ee Cae ZO. 56 
JUNE 0 ee eee eee eee eee eeee ey; 6°=='25.55 
July SIGPRTME Gia a) ais) @ diane) eis) s'alere has Binz) G1. 28.58 
AUQUSt+ + ee cece cece cece renee 5 16 = 28.28 
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PRICES, OF STERIL) RAITUS’ IN 
ENGLAND. 





Reprint from the Iron and Steel Bulletin. 


Below will be found a table giving 
the average monthly prices of Brit- 
ish and American Bessemer steel 
rails from January 1, 1906, to 
August 31,1908. The British prices, 
which we have reduced to American 
equivalents, are for rails f. o. b. Mid- 
dlesbrough and the American prices 
are for rails at mills in Pennsylvania. 
The British prices are compiled from 
quotations in the Iron and Coal 
Trades Review, the leading iron 
trade paper published in the United 
Kingdom. In 1906 and 1907 the 
maximum price for British steel 
rails was reached in August, 1907, 
the price during the whole month 


Prices of American 


British prices 
steel rails. 


over American 


binding ae ae aa shat pete eve I PROC MORAL TA AR. St 482 H 
Suit pale n leah tees BSLO0 s nies ioe hae we PRE 
PPR HEE es Sis eh ete ZB.O0 eee dy edele ind een ene 
Ue deh Whe Sid asotate led #4 BBiGOs. 41 sonics Sk sais wel ay ome 
sacks aisha tar wa oh )ielé ©. QO Jiita's «be aldarawetan Bue 
eM dd olaie ince Wal aio ¥ 25.O0e ss ibe vidthicegy (A104 
cece e cw enecnces ZO OOials alse latelate pice teeter 
Miiad pia Welt ea meio < POG dade 5 OF svlaly aia Moe guOZ 
$s d odin eles sem t( 2O.00 40 ges ainea pie h 44k 3.02 
Sine s)'a wie en's! «6, pla.eid 2B.00ie 6 0/05 alate vie) wisie'e aie) 3.02 
a aie iietetal cuay Ree acd pic hole PaO ye Pir ee Rey. 
dl nists atts Weeilole oe AS: OUb sue sara we serene, 303 
se Oa a shel a aun aA BOO G Seay tee wine 6 Wega 
elawerdipi ate Solan eas 28.00% vvnecacdaceeee 4,04 
sess se miele wale ole AB.OGi)< aim slerale wc siaie cle) AOA 
eae tioral wed Ne aa me ASOD rie la va heaves «Alo 
fp ee her eee. BOLOO siphdiekicte wesw asieiteod 
4 yisWainl ) Shasmoh aie diate pt Wea AE APE Be 4.84 
BEC Tay ein talon fare omar ears ZB.OOceserececscercss 4.04 
G10) aU APLAR UNA NE SU a 28.00. cess cescescees 5.45 
Fis a hte stele anaes AS OO es dda daewimanie sh eldsed 
Sis Wap aval Cheval ey esti. hake 28.00 see cecccscesees 4.04 
a erate. arabe denote tete/ eens BS COe'e «sera t obese elev oda’ 3.63 
Whe disttete eroveneredahebans te ZS. OO s sacs sine aelcat 3.02 
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ranging $5.45 per ton above the 
American price. The average yearly 
price for English steel rails in 1906 
was $30.73 per ton; in 1907 it was 
$32.59; and in the eight months of 
1908 it was $28.97. The average 
price of American steel rails during 
the last seven years has been $28 per 
ton. 


THE MATTER OF INCOMES. 


From a Communication of F. W. 
Hewes, Addressed to Congress. 





A few Americans are disbursers 
only. (Some one else did the pro- 
ducing or the personal production 
was done in past years.) This minor- 
ity class, having fixed incomes, 
naturally clamors for low prices. 
The lower the price, the farther the 
fixed income will go. 

We of the majority have to face 
the fact. that every cut in price 
whittles down our ability to produce 
an income, 

Those of us whose incomes de- 
pend directly upon the great funda- 
mental industries (manufacture, 
agriculture, etc.) feel this truth more 
keenly, perhaps, than others, because 
if those industries must sell their 
marketable products at a lower price, 
the cut must fall upon those whose 
incomes are drawn directly from 
those industries; that is, upon the in- 
comes of both capital and labor. In 
the end each must suffer, or the in- 
dustry must terminate, for neither 
capital nor labor will accept the 
whole reduction. 

Those of us whose incomes de- 
pend less directly upon the great 
fundamental industries probably feel 
the truth less keenly. Thoughtful 
merchants realize that the millions of 
people engaged in the great funda- 


mental industries (capitalists and 
their employees) constitute the great 
bulk of their customers, and that a 
cut in the incomes of those millions 
means an equal cut in their ability 
to purchase. Unthoughtful mer- 
chants and the body of wage earners 
in trade do not so fully realize that 
truth. 

Far-seeing railroad managers 
realize that the less people buy, the 
less freight traffic there will be; for 
railroad freight consists entirely of 
things purchased. They also realize 
that a reduced income means a re- 
duction in travel. Near-sighted 
managers, and most of their em- 
ployees do not think far enough to 
fathom their own dependence on the 
full incomes of other men. 

Those of us whose incomes still 
more remotely (although just as ab- 
solutely) depend upon the great 


fundamental industries, feel the truth 


of that relation only dimly if at all. 

Here and there a professional man 
keenly realizes that his own income 
is but a link in the chain that binds 
all incomes (except fixed incomes) 
in one common bond of participa- 
tion. 

Reduced incomes of non-profes- 
sional people reduce the spur to call 
in the services of lawyers and phy- 
sicians. They also reduce the con- 
tribution to the support of ministers, 
missionaries, musicians, artists and 
all whose work is either to elevate 
or to entertain society. 

Still more remote is that large 
body of men and women whose in- 
comes are paid out of the tax gather- 
ers’ till (teachers in public schools 
and government officials and other 
such employees). 

These are people having almost 
fixed incomes, and naturally they are 
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almost of the same view as those 
whose incomes are really fixed. Yet 
it still holds true that even civil gov- 
ernments are at times compelled to 
cut the incomes (salaries or wages) 
of its employees. When the general 
income of all other workers is too 
long or too severely cut, then “re- 
trenchment” becomes a fact in even 
governmental operations. 

Thus the overwhelming majority 
of income producers is graded froin 
those keenly aware of the need of 
laws to prevent the competition of 
low priced market products to those 
scarcely realizing the need. 

Laws framed to benefit the almost 
universal majority will be con- 
demned by the small but clamorous 
minority having fixed incomes. 

Laws passed to benefit those hav- 
ing fixed incomes, by giving them 
low priced market products, and as 
a consequence low priced profession- 
al and other service, will of necessity 
cut the incomes of those who furnish 
the market products and the personal 
services. 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
WAGES. 





The Fallacy of Cheap Goods—Protec- 
tion Maintains a Higher Standard 
of Living. 





From the Speech of Hon. Arthur L. 
Bates, of Pennsylvania, in the 
House of Representatives, March 


30, 1909. 

Mr. Chairman, I desire to say a 
word on the subject of wages. The 
distinguished gentleman from Mis- 
souri (Mr. Clark) on the other side 
of this chamber said to me a week 
or two ago, “Why are you people 
always harping about wages being 
higher in America than in foreign 
countries?’ Why, Mr. Chairman, 


because it is true. We have known 
nothing of hard times in this country 
in the last eighteen months com- 
pared with the experiences of 
Europe, and especially England and 
Ireland. There is practiced tariff for 
revenue only, which is still invoked 
by the Democratic party. In Bel- 
fast, which is the center of the tex- 
tile-fabric industry, they employ 
about 120,000 hands. The wages oi 
men in those factories range from 
six to seven dollars per week; the 
wages of women from $3 to $4 per 
week. The wages of men and wo- 
men performing the same labor in 
this country are from two to four 
times as much. In this industry in 
Belfast an average week’s work is 
fifty-five hours. It is only by the 
closest economy, far lower than ever 
practiced in this country, that thev 
even exist. I have looked up some- 
what the wages of railway employees 
at home and abroad. The average 
wage paid railroad employees in 
France is $256 a year; in Great 
Britain, $302 a year; in Germany, 
$338; in the United States, $642. The 
average wage paid firemen in Great 
Britain is $300; in the United States 
the average is $765. 

It is an error to assert that the 
cost of living is so much greater 
here than over there, if they live as 
well as we do. More than half the 
supplies of the United Kingdom are 
bought abroad, and mostly from the 
United States. In the city of Glas- 
gow are 80,000 families living, each 
family in a single room. It is no 
wonder that advanced English 
thought of a Balfour or a Chamber- 
lain says: “It is not well with our 
English trade. The most advanced 
of our commercial rivals are not onlv 
protectionists, but are going to re- 
main so.” 
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Joseph Chamberlain, in a signed 
statement in the London Telegraph, 
said: ‘After a long period of suc- 
cess, the policy of unrestricted im- 
ports has now shown sign of failure. 
Our supremacy has been wrested 
from us. One by one, markets once 
profitable and expanding are closed 
to us by hostile tariffs. We have 
lost the power of bargaining for the 
removal of these barriers to our 
PRA s N 

A gentleman on the other side 
was concerned the other day about 
the wool question and keeping the 
poor people warm and trying to keep 
off the dread tuberculosis. I re- 
ceived a circular pointing out the 
necessity of a reduction of the duty 
on manufactures of woolens and 
especially on carpets. Great heav- 
ens! Mr. Chairman, in what other 
country on the face of the globe 
does the laboring man have any 
carpets, or any parlor floor on which 
to put them, if he had carpets? Oa: 
in what other land on the face of 
the globe does the workingman have 
a Sunday coat, as pleaded for by the 
distinguished gentleman from Mis. 
souri, as well as a day coat, or any 
of the luxuries of life that are en- 
joyed by the great warp and woof 
of the people of the United States? 

And now I desire to say a word 
on the fallacy of cheap goods: The 
idea that we might sell everything 
for a good price and buy everything 
cheap is most fascinating. What does 
it mean to buy in the cheapest 
market? It simply means that the 
American people are to buy their 
glass, earthen, and china ware, cot- 
tons, woolens, silks, linens, tools, 
machinery, hardware, cutlery, iron, 
steel, and, in fact, every manufac- 
tured article in Europe; that they 


shall cease entirely buying of home 
producers unless our manufacturers 
will sell these articles cheaper than 
they can get goods the cheapest; 
other people of the earth. 

It means that we will buy our food 
and farm products in Canada, the 
Argentine Republic, or wherever 
they can ‘be bought at the lowest 
prices. It means that the purchasers 
of other countries shall buy where 
they can get goods the cheapest; 
hence the purchasers of the world 
would not come to the United States 
to buy their manufactured goods or 
farm products unless they can buy 
them cheaper here than in any other 
country. Instead, then, of selling 
there, we would be reduced to the 
necessity of selling cheap or not at 
all, excepting of course as we might 
produce a superior article or some- 
thing that can not be obtained else- 
where. We could only become sel- 
lers by selling for a lower price than 
anyone else, 

It means that the cost of produc- 
tion below the rest of the world must 
necessarily follow. It means the in- 
voking of the law of the “survi- 
val of the fittest.” It means that 
those industries that could not stand 
the struggle should perish. It means 
that capital, if there is any left from 
the ruin that would be wrought, 
must seek other investment or go 
into hiding and be unprofitable. It 
means that laborers thrown out of 
work must find employment in some 
other industries, but it means also 
that the other industries must always 
be those in which the commodities 
can be produced cheaper than else- 
where. It means that to enable us 
to sell in the best markets we must 
undersell all competitors, There 
would thus ensue an entire revolu- 
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tion in the methods and conduct of 
business here, and leveling down 
through every channel to the very 
lowest line of our competitors. Our 
habits of life would have to change; 
our wages cut down 50 per cent, or 
more; our homes exchanged for 
hovels. This is what would neces- 
sarily flow in the wake of free or 
freer trade. All goods would be 
cheap, but how costly when 
measured by the degradation that 
would ensue. 

It is a principle as old as the hills 
and everlasting as the unchanging 
law that when goods are cheapest 
men are poorest; and the most dis- 
tressing experiences in this country 
or in all human history have been 
when everything was lowest and 
cheapest when measured in money, 
but highest and dearest when meas- 
ured by labor. . . 

We have in this country a higher 
order of civilization than elsewhere. 
If, then, the consumers of the United 
States pay more for the necessaries 
and comforts of life than they would 
under a low-wage scale, they are 
simply contributing to the mainte- 
nance of that civilization, intelligence, 
comfort, happiness which makes the 
people of this country conspicuous 
among the nations of the world. 
Whether we pay more for the neces- 
sities of life than those in other 
countries or work for a lower wage 
is wholly immaterial. That is not 
the question. The real question 1s, 
Does it pay them to do it? 

Tariff laws encourage men with 
money to open mines, build factories, 
establish industries, which could not 
exist were it not for the tariff laws 
which shield them from foreign com- 
petition. This creates a demand for 


labor. A protective tariff, then, be- 
comes a protection to opportunity. 
If the people are given opportunity 
for employment, they will fix their 
own wage rate. If these oppor- 
tunities are destroyed, it is impos- 
stble to satisfy them. The wants of 
men are satisfied through the efforts 
of labor. The main arguments on 
the other side of this House seem 
to be based upon the narrow. de- 
mands of man as an individual, with 
no reference whatever to his relation 
to society. It is the doctrine of in- 
dividualism—the cold, cruel doctrine 
of the survival of the fittest. It is 
the doctrine of Richard Cobden, of 
John Stuart Mill, of David Ricardo, 
and the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. Clark). 

John Bright conceded a vital point 
in the controversy in 1886 when he 
admitted that the one way by which 
free competition can be met and 
home factories preserved is by a re- 
duction of wages. This, then, is the 
only alternative. Reduce the tariff 
on competing products, admit freer 
importations, and then only by re- 
ducing wages and degrading labor 
are our industries to be defended and 
carried on. The American market is 
worth more than twice as much to 
us as all the foreign markets com- 
bined, even if we could possess those 
foreign markets exclusively. What 
would it profit us to tear down our 
home market and gain the whole 
world of markets? 


There has never been any reason for 
assuming that the Republican party, by 
favoring Tariff revision, would wunder- 
take to revise the schedules in a way 
that would satisfy the enemies of the 
Protective system.—Seattle Post-Intelli- 
gencer. 
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THE BEET SUGAR INDUSTRY. 





From the Speech of Hon. G. J. Diekema, 
of Michigan, in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, March 209. 

If we can base our conclusions 
upon the success of the beet-sugar 
industry in Europe, the reports of 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture, and the progress al- 
ready made in this country, there is 
not the slightest doubt but that 
under a protective tariff continental 
United States can produce all the 
sugar our people will consume. Such 
a plan was feasible in 1897. Under 
the changed conditions growing out 
of our war with Spain it is not now 
practicable. Due consideration must 
be given to certain insular sugar, as 
well as to our continental sugar. 

The various concessions already 
granted to Hawaii, Porto Rico, 
Cuba, and the Philippines have re- 
duced the average rate of duty col- 
lected on sugar entering the United 
States, so that if computed on the 
sugar originally intended by the 
framers of the Dingley Bill to come 
in on the payment of full duty the 
present average rate is only two- 
thirds of the rate fixed in the act of 
1897. In the calendar year 1907 
there were only 355,000 tons full 
duty-paying sugar entering the 
United States. If we admit 300,000 
tons duty free from the Philippines, 
and the increase in our other sources 
of supply simply takes care of the 
increased annual consumption, we 
shall not have any full duty-paying 
sugar entering our ports, and the 
maximum duty collected on raw 
sugar will be 80 per cent. of the 
regular rate, this being the duty on 
Cuban sugar. The danger line has 
been reached. Neither the National 


Treasury nor the domestic industry 
can stand any more cuts in the sugar 
schedule. The concessions already 
made and those provided for in the 
present bill reduce our annual 
customs receipts, based upon our 
present consumption, more than 
$25,000,000. Every sugar-producing 
country in Europe, even though the 
wage rate is much less than ours, 
maintains a higher tariff on sugar 
than the full schedule fixed in the 
Payne Bill or the Dingley Bill. They 
know the value of the industry, and, 
knowing it, protect it even against 
their own colonies. Under the fiscal 
system that has grown up since the 
war with Spain any reduction in the 
tariff on sugar will not only reduce 
our revenues and endanger our 
domestic sugar industry, but will 
work to the disadvantage of our 
island colonies, territories, and de- 


pendencies. 
What about the “ultimate con- 
sumer?’ Are his interests being 


safeguarded by the sugar schedule of 
the Payne Bill? 

A reduction in our sugar tarift 
means the destruction of our 
domestic sugar industry. When once 
destroyed it cannot be re-established. 
Governmental pledges could not be 
stronger than those under which 
capital invested in the production of 
beet sugar. If these pledges are 
violated, and the $100,000,000 now 
invested in that business is sacri- 
ficed, capital will not again embark 
in the enterprise. Neither will it be 
possible to induce the farmer to 
again undertake the culture of beets. 

The creation of such an industry 
requires years of education and mil- 
lions of money. Once destroyed it 
can never be rebuilt. If destroyed, 
our people would be at the absolute 
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mercy of the importer and foreign 
producer of sugar. Every European 
sugar-producing country has two 
prices for sugar; one for home con- 
sumption and the other the f. o. b. 
Hamburg price for export. The 
European pays from 2% cents to 6 
cents per pound more for his sugar 
than the export price. The European 
beet-sugar industry is under govern- 
mental control. Destroy the domes- 
tic sugar industry of the United 
States and the European consumer’s 
price would be at once lowered, 
while the Hamburg export price 
would be raised. The citizens oi 
Europe would get their sugar 
cheaper and the citizens of the 
United States would be obliged to 
pay whatever price the foreign pro- 
ducer might demand. Under exist- 
ing conditions the people of the 
United States buy their sugar 
cheaper than do the people of any 
other civilized country, England and 
a few of her colonies excepted. The 
citizens of every country in contin- 
ental Europe pay more for their 
sugar than do the citizens of the 
United States. 

In 1896 under the Wilson Bill the 
per capita consumption of sugar in 
the United States was 60,9 pounds. 
In 1908 it was 81.2 pounds, an in- 
crease of 33 per cent. in twelve years. 
This certainly does not show that 
“the ultimate consumers” have been 
oppressed by the prices paid for 
sugar during the life of the Dingley 
Bill. 

The Wilson Bill provided for an 
ad valorem tax of 40 per cent. on 
sugar. In 1896, under the operation 
of this law, the average New York 
price of granulated sugar was $4.53 
per 100 pounds. In 1906, the year 
chosen by the committee as a typical 


year upon which to base their cal- 
culations, the average New York 
price of the same grade of sugar was 
$4.51 per 100 pounds. If thus ap- 
pears that our people are paying 
no more for their sugar than they 
did when we had a tariff for revenue 
only. Point, if you can, to any other 
necessity of life whose cost has not 
increased materially during the past 
ten years. One of the most effective 
agents in reducing the price of sugar 
to the ultimate consumer is our 
domestic sugar industry. Let us 
protect it and thereby redeem our 
twice-made promise to the American 
people. 


PROTECTED INDUSTRIES and 
FOREIGN COMPETITION. 





From the Speech of Hon. James Ken- 
nedy, of Ohio, in the House of 
Representatives, March 29. 
Gentlemen upon the other side of 
this House are continually talking 
about the law of supply and demand 
and that all tariffs ought to be placed 
upon a competitive basis. The pro- 
tectionist is not troubled about the 
constitutional power vested in Con- 
eress, by a revenue bill, to do many 
other things than merely to raise 
revenues. By a tax law, the primary 
object of which was not to raise 
revenue, we put out of circulation a 
character of bank currency which the 
people wished to have retired, and 
we, as Republicans, believe that we 
have ample power to and ought to 
stimulate production within our 
country by limiting the zone of 
supply for our internal demands. 
Thus we have and do, every time 
the Republicans pass a tariff bill, 
modify and amend that old law of 
supply and demand. The Dingley 
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Bill was an amendment to this law 
of supply and demand about which 
Democrats are forever talking. The 
great apostles of protection in this 
country have said that by limiting 
the zone of supply we would indefi- 
nitely increase the production of cer- 
tain articles so that the supply 
would equal the demand. The 
Dingley Bill was such a bill, and how 
it carried out and verified the predic- 
tions of the old Republican masters! 
The Dingley Bill has been criticised 
by the able gentleman from Ala- 
bama because, as he said, in the year 
1905, while there was only a little 
over $500,000,000 worth of goods 
affected by certain schedules, which 
he criticised as prohibitory schedules, 
which were imported into this 
country and upon which the govern- 
ment received a revenue, there were 
over $13,000,000,000 worth of such 
commodities manufactured in our 
country. By the clearest inference 
in the world, it was and is admitted 
by the opponents of the protective 
principle that production was won- 
derfully stimulated in all these pro- 
tected articles which were produced 
within the restricted zone of supply 
by this legislation, which did amend 
the law of supply and demand. Do 
gentlemen upon the other side, for 
the mere purpose of getting a larger 
revenue out of these schedules, wish 
to close down the great American 
factory—reduce its output so that 
the demand for manufactured goods 
in America shall be met and satisfied 
by goods produced by the labor of 
strangers living in other lands? To 
what extent would they increase the 
zone of supply? What aliquot part 
of the $13,000,000,000 worth of man- 
ufactured goods which we now pro- 
duce would Democrats take from the 


iron and steel workers of my district 
and yours, to have those goods 
manufactured in some other country 
and shipped in here so that we could 
get some revenue by the change? 
The law of supply and demand has 
been amended by the Dingley Bill, 
and the question of paramount in- 
terest now before the American 
public is: To what extent this law 
of supply and demand as amended 
shall be changed in this new legis- 
lation, and to what extent shall we 
give the splendid markets of our 
country to the manufacturers of 
other lands to stimulate importations 
for the purpose of raising revenue. 
Shall we throw down our barriers of 
protection so as to permit a large or 
a small percentage of those articles, 
the manufacture of which furnish 
labor in the cotton mills of New 
England? Each section of the 
country, while considering the sub- 
ject of the readjustment of the 
tariff, wishes to be favored, and feels 
that it is its right to have its supply 
first taken to meet the great common 
demand which we call the American 
market, Representatives should be 
actuated by the spirit of reciprocity 
and should not forget the needs of 
other communities, and the Payne 
Bill should be so framed before its 
passage that it should not needlessly 
disturb and injure any great industry 
which has had the benefit of protec- 
tion. It is a law as universal as the 
law of supply and demand that pro- 
duction increases as the demand be- 
comes greater. The Dingley Bill 
restricted the zone of supply for all 
those goods which were highly pro- 
tected in that bill, and as the demand 
increased production increased. 
Many industries drew to them capita! 
and laboring men who, through a 
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long period of years, have trained 
themselves until they have become 
skilled in their art, and until we were 
able, wholly within our own bound- 
aries, to produce sufficient to supply 
the whole nation’s demands. 

It does violence to every sense of 
fairness which I possess to hear 
people on this floor talking now of 
changing again this law of supply and 
demand for the purpose of bringing 
goods from other lands merely for 
the purpose of getting revenue upon 
them. I do not believe that any 
effort should be made to place our 
protected industries upon a competi- 
tive basis. The competition which 
foreign goods in those lines of pro- 
duction where we can and ought to 
produce all that we consume has 
never benefited anyone and always 
has been productive of industrial un- 
rest and- discontent, so that when 
prices have been reduced by the in- 
flux of foreign goods into our 
country, those great factories, work- 
shops, and mills, where labor is all 
organized in this country, where it 
is rightfully contending for its just 
dues to our civilization, industrial 
war commences. When we have 
home competition, labor and capital 
have been able to go forward in 
peace. They adjust their differences 
without trouble. But when menaced 
by foreign goods, there comes a 
danger which they can not anticipate 
or measure; then naturally and 
necessarily follow misunderstanding 
and disagreement about the raising 
or cutting of wages. I say those 
things for the reason that I am pro- 
foundly impressed with the great 
importance that rests upon us in the 
duties which now confront us. The 
interests which have been highly 
protected under the Dingley Bill 


have adjusted themselves to that law. 
They have invested money in accord- 
ance with it. They have generally 
entered into a fair and generous 
rivalry, which we call “home com- 
petition,’ and now any change which 
we make from the schedules in the 
Dingley Bill affecting these interests 
should be made with the greatest 
care, 


THE FARMER AND THE 
TARIFF. 





From the Speech of Hon. Francis S. 
Cushman, of Washington, in the 
House of Representatives, March 
29. 

Mr. Chairman, a good many things 
have been said about the farmers’ 
prosperity in this nation, and it has 
many times been stated that a pro- 
tective tariff does not help the 
farmer. That I deny, and if my ob- 
servation and my experience goes. 
for anything I can prove it. 

In the first place what does the 
farmer do? He raises crops. What 
for? To sell. To sell to whom? Not 
to sell to other farmers, because they 
are engaged in the same kind of in- 
dustry; they are his competitors and 
not his customers. The farmer raises 
products to sell to other people en- 
gaged in different kinds of industries. 
His customers are the clerks in the 
stores; the laborers on the railroads; 
the laborers in the factories; the 
workmen in the mine, and the men 
who work in the sawmills, and all 
other men in the nation who do not 
raise products. 

Therefore the price of the farmer’s 
products are high when all these men 
are at work and are on a pay roll, 
because they are then buying the 
farmer’s products. A laborer may 
be just as hungry when he is “broke” 
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as when he has money, but his 
custom lacks profit. The laborer 
must have money or he can not buy. 
He must have work or he hasn't got 
money. 

Now, then, it has been by reason 
of the fact that our factories have 
been running, that the mills have 
been running, that our mines have 
been running, that all our men are 
employed, that wages are high, that 
employment is plenty, that industry 
is universal—these are the things 
that have made the prices of the 
farmers’ products high. 

That is what makes eggs in my 
town worth 50 cents a dozen. That 
is what makes butter worth 45 cents 
a pound. That is what makes a 
spring chicken no bigger than your 
fist and mostly neck and pin-feathers 
worth 65 cents. (Laughter.) That is 
what makes strawberries worth 20 
cents a box—and the bottom of the 
box is a good deal nearer to the 
top than it is close to the bottom. 
(Laughter.) That is what makes 
Uncle Tom’s old brood mare, 16 
years old and blind as a bat, worth 
$100 in gold. I have been buying 
some of the farmer’s products in the 
past few years and I know the prices 
that I have quoted, because I 
have paid them; but I am not com- 
plaining, because I like to see people 
get well paid for what they produce. 
(Laughter.) 

I also had some knowledge and 
some experience with the price of the 
farmers’ products in the State of 
Washington in 1894 and 1895. You 
could buy horses in that state then, 
good sound horses, that weighed 900 
pounds for $15 per head. You can 
absolutely sell a fat hog today in my 
state for more than a small horse 
would bring in those days. Eggs 


were then worth about 8 cents a 
dozen. I saw strawberries offered 
for sale in those days on the streets 
of Tacoma 9 boxes for 25 cents, but 
mighty few people were eating 
strawberries in those days at any 
price. 

Oh, there does not anybody need 
to sit up nights worrying about the 
condition of the American farmer 
these days. He is laying away the 
gold coin with every revolution of 
the sun, and at the same time the 
price of his farm land is soaring into 
the sky until an acre of good farm 
land is worth more than a city lot. 
(Applause.) 

My friend from Missouri (Mr. 
Clark) has been talking on this floor 
about cheap things. He wants the 
price of lumber to be cheap so the 
laboring man and the farmer can 
build homes. Well, we had cheap 
lumber in this nation in the years 
of 1894 and 1895—the cheapest 
lumber that was ever known in re- 
cent years. Did people build homes 
in those days? Oh, no; they not 
only did not build new homes, but 
most of them lost the homes that 
they had already built. (Laughter 
and applause on the Republican 
side.) 

Do you think that it is an idea! 
condition when things are cheap? 

Horses were never so cheap in the 
world before as they were then—but 
everybody went on foot. (Laughter.) 

Food was never so cheap as it was 
then—but everybody was hungry. 
Clothes were never so cheap—but 
the whole human landscape was 
patched and ragged. And the free 
trade party was never so cheap as it 
was then—because nobody wanted it 
at any price. (Laughter and ap- 
plause on the Republican side.) 
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I tell you that high wages is a 
sign of good times. It is the wage 
scale, and not the price list that is 
the barometer of a nation’s pros- 
perity. (Applause on the Republican 
side.) 


WMO DUSTRY AND 
TARIFF, 





From the Speech of Hon. J. W. Ford- 
ney, of Michigan, in the House of 
Representatives, March 26. 


I am a great friend of the Ameri- 
can sheep; in other words, the wool- 
grower. It has been my great de- 
sire to obtain the greatest measure 
of protection to American wool. 
Cheap cost of living and cheap men 
ean never. be made) the, basis of 
economic progress. Cheap produc- 
tion means cheap labor; cheap labor 
means low prices; low prices mean 
disaster to American industry. There 
never has been, and there never wili 
be, a time when labor receive star- 
vation wages that the American 
people were or will be prosperous. 
The business prosperity of this or 
any other country depends, to a very 
great measure, upon the purchasing 
power of the masses of the people, 
and what is true of one industry is 
also true of another industry. When 
high prices for farm and manu- 
factured products and American 
labor prevail, prosperity also pre- 
vails. 

Mr. Chairman, when the duty on 
wool was less than it is now the 
number of sheep in this country de- 
creased. In 1884 there were more 
sheep in the United States than ever 
before or since. The number, for 
some reason, fell off until, in 1892, 
statistics show there were about 47,- 
500,000 sheep in the United States, 
and in 1897 that number had been 


reduced to 35,000,000 head. When 
the Dingley Bill was enacted into 
law, which gave greater protection 
to American wool, it stimulated the 
growth of the flocks in the United 
States, and today we are again back 
close to the highest point in number 
in the history of the country, or 
about 47,500,000 sheep, and that in- 
dustry is fairly prosperous. There 
is but one way by which this magnii- 
icent flock can be increased or re- 
tained—that is to give ample protec- 
tion to wool and woolen goods. 

The American woolgrower has no 
other market for his product except 
at the woolen mills of the United 
States, and unless the woolen mill is 
prosperous certainly the woolgrower 
will not receive a fair price for his 
wool. The American sheep and the 
woolen manufacturer are linked so 
closely together that it is impossible 
to separate them. They must and do 
go hand in hand. They must either 
prosper or languish as one. 

An ad valorem rate of duty has 
been suggested by some as being 
more equitable than a specific duty, 
but this can not be more truly dem- 
onstrated to be impractical than by 
a statement which I received from 
the editor of the Textile World Rec- 
ord, published at Boston. 

The editor of that journal gave me 
a report of a recent sale of wool in 
England, in which he stated that 
wools of the first class were sold on 
a certain day, and the maximum 
price received was 21 cents per 
pound, and the minimum price re- 
ceived the same day was 6% cents 
per pound. The duty on such wool 
is II cents per pound, which would 
mean for the highest prices prevail- 
ing that day, wool, duty paid, laid 
down in the United States, at 32 
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cents per pound, and the minimum 
price on that day, duty paid, laid 
down in the United States, of 17% 
cents per pound. 

Again, he gives me the highest 
price obtained December 5, 1908, for 
15,000,000 pounds of unwashed and 
scoured wool of the first class— 
Australian wool. On unwashed wool 
he gives 39 cents per pound as the 
highest price obtained, and 3% cents 
per pound the lowest price obtained. 
This wool paid a duty of 11 cents 
per pound when brought into our 
markets. The ad valorem rate on 
the former is 28 per cent. and on the 
latter 31 per cent. He complains 
about this high rate ad valorem. 
Again I say, on the lower-priced 
wool the tariff is 11 cents per pound, 
the same as on the high-priced wool. 
The lower-priced wools were ad- 
mitted to our markets at 14% cents 
per pound, while the higher were 50 
cents per pound, duty paid, laid 
down in American markets. Where, 
on the other hand, had there been an 
ad valorem duty of, say 50 per cent., 
as suggested by some gentlemen 
who wish a change from a specific 
to an ad valorem, these cheaper 
wools would have been put upon our 
markets at the ruinous price of 5% 
cents per pound. No clearer dem- 
onstration could be made of the 
folly of an ad valorem duty on wool. 

Again, on scoured wool he quotes 
the highest price obtained, 40% 
cents per pound. The duty on this 
wool is 33 cents per pound. The 
ad valorem rate is 81 per cent. 
Where, on the other hand, the lowest 
price obtained on that day for 
scoured wool was 6% cents per 
pound, the duty is 33 cents per 
pound, or 507 per cent. ad valorem. 


Suppose the duty had been 50 per 
cent. ad valorem,as above suggested. 
that Australian scoured wool would 
have been placed upon our markets 
at a cost of 934 cents per pound. I 
believe all men well informed upon 
this subject will admit that our 
present specific duty upon wool fur- 
nishes better protection and a more 
equitable scale for prices than would 
an ad valorem duty. 


—_— 


SUGAR CONSUMPTION. 





From the San Francisco Chronicle. 


The consumption of sugar in the 
United States is growing with astonish- 
ing rapidity. For a long while statistics 
indicated that Great Britain was more 
partial to the use of this particular com- 
modity than Americans, but the record 
of last year shows we have distanced 
the people inthe United Kingdom in this 
as well as most other branches of con- 
sumption. The particularly interesting 
feature of the fact that consumption has 
reached the remarkable figure of 88.6 
pounds per capita is contained in the 
statement that it has increased from 
61.5 pounds since the adoption of the 
Dingley tariff. At one time free traders 
boldly proclaimed that only under their 
system could the consumption of Great 
Britain be matched, but our experience 
demonstrates that a good stiff tariff does 
not impede consumption when it pro- 
duces prosperous conditions, as it in- 
variably has in this country. 


Under the old system there was only 
I per cent. duty on imported tin made up 
here and afterwards shipped back with 
export contents. This clause permits 
Welsh and English tin makers to make 
nearly all of the tin in which American 
products are shipped abroad. There 
were millions of dollars’ worth of such 
tin last year. If it had all been made in 
New Castle it would have formed a bulk 
large enough to occupy the Shenango 
tin mill steadily throughout the entire 
year. So it will be seen that this is an 
item worth while--New Castle (Pa.) 
News. 
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MANUFACTURERS AT- 
TACKED. 





A Savage Article in 
“Practical Politics.” 





But They Are Defended 
by the Secretary of 
the Home Market Club, 
and the 
Policy of Protection Is 
Justified by Experience. 


To the Editor of Practical Politics: 

In common with most of your 
other readers, I dare say, I was as- 
tounded by the leading article in 
your issue of May 1, entitled “Pro- 
tection the Mother of Graft.” Aside 
from its personalities, which I will 
notice further on, the lightning 
stroke of the article is the reckless 
statement that 


“any interest that pays 
enough money to the domi- 
nant party can get any 
tariff duty it wants, no mat- 
ter what burdens are laid 
on the people. It is purely 
a matter of cold, coarse 
trade. The tariff is what 
municipal grafters call a 
‘gentleman’s agreement.’ 
Now shall we blame a poor 
common councilman or city 
alderman for taking $20 
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for his vote, when he sees 
everywhere the protected 
Republican manufacturer 
taking his millions out of 
the mouths of, and from 
the backs of, his fellow 
countrymen and calling it 
the ‘glorious fabric of Pro- 
tection to American labor?’ 
The protected manufacturer 
is the greatest of graft- 
ers.” 


There is absolutely no proof in 
support of this statement, and there 
is less foundation for it than there 
is for the common suspicion that 
most politicians are corrupt. There 
cannot be a buying of votes without 
a selling of votes. Did the writer 
realize that he was accusing a ma- 
jority in both branches of Congress 
and the President himself of selling 
out the interest of the people? Such 
a condition would mean the failure 
of popular government. 

Next to the crime that is charged 
is the crime of making a charge that 
cannot be proved. An appeal to 
suspicion of law makers is an incite- 
ment to revolution or anarchy. The 
publisher of a series of articles en- 
titled “The Treason of the Senate” 
is himself a worse traitor to the gov- 
ernment than was Clement L. Val- 
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landigham, who rendered aid and 
comfort to the enemy in time of 
war, because he has tried to under- 
mine the public confidence in public 
men, which is essential to peace, 
order and continued government by 
the people. To carry a difference of 
Opinion upon an economic policy, or 
upon almost any other controversy, 
so far as that, is to deal out libel by 
the wholesale and spread incen- 
diarism with a torch. Of that char- 
acter is your article. 

The charge against manufacturers 
—sweeping and indiscriminate—puts 
into the category of criminals thou- 
sands of the most useful men in the 
whole country. They are usually 
men of property and responsibility, 
who have a large stake in society, 
many of whom are accounted among 
the best products of our higher in- 
stitutions of learning, and not a few 
of whom are pillars of churches and 
leaders in all the ethical movements 
in their respective communities. In 
the conduct of their business they 
often sacrifice profits and sometimes 
capital to keep their help employed 
in times of depression. They do 
more “welfare work” than all the 
agitators for it put together. They 
have laid more foundations and con- 
tributed more to endowments than 
any other equal numbers. Hun- 
dreds of them have faced the can- 
non’s mouth for their country, and 
when they could no longer do that, 
have offered up the lives of their 
sons, more precious than their own, 
to uphold the flag. To accuse such 
men of poisoning the very spring of 
national life by buying legislation to 
increase the profits of their business 
is to forget gratitude, ignore all 
noble attributes, impugn the motives 
of all worthy actions and fly in the 


face of every reasonable probability. 

But coming to the plane of “prac- 
tical politics,’ and meeting on a 
level those who think there is a 
mercenary motive behind all public 
as well as all private action, why do 
not the accusers recognize that there 
are other “special interests” besides 
those of manufacturers? The cor- 
ridors of the Senate and House of- 
fice buildings at Washington have 
for months been the purlieus of the 
representatives of importers and 
foreign manufacturers, who are 
seeking lower duties in order that 
they may sell more goods here. The 
newspapers and magazines have 
abounded in articles for free pulp 
and paper and in abuse of “trusts” 
that do not exist and of “‘standpat- 
ters” who are working for equitable 
revision. Firms like Marshall Field 
& Company, which manufacture in 
Europe and sell in this country, by 
reason of being great advertisers 
enjoy newspaper opportunities for 
misleading public opinion and get 
200,000 women to petition against 
an increase of the duty on gloves, 
which is necessary to transplanting 
the industry to this country, and 
against a duty on hosiery, which is 
necessary to preserve a domestic in- 
dustry that has been crippled by un- 
dervaluation frauds in importing. 
The late Henry O. Havemeyer, head 
of the sugar trust, diverted the pub- 
lic mind by denouncing the tariff as 
the “mother of trusts,’ while em- 
ployes of the company were return- 
ing false weights to the customs 
officials, for which the company has 
just been obliged to pay the goy- 
ernment more than two millions of 
dollars. These are among the inter- 
ests, as selfish as were ever wrapped 
in human skins, that are battling for 
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lower duties in the name of the 
“consumer” and by every mean, 
cowardly and deceptive method, 
causing torrents of distrust and 
abuse to be poured upon the heads 
of those brave and faithful Senators 
and Representatives who are trying 
to preserve the public credit and 
promote the industries of the people. 

This brings me to the personal 
feature of the article to which | am 
replying. Daniel Webster and 
Henry Cabot Lodge are charged 
with bad motives for changing from 
free trade to protection—Webster 
for money and Lodge for politics. 
Those who judge men by interest 
alone have never before to my 
knowledge descended so low as this. 
That class have generally agreed 
that when Massachusetts investors 
began to withdraw from shipping 
and go into manufacturing, Webster 
saw that protection had become 
necessary to the welfare of his peo- 
ple and so with the change of condi- 
tions he changed his policy. But 
Mr. Webster himself said that he 
changed because he knew more. “I 
hope,” said he, “that I know more of 
the constitution of my country than 
when I was twenty years old,’ and 
when one sees by history that the 
“more perfect union” spoken of in 
the preamble was formed mainly for 
the purpose of establishing free trade 
within the national boundaries and 
protection without, it is easy to un- 
derstand how a great and logically 
honest mind like his, after it became 
mature, must reach the conclusion 
that he reached. 

As for Senator Lodge, if he was 
ever a free trader it was when he 
was a callow youth and subjected to 
the influences of teachings which 
young men are prone to regard as 


authoritative. Like most such stu- 
dents, he afterwards came in contact 
with facts and ideas in practical life 
which vastly outweighed the conclu- 
sions of theorists in the realm of the 
dismal science. He became a public 
man and he cannot be accused of not 
faithfully representing his people. 
He has done it with unusual intelli- 
gence of the needs of their indus- 
tries, with unsparing labor and zeal 
and with an ability second only to 
that of Webster, and possibly not 
second to that when his work shall 
have been completed and the judg- 
ment of history written. 

Now think for a moment what the 
article in “Practical Politics” asks of 
the people of Massachusetts. All 
great minds, it says, believe in free 
trade, and if they change they are 
dishonest. Webster and Lodge are 
confessedly great, therefore they are 
dishonest. Washington, Hamilton, 
the two Adamses, Jefferson, Madi- 
son, Lincoln—in short most of the 
Presidents and our other statesmen 
who will live in history—were pro- 
tectionists, but in this new century 
we are asked to believe that they 
were either of small minds or cor- 
rupted hearts. 

And the writer, because sometime 
he has traveled abroad, talks about 
the French Revolution as a future 
American possibility—all because 
foreign mills. are not allowed to 
close American mills, foreign gov- 
ernments to invade our markets by 
means of bountied exports and sub- 
sidized shipping, and foreign or do- 
mestic merchant princes to displace 
American labor by the products of 
oppressed labor in the older portions 
of the world! If his mind is great it 
is unbalanced. If he is honest he is 
not logical, for he compares a 
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monarchy with a republic, a condi- 
tion of burdensome taxation and 
favoritism with a country that Ed- 
ward Atkinson, free trader that he 
was, said was the “least taxed of any 
called civilized,’ and in which there 
is the greatest distribution of wealth 
and comfort and home rule that the 
world ever before has seen. 

Now what would “Practical Poli- 
tics” have? Is free trade practicable 
when all nations but one have re- 
jected it? Is it practical politics to 
promise protection to the people and 
then make duties so low that they 
will not protect? Since the Dingley 
law was enacted our competing im- 
ports have increased more than 104 
per cent., while the population has 
increased only 20 per cent. This is 
the very opposite of the prohibition 
and monopoly against which your 
writer inveighs without knowledge. 
Suppose this import had closed 


every mill in Fall River and New 
Bedford, what practical lesson would 
business men draw from it? Would 
it be to make the duties lower still? 
There is a great fight on at Wash- 
ington against the cotton schedule 
in the Aldrich bill and ‘Practical 
Politics” is evidently egging it on. 
But only two years ago the importa- 
tion of cotton goods alone exceeded 
the total product of the Fall River 
and New Bedford Mills. Kill the 
Aldrich bill and reduce even the 
Dingley duties, as your writer for 
“freer trade” now proposes, then I 
shall have no occasion to answer 
him further, for the spinners and 
weavers who will then be walking 
the streets may be trusted to give 
him a lesson in practical politics 
which it will take him and other re- 
formers some time to forget. 
ALBERT CLARKE. 
Boston, May 4, 1909. 


THE TARIFF INWHE SENATE. 


Brief Abstract of Proceedings and Discussions—Progress of Bill Delayed by 
Factional Opposition. 


On April 20, Senator Stone, of Mis- 
souri, moved an amendment to the tariff 
bill, proposing free trade with the Phil- 
ippines for fifteen years, at the end of 
which time the islands should be given 
their independence by neutralizing them. 
He spoke at length in advocacy of his 
amendment. 

On April 21, substantial progress was 
made on the bill, more than 50 of the 81 
paragraphs in the chemical schedule be- 
ing agreed to without much change. 
An effort by Democratic Senators who 
want protective duties on products of 
the South to sustain their position by 
asserting these duties to be revenue 
duties; the announcement by Senator 
Aldrich that the drawback provision of 
the Senate bill would be substantially 
the same as the drawback provision of 


the Dingley law, and that the Finance 
Committee was practically unanimous 
in opposition to the drawback feature of 
the Payne bill; the virtual agreement of 
the Finance Committee to recommend 
the establishment of a customs court; 
the introduction of the Cummins income 
tax amendment and the speech of the 
Iowa Senator in support of this pro- 
posed legislation; Mr. Cummins’s criti- 
cism of the revenue producing power of 
the Senate bill and Mr. Aldrich’s further 
declaration that the bill would yield am- 
ple revenue to meet all government 
expenses; the appeal of Senator New- 
lands to “progressive” Republican Sena- 
tors to formulate a tariff program which 
would meet the approval of Democratic 
Senators, and the announcement of Sen- 
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ators Tillman and Money that Southern 
Senators were not asking for a duty on 
cottonseed oil. 

Senator Cummins’ income tax amend- 
ment excepts incomes below $5,000 a 
year, authorizes the deduction of that 
amount from dutiable incomes, and pro- 
vides for levying the following rates: 
Upon incomes not exceeding $10,000, 2 
per cent.; upon incomes not exceeding 
$20,000, 2 1/2 per cent.; upon incomes 
not exceeding $40,000, 3 per cent.; upon 
incomes not exceeding $60,000, 3 1/2 per 
cent.; upon incomes not exceeding $8o,- 
000, 4 per cent.; upon incomes not ex- 
ceeding $100,000, 5 per cent. and upon 
all incomes exceeding $100,000, 6 per 
cent. The tax would apply to individ- 
ual incomes only. He was pressed by 
Senator Bacon to say whether he would 
offer his income tax amendment even if 
persuaded that the Senate bill would 
raise sufficient revenue. Mr. Cummins 
replied that he would offer his income 
tax amendment in any event, but would 
try to have the customs duties reduced. 
He declared, however, that he was a 
firm protectionist and would not vote 
for any reductions that would open the 
American market to foreign producers. 
He said he recognized that his amend- 
ment challenged the opinion of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States on 
the law of 1894 in respect to the consti- 
tutional requirement regarding direct 
taxation, and he believed it would be 
impossible to frame an income tax that 
would not antagonize that opinion. 





On April 22, Senator Dolliver, ot 
Iowa, and Senator Nelson, of Minne- 
sota, attacked the bill for the alleged 
reason that it did not meet the pledge 
of the Republican party to make sub- 
stantial reductions of duty. (Query— 
When did the Republican party make 
that pledge? it is not to be found in the 
Republican national platform.) Senator 
Aldrich did not permit the statements 
of the Iowa and Minnesota Senators to 
go unchallenged and in pointed language 
told Mr. Dolliver that his speech had a 
familiar Democratic twang that was 
wholly unlike the tariff record of Iowas 
great statesman, the late Senator Al- 
lison, who didn’t change his views on 
the protective policy on account of polit- 
ical exigencies in Towa. Mr. Aldrich 


said that the Republican party had made 
no promise to revise the tariff down- 
ward. He declared that the underlying 
principle of the pending measure is pro- 
tection to American industries and 
American labor. Certain rates of duty 
had been advanced, but in no case had 
they been advanced without ample 
cause. The Rhode Island Senator let it 
be known that he did not think the 
Democrats and “insurgent” Republicans 
were entirely fair in maintaining that 
the bill increased rates over those of the 
Dingley act because some rates had beén 
advanced. Rates had not been advanced, 
he declared, except where conditions 
had changed since the Dingley revision. 
He asserted with emphasis that, taken 
as a whole, the bill fulfilled the pledge 
of the Republican party for honest re- 
vision and answered the demands of the 
American people. 

Good progress was made on the bill, 
though about 4o of the 113 paragraphs 
in the earth and metal schedules (B and 
C) went over under objections. 

In their speeches, Mr. Dolliver gave 
the most of his criticism to the cotton 
and wool schedules, and Mr. Nelson 
attacked principally the cotton, glass 
and woolen rates. The latter said the 
industrial depression of 1893-7 was not 
due to the low tariff, but to the silver 
agitation. Mr. Bailey, of Texas, charged 
that the bill was extremely sectional 
and discriminated against the Southern 
farmers. 





On April 23, the formal reading of the 
schedules and free list was completed. 
In all, 217 of the 516 paragraphs in the 
bill had been passed over. In the wool 
schedule 13 paragraphs were adopted, 
and 24 passed over. There was a short 
debate over the section of the bill which 
authorizes the free admission of 300,000 
tons of sugar annually from the Philip- 
pines. Senators Newlands, Bacon and 
Clay suggested that this provision 
amounted to a gift of $10,000,000 a year 
to the sugar planters of the Philippine 
Islands. Mr. Clay thought it would be 
of no advantage to the American con- 
sumers of sugar, anu said that what 
Congress ought to do was to remove 
the differential on refined sugar. 

Senators Aldrich and Smoot defended 
the Philippine section of the bill. The 
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latter said that only 160,000 tons of raw 
sugar a year are produced in the Philip- 
pines. He called attention to the fact 
that the bill provides free trade between 
this country and the Philippines and 
declared that the arrangement for the 
free admission of a limited amount of 
sugar is not wholly a one-sided bargain. 





On April 26, Mr. Bailey, of Texas, 
made a long speech in support of his 
income tax amendment. He argued 
that his proposal to tax incomes in ex- 
cess of $5,000 a year would be a tax on 
the prosperous and an emancipation of 
those who toil. If it raised more than 
enough revenue he would cut down the 
tariff rates. Mr. Aldrich wanted to 
know how the Texas Senator had ar- 
rived at $5,000 as the figure above which 
incomes were to be taxed, and the latter 
replied that he had taken this amount 
so as to provoke as little opposition as 
possible and at the same time to affect 
as few persons as possible. 

After declaring that this was class 
legislation, Mr. Aldrich said that the 
average wage earner in this country re- 
ceives less than $1,000 a year. He was 
competing with men whose incomes 
ranged from $150 to $300.a year. An 
income of $5,000 a year was from ten to 
twenty times greater than that received 
by the competitor of the American 
working man, and yet this income was 
to be exempted from taxation and the 
account squared with the American 
working man by reducing duties that 
would put him in competition with the 
poorly paid labor of Europe. 

Mr. Bailey replied that he would pro- 
tect the American working man by 
stopping immigration. 

Mr. Aldrich replied that the Demo- 
crats seemed only too willing that the 
products of cheap foreign labor should 
come in free. 

The Texas Senator was unable to see 
how the American working man would 
have any right to complain, because no 
income tax was levied on Americans 
whose incomes ranged from $1,000 to 
$5,000. 

It was at this point that the Rhode 
Island Senator stated the position of the 
Republican leaders and stamped the in- 
come tax as a proposition fundamen- 
tally inimical to the protective policy. 


He declared that the American work- 
ingman would have a right to complain 
against the income tax when its author 
and its advocates were repeating over 
and over again that its avowed purpose 
was to raise revenue so as to enable a 
reduction in the protection now enjoyed 
by the wage earner. 

Mr. Bailey admitted that he had fixed 
upon $5,000 a year as the income to be 
taxed because he wanted it to affect as 
few people as possible and not provoke 
general public hostility. With this 
statesmanlike (?) utterance, Mr. Bailey 
continued his speech, indulging in some 
reflections upon the Supreme Court in 
declaring unconstitutional the income 
tax law of 1894. 

On April 27, no progress was made 
on the bill, the whole session being 
taken up in debate. Mr. Bailey con- 
cluded his speech, and argued for the 
constitutionality of an income tax. Mr. 
Sutherland, of Utah, dissented from 
this view. 

Mr. Scott, of West Virginia, made a 
speech in defence of the protective pol- 
icy and the duties on oil, coal, lumber, 
glass, and other products. The 6,000,000 
acres of West Virginia coal land, said 
Mr. Scott, can supply the markets of 
the United States for two hundred years 
with bituminous coal at the present rate 
of production. He pointed out the rich- 
ness of his State in oil, natural gas, 
sandstone, potters’ and fire clay, and 
that West Virginia has the largest pot- 
tery factory in the world. Mr. Scott 
referred also to West Virginia’s valu- 
able iron ore, forests and many other 
sources of natural wealth. “I believe, 
and the great majority of the people of 
West Virginia believe, that the raw ma- 
terial and cheap fuel would still be lying 
undeveloped in our mountains and val- 
leys had it not been for a protective 
tariff.” Mr. Scott insisted that 67 cents 
a ton on coal, provided by the Payne 
bill, was a small duty, but in making the 
ton a long ton and in providing for a 
countervailing duty a great injustice had 
been done that industry. “I am utterly 
and absolutely opposed to a countervail- 
ing duty,” said Mr. Scott. “I think an 
American Congress is able to pass an 
American law to govern an American 
industry. Further than that, the coun- 
tervailing or reciprocal clause is a delu- 
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sion and a snare. It is in the interest of 
a few coal operators located.near the 
Canadian border and in the interest of 
New England. The remainder of the 
entire country would suffer, and very 
grievously.” Speaking of the lumber 
industry of West Virginia, Mr. Scott 
said that even under a protective tar- 
iff, such as provided by the Dingley law, 
Canada exported to the United States 
four times as much lumber as the 
United States exported to Canada. 
Lower wages also, he said, would follow 
cuts of the tariff rates in the iron and 
steel industries. “So long as the tariff 
on leather, shoes and articles manufac- 
tured of leather, is retained,’ said Mr. 
Scott, “no benefit would accrue to the 
consuming public by placing hides on 
the free list. Such action would result 
in reducing the cost of a pair of shoes 
just 3 cents. Such action would result 
in a loss of from two to four dollars on 
every beef the farmers and cattle raisers 
in West Virginia put on the market.” 

Senator Gore, of Oklahoma, engaged 
Senators Scott and Elkins in a colloquy 
concerning the wages paid American 
coal miners. Mr. Gore declared he had 
been reliably informed that in the rich 
Pocahontas mines of West Virginia the 
wages were less than in Nova Scotia 
and England. This statement was de- 
nied by Senator Elkins, who said the 
pay of miners in Vancouver, B. C., was 
from 20 to 30 per cent. less than in this 
country, while in Nova Scotia he said it 
was about the same, or perhaps I0 per 
cent. less than in the United States. Mr. 
Gore then spoke in denunciation of the 
protective tariff. 





On April 28, the debate showed that 
the Democratic senators were practi- 
cally united in opposition to the plank 
of the Denver platform which declared 
for free trade in lumber. Senator Ba- 
con, of Georgia, said that plank did not 
represent the deliberate judgment of the 
rank and file of the Democratic party. 
The principal speech for a lumber tariff 
was made by Senator Simmons, of 
North Carolina, who maintained that 
the $2 rate in the Dingley tariff was the 
proper one. Senator Smith, of Mary- 
land, also desired the duty retained. Mr. 
Simmons said “there is no truth in the 


charge that there is a lumber trust. In 
30 days after the panic of 1907 the price 
of lumber fell off 35 per cent. and has 
not recovered. This is conclusive proof 
that there is no lumber trust. A trust 
that can’t control prices any better than 
that is no trust at all.” 

Senator Brown, of Nebraska, pro- 
posed a constitutional amendment for 
an income tax. He said if an income 
tax law is passed now, there is no good 
reason for assuming that it would not 
be declared unconstitutional by the Su- 
preme Court as was the act of 1894. 





On April 29, the debate developed 
that while several senators favored 
lower duties on the products of states in 
which they do not reside, they insisted 
upon adequate tariff rates on the articles 
produced in their own states. After 
Senator Clapp, of Minnesota, had made 
a speech advocating downward revision, 
Mr. Elkins, of West Virginia, made a 
few observations on tariff revisionists 
who want high duties on their home 
products. He suggested that Mr. Clapp 
was a practical downward revisionist in 
his generalities. He was for free lum- 
ber, of course, Mr. Elkins said, but in 
return for free lumber was he willing to 
have wheat, barley and other Minnesota 
products placed on the free list? Then 
Mr. Elkins fired a volley at Mr. Mc- 
Cumber, of North Dakota, another free 
lumber advocate. “I think he is for free 
trade in everything his state does not 


produce,’ was the comment of Mr. 
Elkins. 
Mr. Nelson, of Minnesota, charged 


that the high ‘tariff was responsible for 
great trusts and combinations, and made 
a long speech for free lumber and in 
criticism of several schedules. Mr. 
Rayner, of Maryland, spoke in opposi- 
tion to trusts; but said he favored inci- 
dental protection to maintain American 
wages. 





On April 30, Senator Fletcher, of 
Florida, defended the Dingley rate of 
$2 on lumber. Mr. McCumber, of North 
Dakota, advocated free lumber, and 
made the bold statement that “tariff 
revision this year is universally under- 
stood to mean revision downward.” Mr. 
Tillman, of South Carolina, did not like 
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Mr. McCumber’s reference to the fact 
that most Southern Senators are in sym- 
pathy with the protective principle, and 
he denounced those who were clamoring 
for protection as “protection hogs.” 

An amendment covering provisions 
for the enforcement of minimum and 
maximum tariff rates was reported from 
the finance committee. It makes the 
maximum rates applicable to all coun- 
tries after March 31, 1910, and then 
gives the President the power to apply 
the minimum rates to imports from 
those countries which treat imports 
from the United States with considera- 
tion equal to that accorded to the im- 
ports from any other country. It gives 
the President wide latitude to employ 
experts to make thorough investigations 
as to production, commerce and trade 
of the United States and foreign coun- 
tries. 





On May 3, Senator Piles, of Washing- 
ton, spoke for three hours for a tariff 
on lumber, and Senator Borah, of Idaho, 
advocated an income tax. Mr. Piles’s 
speech was a protest from the Pacific 
Coast states against any reduction of 
the Dingley rates on lumber and a warn- 
ing to his Republican colleagues that 
the voters of Washington and Oregon 
will resent downward revision of the 
lumber schedule. He asked that the 
duty on shingles be increased from 30 
to 50 cents. The Washington Senator 
denied that the mills of the United 
States can produce lumber as cheaply 
as those in Canada, and declared that 
the lumber industry in his state would 
be ruined by a reduction in the duties. 
Mr. Piles said that the agitation for free 
lumber was inspired by American mil- 
lionaires who now control vast forest 
lands in British Columbia. Free lumber 
would add $2 a thousand to the value of 
the holdings of these men. 

Mr. Borah’s income tax speech pro- 
voked considerable discussion. Senator 
Lodge took issue with his statement that 
all taxes are based on consumption, and 
that wealth and property contribute 
nothing to support the government. 
Mr. Lodge called attention to the fact 
that state and municipal taxes, which 
are extremely heavy, fall almost entirely 
on property. When Mr. Borah said that 
the rich escape taxation, Senator Root 


suggested that many individuals seem to 
escape because the taxes on property 
owned by them are paid by corporations 
in which they are interested. 





On May 4, Senator Borah concluded 
his income tax speech. He seemed quite 
confident that an income tax law would 
not again be declared unconstitutional 
by the Supreme Court. He did not deny 
the purpose of its advocates to raise 
revenue from that source with the object 
of making larger reductions in tariff 
rates. 

Senator Root, of New York, asserted 
that statistics showed that during the 
last year for which facts were available 
there was a total of taxable wealth on 
which taxes were actually paid in the 
United States aggregating about $97,- 
000,000,000. The tax paid on the wealth 
was three-quarters of one per cent. and 
was thus equivalent to an income tax of 
about 15 per cent., reckoning the annual 
income producing value of property at 
about 5 per cent. It was, therefore, un- 
fair to say that the property of the 
country was escaping its fair and due 
share of the governmental burdens of 
the country. Indeed it was bearing 
more than its share. 

Senator Bailey, of Texas, said it was 
not true that there should be any divi- 
sion of the tax burden between property 
and consumption, but on the contrary 
the whole burden ought to be placed on 
property. In the case of the Federal 
Government the inadequacy of present 
tax laws was particularly conspicuous 
since the load there was wholly borne 
by consumption. 

Senator Dolliver, of Iowa, began his 
speech attacking particularly the woolen 
and cotton schedules. He said they 
were wholly iniquitous. In _ pointed 
terms he discussed what he called “the 
evils of high protection” and said things 
that sounded like Democratic utterances. 
He asserted that the manufacturing in- 
terests had so “overborne”’ William Mc- 
Kinley that he threw up his hands and 
told the manufacturers to write the 
schedules as they wanted them. Sen- 
ator Aldrich accused him time and again 
of making the same kind of a speech 
that the late Senators Jones of Arkansas 
and Vest of Missouri made I2 years ago, 
and late in the day had those speeches 
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inserted in the Congressional Record to 
follow the remarks of Senator Dolliver. 

Mr. Dolliver accused Senator Aldrich 
of allowing James R. MacColl and H. F. 
Lippitt to write into the pending bill a 
provision about the counting of fila- 
ments as threads and of raising the du- 
ties enormously. 

Senator Aldrich denied quite as vigor- 
ously that duties on cotton goods had 
been raised, and promised to convince 
the Senate of it. 





On May 5, reconsideration of the tar- 
iff bill by sections and paragraphs was 
begun, and several items in the chemical 
and metal schedules were disposed of. 

Mr. Dolliver concluded his speech. 
He declared he objected to the tariff bill 
because it was not made in the commit- 
tee rooms of Senate and House, but by 
representatives of business interests in 
the East, who submitted the exact lan- 
guage of many of the paragraphs to the 
custom house officials in New York be- 
fore the committees of Congress ever 
met. Taking up a table of figures he 
endeavored to demonstrate that the 
change from an ad valorem to specific 
duties had in every case raised the duty. 
He challenged any Senator to prove that 
his calculations were wrong. He closed 
his speech by advocating a tariff com- 
mission. 

Mr. Aldrich replied briefly to Mr. Dol- 
liver’s speech, and reiterated his promise 
to explain to the satisfaction of every- 
body when the wool and cotton sched- 
ules were reached that there had been 
no increase. He said that by serious 
undervaluations and erroneous construc- 
tions the cotton schedule of the Ding- 
ley act had been emasculated, so that 
articles supposed to be dutiable at 60 per 
cent. were taxed at from 5 to 6 per cent. 
This had been corrected in the Senate 
bill. The Rhode Island Senator de- 
clared that the speech of Mr. Dolliver 
was drawn from the briefs of importers 
who were anxious to break down the 
protective system. 

A vote was taken on the amendment 
of the finance committee to increase the 
duty on orange mineral, a product of 
lead, from 2 7/8 to 3 3/8 cents a pound. 
It was adopted by a vote of 41 to 35. 
The “progressive’ Republicans who 
voted with the Democrats in the nega- 


tive were the two Kansas senators, 
Bristow and Curtis; the Nebraska sen- 
ators, Brown and Burkett; the Iowa 
senators, Dolliver and Cummins, and 
Johnson of North Dakota, Crawford of 
South Dakota, La Follette of Wisconsin 
and Nelson of Minnesota. 

Senator Aldrich submitted a statement 
showing in detail the increases and re- 
ductions made in the Senate bill as com- 
pared with the Dingley law, from which 
it appeared that the reductions num- 
bered 356. The number of increases 
was not stated, but Mr. Aldrich said 
they are principally made for revenue 
purposes. 

Mr. Culberson, of Texas, presented a 
table which showed that lower duties 
have been imposed on 356 articles, and 
higher duties on 316, while no change 
has been made in 1,271 articles. Mr. 
Aldrich contended that the higher duties 
in the Senate bill were chiefly on agri- 
cultural products and luxuries; and that 
the lumber, sugar, tobacco and woolen 
schedules were not increased over the 
rates of the Dingley law. 

In the course of the debate, Mr. 
Carter, of Montana, declared that “the 
Dingley law was the wisest and _ best- 
balanced tariff law anybody ever knew.” 


“That’s right,” observed Mr. Beveridge, 
of Indiana. 





On May 6, Senator Cummins, of Iowa, 
made a speech for downward revision, 
and attacked especially the United 
States Steel Corporation. He claimed 
that the Senate bill made no substantial 
reductions of the present duties, and did 
not carry out the Republican pledge of 
revision. Replying to questions by Mr. 
Aldrich, the Iowa Senator said that 
neither he nor his inquisitor was able 
to tell the difference in the cost of mak- 
ing steel products here and abroad. Mr. 
Cummins said that last year the United 
States Steel Corporation sold its product 
at an average of $9.24 a ton more than 
was necessary to make a fair and rea- 
sonable profit. Mr. Aldrich suggested 
that this was a strange tariff argument, 
as the duty on steel rails was only $7.84 
a ton. The Iowa Senator insisted that 
the profits of the steel corporation fur- 
nished the strongest argument for tariff 
reductions, and Mr. Aldrich asked a 
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series of questions which were intended 
to develop the suggestion of the lowa 
Senator that tariff duties should be as- 
sessed on the basis of the profits made 
by American business concerns. 

Senator Newlands (Democrat), of 
Nevada, made a proposition to the so- 
called Republican “progressives” that 
the Democrats would join them in forc- 
ing a downward revision of the tariff if 
they would formulate a workable plan. 
The Newlands offer did not appeal to 
Senator Cummins, who said that he 
doubted the ability of Mr. Newlands to 
consummate such a deal, inasmuch as 
some of the most eloquent protection 
speeches had been made by Democratie 
senators. 

Senator Heyburn, of Idaho, spoke on 
the lead industry and in favor of the 
duty provided in the committee amend- 
ment. Without a duty, he said, the 
lead mines in this country would be 
abandoned until the cheaper lead depos- 
its of Mexico should be exhausted. 





On May 7, after an all-day debate 
covering many phases of the tariff ques- 
tion, the Senate voted, 53 to 19, in favor 
of the Dingley rate of 1 1/2 cents a 
pound on the lead contents of ore. All 
of the Republicans present except La 
Follette voted for the amendment, with 
Hughes (Colorado) and McEnery 
(Louisiana) democrats. Senators Bris- 
tow, Cummins, Stone and Nelson spoke 
for a lower duty on white lead. Sena- 
tors Aldrich, Borah, Warner, Heyburn, 
Smoot and Sutherland spoke for the 
duty of 2 7/8 cents. 

Mr. Clapp, of Minnesota, attacked the 
Senate bill because it failed, he said, “to 
respond to the promise of the Repub- 
lican party for downward revision.” 
(Query, again: Who made that prom- 
ise, and by what authority? It is not in 
the Republican national platform, which 
is supposed to define the position of the 
Republican party upon all leading na- 
tional issues.) 

Mr. Owen, of Oklahoma, spoke for an 
income tax. Mr. Bacon, of Georgia, 
made a general attack on the protective 
system, which he said meant robbery 
of the consumer. 

Senators Aldrich, Burkett and Gal- 
linger disputed statements of the 
Georgia Senator as to the ad valorem 


duties in the woolen schedule, and de- 
nied his charge that the duties are high 
on things consumed by the poor and 
low on those purchased by the rich. 





On May 8, Senator Burkett criticised 
the finance committee for not holding 
hearings on the tariff bill, and com- 
plained that the leaders were trying to 
put through legislation concerning 
which there was a lack of information. 

Mr. Aldrich said the Republican mem- 
bers of the Finance Committee had 
worked from sixteen to eighteen hours 
a day in framing the bill. If the Senate 
should remain in session until every 
member had full information on every 
paragraph it would take ten years to 
revise the tariff. Then the Rhode 
Island Senator devoted his attention to 
those Middle Western Senators who 
have complained that the consumers 
were not represented before the Finance 
Committee. He declared that those who 
are consumers and not producers are 
very limited in number. “I have seen 
productions of Nebraska and other agri- 
cultural states mount year by year until 
the increasing cost of living in this 
country is due almost entirely to the 
increase in the price of agricultural 
products.” 

Senator Gallinger said: “In response 
to a resolution submitted, which the 
Senate passed, calling for information as 
to export prices as compared with do- 
mestic prices in foreign countries, a 
voluminous reply has been received 
from our representatives abroad, every 
word of which I have read with great 
gratification, because it shows that the 
custom that is to a slight extent preva- 
lent in this country of selling goods 
abroad at less than at home is universal 
throughout the world, as Senators will 
discover if they read that document.” 

Senator Carter, of Montana, whose 
desk was piled high with publications on 
the tariff, spoke for an hour. His pur- 
pose was to show that Congress has col- 
lected so much information on the tariff 
question that no Senator can complain 
that he is without facts to enable him to 
vote intelligently. As Mr. Carter pro- 
ceeded to read the titles of the various 
tariff publications which have been com- 
piled to assist Congress in its work, a 
broad smile went round the chamber. 
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He gave the number of pages in many 
of the documents, and in reply to a 
question said that if any Senator under- 
took to read all that had been furnished 
he would go on a strike. 

This led Mr. Newlands to suggest the 
desirability of a tariff commission, and 
Mr. Carter devoted the latter part of his 
speech to criticising the commission 
plan. He denounced “government by 
commissions,’ and declared the country 
was suffering because of a tendency to 
bureaucratic control. 

Senator Lodge addressed the Senate. 
(We print his speech in full in another 
part of this issue.) Senator Bacon, of 
Georgia, made another attack on the 
protective system. 





On May 10, after considerable debate, 
the lead bullion paragraph was adopted 
without division, after two amendments 
to reduce the duty had been defeated. 
The first rollcall was on Mr. Cummins’s 
amendment reducing the rate on bullion 
and pig lead from 2 1/8 to I 7/8 cents a 
pound. This was defeated, 44 to 35. 
Eleven Republicans voted for the Cum- 


mins’ amendment, as follows: Senators 
Beveridge, Bristow, Brown, Burkett, 
Clapp, Crawford, Cummins, Dolliver, 


Gamble, La Follette and Nelson. Two 
Democrats, Senators Hughes and Mc- 
Enery, voted against the amendment. 
There were twelve Senators absent or 
not voting, six Republicans and six 
Democrats. The second rollcall was on 
Mr. Beveridge’s amendment fixing the 
duty on bullion and pig lead at 2 cents 
a pound, a reduction of one-eighth of a 
cent from the rate recommended by the 
committee. This was defeated, 45 to 37. 

Speaking for his amendment to fix the 
duty on bullion and pig lead at 2 cents 
a pound, Senator Beveridge had a sharp 
colloquy with Senator Aldrich. Mr. 
Beveridge insisted that the real friends 
of the protective system.were the men 
who were seeking to reduce the tariff 
rates. He declared that the protective 
system would be broken down if it was 
weighted with injustice. Mr. Aldrich 
replied that he expected every Protec- 
tionist to vote for the duty on bullion 
and pig lead which had been recom- 
mended by the committee. It had been 
shown, he said, that this duty was 


needed unless Senators desired to turn 
over the industry to foreigners. 

“T have given thirty years to the con- 
sideration of these matters,’ said Mr. 
Aidrich, “and while I may not have the 
ability of the Senator from Indiana, yet 
such as I have I have brought to this 
question, and if the Senator will give a 
fraction of the time to the consideration 
of these matters that I have given he 
will serve his constituency and the coun- 
try better than by proclaiming to every- 
body the lack of information.” 

Mr. Heyburn discussed the lead 
schedule, explaining mining methods 
and the systems of treating ore in order 
to demonstrate the necessity for a dif- 
ferential duty on products of lead ore. 





On May 12, there were two roll calls 
on amendments offered by Senator Ba- 
con to reduce the rates of duty on stone 
and earthenware. Mr. Bacon’s first 
amendment was to add to paragraph oI 
a provision reducing the duty on orna- 
mented or decorated stoneware from 60 
to 45 per cent. This was defeated, 54 
to 25. All of the Republican progres- 
sives, with the exception of Senator La 
Follette, voted against the amendment. 
In doing this they took their cue from 
Senator Dolliver, who explained that the 
earthenware industry exemplified the 
best influence of the protective tariff by 
emcouraging home production, while at 
the same time being submitted to a 
lively competition from abroad. Sen- 
ator Chamberlain was the only Demo- 
crat who voted against the Bacon 
amendment. 

There was a lively discussion on the 
amendment of Mr. Cummins, reducing 
the rates on unpolished cylinders, crown 
and common window glass. Mr. Smith, 
of Michigan, said that Mr. Cummins’s 
amendment would frighten the inde- 
pendent manufacturers in the United 
States and do the very thing it aimed 
to prevent—cause a combination to con- 
trol prices. 

During consideration of the glass 
paragraphs Senator McLaurin was led 
into a discussion of whether the tariff 
increases the cost of domestic and im- 
ported articles to the consumer. Sen- 
ators Flint and Smoot presented sta- 
tistics showing that the jobbers and the 
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retailers were the men against whom 
the “ultimate consumer” should com- 
plain. One of the illustrations used by 
Mr. Flint was a set of 100 pieces of im- 
ported Haviland china. The total cost 
of stich a set in New York, after pay- 
ment of the 60 per cent. duty, ‘was 
$10.89, Mr. Flint said. The same set 
was sold in the Washington stores for 
$36, and yet the enemies of the protec- 
tive system asserted that this high price 
was due to the import duty of $4.08. 
Certain Japanese products, which cost, 
duty paid, 41 cents, were selling in the 
departinent stores for $3.50, and from 
25 to 30 per cent. more in Nebraska. 
Kansas and other Middle Western 
States. 

As illustrating the profits of the job- 
bers and retailers, Mr. Smoot cited 
American razors, which are sold by the 
manufacturers at $3.95 a dozen. The 
jobber sold them for $9 a dozen and the 
retailer for $24 a dozen. He cited also 
women’s gloves, sold by the manufac- 
turer for $7.40 a dozen pairs and retailed 
at $2 a pair. Earlier in the day Senator 
Scott made similar statements as to the 
profits of jobbers and wholesalers in the 
glass trade, exhibiting a number of 
pieces of glassware. 

Mr. Hale took advantage of Mr. 
Scott’s exhibition to make a point in 
suppor: of the protection policy as a 
whole. He said the present debate 
should do much to convince the people 
that the policy of protection has no re- 
lation to the high prices prevailing in 
this country. 





On May 12, consideration of the rates 
on glass was continued, but no vote 
was reached. The feature of the day’s 
discussion was a colloquy between Sen- 
ators Hale and Gore as to whether the 
tariff is responsible for the high prices 
paid by the ultimate consumer. Mr. 
Hale said it was a Democratic fallacy 
that whenever a duty is imposed to pro- 
tect the American manufacturer the con- 
sumer suffers. The consumers are pay- 
ing no tribute to the policy of protec- 
tion, but are at the mercy of the jobbers 
and retailers. Mr. Hale said Mr. Gore 
denounced the manufacturers, and de- 
fended the retailers. He gave the names 
of woolen and cotton concerns which 


have declared dividends as high as 67 
per cent., and said that no such profits 
could be shown by any retailers. He 
said that the prices of all the neces- 
saries of life, including groceries, hats, 
clothing and similar articles, are high, 
not because the retailers are making ex- 
tortionate profits, but because of the 
greed and business methods of the 
trusts. 

Mr. Hale disclaimed any purpose to 
indict the retailers of the United States. 
His argument, he said, was to show that 
the American system of trade is such 
that the consumer has to pay prices dis- 
proportionate to the prices charged by 
the manufacturers and to prove that the 
protective system is not responsible for 
the increased cost of living. 

Mr. Crawford, of South Dakota, made 
a characteristic western attack on trusts 
and combinations. 

Mr. Gallinger submitted a petition 
from constituents in New Hampshire, 
asking for a Io cents reduction a bushel 
in the duty on wheat. 

Mr. Simmons offered an amendment 
reducing rates on glass. 

Mr. Elkins defended the interests of 
the American manufacturers, and de- 
clared that a reduction in the proposed 
duties would result in lowering the 
wages of the operatives, which, in turn, 
he said, would result in a strike and pos- 
sibly the destruction of the window 
glass industry in this country. 

Mr. Smoot said that since the debate 
began in the Senate he had telegraphed 
to New York to find the wholesale and 
retail prices on a pane of glass 12 by 14 
inches, which was the article largely af- 
fected by the schedule under considera- 
tion. 

“The wholesale cost of that pane of 
glass, with duty added,’ Mr. Smoot said, 
“was four cents. The appraiser went to 
a picture frame store and found the price 
there to be 15 cents. Then he went to 
a department store, and the price of the 
pane was 25 cents. That,’ he declared, 
advancing to the centre of the chamber 
and speaking with emphasis, “is 600 per 
cent. I am willing to allow 5o per cent. , 
profit, but that is 600 per cent.” 


“We seldom find that the retailer 
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makes much money,” suggested Mr. 
Clapp. 
“T can tell the Senator of a retailer 
who has made more money than all the 
woolen manufacturers combined,” re- 
torted Mr. Smoot. 
“It was made on a very large busi- 


ness,” added Mr. Clapp. 





Mr. Paynter, of Kentucky, spoke for 
the removal of the duty of six cents per 
pound on leaf tobacco as a means for 
freeing the growers from the control of 
the tobacco trust. 

Mr. Oliver, of Pennsylvania, declared 
that there is not a window glass manu- 
facturer in the United States today who 
is making anything like a fair profit be- 
cause of competition which keeps the 
price of glassware down. “T speak with 
feeling,’ said Mr. Oliver, “because 
within four years I have invested no 
small amount of money in the manufac- 
ture of window glass, and I tell you it 
disappeared as rapidly as though I had 
put it upon the wrong number at Monte 
Carlo.” 

Committee amendments relating to 
marble and stone manufactures were 
agreed to, as were those on articles man- 
ufactured from marble, breccia, onyx, 
alabaster and jet into monuments, 
benches, vases, etc. 





On May 13, after a long debate the 
Senate voted to restore iron ore to the 
dutiable list at 25 cents a ton. (The 
Payne bill placed it on the free list, and 
under the Dingley law the rate 1s 40 
cents.) The vote was 61 to 24. 

The following Democrats voted for 
the duty of 25 cents a ton: Bacon, 
Bailey, Bankhead, Chamberlain, Clay, 
Daniel, Fletcher, Foster, Frazier, John- 
ston, McEnery, Martin, Paynter, Sim- 
mons, Stone, Taliaferro, Taylor and Till- 
man. 

The following Republicans voted 
against the adoption of the paragraph: 
Beveridge, Borah, Bristow, Brown, Bur- 
kett, Clapp, Crawford, Cummins, Curtis, 
Dolliver, du Pont, Gamble, La Follette 
and Nelson. 

In the debate preceding the vote, 
Senator Burrows, of Michigan, gave 
some interesting facts. The present 


duty of forty cents a ton, which the 
committee proposes to reduce to twenty- 
five cents, yields, he said, a revenue of 
$332,000 which would be lost by placing 
iron ore on the free list as proposed by 
the House. Reading the statistics of the 
iron ore industry, Mr. Burrows said that 
it was reasonable to state that at the 
present time 456,500 men are employed, 
receiving wages amounting to $31,500,- 
000 in the production of iron ore, which 
industry he says it was now proposed 
to open up to the competition of the 
world. 

Mr. Burrows said there are now avail- 
able or in the United States 3,500,000,000 
tons of high-grade ore, while in Michi- 
gan, Minnesota and Wisconsin there 
were lower grade ores that will be avail- 
able and are now useful, 72,000,000,000 
tons, making 75,500,000,000 tons, in ad- 
dition to which it is estimated that the 
new Cuban deposits of high-grade ore 
amount to 1,578,000,000 tons. Speaking 
on the basis of these facts, he said: 
“The senator from South Dakota told 
us that our iron ore deposits would be 
exhausted in thirty years, but according 
to the statement of the Geological Sur- 
vey at the rate of sonsumption now 
going on the iron ore of these three 
States will last a little over six thousand 
years, so I think we need not now con- 
cern ourselves about the exhaustion of 
these products six thousand years 
hence.” 

Mr. Bailey, of Texas, made a venom- 
ous attack on the United States Steel 
Corporation. He expects to see some 
of its leading officials put into the peni- 
tentiary some time. Culberson of Texas, 
and Raynor, of Maryland, and Smith, of 
Michigan, also took part in the discus- 
sion. 





On May 14, Mr. Root, of New York, 
defended the finance committee from 
the attacks of La Follette. He made 
clear his conviction that the Senator 
from Wisconsin lacked “industry, appli- 
cation and intelligence,” and that Mr. La 
Follette’s discussion of the tariff bill 
was chiefly for “home consumption.” 
The immediate cause of Mr. Root’s em- 
phatic condemnation of his course was 
an error made by the Wisconsin Senator, 
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who quoted from the hearings of the 
Ways and Means Committee relating to 
bar iron when the round iron schedule 
was under consideration and after the 
round bar schedule had been disposed 
of. In his clear-cut manner Mr. Root 
demonstrated that the Wisconsin Sena- 
tor’s argument proved the reverse ot 
what he sought to prove and that he was 
hopelessly muddled. 

This brought forth a vigorous protest 
from Mr. La Follette, in which he ig- 
nored his error and made no reference 
to figures, but engaged in one of his 
pompous oratorical flights, which in- 
spired Mr. Root to further criticism and 
condemnation of those Senators who 
“debated for home consumption” instead 
of applying such intelligence as they 
possessed to the problems involved in 
the framing of a tariff bill. 

Mr. Money, of Mississippi, reproved 
Mr. Root for lecturing Senators. Sen- 
ator Lodge commended Mr. Root’s sug- 
gestion that the Senate should hasten 
action on the tariff bill. 

Five paragraphs in the metals sched- 
ule were approved, but the debate cen- 
tred on Paragraph 118, fixing the duty 
on round iron. Most of the discussion 
related to Senator Cummins’s amend- 
ment to reduce the rates recommended 
by the Finance Committee. Late in the 
afternoon Mr. Cummins’s amendment 
was defeated, 42 to 35. The Democrats 
voted solidly for the proposed reduc- 
tions, and had the support of eleven Re- 
publicans, as follows: Senators Bever- 
idge, Borah, Bristow, Brown, Burkett, 
Clapp, Crawford, Cummins, Dolliver, La 
Follette and Nelson. 

Following this vote, Senator Mc- 
Laurin offered an amendment to place 
all farm implements on the free list. 
This was defeated, 52 to 22, no Republi- 
cans voting in the affirmative. Senator 
McEnery was the only Democrat who 
voted against the McLaurin amendment. 





(The limitation of our space precludes 
additional reports in the June number, 
but they will be continued in the July 
issue. Opinions differ as to the prob- 
able date of reaching a final vote on the 
bill, but it is not generally expected that 
the bill will become a law much before 
July 1, and perhaps not before July 15.) 


PROTECTION AND REVENUE. 





From the San Francisco Chronicle. 

Senator Rayner of Maryland de- 
nounces the Payne bill and says it will 
not produce adequate revenue. The 
Same sort of denunciations were hurled 
at the McKinley and Dingley bills, but 
somehow or other the event falsified the 
predictions of the free traders. A tariff 
drawn on protective lines may be de- 
pended upon to produce all the revenue 
required, but no one can tell what will 
be the outcome of a tariff framed on 
free-trade lines, with merely a protec- 
tive veneering to disguise its real char- 
acter. A well-considered protective tar- 
iff always tends to increase the revenues, 
for the inevitable result of stimulating 
the industries of the country is to in- 
crease the national prosperity, and that 
is always followed by enlarged imports. 
A revenue tariff has the opposite effect; 
by discouraging domestic enterprise it 
strikes a blow at the purchasing power 
of the people and that promptly mani- 
fests itself in reduced importations of 
foreign goods and lessened revenues. 
The thing has worked out in practice 
in that fashion so often it is astonishing 
that a body of men like Congress should 
fail to take the lesson to heart and avoid 
the pitfall of tariff making with an eye 
single to securing revenue. 


THE ULTIMATE CONSUMER. 





From the Pittsburg Despatch. 

Much has been heard lately about the 
interest of “the ultimate consumer.” 
And it appears probable that some of 
the loudest advocates of a Tariff de- 
signed to favor that consumer have only 
a hazy idea of his identity. The ulti- 
mate consumer is also a producer or a 
drone. We favor a Tariff that is in the 
interest of the producer—who is a con- 
sumer, too—and not one in the exclusive 
interest of the consumer who produces 
nothing. If our friends mean by “the 
ultimate consumer” the drones who toil 
not neither do they spin, they are the 
persons who should pay the tax. We 
believe in fostering the producer that 
he may be a large consumer. 
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SENATOR LODGE ON THE TARIFF. 


Speech in the United States Senate, May 8, 1909. 


Mr. President, the House bill came 
here to the Finance Committee after the 
members of that committee, for some 
four months, had nad the opportunity 
day by day of passing through the large 
mass of information and misinformation 
which was presented at the hearings of 
the Ways and Means Committee. The 
committee took the bill up as soon as 
it was reported to the House and 
worked on it for three weeks. Literally 
night and day they labored on the para- 
graphs as to which they were already 
somewhat informed, and they tried to 
give due consideration to each one of 
them. If any paragraph was of excep- 
tional difficulty, it was referred to a sub- 
committee. After they had considered 
the information before the House and 
such information as they had themselves 
gathered, they formulated the result in 
the bill now before the Senate. 

Judging from this debate, Mr. Presi- 
dent, there seems to be some miscon- 
ception about the powers of the Senate. 
The: Constitution gives to the House of 
Representatives the power to originate 
bills to raise revenue, but the Senate has 
the right of review. Yet it has been 
said here, over and over again, that the 
House, with this information before it, 
decided so and so, and why have you 
decided otherwise, as if our only privi- 
lege was to affirm the House action. 
We have decided otherwise in some 
cases because our judgment was other- 
wise, just as we do on an appropriation 
bill. We have differed, with every def- 
erence to the wisdom of the other 
House, and no one feels it more than ! 
or has greater gratitude for their labors 
than I. On the same evidence the Sen- 
ate might well decide that a paragraph 
was faulty or that a rate was too high 
or too low. We have the same power 
of revision that they have of original 
judgment. 

I will take as an example this precise 
paragraph which is under consideration. 
It is obvious on a first reading of para- 
graph 179 that the classification is a mis- 
take. It is a mistake to put the article 


in its lowest form on the same rate of 
duty as the same article advanced a 
stage in manufacture. Therefore it be- 


came the duty of the committee to 
change the classification, and they 
did so. 


The classification being settled, the 
next question was the question of rates. 
The House, starting originally with the 
duty of I cent on the ore, based its dif- 
ferential on that amount. At the last 
moment they changed it to a cent and 
a half, but changed none of the differen- 
tials. The Senate committee merely re- 
stored the differential which existea 
when the rate was a cent and a half on 
ore. The committee did not increase 
the differential. The differential based 
on I cent and the differential based on 
a cent and a half are very different 
things. We did not increase the differ- 
ential on a cent rate, but we made the 
differential correspond to the rate of a 
cent and a half. It may be that the 
original rate is too high or too low, and 
that, therefore, the differential is too 
high or too low, according to the rate 
on the original material, but the Senate 
have just decided that the rate on the 
original material is correct. They have 
just voted in favor of the old rate. We 
do not propose to change or increase 
the differential. We keep the differen- 
tial which was established for a cent and 
a half rate in the act of 1897 after long 
consideration, because we think that is 
the proper differential. 

Mr. President, yesterday the Senator 
from Georgia (Mr. Bacon) said that 
when anybody on the other side referred 
to the question of what revenue would 
be produced by a duty, he was met with 
laughter and jeers on this side. The 
Senate Finance Committee considered 
the revenue aspect of all the duties 
which were imposed. What we smile at 
is not the bringing forward of the ques- 
tion of how much revenue a given duty 
will yield. That which excites our 
mirth is the ease and regularity with 
which a protective duty becomes a rev- 
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enue duty when it crosses the borders 
of certain States. 

There is one other point, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that I want to make, which was 
alluded to by the Senator from Rhode 
Island (Mr. Aldrich) this morning, and 
in regard to which the Senator from 
"Georgia yesterday spoke—the oppres- 
sion that is being visited on the con- 
sumer. I am not going to waste any of 
our much-wasted time on that old worn- 
out, exploded fallacy that the tariff duty 
is added to every article of domestic 
products which is bought or sold. I 
merely wish to touch upon this myth of 
a consuming public which is being op- 
pressed for the benefit of a few manu- 
facturers and operatives. Where is this 
separate and isolated public of consum- 
ers? The people who are consumers 
only, who neither toil nor spin, are so 
few in this country that they are negli- 
gible and ought to be neglected. This 
is a Nation of producers. The Senator 
from Georgia referred to the manufac- 
turing and mechanical pursuits as if 
those were the ones especially nurtured 
at the expense of this mythical public 
of consumers. 

Mr. President, I am afraid he forgot 
that according to the census of 1900, the 
last census, now nearly 10 years old, 
there were 7,085,000 persons earning 
wages in mechanical and manufacturing 
pursuits and industries which are all 
covered by the duties of the tariff law. 
That indicates a population supported 
by these industries of from thirty to 
thirty-five million. Who took those 
35,000,000 people out of the ranks of 
American citizenship? Who separated 
them from the rest of the American 
public? They area pretty large portion, 
Mr. President, of the citizenship of the 
United States. When did they cease to 
be consumers. 

According to the same census, there 
were 10,000,000 people engaged in agri- 
culture, 1,200,000 in professional pur- 
suits, 5,500,000 in domestic and personal 
service, 4,778,000 in trade and transpor- 
tation, and 7,000,000 in manufacturing 
and mechanical pursuits; in all, 29,000,- 
000 people in gainful trades and occupa- 
tions earning money. Take the people 
they support, the mouths that those 
29,000,000 workers feed, and you have 
practically the whole population of the 


United States. 


I come from a great manufacturing 
region—the region of New England and 
New York and Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey and Delaware. We are full of 
manufacturing industries, built up under 
the system of protection. It is too late 
in the day now to talk about whether 
that system was wisely or unwisely 
adopted. It has been practically the 
policy of the United States, with some 
fluctuations, some ups and downs in 
rates, since 1816. Under this system 
great industries have been built up. If 
you undertake to wreck that system at 
a blow, if you deal harshly with all this 
complicated machinery of business and 
production, you will throw that vast 
manufacturing population into distress 
and misery. Ten years ago more than 
30,000,000 people were dependent on 
those engaged in manufacturing and me- 
chanical pursuits. They are your mar- 
ket, I say to the wheat-growing States 
of the West; they are your best market, 
a market that cannot be taken from you, - 
for a large part of all that you raise and 
all that you produce. 

This debate has arisen upon the ques- 
tion of the production of lead. My 
State has no lead mines and no smelt- 
ers; it is not interested in lead produc- 
tion. If I were to be guided solely by 
a narrow, local, selfish interest, I should 
say, cut these duties down or make lead 
free, if you please, so that those engaged 
in the mechanical industries can buy 
these products a little lower; but in my 
belief, Mr. President, nothing could be 
worse for my people than to indulge in 
any such plan as that. The prosperity 
of Idaho and Utah and Missouri and 
Colorado is part of the prosperity of 
my people. I want to see them have 
the same protection which I demand 
and which my _ constituents demand 
wherever protection is needed for our 
industries. The great mechanical and 
manufacturing industries of this country 
can take no other position; and those 
who attempt to break them down run 
the risk of bringing on a business dis- 
aster to which nothing that we have 
ever had would be comparable. You 
cannot shift a system like this in a min- 
ute. Why, Mr. President, at the bottom 
of this system lies the industrial inde- 
pendence of the United States. 

The Senator from Georgia (Mr. Ba- 
con) talked to us about the cotton grow- 
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ers, and he said there was no protection 
on cotton. The prosperity of the cotton 
grower, the prosperity of the South, is 
probably more keenly desired by the 
State I represent in part than that of 
any other portion of the country, be- 
cause upon the South’s great staple our 
greatest industry depends. 

But, Mr. President, the economic sys- 
tem which the Senator from Georgia 
was advocating yesterday, was tried in 
the South. They always resisted the 
protective tariff in the old times; and al- 
though they could not prevent the ador- 
tion or the continuance of the policy, 
they refused to take advantage of it. 
They left their rivers unused and their 
mines unopened. That great and splen- 
did country was devoted to the produc- 
tion of a single staple. The dark hour 
of trial came upon them. Never was 
greater valor, greater military skill, 
greater self-sacrifice, greater devotion 
shown to any cate than the southern 
people showed to their cause; but when 
the lines of the blockade drawn around 
their ports were tightened and the for- 
eign trade, on which they had depended, 
and on which they would have had the 
whole country depend if they had had 
their way, was cut off, they could not 
clothe or supply their armies; they 
could not get medicine; they could not 
make paper or iron or steel or pottery. 
They were in a state of helpless indus- 
trial dependence. The worst enemy that 
the South had to meet in that great 
struggle was their own economic weak- 
ness. 

Mr. President, we have built up under 
this policy of protection the industrial 
independence of the United States. It 
was the dream of Alexander Hamilton. 
It has been fulfilled. We have built it 
up and today the South, thank heaven, 
is taking advantage of it and is begin- 
ning, at least, to get her share of the 
great riches which nature has given to 
her. But to go to work and tear it 
wildly down on an idea of general re- 
duction, for the sake of reduction here 
and there, would be disastrous. The 
only way to deal with this question is to 
move cautiously and carefully, to deal 
with each paragraph as it comes up and 
on the merits of each case as it is pre- 
sented to us. 

The pending bill, as a matter of fact, 


is full of reductions from end to end, 
but nobody ever pledged me to a revi- 
sion downward any more than to a re- 
vision upward. What the Republican 
party pledged itself to, and so far 
pledged me, was to a tariff revision 
made on protective lines. I supposed 
that we would come here in this body 
and in the other House and revise the 
tariff for the best interests of the whole 
country—agricultural, industrial, and 
every other; that if it were wise to re- 
duce a duty we would reduce it; if it 
were wiser to keep it the same we would 
keep it the same; if an industry needed, 
and the facts showed that further pro- 
tection was needed, we would give it 
that further protection. As a matter of 
fact the revision generally is downward. 
That, Mr. President, has been the atti- 
tude of the Finance Committee. They 
make no claim to infallibility; they may 
easily be wrong on many points, but 
that which I have stated is the line of 
action that they have followed, and they 
believe that what the country most 
wants is action on the bill—intelligent 
action, of course, and right action, so 
far as it is given us to act rightly. The 
worst thing that could happen would be 
to have the bill fail in chaos and confu- 
sion. That would bring on continued 
agitation, continued suspense, business 
stagnation, and financial disaster. We 
want an intelligent measure of revision. 
IT believe it is contained in this bill, and 
will be finally embodied in it as it comes 
out of its last stage, the conference be- 
tween the Houses. 


There is a loud demand for free iron 
ores. It will probably astonish some of 
those who are joining in it if the tariff 
is lowered to see the price of ore remain 
where it is at present. When we re- 
moved the duty from coal we simply 
made a present to the miners in Canada 
and some other near-by places of the 
amount of the duty remitted; the price 
of coal remained the same. That is 
what will happen if the ore duty is re- 
moved. The Government will lose the 
revenue and some Canadian or other 
foreign miners will get a better price 
for their product, but the consumer will 
pay the American price of iron—San 
Francisco Chronicle. 
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TARIFF MAKING. 





Robert Ellis Thompson in the Irish World. 

The chief defect in) the revised 
tariff is the failure to apply to it 
with more thoroughness that method 
of “specific duties” which character- 
izes the British tariff, but which 
American admirers of that tariff run 
away from. ‘The present situation 
illustrates the harm done by ad 
valorem duties. Our exports are 
shrinking, and our imports swell 
beyond all reason or need. The 
depression in Europe has been both 
deeper and more lasting than in 
America. Prices have not rallied, 
and it is possible to send goods into 
America at the lower prices, be- 
cause the duties of our tariff go 
down with the prices. If the duties 
had been specific, this would have 
been impossible, as their incidence 
would have been relatively greater 
as prices fell. If we must have ad 
valorem duties, it would be better to 
arrange them—as Mr. Calhoun sug- 
gested in 1846—on the principle of 
the sliding scale,” so); that tne 
would rise as prices fell. But our 
sort of ad valorem duties give the 
manufacturer more protection than 
he needs in flush times, and less than 
he needs in hard times. It is in 
these times that British and German 
producers always send us a deluge 
of their goods through their com- 
mission agents, and thus check the 
return of confidence and the rise of 
prices to the normal level. 

The notion that this is a tariff of 
tricks has been very sedulously dif- 
fused by the Washington news- 
mongers, who seemed to think that 
day lost in which they had not dis- 
covered some new subtlety, which 
involved a higher rate of duties than 


appeared on the surface. The best 
class of Free Trade newspapers now 
say that this has been “badly over- 
worked.” It meant nothing more 
than that the bill is necessarily com- 
plex, through its effort to provide a 
basis for treaties of reciprocity, in- 
stead of dealing simply with the 
tariff; and these hasty readers had 
not compared the several parts with 
each other. At no point have they 
succeeded in showing any intention 
to conceal any provision by any am- 
biguity of expression. All their 
“discoveries,” which cost so much 
telegraphing, lay right on the sur- 
face of the measure. 


The assumption that the increased 
cost of living in this country is due 
chiefly to the tariff, has| received 
some decided set-backs in the recent 
debates in Congress. The free trade 
editors might profitably give more 
attention to the tribute which con- 
sumers are constantly paying to 
middlemen and the transportation 
interests. 

UNEMPLOYMENT IN ENG- 
LAND AND AMERICA. 





By our London Correspondent. 
London, May 1, 1909. 

Statements have frequently been 
made during the last few months 
that unemployment is, and has been, 
considerably greater in the United 
States than in Great Britain. In 
support of this the persons making 
such assertions have quoted the 
very high percentages relating to 
unemployment in America during 
the last year or two. Especially has 
the State of New York been re- 
ferred to and also Massachusetts. 
The claim that the United States has. 
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more unemployed than Britain has 
been based upon! the very fragmen- 
tary statistics of unemployment is- 
sued by the Department of Labor of 
New York State. 

The following are the facts so far 
as they are available: 


Unemployment in N. Y. Same in Great 


State. Idle continuously Britain. Average 
January to March, per year. 

per cent. per cent. 
1897-++ +++ 24.8 cececceccces 335 
IQOO++++ eee TOL) cwccessecess 2.9 
1903-+++ee> Co 5-1 
IQO4+-+++s PAE wh'e's ony sey > 6.5 
1QO5--+++e Os7 le sins se es sis 5:4 
Ig0O....--- Digi gisase geeees 4.1 
IQO7-++ee+s 13.8 ee eeeeceeees 4.2 
1908..-.--> 26.3 cceesccceces 7.4 


A very careful analysis of these 
figures has been made by Mr, Ellis 
Barker, a well known economist, 
writing lately in the Fortnightly Re- 
view. As he properly remarks, the 
above table indicates that unemploy- 
ment among trade unionists is habit- 
ually from ten to six times as large 
in New York as it is in Great Brit- 
ain.* Can we conclude that in 


*A comparison of the winter months, 
however, in New York with the whole 
year in Great Britain, is obviously un- 
fair. A much more accurate statement 
is that found in the 1906 report of the 
Massachusetts Bureau of the Statistics 
of Labor, giving the percentages of un- 
employment of both sexes in the indus- 
tries of the State for each month in the 
years 1904 and 1905, as follows: 


All Industries. 1904. 1905. 
| OE ES 1.51 4.55 
RUT MARYS a ole sis ia'e's be es 1.42 3.28 
TaN Ly. vias os sla 0.32 2.07 
PEPER Ny wisik Wile’ sls gee ee ss 0.70 2.02 
2 ee Pa 1.96 2.18 
IDEN inlay a wala no > + 6 4.22 2.87 
ST RREMEM Valse wic's wee eis s'88> 4.93 3.51 
MEVEMSEUIN Ss vlrie> @ seis er + « 6.92 2.35 
SEVESHIDEDY | vxie eos does 4.72 0.77 
CXCP DOE Ns a 'a cies + abacely os 1.36 1.03 
Me TA ATTIRE ED Ds ic eo etereie ace, # 0.64 0.29 
PROCEITIETH Nate sales e edele 0.00 0.00 


THE EDITOR. 


America, from 10 to 30 per cent. of 
the workers are habitually unem- 
ployed even in the worst years? In 
the United States there are about 20 
millions of wage earners. The above 
table refers only to 150,000 to 400,- 
ooo workers, or I to 2 per cent. of 
the whole wage earners. This alone 
shows that the New York statistics 
of unemployment among trade 
unionists cannot be safely used as a 
reliable index to the general state of 
unemployment in the whole of the 
United States. 

New York State is an exceptional 
district. Quite 80 per cent. of the 
immigrants who go to America land 
at New York City, and a large num- 
ber remain in the state where they 
often supplant native workers. For 
many reasons it is absurd to esti- 
mate the number of unemployed in 
the United States by the percentage 
of unemployed in New York, as 
some English free traders have 
done. It is equal in absurdity to es- 
timating the number of Jews in 
Great Britain by the percentage of 
Jews in Whitechapel and similar 
Jewish localities in London. New 
York is also the center of the sea- 
sonal trades in America. For in- 
stance, the ready made clothes trade 
is centered. there. Both in New 
York and in London this trade is 
carried on by emigrant Jews from 
Eastern Europe. Also, building 
work is practically suspended for 
six months out of the year in New 
York; and it is estimated that brick- 
layers in New York can only work 
for 175 days out of the 365. But a 
New York bricklayer earns as much 
in six or seven months as an En- 
glishman earns in 18 months. Ac- 
cording to the Labor Department in 
Washington, the New York brick- 
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layer earns 70 cents an hour; thus 
his wages for eight hours is $5.60 or 
£1, 3 shillings. The report of the 
Moseley Commission of 1903 states 
that “The bricklayer in America re- 
celves a wage ranging from two and 
a quarter to three and a half times 
the highest wage paid to a bricklayer 
in England, the highest rate in Brit- 
ain being 21 cents an hour, while the 
lowest in the United States was 45 
cents per hour at Niagara.” 

It is quite inadmissible to assume 
that the New York percentage of 
unemployment may be applied to all 
workers in the United States. Emi- 
gration statistics are generally con- 
sidered to be an excellent index to 
the state of employment in the 
United States, and these show that 
the net emigration from the United 
Kingdom to the United States has 
grown from 71,188 in 1900 to 237,- 
204 in 1907. The great majority of 
emigrants go to the United States 
because they have been advised to 
do so by relatives who have settled 
there and who have prospered. Brit- 
ish Consular reports from United 
States cities between 1900 and 1907 
frequently speak of the scarcity of 
workers; and it is the same in the 
reports of the American Chambers 
of Commerce. The British Consular 
report on the trade of Maryland last 
year states: “Complaints were con- 
stantly made by the large wholesale 
houses that they were unable to get 
goods from the manufacturers, and 
the manufacturers plead that the 
dearth of workmen prevented them 
from complying with the demands 
that were made upon them. Indeed, 
everywhere, both in the country and 
in the cities, there was a constant 
cry for labor, skilled and unskilled.” 
Much the same words are to be 
found in many other British Con- 


sular Reports on American affairs 
during’ 1900-1907. Now let us take 
another test. In view of the fact 
that in New York State from 10 to 
30 per cent. of the workers are, ac- 
cording to the trade union statistics, 
habitually unemployed, it is interest- 
ing to note the savings banks de- 
posits in Great Britain and in New 
York State. 


In New York State. In Great Britain, 


LEO sy yee £128,774,000 ..£143,181,000 
ROO 6 y's a's 184,416,000 187,005,000 
EOOS by oe mies 222,179,000 204,834,000 
I906°**+... 233,629,000 209,005,000 
LQOF sweeten 278,859,000 209,694,000 
Increase during 
last 12 years + £150,000,000 + £ 66,000,000 
Increase during 
last 3 years +£ 56,000,000 .. 4 4,000,000 
These figures show that the 
eight million people of New 
York State have now a con- 
siderably larger sum _ in _ their 


savings banks than have the 44 
millions of the whole of Great Brit- 
ain. Allowing for the difference in 
population, we find that for every £1 
deposited in England by the average 
Briton, the average citizen of New 
York State has £8 deposited in the 
banks. Also that in the years I905- 
’07 the average New Yorker added 
£7 to his deposit, while during the 
same time the average Englishman 
added only two shillings (say half a 
dollar) to his savings. In other 
words, for every £1 put by during 
the last two years by the average 
Britisher the average worker in 
New York State put by £70. All 
these facts go to show that in the 
United States employment must 
have been excellent and unemploy- 
ment almost nil. In Germany and 
the United States full employment 
is the rule; in Great Britain it is the 
exception. 
F, C. CHAPPELL. 
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COMMERCE OF THE ORIENT. 





BY WALTER J. BALLARD. 

Not many people are aware that 

the commerce of the Orient amounts 

to four billion dollars a year. The 

latest figures available, as ascer- 

tained by the Bureau of Statistics 
are: 








Imports yearly -..--.++ esses $2,1 50,000,000 
Exports yearly ..--++.--++ see. 2,033,000,000 
Total yearly commerce ....... $4,183,000,000 

Of the imports 5 per cent. 


are bought of the United States, 
and of the exports Io per cent. 
are taken by this country. While 
the Orient is depending on the 
United States to take Io per cent. 
of its exports as a whole, it is 
not at all likely that anyone of those 
countries will seek cause of trouble 
with so good a customer. 

The population of the Orient is 
about 933,000,000, or considerably 
more than half of the entire popula- 
tion of the world. 

The principal participants in this 
great Oriental commerce are: 


Country. Yearly Imports. Yearly Exports. 
Meas ea ks 2 35 $443,000,000 $563,000,000 
OLE RS 342,000,000 21 1,000,000 
Japan .......+. 217,000,000 188,000,000 
Straits Settlements 199,000,000 173,000,000 


Of Japan’s imports 17.8 per cent. 
were from the United States, and of 
her exports 32.2 per cent. came to 
this country. For the other coun- 
tries named the United States per- 
centages were: 


Of Imports. Of Exports. 
India... cscs covece Bhi esses 7.8 
MPAA 4 ss, a.¢ a ols soy Bil a alae 10.1 
Straits Settlements - I.0 ------ 9.3 


It will be noted that the large 
American percentage of Japan’s 
commerce, in and out, amounts 
practically to commercial union be- 
tween Japan and the United States 


as far as the Orient is concerned, 
and it may be taken for granted that 
commercial union is a good founda- 
tion for an assurance of co-opera- 
tion for peace between the countries 
affected, not only as far as their own 
relations are concerned, but also in 
the relations of each with other 
countries. 

Other chief Oriental trades are, 
yearly: 


Imports. Exports. 
Hongkong........ $180,000,000 $1,63000,000 
Dutch East Indies 88,000,000 131,000,000 
Philippine Islands 31,000,000 33,000,000 


Of the Philippines imports 16.4 
per cent. are now from the United 
States, while the islands send us 
31.5 per cent. of their exports. 

About one-third of the commerce 
of the Orient is inter-oriental. India 
supplies raw cotton to Japan, and 
cotton yarns and opium to China. 
Rice is sent from Burma, Siam and 
French Indo-China to Japan, the 
Philippine Islands and certain parts 
of China. Japan supplies cotton 
goods and certain other manufac- 
tures to China. The Dutch East In- 
dies supply sugar to China, Japan 
and other sections of the Orient. 

Europe and the United States 
chiefly supply $1,500,000,000 worth 
of the total $2,150,000,000 worth of 
yearly imports into the Orient. Cot- 
ton’ goods are by far the largest 
single item of that $1,500,000,000 
worth of imports. The “cotton 
goods” share is $400,000,000, but 
only i per cent. are American 
makes, the other 99 per cent. being 
practically all from Europe. For a 
country whose fields are full of cot- 
ton and whose Eastern and Southern 
States are thickly scattered over 
with cotton mills, this I per cent. 
share of the $400,000,000 cotton 
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goods imports into the Orient is so 
small as to be ridiculous. On this 
point the Bureau of Statistics say: 
“The small percentage which the 
United States manufacturers have in 
this (cotton goods) trade is appar- 
ently due to the indisposition at the 
present time to devote to that for- 
eign trade the detailed attention 
given by European manufacturers, 
including the special manufacture of 
goods to suit the local markets; the 
maintenance of trade representa- 
tives in those fields; and the other 
attentions which have given success 
to the European countries, which 
purchase their raw material from 
the United States, and after turning 
it into the finished form, supply the 
Orient with practically all of the 
more than $400,000,000 worth of cot- 
ton goods which it annually im- 
ports. 

“Imports of cotton yarns into 
China aggregate in value much as 
all cotton cloths imported and all 
those imported yarns, together with 
considerable quantities of other 
yarns produced in China, are turned 
into cotton cloth by hand labor, in- 
dicating that of the cotton cloth now 
used in China, but about one-third is 
imported and the other two-thirds 
made there by hand labor. Should 
the development of new industries in 
the Orient displace the hand trades, 
as has already been the case in cer- 
tain sections, the oriental market for 
factory-made cotton cloth would 
thus be enormously increased.” 

Speaking generally—given the 
Panama Canal and more American- 
owned and American-run merchant 
ships, our enormous supply of raw 
materials and our successful method 
of manufacture im a large scale, our 
sales in the Orient can be made to 
increase by leaps and bounds. 


THE PROTECTIONIST 


TARIFF ON COTTON MANU- 
FACTURES. 





From “ Cotton,’ Atlanta, Ga. (Henry @. Kittredge, 
Editor.) 


Manufacturing breeds a com- 
munity of believers in a customs 
tariff for the protection of the indus- 
try against that existing in foreign 
countries. A protective tariff means 
simply the home market for the 
home industry, to the exclusion of 
foreign competition at valuations 
that will militate against a high 
standard of living and civilization 
among the great masses of the 
people. 

The cotton manufacturers of the 
South do not feel the necessity of a 
protective tariff as do the cotton 
manufacturers of fine goods in the 
North, or the woolen manufacturers 
of the country, yet, while they may 
not feel or appreciate it, the neces- 
sity of an adequate protection of the 
industry as a whole is none the less 
indispensable for the maintenance 
and profitableness of its several 
parts. Taken by itself, the manufac- 
ture of the coarser and ordinary 
grades of cotton products stands in 
little need of protection against sim- 
ilar foreign products in competition 
for the world’s trade, yet when this 
competition is successfully met it is 
found to be chiefly due to the su- 
perior or intrinsic merits of the 
American fabric for which a corre- 
spondingly higher price is willingly 
paid. The reason why we do not 
have a larger foreign trade in cotton 
goods is other than that pertaining 
to the cost of manufacture, though 
the latter is a no small factor when 
the question of a tariff on imports is 
considered for maintaining the in- 
dustry on a profitable basis and giv- 
ing it the domestic market which is 
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the best to be found in the: world, 
and which foreigners would be more 
than glad to get to themselves if 
they could. 

A Vague Proposition. 

As the Southern cotton manufac- 
turing industry goes higher in the 
scale of goods made, the stronger 
becomes the sentiment for a tariff on 
foreign imports, and where this sen- 
timent is not already crystallized is 
among those who have not yet risen 
above the making of the coarser 
class of manufactures that require 
none but the cheapest and most un- 
skilled labor to produce. To such 
people, the question of a tariff as an 
important factor in the development 
of the cotton manufacturing industry 
of the South is a vague proposition 
with obscure proportions. It is pit- 
iable, that some men, otherwise ‘pos- 
sessing good business discernment, 
are apparently unable to see beyond 
their own immediate horizons for 
influences that may have direct and 
vital relation to their own welfare 
and very existence. 

Coarse Goods are Benefited by a Tariff 
on Fine Goods. 

A protective tariff on foreign 
goods of the finer class of cotton 
manufacture, upon which it is of 
recognized importance is, in a meas- 
ure, equally effective in sustaining 
the coarser class of manufacture. 
This, we regret to say, is not seen 
by everyone engaged in the produc- 
tion of the latter class of goods, due 
more largely to indifference than to 
anything else. This limitation of 
economic observation is particularly 
deplorable, at this time, because of 
the efforts and aspirations of the 
Southern industry to lift itself on to 
a higher plane of manufacture that 
will greatly increase the value of its 


| 


products and bring into demand a 
more skillful and a more intelligent 
class of work people, that will reflect 
its benefits upon the community in 
which it may reside. 

The manufacturer of coarse goods 
is just as much concerned in a pro- 
tective tariff on fine goods as is the 
manufacturer of the latter, and he 
should extend his active and moral 
support to the efforts that are being 
made to preserve the protective feat- 
ures pertaining to the tariff on fine 
goods as thoroughly as though he 
were a direct beneficiary himself. To 
do so he should be a believer, if not 
a devotee, in the principles of pro- 
tection to American industries so far 
as this may be consummated by a 
tariff on foreign imports, leaving to 
home competition the regulation of 
prices to consumers. This regulat- 
ing influence might as well come, as 
it is more patriotic, from an active 
home competition for home benefit, 
as from an aggressive outside 
source which has no interest what- 
ever in the welfare of our people 
more than the profits it can take for 
its own emolument for foreign dis- 
tribution. In these days of enlight- 
enment, no one at all conversant 
with the advantages of commercial 
intercourse among nations and peo- 
ple, believe in a prohibitive tariff 
against trade in foreign commodi- 
ties.) But.) while!) a) liberal) ‘policy 
should be inaugurated and carried 
out in this respect, at least an 
equally consistent policy should be 
applied to the encouragement of do- 
mestic industry and commerce 
through some system of protection 
that is promoted by legal enact- 
ments. 

Were it not for a tariff protection 
against foreign manufactures of fine 
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goods, the production of this class of 
goods could not be carried on in 
this country, and, if this were the 
case, the mills now on fine goods 
would be obliged to go on to the 
coarser ones, and thus come into 
competition with the latter to the 
great detriment of all concerned. 
Therefore, manufacturers of coarse 
goods, however indirectly, are as 
vitally concerned in an adequate 
tariff on fine goods as are the manu- 
facturers of the latter, and to this 
extent they cannot afford to be in- 
different to what is being done in se- 
curing legislative recognition of this 
fact. 
Diversification of Product. 


The salvation of the cotton man- 
ufacturing industry of this country 1s 
diversification of product, so that it 
shall not be all of one kind, coarse 
or fine, plain or fancy, and if a cus- 
toms tariff is essential to effect this 
there should be no sentiment antag- 
onistic to it, but rather one that is 
fervent in its behalf. The coarse 
goods mills of the South should be 
kept in profitable motion, but there 
is one thing sure, they cannot be un- 
less the fine goods mills of the coun- 
try are also profitably employed. 
This is a point that should not be 
forgotten or overlooked, yet inter- 
course among those who should be 
interested reveal a deplorable ignor- 
ance of its vital importance, and a 
lack of opinion of the significance of 
any tariff that would be instru- 
mental in effecting this condition of 
correlative dependence. The coarse 
goods mills should not delude them- 
selves into a belief that they are not 
dependent on a domestic market free 
from any foreign competition, and 
that they can enter into a foreign 
trade, at will, on equally advan- 


tageous terms, for such they cannot 
do. If they will only study the sit- 
uation in its true light, they will 
reach the inevitable conclusion that 
they stand in need of the uplifting 
influence of the fine goods mills, and 
that the existence of the latter is 
necessary for their own conserva- 
tion. 


An American Market for Coarse Goods. 


The present tariff on imports is 
sufficient to give the American 
market to American manufactures, 
as was the intent of the law, and the 
great class of consumers have not 
been the losers by this form of part- 
nership between capital invested in 
manufactures and themselves. Ifan 
estimate should be ventured of the 
proportion of fine fabrics made in 
the United States out of the total 
manufactured, we would place it at 
approximately one-tenth in value. 
Nine-tenths of the value of woven 
cloth made in this country repre- 
sents coarse and medium grades, and 
30 per cent. of this, or $110,000,000, 
may be taken as the value of that 
which could be diverted into the 
channels of an export trade. We 
note, however, that only an average 
of about one-fourth of this amount 
of goods was annually exported dur- 
ing the last three years, leaving 
three-fourths for a domestic de- 
mand; thus showing the pre-emi- 
nence of the home market which for- 
eign manufacturers are striving to 
get possession of. The latter are al- 
ready in possession of a substantial 
trade in this country, but chiefly in a 
class of goods that our American 
mills have not taken hold of, costing, 
in plain weaves, 20 cents and above 
per square yard, characterized, it 
may be, by some special finish. 

A comparatively large importation 
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of the expensive fabrics, woven or 
otherwise made, does not necessarily 
imply an inadequate tariff, but may 
indicate an improved financial condi- 
tion of the buying class whose means 
allow a more elaborate gratification 
of esthetic wants. The tariff, as it 
stands today, is in its general feat- 
ures a good protective measure, and 
a no better indication of it can be 
had than in the fact that not more 
than 15 or 18 per cent. of the value 
of cotton goods consumed by the 
American people consists of those 
manufactured by foreign hands and 
implements. The schedule pertain- 
ing to the manufactures of cotton 
may need some slight readjustments 
in the way of rates and classification, 
which it will undoubtedly receive, 
but, structurally, it is good for an- 
other period of tariff existence. 


TARIFFS AND PANICS. 





The Real Cause of the Industrial 
Depression of 1893-7. 

In several of the speeches made 
by Democratic Senators and Con- 
gressmen on the pending tariff bill, 
it is contended that the real cause of 
the industrial depression that pre- 
vailed in this country from 1893 to 
1897 was the financial conditions of 
that period, and that the prospective 
tariff changes foreshadowed in the 
“tariff reform” victory of 1892 had 
nothing to do with it. In a com- 
munication printed in the Home 
Market Bulletin in September, 1895, 
this subject was ably discussed by 
Mr. J. A. Donaldson, of Michigan. 
The whole article is well worth re- 
printing, but we have space for only 
the following extracts: 


The advocates of free and unlimited 
coinage of silver have generally attrib- 
uted the depressed state of the business 


of the country to the act of Congress in 
1873, demonetizing silver. The effects 
of the late tariff legislation are by them 
altogether ignored. 

It is very important that the people 
should not be misled as to the real cause 
of our business disturbances that have 
taken place within the last two years, 
for they will soon be called upon to 
decide through the ballot-box what leg- 
islation is needed to restore the pros- 
perous times that existed previous to 
1892. 

The theory of the free coinage men is 
that the limiting of silver as legal tender 
has caused gold to appreciate and the 
value of property and prices of products 
to depreciate. In the opinion of the 
writer, they have utterly failed to prove 
thHiss\ 2). 

What then was the most probable 
cause of the sudden and adverse change 
in the business of the country which 
took place about two years ago? 

It could not have been the act of Con- 
gress of nearly twenty years before that 
suddenly closed many of our mills and 
turned so many of our people out of 
employment, for during the nineteen 
preceding years there had been as many 
prosperous periods as in any other two 
decades. 

It appears to me that there can be 
given but one good reason for the great 
industrial change which took place at 
the time referred to. 

Up to the year 1892 we had had thirty 
years of continuous protection to Amer- 
ican productions, a state of things un- 
paralleled in our _ history. Capital 
sought investment in manufacturing 
with a confidence in the permanency of 
our policy of protection. 

When in 1892, the people of the 
United States decided to reverse this 
policy by electing a president and con- 
gress pledged to enact a tariff that 
would “take the shackles off of com- 
merce’ they gave good and sufficient 
notice to the people to prepare for a 
great industrial revolution. 

It was not a proposition of the advo- 
cates of “tariff reform” to lower the du- 
ties so that our manufacturers would 
have to be content with less profits and 
our working people with less wages, but 
it was a determination to have a tariff 
for revenue only—consequently a tariff 
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that would let foreign goods in and dis- 
place American manufactures in our 
markets. 

Expecting that the friends of free 
trade in Congress would be able to 
carry out the expressed will of the peo- 
ple, no intelligent man could have been 
surprised if American dealers immedi- 
ately planned to have as small an 
amount of American manufactures on 
hand as possible, when the change 
should take place, and were therefore 
very sparing in their orders to manufac- 
turers. 

And manufacturers of such goods as 
Europeans would be prepared to send 
us, when the duties were reduced below 
protection, would of course try to shape 
their business so as to have no goods 
left in which American wages had been 
invested, when foreign goods should be- 
gin to arrive. 

It is true that Congress failed to give 
us such a tariff as was promised in the 
Democratic platform, but nevertheless, 
one that was, in the estimation of the 
people who banqueted Chairman Wilson 
in London, more British than American. 





From the Speech of Hon. S. B. Elkins, 
of West Virginia. 


In the first Cleveland administration 
it is true that there was substantial pros- 
perity; we had a Republican Congress, 
and no hostile legislation could be en- 
acted. in fact, in the way of passing any 
new legislation he was entirely power- 
less. In the second administration of 
Mr. Cleveland, when bonds were sold, 
there was a Democratic President and 
a Democratic Congress. The Demo- 
cratic party was in full control of the 
Government and both Houses of Con- 
gress, with all sorts of threats and 
rumors about free trade and changes of 
policies. It was then the Wilson free- 
trade bill was passed. 

The charge that the Harrison admin- 
istration at its close was bankrupt is not 
sustained by the facts. At the close of 
the Harrison administration business 
began to suffer and languish because of 
the fact that this country had elected a 
Democratic President upon a free-trade 
platform or with free-trade tendencies, 
and the Congress chosen was Demo- 
cratic, on the same platform. This filled 


the business world with alarm, and gen- 
eral stagnation set in before Harrison 
went out of office. This alarm began to 
empty the Treasury even before Cleve- 
land got in. It continued at such a pace 
that bonds had to be sold by Mr. Cleve- 
land in the beginning of his administra- 
tion, and I am sorry to say that United 
States bonds which sold in the market 
for 113 and 114 were sold at 104 by Mr. 
Cleveland under a private contract with 
bankers to provide funds to pay the or- 
dinary expenses of the Government and 
replenish the Treasury. In the Senate, 
because of a resolution introduced by 
myself, and passed, President Cleveland 
was prevented from selling another issue 
of $200,000,000 of bonds at private sale, 
but sold them, after due advertisement, 
at public sale, and 113 was realized for 
those bonds, which a short time before 
sold under a private contract made by 
Mr. Cleveland for 104, a difference of 
nine points, or $9, on every hundred dol- 
lars of bonds sold, the bankers making 
on the transaction about $6,000,000 com- 
mission. This was a great loss to the 
Government, and one of the great mis- 
takes of the Cleveland administration. 

I make this statement in order that 
the matter may be placed in history and 
before the country in a way that is right 
and absolutely true. The Harrison ad- 
ministration was prosperous and suc- 
cessful up to and until the time when it 
was known that Cleveland and a Demo- 
cratic Congress were elected; then the 
trouble in the business world began and 
continued. Harrison never sold a bond, 
and no Republican President had ever 
sold a bond, to meet the ordinary ex- 
penses of the Government. Mr. Bu- 
chanan was the only Democratic Presi- 
dent before Mr. Cleveland, a lapse of 
forty years. I have not language at my 
command to describe as strongly as he 
did the disasters, the misfortune, and the 
ruin that came upon the country under 
his administration. The great panic of 
1857 occurred in the beginning of his 
administration and lasted until our great 
war. 





From the Speech of Hon. P. J. Mc- 
Cumber, of North Dakota. 


I wish to say only one word about the 
two panics. The history of this coun- 
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try shows that panics arise from two 
principal causes. One cause is the dire 
poverty of the people. That was the 
cause of the panic in 1893. The other 
cause comes from overspeculation, 
which always results from very pros- 
perous conditions. This country has 
never seen in its history a condition of 
prosperity that would equal the years 
from 1897 until 1907. Under the influ- 
ence of those prosperous conditions 
speculation ran riot, and we expanded 
beyond any reasonably justifiable hope 
of the future ever responding to the ad- 
vancement and expansion during that 
period. In those conditions we bor- 
rowed heavily. A time of payment must 
come. That time of payment did come, 
and found us enable to meet the condi- 
tions of the wonderful expansion at that 
period. 

The crisis of 1907 came upon us when 
every mill was working at its full ca- 
pacity. The crisis of 1893 and up until 
1897, because it was a continuous crisis, 
was when one-third of our mills were 
closed and the other two-thirds were 
producing only about one-half of their 
annual output. 

The Senator (Mr. Gore, of Oklahoma) 
says that this condition was a world- 
wide condition, and he says that it did 
not happen until 1894, after the Wilson- 
Gorman tariff law. Mr. President, when 
the polls were closed in November, 1892, 
the American people knew what they 
were coming to, and we immediately 
began to feel the results of that condi- 
tion. We never got out of that condi- 
tion until we elected a Republican Con- 
gress and the policy of the Nation was 
outlined in the period which preceded 
that election; and the moment that we 
adopted the new tariff bill we saw a 
prosperity, as I have said, that the 
whole world had never seen before. 

Now, was the condition from 1893 to 
1897 world-wide? Mr. President, Great 
Britain was more prosperous during 
those four years than she had been for 
the four years preceding that time. 
Why? Simply because in 1892, the last 
year of Harrison’s administration, the 
balance of trade between Great Britain 
and the United States was $343,000,000 
in our favor. The very next year after 
the Wilson-Gorman bill that was re- 
versed and the balance in her favor was 


$126,000,000 in her dealings with the 
United States, or a difference of about 
$500,000,000. That $500,000,000 in the 
trade of Great Britain with this country 
in her favor made her prosperous. That 
$500,000,000, a half a billion dollars, 
against us, made our laborers paupers. 
That was not a world-wide condition by 
any means. 

Now, Mr. President, I think the Sen- 
ator must in all candor yield his propo- 
sition that the superior earning capacity 
of the American laborer depends en- 
tirely upon his superior skill and intelli- 
gence, and, I may add, to be perfectly 
candid with the Senator, as he expressed 
it, the superior opportunities in this 
country. There were the same mills, 
there were the same undeveloped re- 
sources in this country from 1892 to 
1896 that there have been since that 
time, and yet, notwithstanding his su- 
perior intellect, if I may agree with the 
Senator, and his superior workmanship, 
the American laborer was a vagabond 
on the face of the earth. 

Mr. President, I hope the Senator will 
not insist that we can make the Amer- 
ican laborer well to do unless we give 
him the opportunity to develop those 
resources of the country, which oppor- 
tunity we have given him in the last few 
years. 

I can call the Senator’s attention to 
another fact in my own part of the 
country. I can remember when upon 
our farms in 1893 oats were sold for Io 
cents a bushel, delivered in the ele- 
vators or on the cars. The average 
price of our wheat was from 35 cents 
to 60 cents a bushel out on the farms. 
Our corn was worth from 25 cents to 
30 cents a bushel. We did not raise, on 
the average, any more during those four 
years than we have raised upon the av- 
erage during the last eleven years, and 
yet we have almost doubled the valve 
of every one of those products. It is 
not due entirely to the question of for- 
eign demand, because when I look over 
the statistics I find that from 1893 to 
1896 the average consumption per capita 
of the American people of wheat was 
less than 4 bushels, and I find that in 
the last ten years the average has been 
about 6 bushels, or almost twice as 
much. That has had very much to do 
with the price of our products since that 
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time. So I can take up every other 
farm article that has been produced in 
the United States. 

The whole question is a question 
between prosperity and stagnation. <A 
low tariff, a tariff that is not a sufficient 
protection, gives us stagnation. The 
other gives us a reasonable degree of 
prosperity. That is the only distinction 
there is between Democratic and Repub- 
lican policies. 


TAXATION IN ENGLAND. 





London Specialto the Boston Sunday Herald, May 1 

A new Sultan in Turkey, a new 
royal baby in Holland and a new 
spoliation budget in England have 
filled the life of the old world with 
varied emotions this week. The 
Turkish and the Dutch cheers are 
swallowed up in this immediate at- 
mosphere by the sordid groans of 
oppressed Englishmen. This be- 
wildered country is beginning to 
take account of the practical effect of 
the new burdens imposed by a so- 
cialistic government. 

Hard, indeed, is the lot of the 
poor rich man. He must pay over 8 
per cent. income tax, $200 a year for 
each of his big automobiles, double 
the former tax on all stock exchange 
transactions, a new tax on all his 
land and 20 per cent. of all increase 
in land values. When he dies, if he 
is a millionaire, the state will seize a 
maximum of 27 per cent. of his en- 
tire property. This is divided into 
three taxes, 15 per cent. death 
duties, 10 per cent. legacy duty on 
all bequests except to near relatives, 
and a general tax of 2 per cent. on 
all estates passing probate. There 
are numerous instances every year 
where estates pass probate twice in 
the same year through the death of 
the first owner. The operation of the 
new law would confiscate to the 


state as high as 54 per cent. on such 
property if the total amounted to a 
million pounds or more. 

The burden upon big estates is 
even greater than these figures indi- 
cate, for the government compels 
immediate cash payment. Great 
properties, of course, do not repre- 
sent cash, but all manner of invest- 
ments. Executors will have to make 
immediate forced sales of sufficient 
property to satisfy the government 
demands. This, especially when the 
property consisted of real estate, 
would involve heavy sacrifices. 

The Duke of Norfolk’s sale of 
Holbein’s masterpiece yesterday was 
one of the first effects of the So- 
cialistic regime. Colnagi, who nego- 
tiated the sale, says that the Duke 
of Norfolk, like all owners of great 
properties, was compelled to accept 
an American offer for the picture as 
a precaution against the enormous 
cash demand the state will make 
upon his heirs when he dies. Many 
of the richest men in England will 
act likewise, and the great art deal- 
ers declare that the finest English 
art treasures will soon go abroad as 
a direct effect of the Socialistic 
budget. 

It would be absurd to imagine 
that the owners of big properties 
alone suffer from the policy of spoli- 
ation. The great landlords will 
promptly advance rents and stop all 
improvements and fresh construc- 
tion. 

Financial opinion is unanimous 
that enormous sums will be driven 
out of the country. The bankers 
and big houses which float govern- 
ment and other foreign loans say 
that the new tax on such transac- 
tions covers the entire margin be- 
tween profit and loss’ and that such 
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deals hereafter will go to Paris, New 
York and Amsterdam. The New 
York Stock Exchange will profit 
materially. There is large specula- 
tion here in American securities and 
the bulk of the business hereafter 
will be transacted in New York in 
order to escape the English stamp 
tax. 

The effect of some of the other 
new taxes is problematical, The 15 
cents additional on a _ bottle of 
whiskey, for example, is likely to so 
reduce consumption that the coun- 
try will become beer drinking. 
Analysis of the new licensing rates 
shows an increase so enormous that 
even the retail price of beer must be 
raised. The Midland Hotel, Man- 
chester, one of the finest in the 
country, must pay over $22,000 an- 
nually. It will be necessary to close 
many railway station bars through- 
out the country. The petrol tax will 
not be unpopular except in the case 
of commercial users, inasmuch as 
the revenue from it will be used for 
the improvement of the roads. A 
single motorbus company in London 
must pay $185,000 annually, which is 
more than the entire profits of the 
concern. This means ruin, as it 
would be impossible to raise fares 
on account of the competition of the 
tube railways. 

Speaking in general terms, it may 
be said that this budget makes the 
triumph of the protectionists inevi- 
table in this country. It is perfectly 
true, as Lloyd-George said, that the 
next year’s expenditure must be far 
greater than that of the present on 
account of the enormous increase in 
naval construction, which must be 
undertaken. 

The limit of direct taxation has 
been more than reached already, and 
it is by no means certain what the 


Lords will do with the present bud- 
get and, in any event, the chances 
are that the government will be 
forced to go to the country before 
the end of the next financial year. 
Tiueir defeat is certain. The imme- 
diate policy of their successors will 
be to introduce a general tariff and 
reduce some of the unjust burdens 
just imposed. The importance of 
the situation to America’s vast ex- 
port trade to this country is obvious. 





From the New York Journal of Commerce. 


The national income of the United 
Kingdom is estimated at $8,750,000,- 
ooo, thus divided: $3,000,000,000 2 
year taken by about 1,250,000 per- 
sons; $1,250,000,000 by 3,750,000 
persons, and $4,500,000,000 by the 
remaining 39,000,000. The argu- 
ment of the defenders of the Liberal 
policy of taxation is that those who 
wish to fly from it will find it diffi- 
cult to find a country where they 
would be let off more lightly. In 
Prussia, for example, there is not 
only a heavier tax on unearned as 
against earned income, but under 
the law of 1893 there is a sup- 
plementary tax on landed property, 
on mining property and on capital 
generally. The same taxes in vari- 
ous forms are levied in most of the 
other German States. In Italy there 
is a 20 per cent. tax on incomes from 
capital as against 10 per cent. on in- 
comes from commerce and industry, 
and 9g per cent. on incomes from 
labor alone. Even in Spain the 
principle of differentiation is applied, 
the taxes varying from 5 to Io per 
cent. on salaries due to personal 
exertion, to 20 to 25 per cent. on sal- 
aries derived from property. The 
principles of graduation and differ- 
entiation combined are spreading 
throughout Europe, and have al- 
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ready been applied to States so dif- 
ferently situated as Saxony, Den- 
mark, Baden-Baden, Hesse, Bavaria 
and the Netherlands. Moreover, it 
is argued that there is a_ special 
reason why the richer classes in 
England should be willing to accept 
new burdens this year with the near- 
est approach to satisfaction possible 
under the circumstances. Through 
their newspapers and their represen- 
tatives in Parliament these classes 
have called loudly for a great in- 
crease in the navy—for an even 
greater increase than has been de- 
cided upon by the Government. But 
people who call for eight or ten 
Dreadnoughts in one year must re- 
member that each one of these en- 
gines. of destruction costs $10,000,- 
coo, and that they thus belong to the 
class of luxuries which cannot be 
had for the asking. 


INHERITANCE AND INCOME 
TAXES. 





From the San Francisco Chronicle. 


A good deal is said about a Fed- 
eral inheritance tax. That source of 
revenue, however, has been pre- 
empted by a majority of the states, 
and if the Federal Government at- 
tempts to trespass upon it in time of 
peace, there will be an uproar com- 
pared with which the outcry of the 
women against an increased tax on 
stockings and kid gloves will seem 
like the gentle buzzing of the honey 
bee on a June day. The states, and 
especially the municipalities, have 
been as reckless in expenditures as 
the Federal Government itself and 
will vigorously protest against 
wresting from them one of their 
most reliable sources of revenue. 

There are, of course, some who 
will say that the more and the big- 


ger the taxes on inheritances the bet- 
ter. That feeling is a natural result 
of the hatred of the rich, simply be- 
cause they are rich, which is being 
so greatly stimulated by the sensa- 
tional press. To seize for public use 
whatever a rich man leaves when he 
dies is a natural impulse of the 
thoughtless. The notion is foolish 
and dangerous. It is probably true 
that inheritances, and especially col- 
lateral inheritances, may bear with- 
out injury to the public a moderate 
special tax levied once, in addition to 
the ordinary taxes which all prop- 
erty pays, but it is a tax which must 
be levied with care and never ex- 
ceed what can be paid out of current 
income. The very large receipts 
from the British inheritance taxes 
are really a sign of coming financial 
distress. 

An inheritance tax which reduces 
the principal sum to be transmitted 
has the effect of taking capital out 
of productive employment and scat- 
tering it to the winds. It is pre- 
cisely as when a spendthrift dissi- 
pates his inheritance. There is 
enough of that now. The public 
ought not to add to it. Capital is 
useful in giving employment only as 
it is put to productive use. It is put 
to such use only when collected by 
the thrifty and brainy. The rich men 
of the world, regardless of their 
personal qualities, perform a most 
essential economic and social func- 
tion. Their money provides work. 
When scattered it provides work no 
longer until painfully gathered to- 
gether again by someone with the 
ability to do so. 





From the New York Journal of Commerce. 

As we have said before, the chief 
objection to a national inheritance 
tax is that it would be an interfer- 
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ence with an important and more 
appropriate source of State revenue. 
The property upon the transfer of 
which by inheritance or succession it 
is proposed to levy is accumulated 
under the protection of State laws, 
and all jurisdiction relating to its ac- 
quisition and disposition is with the 
State. One argument in favor of 
taxing its transfer after the death of 
its possessor is that its accumulation 
has been under State protection, 
while it has largely escaped taxa- 
tion during the owner’s life. This 
does not give any right to levy upon 
it to the nation, and if it usurps that 
right it will subject the recipients of 
the property to a double exaction in 
States that impose an inheritance 
tax. 

The income tax while less objec- 
tionable on principle or theory, is 
even more so, regarded from a prac- 
tical point of view. No State at 
present imposes a direct tax upon 
incomes, and there is not the same 
claim that income is acquired under 
the exclusive protection of State 
law as in the case of fixed forms of 
property. In theory the Govern- 
ment might be justified in} demand- 
ing from the citizen in aid of its sup- 
port a fraction of his income in ex- 
cess of what was needed for his com- 
fortable subsistence and a moderate 
accumulation for his future or for 
his family, graduated according to 
the amount of that excess; but in 
practice the system works very 
badly, more so in this widely ex- 
tended country, with its division into 
States and the diversity of authority 
between State and nation, than in 
other countries in which it has been 
tried. It is inquisitorial; equitable 
collection is difficult and costly, and 
there is a demoralizing incentive to 


evasion which involves lying and 
perjury. The race does not seem to 
be sufficiently advanced in moral 
sense to stand the pressure of an in- 
come tax. It does not bear up any 
too well under other forms of taxa- 
tion, and some there be who find it 
dificult to regard evasion of tariff 
duties as sinful at all until it is found 
out. 





From the Boston Herald. 


Supporters of the income tax are 
of two classes, those who believe 
that there should be a discriminating 
tax against wealth, as a part of the 
scheme of social regulation, and 
those who regard the tax chiefly as 
an additional revenue producer. 
And among the latter there are few 
who entirely avoid the Populistic 
thought of discrimination and favor 
equal taxation of all incomes. The 
Iowa Senator, although a repre- 
sentative of the Western radicalism 
popularly supposed to bear some 
taint of Populistic notions, takes 
himself out of the class who advo- 
cate the income tax as a matter of 
principle and bases his support of 
the measure on the ground of ex- 
pediency. Advices from Washing- 
ton indicate that other Western 
Senators constituting the group 
who, a few days ago, were said to 
make possible a Senate majority for 
the income tax, have been standing 
on the same ground. ... | 

A good purpose will be served by 
turning the public mind to this 
phase of the discussion. It is ad- 
mitted that the income tax is ex- 
traordinary. In spite of the fact 
that it was imposed as a war meas- 
ure in 1861, a later attempt to im- 
pose it by federal law has been ruled 
against by the Supreme Court, and 
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the constitutionality of the plan is 
open to most serious question. In 
every form in which it has been pre- 
sented for Congressional considera- 
tion it is discriminating and unequal. 
It is inquisitorial and will be difficult 
of enforcement. For that reason 
none of its advocates is able to esti- 
mate with any degree of accuracy its 
revenue-producing capacity. 





From the San Francisco Chronicle. 

Any income tax is objectionable 
for these reasons: It makes perjur- 
ers of the majority of those subject 
to its provisions. Consequently it is 
grievous discrimination against the 
honest and in favor of the dishonest. 
Nothing approaching a reasonable 
enforcement of an income tax is pos- 
sible without drastic and _ costly 
methods of collection most exasper- 
ating to the public. It takes, in the 
aggregate, and to a degree not ap- 
proached by any other form of tax, 
great sums which in due course 
would be reinvested and provide em- 
ployment and dissipates them. A 
national income tax law has all the 
foregoing objections and the follow- 
ing of its own. It is almost certain 
to be held a “direct tax” and there- 
fore unconstitutional. If it were up- 
held it would deprive the states of 
their most reliable source of revenue 
for emergencies. 

An income tax is strictly an 
emergency tax. Its use as an ordi- 
nary tax, which is common in most 
countries of Europe, is evidence of 
approaching financial exhaustion, 
because its evil and discriminatory 
character is so well understood that 
no Finance Minister will propose it 
except in desperation. It is univer- 
sally regarded as the most obnox- 
ious of the burdens of European 


militarism. It is a tax which all the 
experience of statesmanship shows 
should be postponed until it can be 
postponed no longer. It does not, as 
demagogues hope it will, particu- 
larly persecute the rich, who manage . 
to evade most of it. It is an unneces- 
sary persecution of a multitude who 
are not rich, but whom the tax gath- 
erer will compel to prove that con- 
dition. The rich ought to pay taxes 
in accordance with their ability to 
pay, but there are better methods 
available to that end than an attempt 
to tax incomes. 

The best of all ways to escape in- 
come and all other onerous forms of 
taxation is for the Nation to stop 
expending beyond the ability of the 
people to pay without hardship. 
When enthusiasts “demonstrate” the 
“absolute necessity” for a certain 
new expenditure, make a counter- 
demonstration that the most vital 
necessity of all is a contented and 
prosperous people. Every dollar 
that anybody pays as a tax is a dol- 
lar taken from the sum which he 
may dispose of for his personal 
needs. All taxes are eventually dis- 
tributed among the people, and by 
no possible device can any of us 
avoid paying our share of whatever 
taxes the Government collects. 
Hitherto the United States has got 
on without imposing, in time of 
peace, any tax which the public can- 
not pay without serious inconveni- 
ence. We shall continue in that con- 
dition if the people of the Congres- 
sional districts will stop log-rolling 
with each other to burden the Na- 
tional Treasury with expenses 
which, if incurred at all, should be 
paid by the states and local com- 
munities. We shall all be happier if 
we adhere to the economical habits 
of our forefathers. 
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Sor PAPER WEARITSE, 





From the Northfield ( Vt.) News. 

So far as it is to benefit the country, 
the News is strongly inclined to the 
opinion that Congress can cut down the 
tax on a good many things in the Payne 
bill before touching the tariff on paper. 
The metropolitan one cent papers are 
the ones which are doing the most howl- 
ing and demanding that wood pulp and 
print paper go onto the free list. If 
this is done the publishers, and nobody 
else, will get the entire benefit of this 
reduction. The public will pay just as 
much for the penny paper and just the 
same price for its advertising space. 
The big penny “yellow” can reduce the 
cost of its print paper, the cheapest 
grade on the market, at any time it de- 
sires by simply ceasing to pad its circu- 
lation on the newstand so. The country 
publishers and moderate users of print 
paper are numbered by the thousands 
while the agitators for the removal of 
the duty are only in the hundreds—but 
they are making a tremendous noise. 
The fact is the moderate users of print 
paper were never served so well as to- 
day. They may pay a little more for 
their goods than under the old mixed up 
methods, but they are sure of getting 
what they buy with promptness and 
dispatch. 





A FREE TRADE FALSEHOOD. 





From the Iron and Steel Bulletin. 


The pages of the Bulletin could 
easily be filled as often as it appears 
with refutations of free trade falsehoods 
concerning the effects of our protective 
policy in building up so-called trusts. 
Here, for instance, is an editorial in the 
Philadelphia Press which says: “The 
surest way to make the United States 
Steel Corporation a greater trust than 
it is at present is to keep the duty on 
iron ore. United States Steel has a 
monopoly of the iron ore that is known 
to exist in this country. The independ- 
ent steel makers must do one of two 
things: buy iron ore from the trust at 
a much higher price than the same ore 
cost the trust or else import ore from 
foreign countries.” 


There is not one word of truth in any 
of these statements. The United States 
Steel Corporation does not possess a 
monopoly of the ownership of iron ore 
in this country. The independent steel 
makers have their own sources of sup- 
ply in the Lake Superior region and 
elsewhere. Of the total production of 
iron ore in the United States in 1907 the 
independents produced 29,316,818 tons 
and the United States Steel Corporation 
22,403,801 tons, or 43.3 per cent. In- 
cluded in the production by the inde- 
pendents in 1907 were 1,576,757 tons by 
the Tennessee Coal, Iron, and Railroad 
Company. Of the total shipments of 
iron ore from the Lake Superior region 
in 1907 the independents shipped 109,- 
096,603 tons and the United States Steel 
Corporation 23,148,467 tons, or 54.7 per 
cent. Of all the iron ore that is pro- 
duced in Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
the United States Steel Corporation does 
not mine one ton. We have never 
heard that the United States Steel Cor- 
poration has at any time been a seller 
of iron ore to anybody. 

Under the McKinley tariff the duty 
on iron ore was 75 cents a ton and un- 
der the Wilson and Dingley tariffs it 
was 40 cents a ton. It is now proposed 
in the Senate bill to make the duty 25 
cents a ton. 


The man who has just engineered the 
big wheat deal with great profit to him- 
self says there will be no more cheap 
wheat in this country until there is more 
extensive production to meet the grow- 
ing consumption. That is only another 
mode of stating that the result has jus- 
tified the contention of the protectionist, 
that the American farmer’s best interest 
would be consulted by building up a 
great home market, which could only be 
accomplished by creating a domestic 
manufacturing industry. If the Amer- 
ican, farmer had listened to the free 
trader he would be selling his wheat for 
50 cents a bushel, and be mighty glad to 
get it. The producer who depends on a 
foreign market is always in a precarious 
condition. That is the reason that the 
fiscal systems of most countries are now 
being shaped so as to promote home in- 
dustries—San Francisco Chronicle. 
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THE DUTY ON SUGAR. 





From the San Francisco Chronicle. 

The reasons for steadfastly main- 
taining the present duty on sugar 
are more convincing than those 
which can be given for a duty on al- 
most any other product. The argu- 
ment upon which most reliance is 
Pee is that the duty sustains a 
“trust” which is exceedingly arbi- 
trary and oppressive and believed to 
be a habitual corrupter of public 
servants. That is merely an appeal 
to popular prejudice, and to the ex- 
tent that it is used tends to discredit 
the sincerity of those who use it. In 
the arrangement of a national fiscal 
system the real statesman does not 
consider friend or foe. He makes 
his laws for the promotion of the 
general welfare. And it is upon that 
cround that the duty on sugar is de- 
fended. Doubtless the sugar trust is 
one of our worst trusts, but if we do 
not desire it to continue there are 
means, ctherwise than putting sugar 
on the free list, of suppressing it. 
And if we desire to suppress it we 
must use those means or confess the 
failure of popular government. 
What the Eastern sugar magnates 
really want is raw sugar on the free 
list in aid of their large Cuban in- 
vestments and other foreign invest- 
rents which they could make and a 
duty of about one-quarter of a cent 
on refined sugar. That would put 
an end to the domestic beet sugar 
industry, which the sugar trust 
could afford even with the loss it 
would involve on its large invest- 
ments in that industry. That is the 
vosition of the Eastern sugar men. 


The western branch of the trust is 


deeply concerned in _ beet 
With the present differential 


more 
sugar. 


of one-quarter of a cent on refined 
sugar the trust can contro] the 
American market within that limit. 
It earns very large dividends. But 
where the sugar trust makes dimes 
Collars are even now distributed 
among a large and ever widening 
number of hard-working American 
citizens. It would be folly to injure 
sO many innocent persons for the 
sake of punishing a trust which we 
can abolish in other ways if we wish 
to. 

Certainly the entire removal of 
the duty on sugar would cheapen 
that commodity to American con- 
sumers at the present time. So 
would the removal of the duties on 
many other commodities, and it 
would transfer to importers and for- 
eign sea carriers great incomes 
which are now enjoyed by Ameri- 
can producers. But it would tempo- 
rarily bankrupt America. And in 
reply to the continuous demagogic 
appeals to the “oppression” of the 
“poor man,” it may be said once for 
all that there is no way known under 
heaven and among men whereby 
American workingmen can continue 
to receive present American wages 
save by using some part of those 
wages to pay the cost of the system 
by which they profit. The net 
profits of the transaction are nearly 
all distributed among the “poor 
men.” It is but a very small part of 
the net profits which, concentrated 
in a few hands, contribute to the 
spectacular fortunes which are the 
stock in trade of demagogues. The 
American workingman and farmer 
get most of the profits and must 
bear most of the burden because 
they only are able to bear it. 

The duty on sugar is justified by 
an argument which the great ma- 
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jority, even of Democratic free trad- 
ers, concede to be sound. It is an 
“infant industry” which has demon- 
strated that within a reasonable 
time, under present protection, it 
will produce all the sugar required 
for domestic consumption and a sur- 
plus in addition, so that thereafter 
the domestic price will be regulated 
by domestic competition, or, if the 
surplus is large, by the world’s 
markets. When the Dingley act 
was passed our production of sugar 
was almast negligible. [ast year, 
and as the result of that act, out of 
2,500,000 tons consumed the domes- 
tic product was 1,875,000 tons, or 
more than half. Some of this do- 
mestic production is the result of 
annexation, but the production with- 
in our old territorial limits is in- 
creasing by leaps and bounds; and, 
at any rate, when we have annexed 
territory, and especially without ask- 
ing the consent of its inhabitants, 
they are surely as much entitled to 
protection as the rest of us. In no 
part of this territory, annexed or 
ctherwise, can sugar be produced 
and delivered at our ports for 2 1/2 
cents a pound, which is about the 
average price of foreign raw sugar 
in our ports before duty ts paid. To 
put sugar on the free list would be 
to destroy the value of the domestic 
investments in this industry and de- 
prive hundreds of thousands of our 
people of the means of a livelihood. 

Finally, we need the income from 
the duties on sugar. It is the des- 
tiny of this income to be gradually 
reduced year by year as domestic 
production increases, its place being 
supplied by duties on other commod- 
ities to meet the increasing demand 
of an increasing’ population. To 
abandon this revenue abruptly and 


replace it from taxes which the na- 
tional safety requires to be kept in 
reserve for war taxes would be reck- 
less to the point of lunacy. 


COST OF WAR IN TIME OF 
PEACE. 





From the New York Journal of Commerce. 


This statement of the vast increase in 
public expenditures which contribute to 
no productive or profitable end for the 
country, at least directly or visibly, is 
suggestive, not only of the present finan- 
cial situation of the Government and the 
tendency away from the _ established 
character and traditions of the republic, 
but of considerations that affect the peo- 
ple in their economic relations. This 
enormous cost of government, which 
has more than doubled within a few 
years, and more than half of which is on 
account of past wars or possible wars in 
the future, must be paid by the people 
out of the earnings of their labor and 
capital and subtracted from that which 
goes to their subsistence in peace and 
comfort. That it is drawn from them 
indirectly and in such a way that they 
think they do not feel it does not alter 
the fact that it is a continual drain upon 
their substance which materially affects 
the cost of their living and intensifies 
the struggle that is necessary for so 
large a proportion of them to live at all 
in reasonable comfort. It is a burden 
that is approximating that of the stand- 
ing armies of Europe. 

Is there anything that has happened 
in the last ten years or in our changed 
relations as a nation among nations, or 
in the conditions affecting the peace of 
the world, to explain or justify this 
vastly increased cost for the support of 
“militarism?” Is there any real occasion 
for the spirit of militarism and the con- 
centration of power in the hands of the 
nation which was originally distributed 
among the States of the Union and re- 
served to them and to the people? One 
oi the chief reasons why this people has 
prospered above others, and why those 
engaged in peaceful pursuits have profit- 
ed above those in other lands, has been 
our freedom from relations that compel 
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the absorption of strength, physical 
mental and economic, in the instrumen- 
talities. of war, which do not produce or 
add to wealth, but consume in time of 
peace and destroy in time of war. Are 
we to lose that advantage in the process 
of becoming a world power, or is such 
power hereafter to become a power for 
peace rather than for war? 


SHOULD RAISE MORE FOOD. 





Production Could be Vastly Increased. 





From the Report of the National Conservation 
Comméission. 


The total land area of continental 
United States is 1,900,000,000 acres. 
Of this but little more than two- 
fifths is in farms, and less than one- 
half of the farm area is improved 
and made a source of crop produc- 
tion. We have nearly 6,000,000 
farms; they average 146 acres each. 
The value of the farms is nearly one- 
fourth the wealth of the United 
States. There are more than 300,- 
000,000 acres of public grazing land. 
The number of persons engaged in 
agricultural pursuits is more than 
10,000,000. We grow one-fifth of 
the world’s wheat crop, three-fifths 
of its cotton crop and four-fifths of 
its corn crop. We plant nearly 50,- 
000,000 acres of wheat annually, with 
an average yield of about fourteen 
bushels per acre; 100,000,000 acres 
of corn, yielding an average of 25 
bushels per acre, and 30,000,000 
acres of cotton, yielding about 12,- 
000,000 bales. We had on Jan. 1, 
1908, 71,000,000 cattle, worth $1,- 
250,000,000; 54,000,000 sheep, worth 
$211,000,000, and 56,000,000 swine, 
worth $339,000,000. The census of 
1900 showed $137,000,000 worth of 
poultry in this country, which pro- 
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duced in 1899 293,000,000 dozen 
eggs. 

There has been a slight increase 
in the average yield of our great 
staple farm products, but neither the 
increase in acreage nor the yield per 
acre has kept pace with our increase 
in population. Within a century we 
shall probably have to feed three 
times as many people as now; and 
the main bulk of our food supply 
must be grown on our own soil. 
The area of cultivated land may pos- 
sibly be doubled. In addition to the 
land awaiting the plough, 75,000,000 
acres of swamp land can be re- 
claimed, 40,000,000 acres of desert 
land irrigated, and millions of acres 
of brush and wooded land cleared. 
Our population will increase con- 
tinuously, but there is a definite 
limit to the increase of our culti- 
vated acreage. Hence we must 
greatly increase the yield per acre. 
The average yield of wheat in the 
United States is less than fourteen 
bushels per acre, in Germany 
twenty-eight bushels, and in Eng- 
land thirty-two bushels. We get 
thirty bushels of oats per acre, Eng- 
land nearly forty-five, and Germany 
more than forty-seven. Our soils 
are fertile, but our mode of farming 
neither conserves the soil nor se- 
cures full crop returns. Soil fertility 
need not be diminished, but may be 
increased. The large yields now ob- 
tained from farms in Europe which 
have been cultivated for a thousand 
years prove this conclusively. 
Proper management will double our 
average yield per acre. The United 
States can grow the farm products 
needed by a population more than 
three times as great as our country 
now contains. 
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Watterson threatens to turn all the 
Southern protectionists out of the 
Democratic party. He will be tack- 
ling a large job. 





Senator Raynor, of Maryland, 
says “this country is full of tariff 
liars.’ He has probably been read- 
ing the free trade newspapers. 





Correspondents in England, 
France and Germany, state that the 
prospect that our new tariff will be 
adequately protective to American 
industries is very discouraging to 
foreign manufacturers. 





When informed that works of art 
had been put in the free list in the 
tariff bill, a prominent sculptor in 
Washington is reported to have re- 
marked: “We will now be able to 
get our work done in France and 
Italy cheaper and better than we can 
get it done in this country.” 





According to Carl F. Rakow, gen- 
eral orgamizer of the “American So- 
ciety of Equity,” the farmers of the 
West are conducting their business 
at a loss. He told President Taft, 
recently, that the cost of producing 
a bushel of wheat in Minnesota is 
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$1.25. This is absurd. Secretary 
Wilson has placed the cost of pro- 
duction at 60 cents a bushel, which 
probably approximates to the actual 
figure, 





The San Francisco Chronicle 
says: “The Washington correspond- 
ents who are talking about a veto of 
the tariff bill appear to be quite ob- 
livious of the fact that the failure to 
enact a new measure would leave 
the Dingley act in force, which 
would very well suit most of the 
standpatters, who believe that the 
country prospered under its work- 
ings and that if not tinkered with it 
would prove a very good protector 
of American industry for some years 
to come.” 





The New York Tribune has finally 
cast its lot with the “insurgent Re- 
publicans” and the free trade organi- 
zations of the country on the tariff 
question. This is not strange, as the 
Tribune has not been an ardent pro- 
tection journal for several years, 
though it occasionally prints a good 
protection article which we find it 
worth while to copy. The same ob- 
servation is applicable to the Phila- 
delphia Press, which has also fallen 
into the hands of the opponents of 
impartial protection. 





If we understand the real purpose 
of a series of articles on the sugar 
tariff in the Boston Journal, it is in 
part to show that the beet sugar in- 
dustry in this country is not of suf- 
ficient magnitude to deserve protec- 
tion, and that if it cannot exist with- 
out protection it ought to perish. As 
the beet sugar product increased 
from 42,000 tons in 1896 to 425,000 
tons in 1908, we believe that this in- 
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dustry has come to stay, and that it 
needs and deserves continued pro- 
tection. 





There is not much difference be- 
tween the extreme notions of social- 
ists in England and in this country. 
Senator Bailey, of Texas, would 
raise revenue chiefly by taxing the 
rich. Mr. Snowden, in the British 
parliament, defined the socialist 
principle of taxation as “the taxa- 
tion of the rich to secure such 
socially created wealth as is now 
taken by rent, interest and profit, 
and to use this revenue for social re- 
form purposes.” He declared there 
that “there is no way under heaven 
to make the poor richer than by 
making somebody else poorer.” 





Two or three years ago the zeal- 
ous advocates of tariff revision were 
arguing that revision could be made 
without any serious disturbance to 
business. Now they have changed 
their views, and say that the work 
of revision is costing the country 
millions every day. So they are ad- 
vocating a tariff commission which 
would make uncertainty about tariff 
changes a permanent condition. 
What the country needs for the 
restoration of normal prosperity is 
tariff stability, and the tariff com- 
mission scheme, as it is commonly 
advocated, would only serve to pro- 
mote a continuous and harmful agi- 
tation of the subject. 





A “tariff reform” newspaper con- 
cludes an article on the tariff with 
the statement that the solution of 
the tariff problem must take into 
greater consideration the interests 
of the consumers—‘“the great multi- 
tude of men and women who must 
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buy of the commercial interests in 
order to keep body and soul to- 
gether.’’ But how about the greater 
multitude of wage-earners who must 
have good wages for their comfort- 
able subsistence? A _ tariff made 
wholly in the supposed interests of 
consumers would be inimical to the 
interests of producers, and _ ulti- 
mately to the imterests of the con- 
sumers themselves. 





The New York Journal of Com- 
merce (free trade) is exceeding 
wroth over the Senate tariff bill, and 
calls it “The Aldrich Infamy.” Evi- 
dently that journal is disappointed 
because the Republicans in Con- 
gress will not pass a bill that would 
be acceptable to free traders. It 
also criticises Senator Cummins, of 
Iowa, and other “progressives” for 
their expressed determination to 
vote for the Payne-Aldrich tariff 
bill when the time comes for final 
action. But what disturbs the Journal 
of Commerce most is that there are 
several Democratic senators who 
are repudiating the ancient Demo- 
cratic doctrine of a “tariff for reve- 
nue only.” 





Referring to the opposition of 
certain Republican senators from 
Western states to the senate tariff 
bill, the Boston Advertiser remarks: 
“Some of the Republican senators 
have been actuated by praiseworthy 
motives, undoubtedly, in their de- 
t: and for amendments, but in other 


cases it almost looks as if the sena- 


tors had taken this opportunity to 
air old grudges and grievances, to 
‘get even’ for fancied slights and in- 
dignities. It accords badly with 
some of the professions made by one 
bitter critic of the Aldrich bill that 
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his colleagues never discovered his 
epposition to the general policy of 
protection until he had failed to get 
a place which he coveted on the 
finance committee. It has been 
noted in another case that furious 
opposition dated from the time of a 
disappointment in regard to the pos- 
session of a room in the new senate 
building.” 





In the course of his speech attack- 
ing the Senate tariff bill, because it 
fails to revise the rates generally 
cownward, Senator Clapp (one of 
the so-called “progressive” Republi- 
cans) of Minnesota, said if this Con- 
gress did not make substantial re- 
ductions in existing tariff rates, “the 
enemies of protection” will so revise 
it two years hence. How does he 
figure that out? Suppose that the 
Democrats secure control of the 
next House of Representatives. 
There will be a sure Republican ma- 
jority in the Senate for the next 
three or four years, even if the “pro- 
gressive Republicans” form a coali- 
tion with the Democrats; and not all 
of the Democratic senators can be 
depended upon to vote for another 
early revision of the tariff. We will 
also continue to have a Republican 
President, who will not be likely to 
support a minority of his party on 
this question. So we imagine that 
the prospect of repealing the new 
tariff about to be enacted is some- 
what remote. The situation is quite 
different from what it was in 1894 
when the Democrats had _ both 
houses of Congress and the Presi- 
dent. Eveni with all this advantage 
they were unable to accomplish their 
full purpose to reduce the tariff to 
a purely revenue basis. 
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Senator Dolliver’s present posi- 
tion on the tariff question will occa- 
sion little surprise, when it is re- 
called that as long ago as 1903 he 
had lost so much of his ardor for 
the protective system that he sought 
to justify the tariff reductions made 
in the Kasson reciprocity treaties by 
endorsing the statement then cur- 
rent in the free trade press that Mr. 
Dingley had admitted that certain 
protective duties in the tariff of 1897 
were purposely made higher so that 
they might be reduced in reciprocity 
treaties. It was conclusively dem- 
onstrated in a debate on this subject 
in the United States Senate, on Jan. 
12 and 13, 1903, that there was abso- 
lutely no truth in the statement at- 
tributed to Mr. Dingley; that under 
the circumstances attending the 
progress and enactment of the tariff 
bill he could not have made such a 
statement, and that no other person 
could ‘be warranted in making it. Of 
course the charge was a serious re- 
flection upon Mr. Dingley’s honor 
and integrity, and was not made un- 
til long after his death. The fact is, 
that no protective duties in the 
Dingley tariff were made extremely 
high to be used for trading pur- 
poses in the negotiation of reci- 
procity treaties, and there is not a 
particle of evidence to support the 
charge made by the opponents of 
protection. 





The decision of the United States 
Supreme Court in what are known 
as the “commodities clause’ cases, 
affecting the anthracite coal carry- 
ing railroads, was rendered on May 
3, This “clause” of the Hepburn 
law made it unlawful for any rail- 


road engaged in interstate com- 
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merce to control the mining or man- 
ufacturing operations of the prod- 
ucts transported over their lines. In 
the United States Circuit Court the 
cases had been decided favorable to 
the railroads, and the government 
appealed. It is held by the Supreme 
Court that the law is constitutional, 
but it does not concede the conten- 
tions of the government as to its 
scope. The fact of the matter is, 
that the court sustains the commo- 
dities clause as a constitutional ex- 
ercise of the power to regular inter- 
state commerce, but so construes it 
as to open an easy way around it for 
the railroad companies. They can 
continue to control companies that 
own and operate coal mines or 
any other manufacturing or produc- 
ing corporations, but they must have 
no ownership or interest in the 
products when they are transporting 
them. If these are sold at the mine 
or mill or factory, and the railroad 
has thereby parted with its owner- 
ship or interest, so far as it may be 
said to have had any, it can trans- 
port them as freely as if it had had 
no interest in their production. 





In a speech in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, Hon. Richard W. 
Austin, of Tennessee, said: “We 
bought last year $418,264,000 worth 
of foreign-made articles. Every one 
of the articles included in the list 
could have been manufactured in 
America. We shipped across the 
Atlantic Ocean from Memphis, New 
Orleans, and Savannah so-called 
“raw” material in the way of cotton. 
The English people at Manchester 
and other points made it into cotton 
goods, reshipped it across the Atlan- 
tic Ocean, and sold inj this country 
$64,379,000 worth of cotton goods, 
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and the American consumer paid 
the freight both ways and also fur- 
nished employment to thousands of 
mill operatives in England. Now, 
gentlemen on the other side talk a 
great deal about entering the foreign 
markets with American-made goods. 
The able Representative from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. McKinlay), I think, sat- 
isfied every one the other night that 
it will be only a question of a short 
time when the Japanese will supply 
the entire cotton and other markets 
of the Orient. There is no possible 
chance of the American people ever 
occupying or filling the European 
market. I want to say, after an of- 
ficial residence of over a year in Eu- 
rope, where I had an opportunity to 
personally examine 6,000 consular 
invoices, that, on account of the 
high wages in this country and the 
exceedingly low wages and im- 
mense overpopulation in all Euro- 
pean countries, the American manu- 
facturers are never going to be able 
to sell in the same European mark- 
ets with the English, or the Scotch, 
or the German, or the French.” 


HOME MARKET CLUB RESO- 
LUTION. 





At a meeting of the official boards 
of the Home Market Club May Io, 
a committee consisting of L. M. 
Cousens of Portland, Me., E. L. Os- 
cood of Hopedale, Arthur Wheelock 
of Uxbridge, Charles Cheney of 
South Manchester, Conn., and Sec- 
retary Clarke reported the follow- 
ing: 

Resolved, that the board of gov- 
ernment of the Home Market Club 
reaffirms the principle of adequate 
protection to American industries. 
We do not believe that the tariff 
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when completed will encourage ex- 
orbitant profits, watered capital, 
monopoly or combinations in re- 
straint of competition. We have 
confidence that when Congress shall 
have finished its work it will have 
enacted a tariff under which general 
prosperity will be continued. 


FOOLISH TARIFF COMMIS- 
SION WORK. 





The “Committee of One Hun- 
dred” of the Indianapolis tariff com- 
mission convention is doing a foolish 
thing in lobbying Congress and re- 
flecting upon Congress at the same 
time. In its circular appeal for 
funds are these remarkable para- 
graphs: 

The dissatisfaction with the present 
tariff legislation, both in and out of Con- 
gress, demonstrates the necessity of full, 
accurate information, which a tariff 
commission will furnish, upon which to 
base a tariff law. 

A campaign such as this will cover 
the whole country, will require the con- 
stant presence in Washington of many 
of the Executive Committee and will 
require an enormous amount of pub- 
licity. 

As you have been previously advised 
it will require approximately $25,000 to 
put a Tariff Commission Law upon the 
Statute books. 

Enclosed find newspaper clipping for 
insertion in your local papers. Keep 
the papers filled with interviews and 
editorial stuff and mail marked copies 
to Washington. 


“Stuff” is not the whole name for 
such literature; stuff and nonsense 
would be more complete. But the 
quoted paragraphs reveal the meth- 
ods of the agitators. By using a 
certain amount of money they think 
they can “put a tariff commission 
law upon the statute books.” This 
shows one opinion which they have 
of Congress. By their reflection 
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upon the present tariff legislation we 
have another opinion. If they think 
such methods will influence Con- 
gress, we have still another opinion. 

Undoubtedly, however, the public 
is somewhat misled by their pub-- 
licity campaign and it behooves edi- 
tors to think twice before obligingly 
admitting their stuff. 

To see how little they comprehend 
the nature of government, it is nec- 
essary only to consider the first 
paragraph quoted above and ask 
how they expect the report of a 
commission will prevent the debates 
and disagreements which take place 
in Congress. The truth is, they 
have not freed their minds of their 
original half baked idea of relieving 
Congress from tariff revision and 
“taking the tariff out of politics.” 


COTTON MANUFACTURERS’ 
MEETING. 





A monthly publication labors 
under a disadvantage in reporting or 
commenting on events, but the Pro- 
tectionist cannot refrain from speak- 
ing of the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers, which was held in Boston, 
April 28 and 29, just after the May 
number had gone to press. It was 
largely attended and in connection 
with it, but independent of it, was an 
interesting exhibition of cotton ma- 
chinery and a number of other 
things. 

May Charlesh sda Plunkett “of 
Adams, the President of the Asso- 
ciation, and Mr. C. J. H. Woodbury, 
its Secretary, conducted the exer- 
cises with thorough preparation, and 
by reason of having all the papers 
and addresses printed in advance, 
the Association received the benefit 
of extensive publicity through the 
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daily press of the principal cities and 
the textile trade journals. Most of 
the papers were by experts and were 
very instructive. They showed 
close attention to the technical de- 
tails of cotton manufacturing and 
revealed marked progress in the in- 
dustry. 

This progress was also shown by 
the exhibits of machinery—espe- 
cially the combers of the Whitin 
Machine Company, a new yarn test- 
ing machine by the Draper Co., and 
a cotton bale by Harvie Jordan of 
Georgia, which was covered with 
srong cotton cloth and steel hoops, 
that thoroughly protected the con- 
tents from becoming soiled, or 
plundered by sampling. 

The work of this Association and 
that of the Textile Schools of 
Lowell, New Bedford and Fall 
River, is keeping the cotton manu- 
facture abreast with the world’s 
progress in other lines and going far 
to assure its continued success in 
New England. 


ee 


REAL AND NOMINAL 
REVISION. 





The New York Tribune and Phil- 
adelphia Press, which have become 
lukewarm in giving a consistent sup- 
port to the protective policy, are 
urging a more radical revision of 
the tariff schedules than a large ma- 
jority of the Republicans in Con- 
gress are disposed to make. They 
say that the country did not vote for 
“nominal” revision, that is, for com- 
‘paratively few changes in the Ding- 
ley rates, but for “real” revision, 
meaning changes all along the line 
and in the direction of lower duties. 
Neither of these journals admits 
that any increases in rates are justi- 
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fied. This is the position of all the 
free traders and of some Republi- 
cans who claim that the Republican 
party carried the country last fall 
upon an implied pledge to revise the 
tariff downward. There is nothing 
to this. The only authoritative ex- 
pression on the tariff that is binding 
upon the Republican party and the 
tariff makers is contained in the fol- 
lowing resolution in the Republican 
national platform: 


The Republican party declares un- 
equivocally for a revision of the tariff 
by a special session of Congress imme- 
diately following the inauguration of the 
next President and commends the steps 
already taken to this end in the work 
assigned to the appropriate committees 
of Congress which are now investigat- 
ing the operation and effect of existing 
schedules. In all tariff legislation the 
true principle of protection is best main- 
tained by the imposition of such duties 
as will equal the difference between the 
cost of production at home and abroad, 
together with a reasonable profit to 
American industries. We favor the 
establishment of maximum and mini- 
mum rates to be administered by the 
President under limitations fixed in the 
law, the maximum to be available to 
meet discriminations by foreign coun- 
tries against American goods entering 
their markets, and the minimum to rep- 
resent the normal measure of protection 
at home; the aim and purpose of the Re- 
publican policy being not only to pre- 
serve, without excessive duties, that se- 
curity against foreign competition to 
which American manufacturers, farmers 
and producers are entitled, but also to 
maintain the high standard of living of 
the wage-earners of this country, who 
are the most direct beneficiaries of the 
protective system. Between the United 
States and the Philippines we believe in 
a free interchange of products with such 
limitations as to sugar and tobacco as 
will afford adequate protection to do- 
mestic interests. 


There is no suggestion in this dec- 
laration, even by inference, that the 
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tariff rates were to be either raised 
or lowered. This was left for jnves- 
tigation by the proper committees of 
Congress, and they were to make 
such readjustment of the rates as 
the needs of our industries and of 
the revenue would seem to require. 
As to the difference between the 
cost of production at home and 
abroad, there is great difficulty in 
getting accurate information be- 
cause of the unwillingness of many 
domestic and foreign manufacturers 
to furnish it; and, further, as has 
been well said, the cost of produc- 
tion either at home and abroad is 
never a fixed quantity but always a 
shifting quantity. Nevertheless, it 
has been possible to obtain many 
facts bearing upon this question; 
and so far as the figures are avail- 
able we think they have been given 
due consideration by the commit- 
tees charged with the revision of the 
tariff schedules. It is a fact, how- 
ever, that many of our industries are 
being subjected to increasing for- 
eign competition; and in the hear- 
ings before the Ways and Means 
Committee it was disclosed that in 
a large number of important indus- 
tries the wages paid in this country 
are from 30 to 150 per cent. higher 
than are paid in foreign countries. 
The Tribune says “there is a gen- 
eral conviction that many of the 
Dingley schedules give a degree of 
protection exceeding the cost of dif- 
ferentials.” Whatever may be the 
“general conviction,” which seems to 
be mostly based upon presumption, 
and formed without any definite 
knowledge of the facts, it may be as- 
sumed that the Republican members 
of Ways and Means and Finance 
Committees of Congress who have 
investigated the subject are more 
competent judges of the matter. 
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This is not claiming that either the 
House or Senate bill as it stands 
does not contain many errors, but 
we are confident that for the most 
part these will be corrected before 
the final enactment of the measure. 
The criticism of tariff revision 
work by the Tribune has called forth 
a pertinent communication from Mr. 
Richard Campion, of Philadelphia, 
from which we quote the following: 


You ask, “Why, in order to effect such 
slight changes in our tariff system as 
are promised in the Senate bill, the 
country should have been called on to 
undergo the disturbances to business 
incident to a revision? Did the Repub- 
lican party contemplate so inconsequen- 
tial a readjustment of tariff rates when 
it promised revision in the last national 
platform and demanded the calling of an 
extraordinary session of Congress to 
carry out the party’s promise?” These 
interrogative assertions, based as I think 
on false premises, lead me to ask where 
in the Republican platform are there 
promised “changes in our tariff system” 
and in what part of it is the declaration 
for “a readjustment of tariff rates.” 

The Republican party in its last plat- 
form did declare “unequivocally for a 
revision of the tariff by a special session 
of Congress,” and as unequivocally de- 
clared the party’s creed as to the tariff, 
to which creed every Republican Sen- 
ator and Representative owes allegiance, 
and under the command of that platform 
declaration Congress is now in extra 
session, thoroughly and patiently re- 
viewing—overlooking—revising every 
schedule and paragraph in the tariff in 
order to make any changes in rates and 
classification that can be made to the 
betterment of the tariff law itself and 
for the benefit of the whole American 
people, not forgetting for one instant 
that the Republican party not only by 
its history, but specifically by its last 
platform, is bound to make and main- 
tain a tariff that will give us “that se- 
curity against foreign competition to 
which American producers are entitled, 
but also to maintain the high standard 
of living of the wage earners of this 
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country, who are the most direct bene- 
ficiaries of the protective system.” Sen- 
ator Aldrich appears to be obeying the 
platiorm mandate. You condemn him, 
and you commend Senators Nelson, 
Dolliver and Beveridge. Why? 


In a recent article on tariff’ re- 
vision, Robert Ellis Thompson says: 

The proposal to “revise the Tariff’ 
was made by both parties in the last 
general election, the Democrats promis- 
ing to reduce it to “a Tariff for revenue,” 
and the Republicans pledging them- 
selves to revise it so as to maintain the 
principle of Protection. Under that 
pledge the Republicans have no right to 
bring any duty lower than they honestly 
believe to be required for effective Pro- 
tection, or to leave any duty unraised 
which they find to ve too low for that 
purpose. 

These views are absolutely cor- 
rect. There is not the slightest 
ground for the charge that the tariff 
bill “is a notorious breach of faith 
with the people, as declared by the 
party platform.’ Read the tariff 
declaration in the platform, and 
judge for yourself. It may be true 
that in two or three states of the 
Middle West the Republican con- 
ventions held last spring declared 
for downward tariff revision, and in 
one at least (Kansas) we know that 
the state convention declared for 
certain free raw materials; but the 
national convention is the para- 
mount authority on this question. 
Whatever may have been the repre- 
sentations (or misrepresentations) 
on the subject made to the Republi- 
can voters of lowa, Minnesota, Kan- 
sas and the Dakotas, there was no 
party pledge for a downward revis- 
ion of the tariff, and it cannot now 
be read into the platform declara- 
tion. 

The meaning of “real” revision 
has been distorted to serve the in- 
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terests of free traders. The only 
“real” revision consistent with the 
firm maintenance of the policy of 
protection is one that will give to 
our industries an adequate safe- 
guard against foreign competition; 
which will assure a stable tariff, and 
enable the country to prosper again 
under normal conditions. 


DOLLIVER’S ATTACK. 





From the Textile Manufacturers’ Journal. 

Senator Jonathan P. Dolliver, of 
lowa, held up business in this coun- 
try for two days while he indulged 
in an attack on the textile schedules 
of the Aldrich bill that is designed 
to impress his constituents with his 
free trade tendencies and insure his 
return to the Senate when his term 
expires two years hence. Senator 
Dolliver presumably selected the 
textile schedules as the subject of 
his attack because there are only 
about a dozen textile mills in his 
state, and because he and his con- 
stituents know and care less about 
the textile than any other indus- 
CPM. + 

Were it not apparent that Senator 
Dolliver has not made an intelligent 
study of the textile schedules, and 
equally plain that his oration was 
purely designed for the consumption 
of home constituents, we would 
make it a point to answer some of 
his most serious reflections upon the 
textile industry and upon its repre- 
sentatives who have been promi- 
nent in tariff history. We do not 
consider that his speech of this week 
differs radically from that of several 
years ago in which he masterfully 
eulogized the cow as differentiated 
from the producers of oleomar- 
garine. The latter industry has 
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since flourished, andi we are confi- 
dent that the textile industry will 
suffer as little from Jonathan Dol- 
liver’s attack. 


MANAGEMENT OF COTTON 
MILLS. 





One of the practical papers at the 
recent meeting of cotton manufac- 
turers in Boston was on “The 
Proper Care of Machinery,” by Mr. 
Henry D. Martin of Clinton, Mass. 
Mr. Martin is the author of a valu- 
able book of 221 pages, published in 
1905, on “The Economical and Suc- 
cessful Management of Cotton 
Mills,’ which shows not only study 
but experience and is rich in useful 
information for men in every depart- 
ment. Thanks, largely, to the manu- 
facturers’ meetings and to the tex- 
tile schools, there has been a great 
stimulus to study in mill manage- 
ment and Mr. Martin’s book is a 
lucid and understandable exposition 
of the subject. 


tHE, HOSIERY. TARIFSE. 





At the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Hosiery and 
Underwear Manufacturers in Phila- 
delphia, May 12, F. W. Simons, 
president of the association, made a 
stirring address on the tariff. He 
said: 

“Trade organizations ought to 
unite in conducting a regular cam- 
paign of education for the purpose 
of pointing out to American labor 
that it is a common sense proposi- 
tion that the workman cannot sell 
his labor in a protected market and 
spend his wages in a free market, 
and that in order to be prosperous 
they must be their own customers; 
must be consumers of their own 
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products. What is consumption but 
the object of production anyway, 
and what is wrong with a policy that 
not only permits, but compels a peo- 
ple to reap the benefits of their own 
industry. I should be very much 
opposed to any effort that might be 
made to transform trade associa- 
tions into political organizations, but 
the tariff question is not so much a 
political question as it is an eco- 
nomic question. The basis of our na- 
tional prosperity is the high wages 
paid to American labor, and the 
only bulwark that can prevent that 
basis being swept to destruction is a 
protective tariff. 

“I don’t wish to take a gloomy, 
pessimistic view of the future, but I 
cannot escape the conviction that 
unless the friends of protection rally 
to their standard and start a vigor- 
ous campaign of education, to be 
carried on without intermission for 
the next three years, defeat will 
await us in 1912. And I am as sure 
as I am of my own existence that a 
reversion to a low tariff policy will 
be destructive of our national pros- 
perity. 

“The danger in the present situa- 
tion lies in the fact that many hon- 
est, intelligent men who are profess- 
edly protectionists do not thor- 
oughly understand the principles un- 
derlying the policy. This lukewarm- 


‘ness on the part of many protec- 


tionists is a real danger. It is true 
that as industrial development takes 
place in the South, protectionist sen- 
timent is rapidly gaining ground in 
that part of the country, but it is al- 
together unlikely that the protec- 
tionist party in Congress will be 
greatly strengthened thereby for 
some time to come, whereas the 
retrograde movement in the middle 
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West is undoubtedly sapping its 
strength. The sooner protectionists 
recognize that their real enemies are 
they of their own household the 
better it will be for the country.” 

Following the speech of Mr. 
Simons, the tariff committee, 
through F..L. Chipman, its chair- 
man, reported that it had every 
reason to believe that the increased 
duties on hosiery recommended in 
the Payne bill would be allowed to 
remain in the tariff bill. The com- 
mittee declared, however, that there 
should be no letup in the fight for a 
higher protection of American ma- 
terials. 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE 
TARIFF. 





From the San Francisco Chronicle. 

A great deal of surprise is expressed 
that the President is confining himself 
to his Constitutional functions and not 
attempting to dictate to Congress. That 
has not been the recent practice at the 
White House, and it seems strange to 
get back to the Constitutional way. 
When the bill reaches him he will sign 
it or refuse to sign it as the case may 
be, but it is morally certain that he will 
never veto it. A veto would result in 
retaining the Dingley rates—-which is 
the very best thing that could happen— 
but it would also prevent the enactment 
of a large number of administrative 
changes which seem to be conceded by 
all to be desirable. Besides, it is not 
likely that the President will prefer the 
rates of the Dingley bill to those of the 
bill which Congress will probably send 
up to him. He will almost certainly 
sign any bill which Congress may pass, 
or if unwilling to sign it, of which there 
is no probability that we know of, he 
will permit it to become law without his 
signature. 

There can be no doubt whatever that 
the President desires and expects that 
a new tariff act will become law at this 
extra session. He is likely to gain much 
that he is very anxious to get—better 
trade relations with the Philippines for 
example. Whatever his general opinion 
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as to the relation which the new duties 
should bear to the old he has had no 
experience which would make him an 
expert in schedules, or his judgment in 
regard to them valuable. He is prob- 
ably quite willing to maintain the digni- 
fied position of a strictly Constitutional 
President and will almost certainly in- 
dorse the action of Congress by his 
signature. But his absolute silence on 
the subject, so contrary to recent cus- 
tom, seems to set all sides worrying. 
The President, unquestionably has views 
which in due time he will urge upon 
Congress and that they may have proper 
consideration he must wish the tariff 
question out of the way. 


OBITUARY, 





FRED E, WATERMAN. 

Fred E. Waterman, treasurer of the 
Cornell and Stafford Mills of Fall River, 
died May 14, of Bright’s disease, in his 
49th year. He was known throughout 
the trade as one of the most successful 
manufacturers of Fall River. Mr. Wa- 
terman was elected treasurer of the Cor- 
nell Mills in 1890, when thirty years of 
age; in I90I, after the death of Frank S. 
Brightman, he was elected treasurer of 
the Stafford Mills. Under his manage- 
ment the Cornell became one of the no- 
tably prosperous corporations of the 
city. He was equally successful at the 
Stafford, pulling it up to prosperity and 
restoring it to high place in public con- 
fidence. During part of the time that 
the print cloth mills were syndicating 
their goods he was one of the selling 
agents. Mr. Waterman leaves a widow 
and three sons. He was one of the vice- 
presidents of the Home Market Club, 
and manifested a strong interest in its 
work. 





DAVID L,. EINSTEIN. 


David L. Einstein, president of the 
Raritan Woolen Mills and the Somerset 
Manufacturing Co., both of Raritan, 
N. J., died in London, May 8, aged 7o 
years. He was a member of the Home 
Market Club, and an officer in the Amer- 
ican Protective Tariff League. Besides 
being a well-known factor in the busi- 
ness world he was active in many char- 
itable movements. 
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MAXIMUM-MINIMUM 
CRIEBICS: 





From the New York Tribune. 


It is perhaps logical on the part of 
critics of the protective policy to 
cry out against the maximum-mini- 
mum rate plan. Such a plan doubles 
the value of the protective system, 
since it enables the domestic manu- 
facturer to enjoy a fixed measure of 
protection intended to cover the dif- 
ferential between cost of production 
here and cost of production abroad 
and at the same time enables the 
government to meet discriminations 
against American exports on the 
part of any foreign nation which 
wants to drive an unfair bargain, 
asking us for favors which it is not 
willing to grant us in return. Be- 
cause the protective principle is thus 
turned to a double use and is made 
an instrument to promote external 
trade as well as domestic develop- 
ment the enemies of protection nat- 
urally denounce the maximum-mini- 
mum device as an obstacle to the 
overthrow of the protective system. 

The easiest way to attack the 
maximum-minimum project is to 
pretend that the framers of the 
House and Senate tariff bills both 
contemplated applying the maxi- 
mum rates instead of the minimum 
rates to the great mass of dutiable 
importations. Our former neighbor, 
“The Times,” recently described the 
maximum-minimum plan as a 
“swindle,” intended to increase pro- 
tective duties all along the line. It 
said: 

When the work of the Payne commit- 
tee was carefully examined it yielded the 
ordinary dust and ashes of the Dead Sea 
fruit. Every reduction was found to be 


liable to be wiped out or actually to be 
replaced by an advance through the 
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operation of the ingenious and Penrose 
“maximum and minimum” rates clause. 
A rashly truthful man might call this 
device a swindle. An equity court, were 
it possible to drag the Payne committee 
before a court of equity, would find a 
Synonymous and equivalent phrase. 
What the committee did was this: It 
pretended to draw a deed conveying 
substantial relief for acknowledged 
wrongs; then in a subordinate and in- 
direct part of the instrument it in- 
serted a provision meant in nearly all 
cases to withdraw the relief and in some 
to aggravate the wrongs. 


Now, nothing could have been 
further from the Payne committee’s 
idea than to make the maximum 
rates apply “in nearly all cases.” In 
the first place, both the House max- 
imum-minimum and Senate maxi- 
mum-minimum sections are so drawn 
that the minimum rates will apply 
universally for mearly a year and 
after that to all countries not dis- 
criminating against American ex- 
ports, and with them from 65 to 75 
per cent. of our foreign trade is con- 
ducted. The minimum tariff rates 
will consequently be the normal 
rates, as the Republican national 
platform directed that they should 
be. The maximum will apply only 
in exceptional cases. It would be 
folly to seek to apply the maximum 
rates to any large percentage of our 
importations. The maximum rates 
are practically prohibitive. They 
will not produce revenue, and the 
House and Senate leaders have tried 
to frame bills which would bring in 
sufficient revenue to meet the ex- 
penses of the government. Senator 
Aldrich has especially striven to 
avoid resorting to an income tax, an 
inheritance tax or increased internal 
revenue taxes, on the ground that 
the new tariff law will bring in 
ample revenue. If it does not, his 
leadership will be discredited, special 
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taxes will have to be imposed and 
the admission will have to be made 
that the present system of customs 
‘and internal revenue taxation can no 
longer be depended upon to support 
the government. That is the one 
result above all others which the 
Senate measure aims at avoiding. 

A more rational view, but still a 
captious one, is taken by another 
conspicuous critic of the maximum- 
minimum plan, “The Philadelphia 
Record.” “The Record” holds that 
the maximum rates will seldom be 
applied and will, in fact, prove an un- 
used weapon in an idle scabbard. In 
that sense it says that they will be 
“futile.’ Yet a weapon in reserve 
has its uses. The United States 
wants to dwell in peace and amity 
with other nations. It offers each 
most favored nation privileges in 
commerce and asks only that it re- 
ceive in return equally liberal treat- 
ment. But it ought to put itself in 
a position to resent discrimination, 
if necessary. If it is known that we 
can back up our protests against un- 
just and unequal treatment by re- 
taliation which will count, we shall 
not be likely to have trade disagree- 
ments with foreign nations mindful 
of their own interests. 


BOSTON CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE. 





The twenty-third annual report of 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce 
for the year ended Dec. 31, 1908, 
makes a book of 300 pages and con- 
tains a great deal of valuable infor- 
mation, which has been carefully 
compiled by the Secretary, Mr. 
David D. Morss. It is the last re- 
port before the merger with the 
Chamber of the Boston Merchants’ 
Association which took place the 
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first of May. The report, like the 
business of Boston, has been a 
growth, and unlike the business has 
not fluctuated. 

In the volume of foreign com- 
merce Boston dropped from second 
to fourth place, New York being 
first, New Orleans second and Gal- 
veston third, which shows the pros- 
perity of the Gulf lines of railroads 
and shipping. The coastwise traffic, 
though dull, showed an increase 
over the previous year of 282,052 
tons. The trans-Atlantic passenger 
trade reflected the check to national 
prosperity. In 1907 the arrivals of 
steerage passengers were 71,813, but 
in 1908 they were fewer by 40,159. 
For the same reason the outward 
steerage was the heaviest in years— 
being 31,851 last year and 27,163 in 
1907. There were 68 fewer steamer 
arrivals from foreign ports and a 
loss of 141,392 gross tons, from 
1907. There was an increase, how- 
ever, from South America and the 
Orient. The total receipts of reve- 
nue at the Customs House were 
$22,562,253, as against $26,239,397 
in 1907. The largest items of im- 
port were wool, $13,645,642, and 
cotton, $10,611,588. The largest ex- 
ports were meat and dairy products, 
$28,000,150, and leather, $11,775,278; 
all but leather, however, were be- 
low those of 1907. 


Democratic members of Congress are 
very mild and gentle in their antagonism 
to the Tariff bill. A great many of them 
have a soft side when it comes to Pro- 
tection. Some Democratic orators at 
current banquets work up a little more 
denunciation of Protection and hit with 
stuffed clubs at the pending measure. 
But not one of them so much as “peeps” 
regarding the miserable fiasco when the 
Democrats had the job of Tariff revision. 
—-Troy Times. 
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HE UNITED, STATES. STEEL 
CORPORATION. 





From the San Francisco Chronicle. 

The annual report of the United 
States Steel Corporation indicates a 
rapid approach to normal business 
conditions. It must not be forgot- 
ten that the productive capacity of 
the steel trust is in excess of the 
normal requirements of the country. 
Its plants could not be kept fully em- 
ployed except by such an abnormal 
demand as existed during 1905 and 
1906. It is necessary for such a 
corporation, just as it is necessary 
for a railroad, to be capable of doing 
more than it will ordinarily be called 
on to do in order to take care of 
orders in times of special activity. As 
its most important plants are neces- 
sarily run night and day in order to 
meet any specially active demand, 


some part of its equipment will be 


idle in ordinary times. When, 
therefore, as now, the corporation is 
producing to about 65 per cent. of 
its capacity, it must be considered to 
be operating on nearly a normal 
basis. During its fiscal year just 
closed it has paid 2 per cent. on its 
common stock, which represents 
mainly good will and advance in 
value of its ore bodies. At the end 
of the previous quarter, after paving 
on its common stock a dividend at 
the rate of 2 per cent. per annum, 
the corporation had only a nominal 
amount to be carried to the surplus. 
In the quarter just closed there was 
earned for account of surplus the 
sum of $3,026,674, which indicates 
the increase of business. The ac- 
counting’ of the corporation has al- 
ways been on a most conservative 
basis, the sums regularly written off 
for depreciation being appalling to 
the ordinary mind. 
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The general business of the coun- 
try is now almost at normal, al- 
though in comparison with the ab- 
normal activity of the years preced- 
ing the panic the figures do not look 
well. In fact, there are changes 
which are rather difficult to under- 
stand. Our exports have fallen off 
heavily, for the reason that prices of 
commodities largely exported are 
higher in this country than any- 
where else. We should be import- 
ing grain quite heavily were it not 
for the duty. On the other hand, 
our imports for March exceeded the 
record for high March importations. 
We are exporting gold heavily, with- 
out any special demand for it in Eu- 
rope, but apparently because we 
have more currency than there is use 
for; the volume of paper cannot be 
reduced, and consequently the sur- 
plus of the form which is desired in 
foreign countries is drifting away 
from us, probably to come back in 
the autumn. As oun favorable bal- 
ance of trade with Europe is steadily 
dwindling for lack of exports to 
maintain it, the outgo of gold or se- 
curities naturally follows. 

While the panicky conditions of 
1907 in this country did not extend 
to Europe, the depression which fol- 
lowed has been world wide. That 
would necessarily follow so great a 
falling off of demand in the largest 
market in the world. The effects 
have been felt in all exporting coun- 
tries in Europe and Asia. And yet 
we see that in the very market whose 
collapse was the cause of the depres- 
sion, and which is itself the largest 
producer of raw and manufactured 
commodities in the world, prices 
even of articles of which we are | 
large exporters remain higher here 
than elsewhere. In other words, 
countries with which we compete 
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need money worse than we do and 
will sell cheaper. Various causes 
combine to produce this condition, 
but the fundamental cause is that 
our available natural resources so 
greatly exceed those of any other 
country. We can endure depression 
with less suffering. We can recuper- 
ate more quickly. And that is what 
we are doing now. Tariff matters 
are no longer a matter of concern, 
and no one has any doubt that the 
coming autumn will be a season of 
great activity, with probably a larger 
aggregate volume of business than 
we have ever had before at that sea- 
son. 





THE FRUITS OF PROTECTION 





From the Speech of Hon. W. A. Calder- 
head, of Kansas, in the House oi 
Representatives, April 5. 

The gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. Clark), opening the discussion 
on that side of the House, cited the 
names of the authorities in the 
nation who included the substance 
of all that could be said upon it. He 
named Alexander Hamilton’s report 
and a number of others, and con- 
cluded with the report of Mr. Galla- 
tin. Nothing that has been said upon 
the subject since Hamilton’s report 
has added much to the knowledge of 
the people, or to the purpose for 
which the protective tariff is levied. 
Here is a great nation, now, of 90,- 
000,000 people, occupying land 
stretching from sea to sea, a great 
agricultural land, to which the in- 
habitants might easily turn for their 
own sustenance, and Hamilton’s re- 
port was for the purpose of advising 
the country of the necessity of diver- 
sifying the industries of the United 
States, that it might find employ- 
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ment for all its people and be in- 
dependent of the producers of other 
nations. 

At this hour, Mr. Chairman, the 
question is the same that it was in 
his day. Ten millions of people are 
engaged as laborers upon farms; six 
and a half millions of people, speak- 
ing in round numbers, are engaged 
in labor in the manufactories; 1,800,- 
000 people are employed upon the 
railways. All the vast army of men 
who are not employed in agriculture 
are employed in producing some 
form of manufactured goods or in 
the transportation of them. The 
charge is generally made that the 
whole tariff is levied for the protec- 
tion of the manufacturer. The 
general answer to it is that the man 
who has received the most protec- 
tion from the tariff has been the 
farmer upon his farm, and the wage- 
earner at his work and in his wages. 
Testimony to that effect is set forth 
in the language of Mr. Tompkins, 
from North Carolina, before our 
committee, in which he testified that 
fifteen years ago a cotton crop of 
10,000,000 bales was worth 5 cents 
a pound, before the establishment of 
manufactories, and brought $300,- 
000,000; and now, since the establish- 
ment of manufactories, that same 
crop of 10,000,000 bales brings to 
the South $600,000,000; and in ad- 
dition to that, the discovery of the 
method of producing cotton-seed oil 
brings the South another $100,000,- 
ooG. 

Men have been drawn from the 
farms to labor in their own factories, 
and the men who competed upon the 
farm merely for the production of 
cotton and the sale of it are compet- 
ing upon the farm for the production 
and sale of the food which supports 
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the factories, as well as supplies 
them with its cotton. The value of 
the farm products there is another 
hundred millions. 

Mr. Chairman, but a few minutes 
more will suffice for all that I intend 
to say at this time. Last year we 
produced upon the farms of America 
nearly eight thousand millions of 
dollars’ worth. We sold abroad to 
other countries about one thousand 
millions of dollars’ worth. Who 
bought the rest of it? Who had the 
money to buy it, and how did they 
get it? Last year the manufactured 
products of America were sixteen 
thousand and eight hundred millions 
of dollars, and we exported about 
nine hundred million dollars of that. 
Who bought the rest of it and who 
had the money to buy it? Twenty- 
three thousand million dollars’ worth 
of commerce between the states and 
less than two thousand million dol- 
lars’ worth of commerce between the 
United States and all the balance of 
the world! 

The commerce between the states 
of our country is greater than all 
the commerce of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa with all the world. Who buys 
our commerce, and who has the 
money to buy it? We have lived for 
ten years under a tariff legislation 
that is denounced as partisan, as 
class legislation, as legislation for 
privileged wealth. Where did the 
money come from that bought six- 
teen thousand millions of dollars 
worth of manufactured products and 
seven thousand millions of dollars 
worth from the farms? Who paid 
for it? It is not worth while now to 
enter into a discussion of the sched- 
ules which this committee has been 
preparing for the next tariff. It is 
hardly worth while to attempt to 
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answer charges that have been made 
against the Chicago platform. It :s 
enough for us that for months the 
committee has been listening to the 
testimony. of men engaged in every 
line of business. More statistics and 
more data have been collected for 
the preparation of this bill than for 
all of the other bills within the last 
forty years. 

As you read it it will be evident 
to you that it has not been made for 
the purpose of enriching one man at 
the expense of another, and it will 
be no reply to say that it is a tax 
levied upon the poor or upon the 
consumer. There is no consumer 
unless he is also a producer, and the 
man in America who is not a pro- 
ducer can not be a consumer of any 
value either to the nation or to its 
productions from the farm or from 
the factory. The tariff legislation 
that is proposed now does not differ 
from the tariff legislation proposed 
by Hamilton, from that proposed 
and carried into effect by McKinley, 
nor from that proposed and carried 
into effect and operation by Dingley. 
You can not turn a page of the 
national life during the operation of 
the Dingley Bill that does not show 
that the nation was richer by a 
thousand millions of dollars at the 
end of every year. There were years 
when the nation was richer at every 
sundown by a million of dollars. 
There were years when the nation 
was richer by a thousand millions 
of dollars every thirty days. 

Some complaint is made that the 
tariff is levied for the benefit of 
New England. Can you remember 
that at the same time the most of 
our manufactories are in New Eng- 
land, and that there is neither coal, 
nor iron, nor wood, nor leather, nor 
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any other natural production there 
within her borders sufficient to keep 
one-fourth of her mills running for 
thirty days? The great supply comes 
from the rest of the nation. Look 
at the map of the country and at the 
roll of the deposits in the banks. The 
gentleman from Connecticut (Mr. 
Hill) sitting at my right, represents 
a little district. His whole state is 
only half as large as my own con- 
gressional district, and yet in his 
state there are $400,000,000 on de- 
posit in the savings banks, not count- 
ing deposits of the manufacturers 
who are protected by this protective 
tariff. Let me modify that expres- 
sion. The men who are protected by 
the protective tariff are the wage- 
earners of his state. 





PROTECTION .PRINCIPLES, 





Roberé Ellis Thompson in the Irish World. 

The debate over the tariff in the 
Senate is singularly disappointing 
on both sides of the controversy. It 
represents, indeed, the sort of mud- 
dle of opinion which has taken pos- 
session of the country during the 
last ten years, in which people are 
no longer solidly convinced of the 
truth of any principle involved in 
discussion, but face east by west, 
and give themselves credit for a 
great deal of open-mindedness, 
when they ought to recognize that 
inuddle-headedness is the proper 
word to describe their state of mind. 
It is now so common to hear people 
avow themselves Free Traders in 
theory and Protectionists in prac- 
tice, that ome is tempted to think 
that softening of the brain is be- 
coming epidemic. And poor Gen. 
Hancock’s statement, that ‘‘the tariff 
is a local issue,” would now pass for 
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a commonplace with multitudes, al- 
though it turned the laugh upon 
him in 1880, and did much to effect 
his defeat as a candidate for the 
presidency. In this day of con- 
fusions one can but go over the fun- 
damental principles once more, and 
wait. | 

I. A man is either a Protection- 
ist or a Free Trader. He either 
holds, with the latter, that legisla- 
tion should be so directed as not to 
divert Capital and Labor into any 
channels into which they would not 
flow without it; or he believes, with 
the former, that the national inter- 
est can be promoted by such a di- 
version by the action of law. If he 
holds with the Free Trader, he must 
oppose the imposition of a duty, 
bowever small, upon any article pro- 
duced in this country, unless that 
duty is accompanied by an excise 
tax of equal weight on the home- 
made product. If he is not ready 
for this, then he differs from other 
Protectionists only as to the expedi- 
ency of a lighter or a heavier duty 
on the imported articles; and-he has 
no right to talk as if any principle 
divided him from others. 

2. A Protectionist is one who be- 
lieves in imposing duties upon im- 
ports in order that Capital and 
Labor may be diverted into chan- 
nels into which they would not 
otherwise flow, because it is to the 
national advantage that they should 
do so. He does not believe in im- 
posing or retaining duties which 
merely have for their purpose to in- 
crease the earnings of Capital, 
where he is satisfied that no such 
diversion will take place, or cease 
taking; place, and that the abolition 
or retention of the duty will not 
affect the amount of national pro- 
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duction. Hence such duties as that 
on hides rest on no _ protectionist 
principle. Equally there is no pro- 
tectionist principle in the imposition 
of duties on diamonds, pearls, pre- 
cious stones generally, the works of 
the great masters in art, and other 
' things which we neither do nor can 
produce. If mere luxuries are to be 
taxed, as such, this should be done 
by the States; to refuse them a place 
on the Tariff’s Free List is “playing 
to the gallery” and an act of coward- 
ice. 

3. The question of Protection is 
that of national advantage. A Pro- 
tectionist is one who is thoroughly 
a Nationalist. As both Bismarck 
and Sir John Macdonald christened 
it, Protection is “the National 
Policy.” A Protectionist Congress- 
man is not one who goes to Wash- 
ington as an errand-boy for the lo- 
cal interests of his immediate con- 
stituents, with the intention of trad- 
ing his vote with the representatives 
of local interests in other quarters, so 
as to get as much as possible for his 
district. He goes there with the 
Nation in his mind, ready to vote 
full Protection in the case of any in- 
dustry, in any section, that he be- 
lieves needs it for its full develop- 
ment, and knowing that he is not 
taking anything from his own con- 
stituents in so doing, because all 
the country will be advantaged by 
the prosperity of each and every 
section. If one district suffer, all the 
rest will suffer with it. He has no 
trading to do, and no bargains to 
make. 

4. The national morals do not de- 
pend upon the existence of outside 
countries with which we can trade, 
nor does the national prosperity. Ii 
an earthquake were to sink the Old 
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World under the waters of the 
ocean, our country would continue 
to supply itself with all the neces- 
saries of life on reasonable terms, 
and with a fair degree of honesty in 
our producers and our dealers. To 
assume that Free Trade, or any kind 
of trade, is indispensable to these 
two things, is to talk nonsense. And 
to assume that Free Trade will rid 
us of unfair practices in the matter 
of either price or quality, is to imi- 
tate the Socialists in their assump- 
tion that human weaknesses will dis- 
appear in their ideal commonwealth, 
and all greed of gain will be extir- 
pated through a change of circum- 
stances. 

5. the Consumer,’ at whose 
shrine Free Traders worship, is also 
a producer in this country. He has 
something to sell as well as some- 
thing to buy; and the price at which 
he will sell is at least as important to 
him as is the price at which he buys. 
His interest is in the relation of 
price to price. The figures of con- 
sumption of all the great staples 
show that that relation is more 
favorable to the average man in 
America than anywhere else in the 
whole world, and more favorable 
under the protective policy of 1896- 
1909 than at any other period of our 
history. Our people get and use 
more of life’s necessaries and com- 
forts, than ever has been the case 
with any other portion of the 
world’s population at any time in 
history. The rise in the price of any 
single article of manufacture, even if 
it were permanent, would not be an 
important detraction from the 
American consumer’s good fortune, 
since it must increase the number of 
those who consume his own product 
and increase his profits. “We are 
all members one of another.” 
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TRICKS OF IMPORTERS. 





From the Troy Times. 

The opponents of Protection are 
bringing to bear every possible influence 
that can be summoned to their support. 
One of the latest schemes is to interview 
certain dealers and secure from them 
denials that American goods are su- 
perior or equal to the imported articles, 
this being used as an argument against 
the imposition of Protective duties. But 
this is an old dodge, not a new one. Im- 
porters, since the time when the mem- 
ory of Americans runneth not to the 
contrary, have tried to discredit do- 
mestic articles and exalt the merits of 
those of foreign origin. It is even on 
record that some of them, privately ad- 
mitting the excellence of American 
goods, have insisted on falsely labeling 
them as foreign productions as a condi- 
tion of offering for sale. There are few, 
if any, forms of misrepresentation which 
American goods have not been up 
against, at home or abroad. Yet they 
have eventually won their way on their 
merits. 


AMERICAN LUMBER MOVE- 
MENT IN 1008. 





BY WALTER J. BALLARD. 
During 1908 Chicago received 
from all sources 2,150,000,000 feet of 
lumber, against 2,480,000,000 feet in 
1907. The 1908 shipments totaled 
766,000,000 feet, a decrease of 2II,- 
000,000 feet from 1907, says the 
West Coast Lumberman. 

St. Louis fell off in its lumber re- 
ceipts in 1908 from 155,389 carloads 
im 1907 to 123,886 carloads. By 
river came 1,956,000 feet in 1908 
against 3,448,000 feet in 1907. Ship- 
ments by cars fell from 105,707 cars 
to 92,389 cars, and shipments by 
river from 2,701,000 feet to 1,288,000 
feet. 

Buffalo got only 75,451,000 feet of 
lumber in 1908, against nearly twice 


that quantity in 1907. 
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The Saginaw Valley, Michigan, is 
losing ground every year as a lum- 
ber producing section. In! the past 
year there was brought into Sagi- 
naw 34,002,312 feet from Canada, 
and 3,545,161 feet from domestic 
points. 

Last year Uncle Sam gave away 
131,402,000 feet of timber to settlers’ 
schools, and churches, and took in 
$849,027 for timber sold. 

One hundred and fifty-seven yel- 
low pine mills shipped 2,644,052,952 
feet in 1908, as compared with 2,- 
738,195,513 feet in 1907. 

According to Fred H. Alexander, 
of Seattle, Secretary of the Pacific 
Lumber Inspection Bureau, the car- 
go shipments in 1908 from Washing- 
ton, Oregon, and British Columbia, 
to domestic points and foreign ports 
were: 


Lumber to domestic ports, 


Téet) 0G). eee 886,493,683 
Lumber to foreign ports, 

FECE as i kee ee 358,589,493 
Lath to domestic ports, feet 28,726,677 
Lath to foreign ports, feet.. 5,760,279 
Pickets, feet, to domestic 

points: :” SA. ieee eee 120,112 
Pickets, feet, to  forign 

POTS. Bede eie eee 2,444,060 
Shingles, pieces, to domestic 

Othe eli. sa. Ue 118,403,500 
Shingles, pieces, to foreign 

OLS eee ve ane Buse 461,000 


Summary of year’s cargo shipments: 


Lumber feet fc. aise einrceee 1,245,083,176 
eB TORE it ices on tae at ne 34,486,956 
PicMets Leet es Folens 2,564,172 
HINGES VPIeCeS risk... sek eae 118,864,500 

California ports received two- 


thirds of the lumber, three-fourths 
of the lath, and ninety per cent. of 
the shingles. The foreign or over- 
seas shipments went to Panama, 
Philippines, Hawaii, Alaska, Yukon, 
Mexico, Central America, South 
America, Great Britain, Europe, 
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China, Japan, Australia, New Zea- 
land, South Africa, India, Samoa, 
Tasmania, Friendly Islands, Society 
Islands, Fiji, Siberia, 
churia. Australia was the largest 
foreign lumber buyer, followed by 
South America and China. 
American wood and its manufac- 
tures exported from all ports in 
1908 totaled in value $71,437,748, as 
follows (Bureau of Statistics): 


Exported. Value. 
Timber, hewn and_ sawed, 
logs, firewood, etc. ......$14,611,547 


Lumber, joists and scantling 30,431,811 


DrOremn ate Sarl Oh GE, Bales 6,025,860 
TE OE NS Roe aT Oy rN 4,571,343 
Re es eka fla eps a6 < che ales 141,809 
PUL OUnler WIMDEL |... owe aces 4,768,108 
ee 4) ued A GRAS Ile a da Wh 2,737,045 
Doors, sashes, and blinds .... 507,061 
OES TSE SIN a RR 73,379 
Hogsheads and barrels ...... 263,589 
Trimmings, moldings, etc. .. 528,824 
MIO OWATE. chic oka den dees 464,963 
acca: Od = Uh a a 514,084 
All other manufactures of .. 


»  5;797;725 


Total exports of wood 
and its manufactures $71,437,748 


During 1908 the redwood mills of 
northern California shipped 437,- 
514,653 feet. Southern California 
took 74,454,875 feet. The redwood 
shipments to foreign ports totaled 
59,551,135 feet, an increase of 12,- 
000,000 feet over 1907. 

Cuba imports yearly from the 
United States about 120,000,000 
feet of yellow and white pine. 

Northern pine mills shipped 1I,- 
146,356,081 feet in 1908, a decrease 
of 424,460,657 feet from 1907. 

A permanent tariff commission, paid 
in a manner “befitting a great and gen- 
erous nation,’ would make a _ soft 
cushion for politicians out of a job. 
There might be nice little trips abroad 
occasionally for the fortunate commis- 
sioners. They could sit and report and 


and Man- 


IIg 


add to the stock of waste paper. Con- 
gress would pay no attention to them, 
except perhaps in the way of padding 
the already too plump Congressional 
Record with extracts from majority and 
minority reports of the commission. 
For the non-political commission would 
be political, and its “experts” safe men 
of unalterable views.—N. Y. Sun. 


FACTS, ABOUT THE TARIFF. 





From the Speech of Hon. Edward L,. 
Hamilton, of Michigan, in the 
House of Representatives. 

We are engaged in passing a tariff 
bill and in levying duties to raise 
revenue to run the Government; we 
are confronted by the question 
whether duties shall be levied for 
revenue chiefly or for revenue and 
protection. 

In considering this question, I 
have prepared a statement of facts, 
the truth of which, I believe, every- 
body will admit, and from these 
facts, as premises, I propose to draw 
certain conclusions. 


Facts. 


First. We must raise money to 
run the government, and the tariff 
furnishes the least burdensome 
method. 

Second. We live in a tariff world, 
in which other nations, except Eng- 
land, protect their markets. The 
millennium has not yet arrived. 

Third. We live in a world of in- 
dustrial centralization, created by 
improved methods of transportation 
and communication. 

Fourth. We live in a world of 
corporations, in which corporate 
combinations exist alike under free 
trade and protection, in republics 
and in monarchies, and the further 
the nations of the earth have ad- 
vanced commercially, the more their 
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industries have become centralized. 

Fifth. The further nations are ad- 
vanced commercially the more their 
labor is organized, but nowhere are 
the wages of labor as high as they 
aren America... | 

Sixth. We have here in America 
a domestic commerce along our own 
coasts and upon our own fivers, 
lakes and railroads, amounting to 
more than $25,000,000,000, which is 
more than twice the international 
commerce of all the world, and of 
that international commerce we sell 
about one-eighth and buy about 
one-ninth. 

Seventh. Our ninety million pop- 
ulation market, being the best 
market in the world, we should not 
give it away by free trade or ex- 
change it by reciprocity for any 
other lesser market unless the best 
interests of the whole people will be 
conserved thereby. 
| Eighth. It is better to keep our 
money in use and circulation among 
ourselves than to send it abroad in 
exchange for commodities which we 
can make as well as foreigners. 

Ninth. It is better to keep our 
own capital and our own labor em- 
ployed than it is to keep the capital 
and labor of other nations employed. 

Tenth. There is more of indi- 
vidual liberty here in America than 
in any other nation, and the average 
American citizen is better educated, 
better housed, better clad, and bet- 
ter fed, and counts more in achieving 
force than the average citizen of any 
other country. 

Eleventh. If the products of 
poorly paid foreign labor are ad- 
mitted into American markets duty 
free, then in order to compete with 
foreign labor American labor must 
work for the same wages paid for- 
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eign labor, plus the cost of transpor- 
tation of foreign products into the 
American market. 

Twelfth. If American labor were 


forced to the low wage scale of for- 


eign nations, it would degrade the 
average of American citizenship and 
emphasize social difference. 

Thirteenth. Tariff agitation and 
tariff uncertainty are injurious to in- 
dustry. 

Fourteenth. The more there is 
manufactured, the more people there 
are employed; and the more people 
there are employed, the more peo- 
ple there are to buy what the farmer 
has to sell; and the more people 
there are to buy what the farmer has 
to sell, the better price the farmer 
gets for what he has to sell; and the 
better price the farmer gets for what 
he has to sell, the more the farmer 
buys of what the manufacturer 
makes to sell; and the more the 
manufacturer makes to sell, the 
more he pays to labor to manufac- 
ture what he makes to sell. 

(Mr. Hamilton submitted tables 
showing wages in certain occupa- 
tions, and cost of production of cer- 
tain articles at home and abroad, 
showing that these were in all cases 
much higher in the United States.) 

If these propositions be accepted 
as true, then it follows that any 
tariff policy which would share our 
90,000,000 population market with 
foreign capital and foreign labor by 
the importation of foreign commo- 
dities which we can grow, manufac- 
ture, and produce as well as foreign- 
ers, would be admitting to our mark- 
ets the products of those who pro- 
tect their markets against us, and 
would lower the level of our own 
citizenship without raising the level 
of foreign citizenship, would stimu- 
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late foreign manufacturers while de- 
pressing our own, would increase the 
employment of foreign labor while 
reducing the employment of our 
own, and would increase the circula- 
tion of American money abroad and 
reduce its circulation at home. ... 

We are engaged in passing a 
tariff bill for ninety millions of peo- 
ple. Of these 90,000,000 people 
about 29,000,000 are engaged in so- 
called gainful occupations, 10,000,000, 
in agriculture, 7,000,000 in manufac- 
turing and mechanical pursuits, 5,- 
000,000 in trade and transportation, 
and 7,000,000 in professional and do- 
mestic service, and any law which 
would discriminate for or against 
any one of these industrial divisions 
would meet with universal execra- 
tion. 

The interlocking and interdepend- 
ent relations of our whole popula- 
tion are illustrated by the case of 
certain college professors, dis- 
charged during the hard times from 
1893 to 1897 because of the falling 
off of the income from certain rail- 
road bonds held by the colleges em- 
ploying the professors. 

To trace the line of causation back 
to the cloistered professor of some 
dead language or political economy 
is interesting. 

For various reasons, now known 
to all men, during the years from 
1893 to 1897 times were hard and, 
according to Samuel Gompers, 3,- 
000,000 men were out of work. 

Therefore, men out of work 
bought less and less at the stores; 
and the stores bought less and less 
ci the factories; and the factories 
paid out less and less in wages; and 
the farmer sold less and less to 
everybody. 

Then railroads, having less and 
less to haul from mill to merchant 
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and for everybody, began to lose 
money, although they cut down 
wages, laid off labor, and laid off 
trains. 

They failed to pay their fixed 
charges and operating expenses, and 
finally the railroads, being in the 
hands of receivers and being unable 
to pay the interest on their bonds 
held by the college employing the 
professors, the college was obliged 
to discharge the professors who 

Taught the free trade 

That shut up the shops, 

That shut down the mills, 

That shut off the traffic, 

That ruined the railroads, 

That stopped the interest, 

That paid the professors their sal- 
aries. 

This is the industrial house that 
Wilson built... . 

We are engaged in passing a pro- 
tective tariff law. What are we to 
protect and why? 

First, we are protecting a civiliza- 
tion here, which, under the form of 
democratic self-government, is seek- 
ing to preserve the right of men to 
exercise their faculties in lawful oc- 
cupations, jointly or severally; and 
to preserve the opportunity of all by 
restraining the monopoly of oppor- 
tunity by a few. 

Second, as a part of this preserva- 
tion, of this democracy of oppor- 
tunity, we propose to maintain a 
wage scale among American labor- 
ing men which shall enable them to 
maintain their own self-respect. 

Third, to do this, it is necessary 
for us to hold the wage level of our 
people above the wage level of other 
nations by a protective tariff which 
shall “equal the difference between 
the cost of production at home and 
abroad.” 

If the products of the labor of 
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poorly paid foreign workmen 
were admitted to our markets 


duty free to compete with the 
products of our better paid work- 
men, one of two things would 
happen: Either American labor 
would have to go down to the indus- 
trial and social level of foreign labor, 
or else we would have to raise the 
industrial and social level of the rest 
of the world, which is impossible. 
The nearest approach we can make 
to the raising of the level of foreign 
workmen is by admitting some of 
them here subject to reasonable re- 
strictions and merging them into 
our own population. 


THE FARMER AND THE TARIFF. 





From the Speech of Hon. D. T. Morgan, 
of Oklahoma, in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 


The farmers above all others should 
stand by the policy of protection, be- 
cause under this policy in the future, 
more than in the past, proportionately 
there will be fewer farmers and more of 
the nonfarming class. In other words, 
the continuation of the policy of protec- 
tion means to the farmer from year to 
year more customers and fewer com- 
petitors. This means a general and con- 
tinual advance in the prices of farm 
products. This means greater profits 
for the farmer. 

The protective tariff not only gives 
the farmer more customers, but it gives 
him better customers. Better customers, 
because they have more purchasing 
power and are nearer to the farmer. 

The farmers of the United States have 
at home the best customers in the world 
—customers with the highest purchasing 
power and with the greatest capacity as 
consumers. They eat more and better 
food; they wear finer clothes; they live 
in more comfortable houses; they have 
better furniture in their dwellings; they 
have more of the comforts as well as 
the luxuries of life; and live upon a 
higher plane than the customers and 
consumers of the farmers of any other 
nation in the world. This is demon- 
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strated clearly by the indisputable fact 
that the scale of wages in the United 
States, on an average, is from two to 
three times higher than the scale of 
wages of Great Britain, Germany, and 
France, the three greatest nations of 
Europe.... 

No intelligent American farmer will 
voluntarily exchange customers with the 
farmers of other nations. The sensible 
American farmer will continue to vote 
for a policy that guarantees to him as 
customers wage-earners who receive 
from 100 to 200 per cent. higher wages 
than do the wage-earners of any other 
country of the globe. It is a great ad- 
vantage to the farmer to have his cus- 
tomers at home. They should be as 
near his farm as possible. Every farmer 
knows the importance of having a farm 
within a reasonable distance of our great 
cities. This gives the farmer a market 
at his door. This not only saves large 
expense in transportation charges but it 
enables the farmer to market products 
which are of a perishable nature... . 

The policy of protection gives our 
farmers the best market in the world. 
It is a protected market. The Dingley 
law and the provisions in the Payne bill 
now under consideration give ample pro- 
tection to virtually every farm product. 
The free traders and low-tariff advo- 
cates sneer at the provisions in this bill 
that place a duty upon the imported 
products produced by the farmers. 
This, however, is not argument. The 
fact is that the farmers of the United 
States are greatly benefited and will be 
greatly benefited by the tariff placed 
upon imported farm products. To take 
the duty off of farm products and open 
our ports to the free importations frora 
the countries surrounding us, would un- 
questionably work to the injury of the 
farmers of the United States. 

North of us is the Dominion of Can- 
ada, with probably 2,000,000 farmers. 
Within 500 miles of the border of Can- 
ada are situated most of the great cities 
of this Nation—New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Buffalo, Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul, and Minneapolis. 
In this same belt are many other cities 
with 100,000 or more population. The 
duty taken off of farm products would 
invite the farmers of Canada into these 
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great markets, now preserved for the 
exclusive use of the farmers of the 
United States. These great markets 
would be tempting to the farmers of 
Canada. Being so close to these great 
cities, the farmers of Canada would have 
an advantage over the farmers of the 
great Southwest. <A better market for 
the Canadian farmer would give a great 
impetus to Canadian agriculture. The 
farmers of Canada would increase their 
products to a large extent. These great 
cities, constituting the main market of 
the farmers of the United States, would 
be flooded with products of the farms 
of Canada. The farmers of the United 
States will certainly rue the day when 
they vote for a policy that gives special 
encouragement to the farmers of Can- 
ada to extend their farms and increase 
their products for consumption in the 
American market. 

What is said of Canada may be said 
of Mexico, all the South American 
States, Australia, and Russia. 

The advocates of a tariff for revenue 
only repeat the charges that the duty 
upon farm products is not advantageous 
to the American farmer because the sur- 
plus products of the farmer are sold 
abroad in competition with the farm 
products of all other countries... They 
declare that the price abroad fixes the 
price at home. The farmers of the 
United States should not be deceived 
by this oft-repeated statement. 

It must be remembered that the 
farmers of the United States in 1907 ex- 
ported only 14.5 per cent. of their prod- 
ucts. They have a home market for 85.5 
per cent. for all the products they pro- 
duce. The export of farm products con- 
sists almost entirely of cotton, wheat, 
corn, and meat products. It is true that 
these are staple products, but, neverthe- 
less, these products are but a small per 
cent. of the total products of the farm- 
ers of this country. Farmers must bear 
in mind, however, that they cannot se- 
cure any advantage by a policy that will 
increase the amount of their surplus 
products which they must export, and 
will decrease the amount of their prod- 
ucts consumed at home. 

The farmers of the United States 
could not be benefited by a change of 
policy that would compel them to seek 
a market abroad for 50 per cent. of their 
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products, instead of I5 per cent. of their 
products. The larger importations of 
manufactured goods, wares, and mer- 
chandise into the United States, brought 
about by the reduction of the tariff to 
a revenue basis, could not benefit the 
American farmers. To increase the im- 
portations of manufactured goods means 
to increase exportations of farm prod- 
ucts. More and more this would place 
the American farmer in competition 
with the farmers of Canada, Mexico, 


Australia, Russia, and other foreign 
countries. 
The farmer cannot prosper unless 


there is general prosperity. There can- 
not be general prosperity without the 
farmers share therein. The farmer is 
interested in the prosperity of the 7,000,- 
ooo men engaged in manufacturing and 
mechanical pursuits. He is vitally con- 
cerned in the welfare of the 5,000,000 
engaged in personal service, including 
the unclassified laborers of our land. 
His interests demand that the 5,000,000 
men engaged in trade and transportation 
Shall be amply rewarded for the capital 
invested and the labor performed. Fi- 
nally, the farmer wants to see the mil- 
lion and a quarter of men engaged in 
professional service fairly recompensed 
for time and talent expended. All these 
men are the farmer’s customers. Their 
misfortunes are his misfortunes, their 
poverty is his poverty, their want is his 
want. The farmer cannot grow rich 
unless his customers are prosperous 
and able to buy his products at good 
prices. And when the 20,000,000 persons 
engaged in other gainful pursuits than 
farming are getting ahead in the world 
the farmer will reap his share of the 
rewards of life. Temporarily those en- 
gaged in one occupation may reap an 
undue share of profits and earnings; 
nevertheless, the general rule is that the 
prosperity of one class of our citizen- 
ship depends upon the prosperity of all. 


The United States has special 
tariff agreements with Great Britain, 
Germany, France, Italy, Portugal 
and the Netherlands. With Switzer- 
land and Bulgaria, the United States 
has no written agreement but has, 
instead, an understanding author- 
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ized by section 3 of the Dingley law. 
These agreements and understand- 
ings will be abrogated formally as 
soon as the new tariff bill becomes 
law and the date is approved for the 
operation of the maximum and mini- 
mum feature. The first step towards 
such formal abrogation has already 
been taken by the state department, 
which has informed all the countries 
mentioned above of the fact that the 
abrogation of such agreements and 
understandings is about to take 
place. In so notifying those nations, 
the state department calls their at- 
tention to the tariff revision which 
is now pending, in order that they 
may have ample time to make ar- 
rangements to avail themselves of 
the minimum schedules of the new 
law. 


CHILD LABOR REFORM. 





From the Wool and Cotton Reporter. 

There is no question as to the inad- 
visability of ten-year-old boys and girls 
being permitted to work at manual 
labor, but the boy or girl of working 
parents is best off at work after reach- 
ing the age of fifteen, as it is then a 
matter of ways and means, and the time 
has come for their assistance in main- 
taining the home. This home is prob- 
ably as sacred to the working family 
as that of the rich woman, more so in 
many cases, as there are the ties of a 
growing family, where more often than 
not the rich woman has no family ties, 
being so busily engaged in regulating 
other people’s affairs that she has no 
time to spend raising children of her 
own, and her very action is breeding 
dangerous Socialism, as frequently we 
hear the remark concerning some aris- 
tocratic reformer, “Why doesn’t she 
divide some of her wealth with us, if 
she is so interested in our welfare?” 

But it is not honest interest in the 
welfare of the working classes that 
prompts the greater part of this reform 
tommyrot that is being discussed in the 


women’s clubs. It is simply a fad, an 
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occupation for idle minds, and _ this 
makes the burden so much harder, as, 
if any of the poor people, so-called, 
should appeal to these active reformers 
for financial assistance, the chances are 
ten to one they would be refused, and 
informed that the charities department 
of the city attended ‘to such cases. 

If these reformers really wished to do 
some good rather than take up a fad to 
pass time more pleasantly than in their 
own home or in the affairs of their own 
set, they would spénd their time and 
money in some such way as the wives 
and daughters of many of the Fall River 
mill treasurers and superintendents are 
doing, in benefiting the working girls 
by assisting them in a practical way to 
become competent housewives and in- 
dustrious providers for their own com- 
fort. 

The mill boys of Fall River are looked 
after as well as the girls in the Boys’ 
Club in that city, which has cost M. C. 
D. Borden over $350,000. This method 
of reform, and that practiced by the 
ladies of Fall River, through their 
Women’s Guild, has practical benefits, 
and is not a cold question of charity, 
but a broad question of benefit, given 
in an earnest way that does good. 

The boys and girls of the laboring 
class must work or go to the bad en- 
tirely. They cannot sport around like 
the children of the idle rich, and if they 
are at work under proper conditions, 
and conditions are now perfectly proper 
in all of our textile mills, the girls are 
not so likely to become victims of the 
sons of the women reformers, nor are 
the boys led to habits of vice, and often- 
times crime, so easily, by witnessing the 
reckless acts of the rich women’s sons. 


But why not consider the simple and 
effective plan of repealing all duties upon 
raw wool?—The Journal of Commerce. 
Because both the wool grower and wool 
goods manufacturer are American pro- 
ducers, and as such one has the same 
fundamental right to protection for him- 
self and the general welfare as has the 
other. The man who wants everything 
free that goes into his mill and every- 
thing protected that comes out of it de- 
serves no consideration and will prob- 
ably receive none.—Textile World-Rec- 
ord. 








COLONEL FRANK W. CHENEY. 
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Beer PlONARY REVENUE: PROPOSITION: 


Lightning from:a clear sky would 
not have been more surprising than 
the new departure in taxation for 
which the Republican party has 
made itself responsible. To under- 
stand it, a few sentences as to the 
situation in the Senate are neces- 
sary. | 
Senator Bailey of Texas (Demo- 
crat) moved to amend the pending 


tariff bill by providing for an income. 


tax, so as to give the Supreme Court 
another opportunity to pass upon 
that question, its decision under the 
Wilson law having been that such a 
tax is a direct tax upon property 
and therefore unconstitutional un- 
less apportioned among the several 
States according to the population, 

A day was assigned for discus- 
sing the amendment and careful 
canvasses had convinced the Re- 
publican leaders that it would be 
carried by a solid Democratic vote 
and the votes of most of the Repub- 
lican insurgents, who would prob- 
ably be joined by a few straight Re- 
publicans. It was known that the 
House was as strongly inclined that 
way as the Senate was. 

Something must be done quickly 


to avert the calamity of a Republi- 
can defeat in shaping the tariff bill. 
The President was consulted and it 
was agreed that he should send to 
Congress a message recommending 
a tax upon the net earnings of cor- 
porations and the adoption of a 
joint resolution submitting to the 
several States a constitutional 
amendment authorizing an income 
tax, 

This was done and an agreement 
has been reached in the Senate that 
Mr. Bailey’s motion shall be taken 
up and disposed of after the tariff 
schedules have been finished. Prob- 
ably at that time Senator Aldrich 
will move the corporation tax as a. 
substitute, although no Republican 
likes it. 

Nearly all the newspapers of 
weight express dissent from the 
President’s plan, and yet the can- 
vasses of the Senate show that it is 
preferred by a sufficient number of 
the insurgents to insure the defeat of 
Senator Bailey’s amendment and Mr. 
Bailey recognized this, although he 
intends to keep up the fight. 

While everybody knows that the 
Republican plan is only a piece of 
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tactics, the embarrassment of the 
situation is that the party has to 
profess sincerity. Of course it is 
sincere in preferring that if an in- 
come tax is inevitable it should be 
provided for by the Constitution, 
but the fact remains that few if any 
Republicans favor it except as an 
emergency tax, as in time of war. 

The Democrats and Insurgents 
favor it in preference to tariff taxa- 
tion, although the former favor a 
tariff for revenue, which shall be 
high enough to protect their own 
industries, and the latter favor a 
tariff for protection which shall be 
low enough to permit more foreign 
competition and therefore to yield 
more revenue. 

The President is embarrassed by 
his own earlier but still recent dec- 
larations that a _ constitutional 
amendment is not necessary to the 
laying of an income tax. Senator 
Bailey is making the most of this, of 
course. 

The proposed tax on the net earn- 
ings of corporations is much more 
objectionable than an income tax, 
for several reasons, (1) that it will 
be taken from small stockholders as 
well as large, (2) that it will necessi- 
tate a uniform system of accounting, 
(3) that it will federalize state insti- 
tutions, (4) that it will impose 
double taxation, for all the States 
now tax corporations in some form, 
and (5) that it is liable to be de- 
feated by the dissolution of cor- 
porations and the transfer of their 
property and business to trustees 
and managers. 

An income tax, even if authorized 
by the constitution, is objectionable 
as likely to be permanent and a 
main source of revenue instead of a 
resort in an emergency. Under any 
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scheme it will probably exempt $5,- 
000, therefore it is openly com- 
mended as a means of “getting at 
the rich,” and this makes it pop- 
ular. There is no denying the fact 
that thousands of Republicans are 
now advocating doctrines which a 
few years ago they denounced as 
populistic. 

Nevertheless, a majority and 
probably a large majority of the 
American people is sound in respect 
to the fundamental ideas of “an in- 
divisible union of indestructible 
states” and the substantial mainte- 
nance of the existing separate sys- 
tems of taxation. There has been 
so much talk, however, that tariff 
taxation is robbery, which makes 
the rich richer and the poor poorer, 
and that the public interest requires 
the distribution of immense for- 
tunes and the prevention of their 
accumulation, with much other stuff 
of a similar character, that there is a 
feeling of socialism throughout the 
country. 

Probably the Republicans will win 
in the Senate, but what may be done 
in the House or in the Conference 
Committee is anybody’s guess. If 
the plan goes through Congress, it 
is confidently predicted that twelve 
States can be found to defeat the 
constitutional amendment, for they 
will not dare trust to the confining 
of an income tax to emergencies. 

On the whole the enemies of pro- 
tection are showing themselves 
once more in the history of our 
country as the enemies, if not of the 
Union, yet of stable laws for the 
protection of property, and many 
are the enemies of social order. 
There has never been a time when 
correct teaching is so needful as 
now. 
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THE TARIFF IN THE SENATE. 


dings (Continued from the June Protectionist) —The “ Insurgents ” 
Abstract of Proceedings ( Defeated at all Vital Points. 


May 15.—In the metal schedule three 
important amendments were adopted, 
one being the restoration of the rate in 
the House bill of 3/10 of a cent a pound 
on structural steel. The Dingley duty 1s 
5/to of a cent a pound. The House 
made a reduction of 2/10 of a cent from 
the present law and the Finance Com- 
mittee “split the difference” and recom- 
mended 4/1o of a cent. When this 
paragraph was taken up Senator Al- 
drich said he would accept the House 
rate. He wished, however, to record his 
apprehension that this rate was too low 
and might prove a serious detriment to 
American manufacturers. The duty on 
barb wire was placed at 3/4 of a cent 
per pound; steel wool or steel shavings 
25 per cent. ad valorem; and structural 
steel at 45 per cent. Of the rate in the 
last item, Mr. Aldrich said this was the 
purpose of the framers of the Dingley 
law, but the courts had so construed the 
law as to require the insertion of the 
words recommended by the committee. 
He pointed out that under the construc- 
tion of the courts completed buildings 
had been brought into the United States. 
He said all the parts of the Singer Build- 
ing, in New York, were imported from 
Germany and Belgium, and paid only 
s/o of a cent a pound duty, a much 
lower rate than was intended by the 
framers of the Dingley act. 





May 17.—Much of the session was oc- 
cupied by Senator Sutherland, of Utah, 
on the income tax; Senator Depew, who 
advocated sound protection doctrine; 
and by Senator Hale, who spoke of the 
menace of the German trade invasion of 
our markets. Mr. Sutherland said that 
any effort to impose taxes upon objects 
that states tax is bound to result in con- 
fusion or double taxation. Taking that 
view, he regarded the income tax as not 
a proper means for raising revenue for 
the general government. In conclud- 
ing his speech he took issue with the 
advocates of an income tax, declaring 
that such a tax is the most direct pos- 


sible attack upon the protective system. 
There was considerable discussion of the 
duties on razors. Mr. Sutherland justi- 
fied the proposed increase on the ground 
that 62 concerns manufacturing razors 
had been driven out of business by for- 
eign competition; that while the domes- 
tic production is now only $140,000 a 
year, the importations amount to over 
$700,000 a year. 





May 18.—Senator Stone’s amendment 
to restore the Dingley rate on razors 
was defeated, 43 to 36. The “insurgent” 
Republicans voting for the amendment 
were Beveridge, Bristow, Brown, Clapp, 
Cummins, Crawford, Dolliver, Gamble, 
La Follette and Nelson. 

Discussion then turned to paragraph 
153, dealing with table and other knives, 
and Mr. Aldrich withdrew the committee 
amendment making the rate 45 per cent. 
and substituted the House rate of 4o per 
cent. This was speedily accepted. Mr. 
Bacon, however, offered an amendment 
making the rate 30 per cent. flat, but on 
vote it was lost by 23 to 53. 

Then an amendment calling for the 
imprinting of the name of the foreign 
manufacturer on the blade was offered 
and accepted. Mr. Aldrich next took up 
paragraph 157, which had been left 
blank by the committee, and proposed 
to insert a provision taxing table and 
hospital utensils of iron or steel enam- 
eled with vitreous glasses at 40 per cent., 
and this was carried. 

Paragraph 161, on spikes, nuts and 
washers, was accepted without debate. 

Then the Senate took up paragraph 
163, relating to needles. The rate as 
fixed in the bill is $1.25 per thousand 
with 25 per cent. ad valorem additional, 
but Mr. Aldrich proposed to make it $1 
per thousand and 25 per cent. Senator 
Gallinger protested saying that the 
manufacturers of latch needles were in 
bad and ought to have $1.25 per thou- 
sand and 50 per cent. He read letters 
from manufacturers in New Hampshire, 
who contended that the Germans were 
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gradually taking away their market 
under the present tariff and were pre- 
venting them from making any money 
owing to the close rates they had to 
quote to prospective customers. He 
suggested an amendment making the 
rate $1.25 per thousand and 35 per cent. 
This went over at the request of Mr. 
Aldrich, who recognized the alleged 
needs of the producers of latch needles, 
and said the committee would investi- 
gate the subject. 

Paragraph 168 on umbrella ribs, was 
read, and Senator Dolliver asked why 
the committee proposed to raise the rate 
on these articles to 50 per cent. instead of 
35. This called Boise Penrose, of Penn- 
sylvania, to his feet for the purpose of 
showing that the production of um- 
brella ribs and tubes was a highly skilled 
occupation, and that the Germans were 
rapidly taking the market from the do- 
mestic producer. The committee rate 
was adopted, 44 to 36. 

After the Senate had adopted the Fi- 
nance Committee’s amendment making 
antimony dutiable at 1 1/2 cents a pound, 
Mr. Aldrich offered an amendment, 
which was adopted, making antimony 
oxide dutiable at I 1/2 cents a pound 
and 25 per cent. ad valorem. 

An amendment offered by Mr. Aldrich 
was adopted reducing from 12 to I9 
cents a pound the tariff on bronze 
powder, brocades, flitters and metallics 
valued at more than 20 cents a pound. 
When paragraph 177, relating to tinsel 
wire and its products was reached, the 
Rhode Island Senator offered three 
amendments, which were agreed to after 
a short debate. The effect of these 
amendments is to reduce from I0 to 5 
cents a pound the duties on the common 
grades used for the decoration of Christ- 
mas trees and for similar purposes. The 
third amendment increases from I0 to I5 
cents the rates on tinsel wire products 
which are used for ornaments on wo- 
men’s dresses, and which, it was ex- 
plained, could properly be classed as a 
luxury. 

At the suggestion of Senator Lodge, 
an amendment was adopted to the para- 
graph covering watch movements by fix- 
ing the duty on enamelled dials at three 
cents a dial and 4o per cent. ad valorem, 
instead of 60 per cent. ad valorem. 
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By striking out the last eighteen lines 
in paragraph 186 a material reduction 
was made on belts, buckles, clasps, 
girdles and other minor ornaments. 

In lieu of the flat rate of one cent a 
pound on zinc, the Finance Committee 
proposed a sliding scale. The lowest 
rate is one-quarter of a cent on ore con- 
taining less than 20 per cent. zinc, and 
the highest is one cent on ore containing 
more than 30 per cent. The committee 
reported also an amendment to increase 
the duty on zinc in pigs or blocks from 
One cent to I 1/3 cents a pound; on zinc 
in sheets from 1 1/4 to 1 1/2 cents a 
pound, and on sheets of zine coated or 
plated with nickel or other metal or so- 
lutions, from 1 1/2 to 1 3/4 cents a 
pound. 





May 19.—There was much general de- 
bate. Senator Bailey, of Texas, pro- 
nounced as unorthodox New England’s 
demand for free raw materials, and free 
hides as a “Utopian dream.” He said: 
“Never will I vote to give the shoe man- 
ufacturer free hides till I can vote to 
take the duties off shoes; never will I 
vote to put iron ore on the free list till 
the duties are removed from the finished 
product.” He defended himself and his 
Democratic colleague who voted for a 
duty of 25 cents a ton upon iron ore. 
He declared it sound Democratic policy, 
as it would be to vote a duty upon hides. 
The average rates of the Walker tariff 
bill, which the Texan declared an ideal 
measure from the Democratic stand- 
point, imposed average duties of 24 per 
cent. less than it was proposed to put 
upon either iron ore or hides. He 
scouted the talk of free traders, proph- 
esying that if ever the Democratic party 
should come into power and attempt to 
pass a tariff bill, it would be entirely im- 
possible to enact a free trade tariff bill, 
if the party were so disposed. The ex- 
penses of the government had become so 
enormous that the levying of taxes upon 
a very large part of the imports into this 
country was inevitable. He declared 
that the tariff views of Gov. Johnson, of 
Minnesota, disqualified him for service 
in any official station. 

Little progress was made on the bill. 
Paragraph 194, relating to cash registers, 
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typesetting machines, printing presses, 
sewing machines, typewriters,  lace- 
making machines, etc., provoked a long 
debate. On motion of Mr. Aldrich, the 
Senate struck out the proviso that cer- 
tain lace-making machines shall be ad- 
mitted free until July 1, Io911. Mr. 
Paynter wanted the duty on linotype and 
typesetting machines reduced from 30 to 
10 per cent. This was defeated, 43 to 
35, Senators Borah, Bristow, Brown, 
Burkett, Clapp, Cummins, Dolliver, La 
Follette and Nelson voting with the 
Democrats. 

Mr. McLaurin advocated free trade in 
typewriters, printing presses and sewing 
machines. His amendment was de- 
feated, 53 to 23, Mr. La Follette being 
the only Republican supporting it. Later 
in the day Mr. Newlands’s amendment to 
reduce the 30 per cent. rate on the same 
articles to 20 per cent. was voted down, 
43 to 29. 

The basket clause in the metals sched- 
ule aroused Mr. Dolliver, who wanted 
the 45 per, cent. duty to apply only to 
articles whose chief value is metal. The 
clause in both House and Senate bills 
applies to articles composed wholly or 
in part of metal. Ten Republicans sup- 
ported the Dolliver amendment, which 
was defeated, 40 to 30. 

Mr. Clay, of Georgia, attacked the 
“sugar trust” in a long speech. Senator 
Newlands, of Nevada, and Senator 
Oliver, of Pennsylvania, had an inter- 
esting colloquy. The former said that 
Pittsburg was a tariff ridden city where 
workingmen lived in squalor and were 
required to work seven days a week. Mr. 
Oliver denied this charge, and said that 
practically the only work in the steel in- 
dustry performed on Sunday is in the 
blast furnaces, which must be kept going 
continuously. 

“How is it in Nevada?” asked Mr. 
Oliver. “I was compelled to spend a 
Sunday in the home city of the Senator. 
It was a penance for my sins, and was 
the most sorry day I have ever known. 
The people there didn’t know there was 
such a day as Sunday. Gambling was in 
full swing in the hotel where I was stay- 
ing. This was in the home city of the 
Senator who criticises Pittsburg, and I 
want to say that I couldn’t get away 
from the hum of the faro wheel or the 
click of the poker chips until I went to 
the Carnegie Library.” 
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May 20.—All but three of the deferred 
paragraphs of the chemical schedule 
were adopted. When the white lead par- 
agraph was reached, Senator Curtis 
moved that the rate be made 2 3/4 cents 
instead of 2 7/8 cents a pound, and Mr. 
Aldrich accepted the amendment. Sen- 
ators Bristow and Cummins wanted a 
still greater reduction, and the Curtis 
amendment was debated at length, be- 
fore its adoption. It was adopted, 41 to 
32. Eleven Republicans voted against it, 
and Senator McEnery, a Democrat, 
voted for it, 

Senator La Follette came to the res- 
cue of the great tanning interests of 
Wisconsin by moving that the duty on 
quebracho, a tanning extract, be reduced 
from 1/2 cent to 1/4 cent a pound. Sen- 
ators Daniel, Martin and Simmons, 
Democrats, opposed this reduction, and 
it was defeated, 38 to 20. 

“I want to protect American interests. 
That is my policy. I don’t care what 
name you call it, I am for it,” said Mr. 
Daniel in support of a high duty on que- 
bracho. The Virginia Senator’s attitude 
aroused special interest on the Republi- 
can side. 

When the bichromate of potash para- 
graph was reached Mr. La Follette 
urged a reduction to the House rate, but 
the Senate rate was adopted, 40 to 20. 
On this question the Republican “insur- 
gents” divided almost equally. 

On motion of Mr. Aldrich, a reduction 
of one-eighth of a cent was made on all 
the articles in the acetate of lead para- 
graph. 

Early in the day Mr. Aldrich offered 
an amendment to make cottonseed oil 
dutiable at three cents a gallon, a re- 
duction of one cent a gallon from the 
Dingley law. When Senators Money 
and Tillman insisted that Senators from 
cotton producing states favored free 
trade in cottonseed oil, Mr. Aldrich with- 
drew the amendment. He explained that 
he had recommended it because cotton- 
seed’ oil manufacturers, for whose re- 
spectability and responsibility six or 
seven Southern Senators vouched, had 
told him this duty was necessary. 





May 21.—This was a day of acrimon- 
ious discussion. Senators La Follette 
and Gore led an attack on the paragraph 
relating to carbons for electric lighting. 
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They charged that it was in the inter- 
est of the National Carbon Company, 
which they said was a trust and affiliated 
with the Standard Oil Company. Mr. 
Burton defended the provision fixing a 
duty of 35 and 65 cents a hundred feet 
on the two kinds of carbon used for elec- 
tric lighting. He denied that the Na- 
tional Carbon Company was a trust or 
that it was affiliated with Standard Oil, 
and declared that the Wisconsin and 
Oklahoma Senators were indulging in 
wild and reckless talk. The Finance 
Committee’s amendment to this para- 
graph was adopted, 43 to 36, eleven Re- 
publicans voting in the negative with the 
Democrats. 

The paragraph making the duty on 
automobiles 50 per cent. and on bicycles 


and motorcycles 45 per cent. was 
adopted. 

Several items in the earthenware 
schedule were disposed of. On mica 


there is levied a duty of 5 cents per 
pound and 20 per cent. ad valorem, and 
on manufactured mica at Io cents per 
pound and 20 per cent. ad valorem, a 
little below the Dingley rate. 

Magnasite, brick and chrome brick 
were, on motion of Senator Penrose, in- 
cluded in the articles given an ad 
valorem duty of 35 per cent. The rate 
on lime was temporarily fixed at five 
cents per hundred pounds, with an un- 
derstanding that it would be subject to 
further consideration later. 

Flurospar and feldspar were given a 
duty of three dollars per ton instead of 
one dollar and a half as provided by the 
House. 

The paragraph relating to plaster rock 
of gypsum, taxed at 40 cents per ton by 
the House, was amended by reducing the 
duty to 20 cents a ton. 

Senator Culberson delivered a _ set 
speech outlining the Democratic policy 
on the tariff. “While there may be 
found,’ he said, ‘‘a Democrat who is a 
protectionist or another who is a free- 
trader, yet the Democratic party be- 
lieves in neither protection nor free 
trade. It stands for a revenue tariff.” 

Senator Hale, of Maine, said in reply 
to a taunt from Senator Beveridge, of 
Indiana: “I have not intruded on this 
discussion of weeks, into which the Sen- 
ator from Indiana has so often come,” 
retorted Senator Hale pointedly, and 
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looking fiercely at Senator Beveridge. “I 
have been careful not to consume time, 
for I am not eager to appear in the pub- 
lic prints. Neither do I wait,” he added, 
contemptuously, “until the day has 
nearly terminated and then come into 
the debate so as to get into the news- 
papers. I keep no book account with 
the finance committee, voting with them 
one-half of the time and against them 
the other half of the time. I will not 
submit to this from the Indiana Senator, 
who would do well to curb his criticisms 
of older if not better Senatots. I shall 
not intrude upon the debate, but when 
I come into the Senate will notice the 
difference between him and me.” 





May 22.—Practically the entire ses- 
sion was devoted to general debate. 

Mr. McCumber presented his amend- 
ment providing for free lumber and de- 
clared that the industry needed no pro- 
tection. There was, he said, no danger 
that any of the American lumber mills 
would be closed because of foreign com- 
petition. 

Mr. Borah opposed Mr. McCumber’s 
view that a tariff on lumber would tend 
to deplete the forests. “It is incredible,” 
he said, “that the human race is going 
to perish rather than plant trees on land 
of no use except for the planting of 
trees.” 

Mr. McCumber insisted that the in- 
dustry of the United States had reached 
its height and urged that free lumber 
would partly supply the American 
market with a product that could not be 
supplied from American forests without 
exhausting them. 

Senator Elkins, defending the lumber 
interest, accused the Senator from North 
Dakota of being a “spotted protection- 
ist,” favoring protection on products of 
his own state, but not on those of other 
states, 

“He is not only a revisionist down- 
ward on products of other states,” said 
Mr. Elkins, “but a revisionist clear out 
of sight. He wants 5 cents more a 
bushel on wheat and 100 per cent. on 
rye raised in his state. This is what this 
downward revisionist on other people’s 
products wants.” 

Mr. Elkins contended that there could 
be no protection in spots, and declared 
that he was from the South,‘a section 
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which could not afford to have its prod- 
ucts placed on the free list. Saying he 
would be satisfied with a protective 
tariff of 20 per cent., he declared that the 
farmers of the Northwest have received 
an increase of 20 per cent. above present 
rates on their products. 

“Ti I believed what the Senator from 
North Dakota has told us I would be in 
fear that the human family would freeze 
to death,” declared Senator Heyburn, in 
appealing for a duty on lumber. He 
said that reduction of the duty would 
result in a condition such as he wit- 
nessed in 1895, when, he said, the lumber 
mills in the Northwest closed for three 
years. 

Mr. McCumber, replying to Messrs. 
Elkins and Heyburn, insisted that noth- 
ing had been presented to show the in- 
correctness of his assertion that free 
lumber would prevent the price of that 
article from mounting too high and too 
rapidly, but would not reduce its price 
of today. So far as protection of farm 
products was concerned, he said that 
every article produced on the farm re- 
quired more energy than any other class 
of products. 





May 24.—After seven hours’ debate on 
the lumber schedule, the McCumber 
amendment for free trade in rough and 
dressed lumber was defeated, 25 to 56. 
Fifteen of the affirmative votes were 
cast by Republicans and ten by Demo- 
crats. Seventeen of the fifty-six nega- 
tive votes were cast by Democrats. The 
Republicans voting for free lumber were 
Beveridge, Bristow, Brown, Burkett, 
Burton, Clapp, Crawford, Cummins, Cur- 
tis, Du Pont, Gamble, Johnston, La Fol- 
lette, McCumber and Nelson, and the 
Democrats were Clay, Culberson, Fra- 
zier, Gore, Hughes, Newlands, Paynter, 
Rayner, Shively and Stone. This de- 
cisive victory for dutiable lumber indi- 
cated that the Senate will increase the 
duty on rough lumber from $1 to $1.50 
a thousand, the Dingley rate of $2 a 
thousand having been cut in two by the 
House. 

Preceding the vote on the McCumber 
amendment, Mr. Johnston, of Alabama, 
offered a substitute providing for free 
trade in lumber, laths, shingles, cement, 
nails, window glass, white lead and other 
atticles used in the construction of 
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buildings. This was voted down, 64 to 
13. No Republicans voted for it, and 
Senators Chamberlain, Daniel, Fletcher, 
Foster, McEnery, Martin, Money, 
Shively, Simmons and Smith, of Mary- 
land, Democrats, voted against it. 

Mr. Dolliver’s attitude on the lumber 

question surprised the Senate, as he has 
been one of the most consistent advo- 
vates of downward revision. The Iowa 
Senator said that, while he believed the 
Dingley rates on lumber could be re- 
duced, he was unwilling to vote for free 
lumber. He declared that free lumber 
would not be of any benefit to the con- 
sumers in his state, would diminish the 
revenues and would work a great injus- 
tice to the fourth greatest industry in 
the United States. 
Senator Root cited the various lumber 
interests along the Canadian border and 
gave reasons why they should have a 
protective tariff. “Canada,” he said, “of- 
fers to every planing mill which will 
moOve across the border a remission of 
taxes for from fifteen to twenty years; 
so that the duty which we are imposing, 
if we adopt the committee report on 
dressed lumber, merely balances the tax 
that is imposed upon the property of 
our mills for the support of our state and 
municipal governments.” 

Mr. Bailey, of Texas, said the old 
Democratic idea of free raw material was 
an economic vagary and was supported 
by Democrats of the old school as a 
matter of expediency. “No real Demo- 
crat will ever again attempt to defend 
it as a doctrine of the Democratic party.” 





May 25.—Senators Foster and Mc- 
Enery, of Louisiana, made speeches on 
the sugar schedule. Senator Shively 
(Democrat) of Indiana, spoke against 
the maximum and minimum provision of 
the Senate bill, and contended that the 
effect would be to make the tariff rates 
25 per cent. higher than those in the 
dutiable list. Senator Beveridge again 
defended his view that the pledges of 
the Republican party were for tariff re- 
vision downward, but he ignored the 
tariff declaration in the platform. In the 
course of his speech, Mr. McEnery said: 
“T hope that the conditions of the coun- 
try, its necessities and the liberality gen- 
erally that is pervading all classes of 
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people may dictate to the Democrats the 
abandonment of all the absurd theories 
of free trade and cause them to come in 
with the great body of the people and 
vote a liberal protection for all the man- 
ufacturing interests of the country, to 
make it as independent as the fathers de- 
clared it should be of all foreign na- 
tions.” 





May 26.—Senator Bristow, of Kansas, 
attacked the sugar duties in a set speech, 
and Senators Burrows and Smoot joined 
Mr. McEnery in defence of the schedule. 
Burrows and Smoot declared that, if un- 
hindered, this industry would grow to 
such proportions that it would furnish 
all the sugar consumed in the United 
States. They asserted that either a 
lower differential or the abolition of the 
color test would be a blow to the inde- 
pendent refiners and would operate to 
the advantage of the trust. Mr. Burrows 
presented communications from all the 
beet sugar factories in Michigan denying 
that the trust had any interest in them. 

Mr. Bristow endeavored to show that 
German refined sugar cannot compete 
with American sugar even with an ad- 
vantage of 81 cents on 100 pounds over 
the American price after the duty has 
been paid. The claim made was that the 
difference in the price at Hamburg and 
New York was not sufficient to make it 
possible for the German sugar to com- 
pete, considering the higher quality of 
the American sugar. 

Mr. Smith, of Michigan, insisted that 
the beet sugar grower needed encourage- 
ment, and that anything which threat- 
ened to reduce the price of sugar beets 
would destroy the industry. Mr. Clapp 
concurred in Mr. Smith’s views. 





May 27.—Debate on the sugar schedule 
was continued by Senator Cummins, who 
pointed out the danger to beet sugar de- 
velopment in the United States by the 
continued admission of free sugar from 
Porto Rico and Hawaii and the Philip- 
pine Islands if the pending bill should 
authorize such admission from the Phil- 
ippines. Mr. Cummins questioned the 
wisdom of permitting cane sugar to 
eventually kill the beet sugar industry as 
he said it might. He said he had no 
doubt that Cuba would also in time send 
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her sugar here free of duty. He declared 
that ample ability existed to supply the 
entire demand for sugar in the United 
States by the culture of beets and he be- 
lieved the time had come to handle this 
question. 

Senator Aldrich suggested that the 
abolition of the sixteen Dutch standard 
would allow sugar above that color test 
to come into the country with about one- 
half of the duty it now pays and declared 
that it then would come into competition 
with the beet sugar industry. 

The Senate refused, 36 to 47, to strike 
the Dutch standard test out of the sugar 
schedule, as proposed by Senator Bris- 
tow. Senators Beveridge, Bristow, 
Brown, Clapp, Crawford, Cummins, 
Dolliver, Johnson, Jones, La Follette and 
Nelson, Republican, voted with the 
Democrats in the affirmative. Senator 
Burkett voted no. 

An amendment by Mr. Bristow chang- 
ing the differential rate was defeated, 32 
to 53. Senator Root read a letter show- 
ing that while the American and National 
Sugar Refining companies produced I,- 
679,286 tons of the refined sugar pro- 
duced in the United States, other inde- 
pendent. companies in 1908 produced 
832,712 tons, or 33.15 per cent. of the 
entire product. 





May 28—The sugar schedule was 
finished. The section relating to maple 
sugar and maple syrup, placing a duty 
of 4 cents per pound on each, taxing glu- 
cose I I/2 cents per pound, and sugar 
cane in its natural state 20 per cent. ad 
valorem was agreed to by a viva voce 
vote. The section increasing the duty 
on saccharine from 50 to 75 cents per 
pound was agreed to. 

Many protests of sugar refining com- 
panies and farmers were presented in the 
Senate against the charge that they are 
controlled by the American Sugar Re- 
fining Company. The Mexican Petro- 
leum Company also protested that it was 
not controlled by the Standard Oil Com- 
pany. 

The tobacco schedule as reported by 
the finance committee was adopted, after 
Senator Bradley, of Kentucky, in a 
speech had declared the outrages of the 
night riders in Kentucky and Tennessee 
resulted from the oppression of the 
American Tobacco Company, and that 
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unless the internal revenue tax on leaf 
tobacco in the hand is repealed these out- 
rages will again occur. He proposed an 
amendment to restore the House pro- 
vision for free sale of leaf tobacco by 
the farmer, which was stricken out by 
the finance committee of the Senate. 

The agricultural schedule being taken 
up, Mr. McCumber declared that in a 
short time a duty of 25 cents a bushel 
on wheat would be inadequate to keep 
out foreign wheat. In Canada, he said, 
east of a line extending north from the 
eastern boundary of Dakota, there was 
more wheat land than in the United 
States. 





May 29.—Senator Aldrich denounced 
as “impertinent” the efforts of the Ger- 
man government to influence American 
tariff legislation by supplying anonymous 
information as to the wages paid to 
German workmen. His characterization 
followed a statement by Senator Depew, 
intimating that German manufacturers 
were striving to influence Congress 
through the German government and 
American importers of German goods. 
(The occasion for this discussion was a 
brief message from the President, trans- 
mitting the statement from Germany as 
to wages in certain industries in that 
country.) 

Senator Aldrich said: “I have made 
some investigation as to the character of 
that report, and I find that it consists of 
statements by certain boards of trade of 
Germany transmitting anonymous state- 
ments of German exporters in answer to 
testimony taken before the House com- 
mittee on ways and means. I assume 
that this is the first time in the history 
of our country that a foreign govern- 
ment has undertaken to send through 
diplomatic channels to the United States 
anonymous testimony of manufacturers 
in answer to statements made before a 
committee of Congress. I am quite will- 
ing that this document should be 
printed.” 

Senator Depew said: 1 am told that 
Prince von Buelow has sent to this gov- 
ernment an anonymous statement so in 
detail that it has gone even into the 
question of razors. Then I am told that 
it has been put up by the German gov- 
ernment into the hands of importers, and 
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they have put it into the hands of Sena- 
tors with free trade tendencies. The 
question is one which rises far above 
that of political party, as the information 
was sent to the state department under 
the seal of the German government.” 

Mr. La Follette, declaring that the 
Senate was entitled to such information, 
said he had been informed that the fact 
that the report had not been given to the 
Senate for its consideration had been the 
subject of criticism and of some feeling 
on the part of the German government, 
as it contained information in response 
to a request of the government. He de- 
clared that, as received, the statement 
concerning wages in Germany had been 
signed by the German manufacturers 
supplying it, but that the signatures had 
been erased. Mr. Aldrich then explained 
that the statement had been transmitted 
by the German government on the con- 
dition that it should not be printed, and 
such testimony was, he said, worthless 
from his point of view. 

Consideration of the agricultural 
schedule was resumed. The duty on po- 
tatoes was fixed at 45 cents a bushel; 
hops at 20 cents a pound; barley 30 cents 
a bushel (by a vote of 48 to 28); broom 
corn $3 per ton; rye 30 cents; oats 20 
cents; and on wheat 30 cents a bushel; 
but corn was reduced from 20 to 15 cents. 





May 31.—Rapid progress was made on 
the bill. Some important changes were 
made. Dried peas were reduced from 30 
to 25 cents per bushel. The duty on 
lemons, in accordance with the Aldrich 
bill, was increased, from one-fourth to 
one-half cent a pound. The Aldrich 
chicory root and cocoa and chocolate 
schedules were agreed to, and, to men- 
tion another one of importance to New 
England, salt in bags, barrels, etc., was 
reduced from 12 to Io cents per 100 
pounds, and in bulk was reduced from 8 
to 6 cents per 100 pounds. The starch, 
spices and mineral waters schedules were 
agreed to. 

The day’s important fight came over 
the meat schedules. The committee 
amendments increasing bacon and hams 
from 4 to 5 cents per pound, and lard 
from I 1/2 to 2 cents per pound, were 
withdrawn, and the provisions of the 
Payne bill were agreed to. Senator Al- 
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drich also withdrew the committee 
amendment increasing the duty on fresh 
meats from I 1/2 to 2 cents per pound. 

There was a long debate on the lemon 
duty. Senator Root, of New York, spoke 
in opposition to the proposed increase, 
and Senators Flint and Perkins, of Cali- 
fornia, in favor. The provision making 
the fruit dutiable at 1 1/2 instead of I 1/4 
cents per pound was adopted by a vote 
of 43 to 28, eight Republicans, Messrs. 
Beveridge, Burkett, Bristow, Crawford, 
Cummins, La Follette, Curtis and Root, 
voting against it, while in its favor were 
the remainder of the Republican forces 
and in addition two of the Democrats, 
Messrs. Fletcher and Foster. 





June 1.—Senator Lodge delivered a 
long speech on the cotton schedule, and 
incidentally discussed the subjects of 
tariff revision and prices. 

(A pamphlet copy of his speech has 
been sent to every member of the Home 
Market Club.) 

Senator Smoot delivered an elaborate 
speech on the cotton schedule. He en- 
tered upon a technical presentation of the 
whole subject. He showed that by the 
various rulings of the customs authori- 
ties these duties had been reduced to the 
extent of an average of 20 per cent. It 
was the purpose of the committee to 
carry into effect the existing law. He 
declared that the committee had been in- 
fluenced by neither the manufacturers 
nor the importers. 

Senator Dolliver took exception to a 
remark by Senator Aldrich. The Iowa 
Senator had offered an amendment to the 
cotton schedule providing for ad valorem 
rather than specific duties, whereupon 
Mr. Aldrich made incidental reference to 
Senators “who come here with import- 
ers’ briefs.” 

Mr. Aldrich proposed amendments re- 
ducing from 25 to 20 per cent, ad valorem 
the minimum duty that may be charged 
on spool thread of cotton, crochet, 
darning, embroidery, cottons on spools, 
etc., and from 20 to I5 per cent. the 
minimum on cotton thread and carded 
yarn, etc., which were agreed to. 





June 2—Set speeches occupied most of 
the time. Senator Nelson attacked the 
cotton schedule, though not from a spe- 
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cially technical standpoint. He in- 
veighed against the cotton duties in gen- 
eral, and declined to accept the asser- 
tions of the leaders that no increase of 
rates was contemplated. Senator Gore 
(Democrat) of Oklahoma, spoke in re- 
ply to Senator Lodge’s speech, and re- 
peated much of what he said in a former 
speech regarding the profits of New Eng- 
land cotton manufacturers. Then Sen- 
ator La Follette delivered a _ speech, 
having little reference to the cotton 
schedule, but dealing principally with the 
political phases of protection. He re- 
viewed President Taft’s utterances on 
the tariff, and claimed that they demon- 
strated that he was a “downward re- 
visionist.” 

Senator Elkins, of West Virginia, 
spoke at length in favor of a sound and 
consistent protective policy. In closing 
he said: “It has been argued in this de- 
bate, I believe for the first time in the 
Senate, that because a product is ex- 
hausted by use it should not be pro- 
tected. This is a worse heresy than out 
and out free trade, and I hope it will 
have no place in our tariff system. 
Whether an industry is short lived or 
long lived, it should make no difference 
in the protection which it should receive 
while it lives. The theory has also been 
advanced that coal, oil, lumber, iron ore 
and other products exhausted or de- 
stroyed by use should be put on the free 
list as a means to their conservation. 
This theory, while new and strange, is 
open to the objection that the burden of 
conservation falls on the individual and 
not on the State. Conservation is in the 
public interest, and, therefore, the indi- 
vidual owner should not be made to 
suffer to promote the general good. Ii 
we are going to open the markets of the 
United States for coal, oil and lumber to 
Canada, Mexico and the countries of Eu- 
rope, why not open them to farm prod- 
ucts and let Canada supply them on the 
north and Mexico supply lumber, cattle. 
oil, zinc and lead on the south, on the 
theory that it is best to prolong the life 
of these industries by letting foreigners 
share our markets or drive our people 
out of them that these products may be 
conserved.” 

Senator Elkins remarks about various 
foreign countries, which he said, are pre- 
paring to send crude oil into this country 
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as soon as it is admitted free, drew close 
attention in the Senate. 





June 3.—There was considerable per- 
sonal wrangling, in which charges of bad 
faith and misrepresentation abounded. 
Senator La Follette continued his speech 
begun the previous day. He read a long 
list of cotton goods on which he claimed 
the duties had been increased. Senator 
Aldrich said he was mistaken. He de- 
nied that the schedule had been arranged 
to meet the wishes of the cotton manu- 
facturers. There was another long dis- 
cussion over the action of Germany in 
forwarding statements to this govern- 
ment concerning wages, etc. in that 
country. 





June 4—After Mr. La Follette had 
paid his respects to several Senators who 
had criticised him for delaying the work 
of the Senate by his absence and inter- 
mittent speech making, the flax schedule 
was taken up, and Senator Bradley of- 
fered an amendment taking jute and jute 
butts from the free list and imposing a 
duty of 1 1/2 cents per pound. This was 
adopted. An amendment offered by Mr. 
Aldrich making the duty on threads made 
of flax or hemp yarn finer than five lea 
12 3/4 cents per pound was also adopted. 
A more specific construction of the 
wording of the paragraph making straw 
mattings dutiable and increasing the duty 
on the finer grades of matting, proposed 
by Mr. Hale, was agreed to. 

An amendment offered by Mr. Aldrich 
placing a duty of 35 per cent. ad valorem 
on tampico when mixed with other 
vegetable substances and treated was 
adopted. The sundries schedule was 
then taken up, and several minor com- 
mittee amendments specifically placing 
real horse hair and spangles in the duti- 
able list were agreed to. A rewording of 
the House bill placing a duty of Io per 
cent. ad valorem on button forms was 
agreed to, as well as an amendment mak- 
ing all straw braids for hats dutiable at 
15 per cent. ad valorem whether 
bleached, dyed, colored, stained or not. 
The House provision placing a duty of 
50 per cent. ad valorem on snap fasten- 
ers or clasps was restored. The para- 
graphs on toys and fireworks substituted 
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for the House provision were agreed to. 

A duty of 35 per cent. ad valorem was 
placed on wax and fancy matches and 
tapers. Bed feathers, raw and manufac- 
tured, were assessed a duty of Io per 
cent. ad valorem. The paragraph on furs 
was changed so as to levy a duty of 20 
per cent. ad valorem on dog, goat or 
sheepskins which have been sewed to- 
gether instead of the 35 per cent. duty 
as reported by the Finance Committee. 
Mr. Aldrich introduced a substitute for 
the paragraph placing a duty of 60 per 
cent. ad valorem on jewelry, by which 
specific rates were placed on a long list 
of articles of jewelry. Mr. Aldrich said 
the new paragraph would prevent under- 
valuation and would increase the reve- 
nue. It was agreed to. 

An amendment offered by Mr. Root to 
differentiate between real precious 
stones, such as diamonds and rubies and 
semi-precious stones, was passed over at 
the request of Mr. Aldrich, but an 
amendment offered by Mr. Lodge, speci- 
fically naming imitation pearls in the 
provision placing a duty of 20 per cent. 
ad valorem on imitation precious stones, 
was agreed to. The most important 
amendment adopted was a reduction in 
the duty on common gloves for women 
and children from $1.75 to $1.25 per 
dozen. The balance of the glove sched- 
ule, which was a restoration of the Ding- 
ley rates for the Housé provisions, which 
were considerably higher, was agreed to. 
The amendment was offered by Mr. 
Aldrich. Quills were made dutiable at 
35 per cent. ad valorem, and a 50 per 
cent. duty was placed on combs of horn 
or metal, on which the House rate was 
40 per cent. The committee amendments 
to the paragraphs on works of art were 
agreed to. 

In the day’s debate, Senator Gallinger 
had several tilts with La Follette about 
the wages paid to cotton mill operatives 
here and abroad. 

At the evening session, Senator Al- 
drich spoke at length on the cotton 
schedule. (Elsewhere will be found some 
extracts from his speech.) He defended 
the schedule with an array of statistics, 
and asserted that the duties were lower 
than in the existing law. Fully 90 per 
cent. of the cotton duties were absolutely 
unchanged, and remained, indeed, as they 
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were in the Gorman-Wilson tariff bill. 
Duties on laces, silks and the finer fab- 
rics had been increased. He made much 
of the valuation by W. H. Parkhill of 
New York, chief of cotton appraisers, of 
a considerable number of fabrics pre- 
sented by Senator La Follette. Senator 
La Follette had undertaken to show that 
these valuations of cotton under the pres- 
ent and prospective law showed a num- 
ber of increases in duty. He read a 
statement from Mr. Parkhill indicating 
that the increases had been few indeed 
from the rates which the Dingley law 
intended should be enforced. The 
speech, which gave numerous details 
about the cotton manufacturing industry, 
included an appeal to the South to stand 
by the Senate majority, as before many 
years three-fourths of the cotton mills of 
the country would be in that section. 





June 5.—The feature of the day was 
Senator Dolliver’s much heralded attack 
on the cotton schedule. It was revealed 
that his elaborate speech had little ef- 
fect, when the committee amendment 
consolidating the paragraphs on the 
cheapest grades of cotton cloth and fix- 
ing a rate of I cent a square yard on un- 
bleached cotton cloth of 50 threads to 
the inch, of 1 1/4 cents on bleached cloth 
if valued at not more than 9 cents, and 
of 2 cents if dyed and colored and valued 
at not more than 12 cents, was carried, 
41 to 30. Senators Foster and McEnery 
voted with the Republicans and Senators 
Beveridge, Bristow, Brown, Burkett. 
Clapp, Crawford, Cummins, Dolliver, La 
Follette and Nelson voted with the Dem- 
ocrats. 

By a vote of 39 to 28, the committee 
amendment providing specific for the ad 
valorem duties of the House bill was 
agreed to. 

Of the 39 Senators who voted for spe- 
cific duties, Foster and McEnery were 
the only Democrats, while of the 28 vot- 
ing in the negative, 10 were Republicans, 
Bristow, Brown, Burkett, Clapp, Craw- 
ford, Cummins, Dolliver, Gamble, La 
Follette and Nelson. The next vote for 
specific duties resulted in the same party 
division. Senator Simmons adding one 
more to the negative vote. 

Senator Bacon then suggested that as 
all the amendments of the schedule in- 
volved the same question, they might be 
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voted on at one time. The suggestion 
was adopted and the vote was taken on 
13 amendments, covering Io pages of the 
bill. They were agreed to by a vote of 
30 to 28. 

In his speech, Mr. Dolliver attempted 
to show that the finance committee was 
mistaken in its claim that the imposition 
of specific rates would not increase the 
duties on cotton cloth over the present 
tariff, and denied that the changes made 
by the committee were designed to cor- 
rect decisions of the courts. He accused 
Mr. Aldrich of misrepresentation, and 
Senators Lodge and Smoot of present- 
ing “a maze of juggled figures.” He 
said he had no prejudice against cotton 
manufacturers, and denied that he was 
trying to tear down the protective sys- 
tem. Referring to the statement pre- 
sented by Mr. Aldrich and signed by the 
experts at the New York Custom House, 
asserting that the proposed rates were 
not higher than under the Dingley law 
as originally construed, Mr. Dolliver 
said this was the “shabbiest” exhibition 
he had ever seen. He spoke of the Cus- 
tom House experts as “the official under- 
lings that have been loafing around the 
Finance Committee for the last few 
weeks.” 





June 7—The cotton schedule was com- 
pleted. The committee amendment fix- 
ing the duty on window hollands at 3 
cents a square yard and 20 per cent. ad 
valorem was adopted, 41 to 26; and a 
duty of one cent a yard on mercerized 
cloth, 38. to 32. On the last \voteuss 
Republicans voted with the Democrats 
for the amendment, Senator Jones, of 
Washington, who has almost uniformly 
voted to uphold the Committee on Fi- 
nance, voting with Messrs. Beveridge, 
Bristow, Brown, Burkett, Clapp, Cum- 
mins, Dolliver, Gamble, La Follette and 
Nelson. One Democrat, Mr. McEnery, 
voted with the Republican majority. 

Mr. Beveridge charged the Finance 
Committee with making enemies for the 
protective system by advocating extor- 
tionate rates. The sum total of the in- 
creases was a grievous burden on the 
consumer, Mr. Beveridge said. This 
drew the fire of Mr. Aldrich, who said it 
showed the influences and dangers of as- 
sociation. The Indianian had been vot- 
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ing with the Democrats and had ab- 
sorbed their political creed. 

Mr. Aldrich asserted that the majority 
in the Senate were voting together be- 
cause they were loyal Republicans, who 
believed in the doctrine of protection. 
Returning to the question of leadership, 
he said that for a long time he was ready 
to think Mr. Beveridge was at the head 
of the combination. 

“You cannot transfer to me that trade- 
mark ‘combination,’ which you alone rep- 
resent so well,” exclaimed Mr. Beveridge. 

Mr. Aldrich, referring to Mr. Bever- 
idge, asked: “By whose votes does he 
expect to defeat the Republican party? 
Who is to marshal the forces, and shall 
it be upon the platform of the Demo- 
cratic party?’ He referred to the coali- 
tion of Democrats and “progressive” Re- 
publicans as “an unholy alliance.” 

A proposed amendment of the commit- 
tee for a duty of I5 cents per pound and 
50 per cent. ad valorem on rubber goods 
having any cotton in them, as lining, 
etc., was withdrawn. 

At the evening session, Mr. Aldrich of- 
fered an amendment, making the rate of 
40 per cent. ad valorem on tapestry 
made of cotton valued at $1 or less a 
yard, and 50 per cent. ad valorem on 
goods valued at more than $1. These 
rates were adopted. 

The committee amendment reducing 
the rate on hosiery, was opposed by Mr. 
Scott, who submitted a petition from ho- 
siery operatives in West Virginia ex- 
pressing fear that if the rates were not 
increased they would lose employment or 
have their wages reduced. Mr. Gallinger 
also opposed the restoration of the 
lower duties, saying that the American 
manufacturers could not compete with 
the foreigners if the Dingley rates were 
continued. 

The Senate rates, which are a re-enact- 
ment of the Dingley rates, were adopted, 
the members of the Finance Committee 
having promised further consideration of 
the subject in conference. 

Contending that the industry would 
suffer if the duties on cotton knit gloves 
were not increased, Mr. Lodge offered 
an amendment for the Finance Commit- 
tee, making the duty 50 cents a dozen 
pairs and 45 per cent. ad valorem on knit 
or woven cotton gloves valued at more 
than $1.20 a dozen pairs and less than $6 
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a dozen pairs, and the duty on cotton 
gloves valued at more than $6 a dozen 
pairs 50 cents a dozen and 55 per cent. ad 
valorem. The amendment was carried 
by a vote of 41 to 24. 

The committee amendments to the 
paragraph on cotton garters and fabric 
for suspenders were withdrawn by Mr. 
Aldrich, and cotton tapes, bandings and 
bindings were included in the paragraph, 
which was then agreed to. 

During the day there was further dis- 
cussion of the Chicago platform declara- 
tion on the tariff. Mr. Gallinger said he 
did not agree with Mr. Beveridge that a 
rate above what is demanded for protec- 
tive purposes, but which does not injure 
the American people, is extortionate. He 
said that the only injury is done to the 
foreigner, and this could not be called 
extortion. 

Defending his own course in relation 
to tariff revision Mr. Dolliver said he 
was not without company in high of- 
ficial circles, and read a portion of Sec- 
retary MacVeagh’s speech in Chicago on 
Saturday night. 

Senator Smith, of Michigan, inter- 
rupted to say that the Secretary of the 
Treasury entertained the same views 
now that he did in 1894, when he was 
classed as a Democrat. 

“Does the Senator suggest that the 
Secretary of the Treasury is wanting in 
Republicanism?” inquired Mr. Dolliver. 
“He is in the closest possible relation 
with the President of the United States.” 

“I cannot forget,’ replied Mr. Smith, 
“that while Benjamin Harrison was up- 
holding the banner of protection the 
present Secretary of the Treasury left 
his party and joined the party of Mr. 
Cleveland for a downward revision of the 
tariff.” 

“Does the Senator object to hundreds 
of thousands of such men coming to our 
party, especially when they include such 
splendid men as the Secretary of the 
Treasury?” inquired Mr. Beveridge. 

“No,’ replied the Michigan Senator, 
“but I decline to hand them the banner 
under which I have marched.” 

“When the Senator shows that the 
Secretary of the Treasury is not a proper 
political associate for the President of 
the United States,’ interposed Mr. Dol- 
liver, “I will admit that I am not a fit 
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associate for the Republican party as 
represented in this chamber.” 

Paying a high compliment to the char- 
acter of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Mr. Smith made an extended speech in 
support of protection. 

“But,” he said, “I would no more be 
bound by the advice and counsel of the 
Secretary of the Treasury than I would 
by the advice and counsel of the Secre- 
tary of War, Mr. Dickinson, a Democrat, 
if he were to give it upon this bill.” 





June 8—The wool schedule was taken 
up, and Senator Dolliver again led the 
insurgent forces. His criticism was 
principally directed against the amend- 
ment to increase the rates on various 
kinds of woolen wastes from 20 and 25 
cents a pound to 30 cents a pound. He 
contended that this would work great in- 
justice to the carded woolen manufactur- 
ers, who make the cheaper grades of 
goods, and would swell the profits of the 
worsted manufacturers. He announced 
that it was his purpose to offer an 
amendment to have wool duties fixed on 
the basis of proportional shrinkage in 
imported wools. He desired the duty as- 
sessed on the scoured contents of the 
fleece, and disputed Mr. Smoot’s state- 
ment that it was impossible to determine 
the amount of shrinkage until the wool 
had been scoured. Another amendment 
which Mr. Dolliver said he woud offer 
was to reduce the duties on wool tops. 

~Mr. Warren took issue with the inti- 
mation of the Iowa Senator that the con- 
sumer of clothing was suffering because 
of the wool duties. The Wyoming Sen- 
ator called attention to the suit he was 
wearing. The cloth cost a little over $4, 
the findings $12.50 and the making $30. 
He didn’t think the consumer was suf- 
fering very much on account of the wool 
duty. He thought it far better for the 
American workingman to have a suit 
made oi wool costing $30 than to wear a 
suit, composed largely of shoddy, costing 
$25. The former would last two seasons, 
he said, and the latter would last a few 
weeks, provided it was not caught in the 
rain. 

Mr. Carter spoke in support of the Fi- 
nance Committee’s amendments. He 
had placed on his desk a large box, about 
five feet long and two feet wide, con- 
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taining wool in different stages of man- 
ufacture. With this exhibit he proceeded 
to deliver an illustrated lecture on the 
wool business. The point he sought to 
make clear was that the by-products of 
the worsted factories were of a much 
higher grade of wool than the “scour- 
ings” from the carded factories. And 
yet, he said, Mr. Dolliver wanted to place 
a much lower duty on these expensive 
by-products. 

It appeared from a statement of Mr. 
Dolliver that he had been supplied with 
considerable “ammunition” by Samuel S. 
Dale, of Boston, whom he referred to as 
the “greatest living non-partisan wool 
expert.” Mr. Smoot explained to the 
Senate that Mr. Dale had been employed 
for two years and four months by the 
Merchants Woolen Company of Dedham, 
Mass., that he had not made a success in 
the employment and had gone into trade 
journalism. 

Mr. Dolliver retorted that the Senator 
from Utah had run a woolen mill which 
failed and then came to the Senate. 

Mr. Smoot explained that he ran the 
mill for twenty years, including severat 
years after he came to the Senate. It 
was making carded woolens, and ran 
twenty-four hours a day until the fashion 
turned to worsted a couple of years ago, 
when it had to close. 

After Mr. Dolliver had read the Dale 
figures, Mr. Warren said they were un- 
fair, as they did not state correctly the 
ranges of prices on noils. He quoted the 
Boston prices June 5 as ranging from 27 
to 70 cents. Shrinkages, said Senator 
Warren, range from 10 to 90 per cent., 
but that isn’t a fair average, which must 
be taken as a basis for legislation. The 
Dale statements did not apply to the gen- 
eral market on the general product. Re- 
verting to the charge that the worsted 
men used chiefly wool shrinking only 14 
per cent., Senator Warren declared that 
the supply of that grade of wool would 
not last them a week. That grade of 
wool does not go into clothing, but into 
braids, etc. The worsted men now were 
using South American wools, shrinking 
from 32 to 66 per cent. 

Both Senators Carter and Warren ad- 
mitted that there was much virtue in 
some of the criticism of the wool sched- 
ule, but Senator Warren pointed out that 
when it was established in 1867 it was 
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drawn just as the carded woolen mea 
wanted it. Mr. Dolliver said that when 
the price of Western wool reached 15 
cents above the London price, buyers 
immediately turned to the London sup- 
ply. 

Senator Carter admitted that the wool 
schedule submitted by Senator Dolliver 
would be “infinitely preferable” to the 
present law, but it came too late. It 
would throw the whole question into 
conference; and he would not place the 
fate of the woolen industry in the hands 
of a conference committee. Mr. Dolliver 
inquired when the time would come that 
the Senator from Montana would be 
willing to have the schedule amended so 
that the mutton sheep of the Middle 
West might be properly protected. 

Mr. Carter replied that the period 
might be measured by the advance in 
Dolliver’s own thought; and he had read 
by the clerk a speech made by Dolliver 
in 1897, defending the present schedule. 

Mr. McCumber spoke strongly in 
favor of the duties recommended by the 
committee. He reviewed the conditions 
in North Dakota when under the Wilson 
bill wool was admitted free of duty. In- 
sisting that he did not wish those condi- 
tions repeated, he declared his belief that 
the duties provided by the bill were not 
too high. 

Insisting that the customs duties 
needed no revising, Senator Heyburn at 
considerable length upheld the tariff 
policy of the Republican party. He de- 
clared that the reference to the tariff in 
the Republican platform was inserted 
merely with the end in view of having 
the tariff law looked over to see that it 
was all right. 





June 9.—Senators Warren and La Fol- 
lette spoke on the wool schedule. The 
latter predicted that the “insurgent” 
force opposed to the bill would be in- 
creased, but when the vote was taken 
two of the “insurgents,’ Gamble and 
Crawford of South Dakota, voted with 
the Republican majority. 

The first roll call was on the Com- 
mittee’s amendment to restore the Ding- 
ley rate of 30 cents a pound on wool top 
wastes and other wastes. The House 
separated these wastes and fixed the 
duties at 20 and 25 cents a pound. The 
committee’s amendment was adopted, 4o 
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to 30. Senators Brown, Beveridge, 
Burkett, Bristow, Clapp, Cummins, Dol- 
liver, La Follette and Nelson voted in 
the negative. 

The second roll call was on Mr. Dol- 
liver’s amendment to restore the House 
rates on shoddy, noils, wool extract, 
yarn waste, threau waste, etc. This was 
defeated, 42 to 31. Nine Republicans 
voted for the Dolliver amendment and 
Senator McEnery, a Democrat, voted 
against it. Mr. Dolliver made a short 
argument against the amendment restor- 
ing the Dingley rate of 10 cents a pound 
on woolen rags, mungo and flocks, but 
did not ask for a roll call, and the 
amendment was adopted. The House re- 
duced this duty to six cents a pound. 

Mr. Dolliver’s fourth unsuccessful 
effort to amend this schedule was made 
when paragraph 272 was reached. ITis 
amendment to reduce the rate on wool 
tops was defeated, 42 to 29. Again Mr. 
McEnery voted with the majority, nine 
Republicans voting for the Dolliver 
amendment. 

Mr. Warren’s speech was a compre- 
hensive review of the wool industry and 
its relation to the protective tariff. He 
declared that the duties recommended by 
the Finance Committee were absolutely 
necessary to protect the wool growers of 
the West, maintaining that the pros- 
perity of the growers was dependent 
upon the prosperity of the woolen man- 
ufacturers. 

Mr. Dolliver charged that there was a 
“rag trust” in this country, but offered 
no evidence to show its existence. 

At the night session, Mr. La Follette 
consumed nearly the whole time in 
finishing his speech, and there was no 
further voting on amendments. 





June 10—Mr. Dolliver resumed his at- 
tack on the wool schedule, and offered 
amendments for reductions, all of which 
were defeated. His first amendment was 
to confine the duty to the wool in them 
in yarns which are only part wool. This 
was defeated, 31 to 43. Many of Mr. 
Dolliver’s amendments were along the 
same lines as the first, and were in- 
tended to carry out the principle that in 
fixing a duty on mixed cloths, it should 
be applicable only to the wool in the 
cloths. 

Senator 


Aldrich objected on the 
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ground that it would be impossible to de- 
termine the proportion .of the con- 
stituents of such articles and that, there- 
fore, the provision was impracticable. 

On the entire series the vote was 
practically the same and in no instance 
did any of the Republican senators 
change. 

The evening session was devoted to 
speeches by Senators La Follette and 
Gore, and the former offered a number 
of amendments. 





June 11.—Mr. La Follette’s two dozen 
or more proposed amendments intended 
to consolidate into one class classes I 
and 2 of the wool duties; to fix ad 
valorem rate of 45 per cent., and to 
transform the present 3d class into the 
2d class and provide a rate of 35 per 
cent., which would effect a reduction of 
duties, were all defeated by a vote of 32 
to 44. 

Senator Bacon forced votes on two 
amendments of his reducing to 30 per 
cent. ad valorem the duty on wool and 
woolen goods, but he failed to obtain 
the support of any of the Republican 
senators, even the “progressives” refus- 
ing to follow him. 

Senator Gore offered an amendment 
limiting to 75 per cent. any duty upon 
a woolen blanket. It was lost, 29 to 43. 

The motion by Mr. Cummins to re- 
commit the woolen schedule to the 
finance committee was defeated by 8 to 
59. Those voting in the affirmative were 
Beveridge, Bristow, Brown, Burkett, 
Clapp, Cummins, Dolliver and Nelson. 
This vote concluded the consideration 
of the wool schedule. 

Mr. La Follette made another attack 
on Senator Aldrich, and became so abu- 
sive that he was called to order by Sen- 
ator Gallinger.. Both La Follette and 
Cummins predicted all sorts of calamity 
for the Republican party if the position 
of the “insurgents” on the tariff was 
not accepted by the majority. 

Mr. Aldrich made a short statement, 
directed to the nine Republicans who 
had voted for these amendments. He 
asserted that these amendments were in 
violation of the Republican platform 
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pledges and a direct challenge to the 
protective system, nor could they be 
defended by supporters of a tariff for 
revenue only. Mr. Aldrich said that the 
effect of the La Follette amendments 
would be to reduce the duties on first 
class wool and to increase the rates on 
second class wool. He read telegrams 
and trade reports giving the current 
prices of first class wool abroad, and 
declared that if the La Follette amend- 
ments had been adopted the protection 
afforded to American wool growers 
would be diminished from 4o to so per 
cent. After calling attention to the fact 
that from time immemorial it had been 
the policy of the Republican party to 
protect the wool growers, Mr. Aldrich 
asked how Republican senators who had 
voted for the La Follette amendments 
were going to explain their votes to the 
farmers of their states? 

At the evening session, the free list 
being under consideration, several items 
of but little importance were disposed 
of. The duty on cut diamonds and other 
precious stones was increased 15 per 
cent. ad valorem, and on uncut dia- 
monds 5 per cent. 





June 12—Mr. Overman, of North 
Carolina, made a typical old line free 
trade argument, which contained such 
expressions as “robber barons,” “pluto- 
crats’ and “aristocratic bosses.” He did 
not neglect to say that the pending tar- 
iff bill was “iniquitous,” and he asserted 
that the only people in the country who 
received any benefit from a protective 
tariff were about 115,000 manufacturers. 
Following this speech, consideration of 
the free list was resumed. On motion of 
Senator Taliaferro, radium, which was 
unknown when the Dingley law passed, 
was placed on the free list. Senators 
Nelson and Cummins, two of the most 
ardent “insurgents,” wanted sago flour 
taken from the free list and made duti- 
able. Mr, Aldrich mildly suggested that 
he feared these Senators were departing 
from their tariff reform principles. He 
said sago flour was an article of food 
and came into competition with the 
starch trust, one of the largest and most 
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impregnable combinations in this coun- 
try. A compromise was reached where- 
by sago and tapioca when used as a food 
shall be admitted free of duty. 

There was a short debate on the 
paragraph admitting works Sivart iiree 
of duty under certain limitations. It 
was finally adopted, 53 to 15. The sen- 
ators voting in the negative (mostly 
from the West) were Borah, Brown, 
Burkett, Clark, of Wyoming; Cummins, 
Dixon, Fletcher, Gallinger, Heyburn, 
Hughes, McCumber, Nelson, Paynter 
and Piles. This action admits without 
payment of duty works of art over 
twenty years old and collections illus- 
trating the progress of the arts more 
than one hundred years old. It will 
permit the art collection made by J. 
Pierpont Morgan and now stored in 
London to be brought here. 





June 14.—The entire session was de- 
voted to consideration of the Philippine 
tariff. The finance committee’s provi- 
sion regulating the payment of duties on 
commodities coming into the United 
States from the islands was the subject 
of animated discussion. This provision 
permits the free importation of Philip- 
pine goods, with restrictions and excep- 
tions, and, on motion of Senator Lodge, 
it was made applicable to Guam and Tu- 
tuila on the same terms. Some Repub- 
lican Senators who have been fighting 
for downward revision of the tariff exe- 
cuted an abrupt about face and attacked 
the leaders because they recommended 
a reduction of the duties on imports 
from the Philippines. Senator Bristow 
assumed the leadership of the “insurg- 
ents” in the effort to modify the section 
dealing with imports from the Philip- 
pines. 

Mr. Bristow’s amendment to strike 
out the provision requiring sugar im- 
ported into the Philippines to pay the 
American tariff duty was defeated, 49 to 
11. The following voted for the amend- 
ment: Senators Bristow, Brown, Clapp, 
Cummins, Davis, Dolliver, Fletcher, 
Gore, La Follette, Newlands and Till- 
man. Without a roll call the Senate 
voted down a second amendment by Mr. 
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Bristow which was intended to modify 
that provision which gives preference in 
the three hundred thousand tons free 
sugar proviso to producers of less than 
five hundred tons. Mr. Bristow wanted 
the preferential right to apply to pro- 
ducers of less than one thousand tons. 
This, he said, would give an opportunity 
for the establishment of centrifugal 
sugar factories in the Philippines. 

Mr. Aldrich insisted that the Philip- 
pine amendment provided practically for 
a bounty to the sugar raiser of the Phil- 
ippines. “I venture the prediction,” he 
said, “that the processes of refining sugar 
in the Philippine Islands will be changed 
and that this sugar will come to the 
United States in a refined condition. 
They will no longer make their sugar 
by the old open kettle process. They 
will have modern machinery and make 
the best class of sugar. That,’ he said, 
“was the experience in Java and Cuba, 
which no longer use the old processes.” 

Mr. Clapp agreed with Mr. Bristow 
that the Sugar Trust would be the bene- 
ficiary of the provisions of the Senate 
bill. He said about $42,000,000 in rev- 
enue had been lost on account of sugar 
reciprocity with Cuba, and no benefit 
had been conferred on the Cuban pro- 
ducers. The free importation of three 
hundred thousand tons of sugar from 
the Philippines would mean a loss of 
$10,000,000 a year to this country in rev- 
enue, with no benefit to the Philippines 
or to the consumers of this country. 
When, he said, the time comes to vote 
for free hides it will not be argued that 
it is to benefit the cattle raisers of the 
Argentine Republic or any one else ex- 
cept the American purchaser. The two 
cases, he said, were similar. 

At the evening session Mr. Stone of- 
fered an amendment, declaring it not to 
be the purpose of the United States to 
retain sovereignty over the Philippines, 
but to turn the islands over to their peo- 
ple within a period not exceeding fifteen 
years. Mr. Stone spoke at length in 
favor of his amendment and was fol- 
lowed by Mr. Newlands along the same 
lines. The amendment was defeated, 44 
to 18. No Republicans voted for it, and 
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Senator Chamberlain, of Oregon 


(Democrat) voted against it. 





June 15—A pending amendment by 
Mr. La Follette, cutting from 150,000,000 
to 75,000,000 the number of cigars that 
may be imported free of duty from the 
Philippines, was ignored; and Mr. Al- 
drich accepted an amendment offered by 
Mr. Bulkeley fixing the number of free 
cigars at 70,000,000. This aroused Mr. 
Burkett, who intimated that the Finance 
Committee was trying to embarrass Mr. 
La Follette. Mr. La Follette was so 
surprised when he found that the Fi- 
nance Committee had made an even 
greater reduction than he had asked 
that he offered a second amendment, 
making the number of free cigars 60,- 
coo,o0oo. This was defeated, 38 to 27, 
eight Republicans supporting the amend- 
ment. The committee accepted a second 
amendment by Mr. Bulkeley reducing 
the amount of free filler tobacco from 
the Philippines from 1,500,000 to 1,000,- 
ooo pounds; also an amendment that the 
300,000 pounds limitation on wrapper 
and filler, when mixed or packed with 
more than I5 per cent. of wrapper to- 
bacco, shall apply only to “unstemmed” 
tobacco. 

Pleas for the Philippine producers 
were made by Senators Depew and 
Root. The latter said: “The die is cast 
upon which we have the responsibility 
for the Philippine Islands. No action of 
ours can reverse it; the good faith, the 
good name, the honor of the American 
people are all pledged to lead the peo- 
ple of the islands by the paths of grow- 
ing prosperity and capacity for govern- 
ment to the point where they will be 
capable of supporting and governing 
themselves.” 

Mr. Borah said he proposed to cast 
his vote for loosening the band which 
tied the Philippines to the United States. 
He declared himself in favor of giving 
the Philippine Islands an independent 
government and said that in that respect 
his convictions would force him to dif- 
fer from his party and perhaps from the 
President of the United States, as he 
did not believe a colonial policy to be 
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consistent with the constitution of the 
United States. 

Mr. Owen, of Oklahoma, made an- 
other of his verbose speeches in criti- 
cism of the Republican tariff policy, 
which was replete with denunciation of 
the protective system. 

Several amendments of the Finance 
Committee were adopted. One restores 
the House duty of $1.50 a ton on crude 
barytes, this being an increase of 75 
cents over the rate originally reported 
to the Senate. The duty on manufac- 
tures of osier or willow and willow fur- 
niture was reduced from 45 to 40 per 
cent. The duty on stained, dyed or 
painted porch and window blinds, cur- 
tains, shades, etc., was reduced from 40 
to 35 per cent. Paragraph 93° was 
amended by adding electrodes, plates, 
brushes and disks made wholly or in 
part of carbon, and providing a duty of 
30 per cent. on these articles. Addi- 
tional plants were included in the para- 
graph providing a duty of 25 per cent. 
ad valorem on seedlings and cuttings. 





June 16.—The Smoot amendment was 
adopted, 42 to 28, for the annual free 
admission from the Philippines of 70,- 
000,000 cigars, 1,000,000 pounds of filler 
tobacco, 300,000 pounds of wrapper and 
filler tobacco, when mixed with more 
than I5 per cent. of wrapper tobacco, 
and 300,000 tons of sugar. Six Repub- 
licans, Senators Borah, Bristow, Clapp, 
Crawford, La Follette and Root, voted 
against this amendment. All of these 
except Mr. Root wanted either the 
Dingley rates or a smaller limitation on 
free importation from the islands. 

There was a long discussion on the 
zinc duties. The committee amendment 
for a sliding scale with ore containing 
less than Io per cent. of zinc free, and 
one cent per pound on ore containing 
more than 25 per cent. of zine (a reduc- 
tion from the House rates) was adopted. 

The substitute for the silk schedule 
was adopted. Mr. Aldrich explained 
that in the reclassification of this sched- 
ule the general effect was to leave the 
rates practically the same as existing 
law. 
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At the suggestion of Mr. Aldrich a re- 
duction of half a cent a pound was made 
in writing, letter, note and other paper 
covered in Paragraph 409. 

The Senate agreed to a motion by Mr. 
Lodge to add to the free list rosaries 
which are not composed wholly or in 
part of gold or precious stones. 

The President’s message on corpora- 
tion and income taxes was received and 
referred to the Finance Committee. 





June 17—Print paper and wood pulp 
were the principal topics of discussion. 
The committee reported an amendment 
for $4 a ton on print paper to take the 
place of the House rate of $2. (The 
Dingley rate is $6.) Also, the provision 
of the House bill as to wood pulp (one- 
sixth of a cent a pound). Mr. Brown, 
of Nebraska, made a long speech for 
“free paper.” Mr. Tillman said that 
many of the newspapers clamoring for 
free print. paper were the “very head- 
lights of Protection.” He wanted to 
know if the reduction of the paper duty 
was in the interest of those who bought 
newspapers or those who. published 
them? Mr. Frye replied that the news- 
paper publishers had stated that they 
would not reduce the price of their 
papers or their advertising rates even if 
they had free wood pulp and print paper. 

Senator Gallinger spoke for the duty 
on paper. He declared that in wages 
alone the Canadian paper manufacturers 
have an advantage of more than $2 a ton 
in making of paper, besides an advan- 
tage of $8 a cord on wood. Print paper, 
he declared, was cheaper in the United 
States than in any other country. ‘Che 
price,” he said, “has been kept down by 
competition. It is conceded that no 
trust exists and that there is no com- 
bination to advance the ptice of paper.” 

In opposition to Mr. Brown’s state- 
ment that print paper can be manufac- 
tured as cheaply in the United States as 
in Canada, Mr. Frye said that skilled 
labor in Canada receives as much as in 
the United States. Unskilled labor, 
which, he said, is 80 per cent. of the 
whole labor involved, receives 30 per 
cent. less in Canada. 
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Mr. Aldrich said the House Commit- 
tee in recommending the $2 rate on print 
paper did not take into consideration 
the difference in cost of wood at mills 
in Canada and in the United States, and 
the Senate Committee had added $2 a 
ton on that account. 

Senators Frye, Gallinger and Hale in- 
sisted that wages were lower in Canada 
than in the United States, while Mr. 
Brown presented the report of the Mann 
Committee and. the statement of the 
American Consul at Quebec to show 
that wages were higher in Canada. 

Senator Bailey suggested that an 
amendment should be drawn, giving the 
benefit of free paper to free trade papers 
and levying a duty on paper used by 
protective tariff journals. 

The committee amendments for a re- 
classification of the paragraph relating 
to surface coated paper were adopted 
without debate. There was a short de- 
bate over the committee amendment 
reclassifying the various kinds of litho- 
graph papers, increasing the duty on 
cigar bands five cents a pound and de- 
creasing the rates on cigar flaps and 
labels. By this plan picture postcards 
are taken from this paragraph and 
placed in a new one at a rate of 15 cents 
a pound and 25 per cent. ad valorem, as 
against 5 cents a pound and 25 per cent. 
ad valorem. This increase was made at 
the request of the lithographers and 
postcard manufacturers, who said they 
are being forced out of business by im- 
portations from Germany. Mr. Bristow 
offered an amendment to reduce the 
rate on typewriter paper from 3 cents a 
pound and 15 per cent. ad valorem to 2 
cents a pound and 15 per cent. ad 
valorem. This was lost, 27 to 35, eleven 
Republicans voting for the reduction. 

Earlier in the day, the Senate adopted 
half a dozen amendments to other parts 
of the bill. Among them was the Mc- 
Cumber amendment for a reclassifica- 
tion of Paragraph 97 of the glass sched- 
ule. The effect of the new classification 
is to reduce materially the rates on com- 
mon window glass and to leave wun- 
changed the duties on the higher grades 
of glass used for picture framing. Sen- 
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ators Scott, Elkins and Oliver opposed 
the new classification, which was sup- 
ported by Senators McCumber and 
Cummins. An amendment by Mr. Ba- 
con for a slightly greater reduction was 
defeated, 25 to 42. Senators La Follette 
and Bristow were the only Republicans 
who voted in the affirmative. 





June 18—Various amendments to the 
paper schedule were voted down, among 
them one by Senator Brown to place 
print paper on the free list. Mr. Bailey 
was the only Democrat who voted 
against the free paper amendment. The 
Republicans voting for it were Senators 
Bristow, Brown, Beveridge and Burkett. 
Without a rollcall Mr. Stone’s amend- 
ment to place both print paper and wood 
pulp on the free list was defeated. Mr. 
La Follette wanted the $4 rate to apply 
until 1912, a $2 rate to become effective 
at that time. This was defeated, 44 to 
31, and the $4 rate was adopted, 44 to 32. 
Senator Taliaferro was the only Demo- 
crat who voted for this rate. The fol- 
lowing Republicans voted in the nega- 
tive: Senators Beveridge, Bristow, 
Brown, Burkett, Cummins, Curtis, Dol- 
liver, La Follette and Smith, of Michi- 
gan. 

Mr. Aldrich announced that the Fi- 
nance Committee would make a specific 
recommendation for the application of 
the maximum clause of the bill to the 
print paper and wood pulp paragraphs. 
Senator Lorimer, of Illinois, who was 
sworn in, voted with the regulars on 
every rollcall. 





June 19.—The House provision for 
wood pulp was accepted, with a proviso 
doubling the duty when exported from 
any country which forbids the exporta- 
tion of wood pulp, logs or wood for use 
in its manufacture. The duty on paper 
valued at 3 to 4 cents a pound was re- 
duced from 6/10 to 1/2 cent a pound. 

The subject of hides was taken up, 
and Senator Clapp of Minnesota spoke 
for free hides, as did Senator Lodge. 
The latter said he had no disposition to 
treat the cattle interests of the West un- 
fairly. He said the cattle industry was 
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not local, as New England had more 
than one million head of cattle. Charg- 
ing that the packers were the benefi- 
ciaries of the tariff duty, Mr. Lodge said 
that he would willingly vote for a duty 
on hides if he thought the farmers and 
cattle raisers were getting the benefit of 
this protection. He asserted that the 
entire tanning industry was destined to 
fall into the hands of the great packing 
interests unless hides were placed on 
the free list. Mr. Lodge said he would 
vote for free boots and shoes if the Sen- 
ate would agree to place paper on the 
free list, with the pulp logs from which 
it is made, and to put lumber on the 
free list, with sawed logs. Otherwise, 
he said, he would not vote to put the 
products of leather on the free list with 
hides. The latter part of his speech was 
devoted to a defence of New England 
interests. 

Senator Warren, of Wyoming, said 
the duty on hides would add from 1 to 
3 cents to the cost of making a pair of 
shoes, and would not be paid by the 
consumer. “I don’t have to go to Mas- 
sachusetts or Pennsylvania or to the 
Leather Trust to learn whether the 
farmers want the duty. The farmers 
are not here asking for free hides.” Re- 
ferring to a charge that the duty on 
hides had been placed in the Dingley bill 
while the bill was in conference, Senator 
Warren denounced that statement as 
false. He was sustained by Senator 
Aldrich, who recalled that it had been 
put into the bill by the sub-committee 
which framed the paragraph and agreed 
to by both Senate and House. Mr. War- 
ren said he could prove by figures that 
the last twelve years under dutiable 
hides had been the most prosperous in 
the history of the leather and boot and 
shoe industries. For twenty-five years 
under free hides there was no reduction 
in the price of shoes, nor is there any 
certain assurance that if hides are made 
free now there will be lower prices. 

Mr. McCumber declared that the so- 
called beef trust handled only about 44 
per cent. of hides raised in the United 
States. 


Mr. Carter said: “The farmers out 
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my way do not want to buy saddles 
which carry a protective duty and see 
the raw product out of which saddles 
are made and which they themselves 
have to sell, on the free list.” 

In reply to Mr. Clapp’s suggestion 
that the 44 per cent. of the beef trust 
gave them the control of supply and 
prices, Mr. McCumber said: “Let me 
call the Senator’s attention to the fact 
that not only has the tanner 66 per cent. 
of all the hides that are produced in the 
United States to go to, but he has 134,- 
000,000 pounds of hides that are im- 
ported into this country. Now, he can 
get those hides just as easily as the beef 
trust. The only question is, Who will 
pay the most for them? If the tanner 
will pay as much for those hides as the 
beef trust will pay for those hides, he 
will get his share of the 134,000,000 
pounds that are imported into this coun- 
try. Now, why do the tanners want this 
duty taken off of hides? There can be 
but one reason, and that is to get 
cheaper hides. Then, if they are to get 
cheaper hides, who is going to lose by 
it-the farmer or the beef trust? Some- 
body has to make up the difference be- 
tween the higher and the cheaper hides. 
It may be that the beef trust will suffer 
its 44 per cent., but the farmers of the 
country will necessarily suffer their 66 
per cent.” 





June 20.—Free hides were advocated 
by Senators Daniel of Virginia and Page 
of Vermont, and opposed by Senators 
Warren and Carter. The latter read a 
letter from Col. Albert Clarke to Sen- 
ator Gallinger, in which he stated the 
duty on hides was justified in the inter- 
ests of national and impartial protection; 
and that for political and business rea- 
sons the cattle interest was too large to 
be discriminated against. 

Mr. Carter asserted that if the farmers 
were to be compelled to sell their prod- 
ucts in the open market they would 
demand the right to buy manufactured 
articles in the same kind of market. 

Mr. Page declared that with free hides 
American shoe and harness manufactur- 
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ers could compete with the world. He 
said the manufacturers’ average net 
profit on shoes is not more than five to 
seven cents a pair. 

Mr. Warren declared that the Senate 
had been insulted by the charge that the 
Dingley provision was inserted as the 
result of a midnight conference, and he 
declared that free raw material would 
be the death knell of the protective pol- 
icy if it was adopted. 





June 21.—After a long debate, a deci- 
Sive victory for a I5 per cent. duty on 
hides was carried by a vote of 46 to 30 
—a larger majority for the duty than 
any one had expected. Various amend- 
ments were voted down. 

An amendment by Mr. Stone, placing 
leather, boots, shoes, harness and belt- 
ing on the free list, was defeated, 26 to 
48. The following Republicans voted 
for the Stone amendment: Senators 
Bristow, Clapp, Crawford, Cummins and 
La Follette. Mr. McEnery was the only 
democrat voting against it. Without a 
rollcall an amendment by Mr. McLaurin, 
placing boots and shoes on the free list, 
was defeated, as was also an amendment 
by Mr. Cummins reducing the duty on 
hides to Io per cent. 

On the adoption of the 15 per cent. 
duty on hides, nine Democrats voted in 
the affirmative, as follows: Senators 
Bailey, Culberson, Foster, Hughes, Mc- 
Enery, Newlands, Smith, of Maryland; 
Stone and Taliaferro. Six Republican 
“insurgents” who have been fighting for 
“downward revision” voted for this duty 
as follows: Senators Bristow, Brown, 
Burkett, Crawford, Cummins and Dol- 
liver. The following Republicans voted 
against the duty: Senators Beveridge, 
Briggs, Burnham, Burrows, Burton, 
Clapp, Crane, Cullom, Du Pont, Frye, 
La Follette, Lodge, Nelson, Page, Root 
and Smith, of Michigan. Senator Kean, 
who was paired, announced that he was 
against the duty. Of the twenty-nine 
votes recorded for free hides, sixteen 
were cast by Republican Senators. 

Six New England Senators—Hale, 
Gallinger, Aldrich, Wetmore, Bulkeley 
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and Brandagee, voted for the duty; and 
five against—Frye, Burnham, Page, 
Lodge and Crane. Mr. Dillingham was 
paired, and did not vote. 

Some new amendments to the bill 
were adopted. Saltpetre, 1/2 cent a 
pound; zinc oxide, containing zinc, but 
not lead, 1 cent a pound; Keene’s cem- 
ent, or other cement in which gypsum is 
a component part, from $3.50 to $14 a 
ton; iron, steel or other metal glazed 
with vitreous glass, $45 per ton. As- 
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bestos and chromate of iron on the free 
list. 





(This report will be continued in the 
August Protectionist. Unless there is a 
material change in the situation, it is not 
expected that the tariff bill will be en- 
acted before July 15, as there may be a 
long contest in the Conference Commit- 
tee, and possibly in the Senate and 
House when the bill is reported from 
the committee.) 


ALDRICH *ON DHE: COT mia 


SCRE Twi: 


From his Speech in the United States Senate, June 4. 


I ask the attention of the Senate 
to the reasons which led the commit- 
tee to recommend to the Senate the 
substitution of specific rates for ex- 
isting ad valorems on cloths valued 
above 7 to 20 cents per square yard; 
in other words, why we think it nec- 
essary to secure an extension of spe- 
cific rates along the same lines of the 
act of 1894 toa higher point. It was 
necessary, in the first instance, to 
cover adequately new classes of 
goods which were not in contempla- 
tion, not even in existence, in “1894. 
It was necessary to cover a class of 
goods which perhaps were not val- 
ued at over 20 cents a yard in 1897, 
but by reason of the appreciated 
price of cotton have advanced be- 
yond that value in recent years. 

Senators will remember that when 
the act of 1897 was passed the aver- 
age price of cotton was approxi- 
mately 6 cents a pound, while re- 
cently the price of cotton has been 
approximately 12 cents a pound, 
showing an increase in the price 
of material resulting in an in- 


crease in the price of the manu- 


factured articles. Further, the 
Committee on Finance believes 
firmly in the protective idea of 


always imposing specific duties when 
Ehey "can ‘be: ‘apphedi" fists 
changes are necessary more than 
for any other reason,to cureé radical 
defects in existing law,. defects. dis- 
closed by a series: of:-remarkable 
opinions and decisions \by. which. the 
intention of the Congress was-clearly 
nullified and the provisions inserted 
te cover and protect large classes of 
goods emasculated. It is perfectly 
immaterial for the purposes of my 
argument whether the purpose of 
Congress was set aside on account 
of the use of indefinite ,or improper 
language by the Congress, or by 
erroneous interpretation by the 
Board of General Appraisets, or the 
courts. The results are apparent 
and cannot be successfully contra- 
dicted. 

First. A class of openwork soft 
fabrics and of articles of a low count 
and high valuation were assessed by 
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the Dingley Act at 60 per centum ad 
valorem, as nets and nettings, eta- 
mines and vitrages. mains 

By a decision these cloths and 
articles were reduced by successive 
stages from 60 per cent. to 4, 5, or in 
some cases 6 per cent. 

Second. By another decision non- 
homogeneous cloths—that is, cloths 
that counted 50 threads to the square 
inch in one part and perhaps 150 
threads to the square inch in another 
part, which had properly been heid 
dutiable at 45 .per° centum ad 
valorem—were transferred to the 
countable provisions of the act of 
1897, thus reducing the duty from 45 
per centum ad valorem to 20 and 25 
per centum ad valorem. 

Third. By another decision manu- 
factured articles of cotton cloth, 
which were originally and properly 
held to be dutiable under the 45 per 
cent. “not otherwise provided for’ 
clause of the cotton schedule, were 


also transferred to the countable 


paragraphs of the act and the rates 
reduced from 45 per centum ad 


valorem to 25 per centum ad 
valorem. i) 
Fourth. By another decision it 


was held’that only the warp and fill- 
ing threads of the cloth were taken 
into consideration in order to deter- 
mine whether goods were to pay the 
duties imposed upon grey cloths or 
the duties which were imposed on 
painted, dyed, and stained cloths. 
Within a few days the United States 
Supreme Court has refused to issue 
a writ of review in this case, and all 
moneys collected at the old rates will 
have to be refunded. 

These four decisions changed en- 
tirely the character of the para- 
graphs in regard to cotton cloths and 
made the imposition of specific du- 
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ties necessary for the present and 
future protection of the revenue. 

We propose for this purpose to 
extend the range of specific rates, 
which were limited in the act of 1897, 
to a point where they would cover 
the goods which pay, under the pro- 
visions of the paragraphs as they 
now stand, ad valorem rates. It was 
absolutely necessary, in the opinion 
of the committee, to cure the de- 
fects to which I have alluded, and 
they believed that this could only be 
done by the imposition of specific 
duties. Under the extraordinary 
decisions I have referred to goods 
valued at 20 cents a yard were made 
dutiable at 1 1/4 cents a yard; goods 
valued at 4o and so cents a yard were 
made dutiable at 25 per centum ad 
valorem, instead of 60 Peri cent gs 
was clearly intended by Congress. 
It was necessary, I repeat, in the 
opinion of the Committee on Fj- 
nance, that decisions of that charac- 
ter should be provided against here- 
aiter, and that a correction should be 
made of the manifest defects of the 
POPC Se Ini Leys) 1h 0%0) 

The provisions of the Senate com- 
mittee bill restore in part these du- 
ties to where Congress intended they 
should be. It does not restore them 
fully, because, as I said, these rates 
are from 25 to 45 per centum ad va- 
lorem and not from 25 to 60 per 
centum ad valorem, as was intended 
by the Dingley act. 

Mr. President, these rates are not 
only lower than the rates imposed by 
Congress in 1897; that is, the rates 
intended to be imposed by the act of 
1897, but they are not excessive in 
themselves or in comparison to the 
rates imposed in other schedules. 
As I have already stated, the cotton 
schedules of all these acts have im- 
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posed the lowest rates of any of the 
schedules. The rates which we pro- 
pose by this bill are not only less 
than any other schedule in the act, 
except the chemical schedule, but 
they are less than the average of the 
whole act. It costs more to make 
these finer articles of cotton goods 
from the material to the cloth than 
it costs to make silk goods. You 
saw two or three days ago the ex- 
hibit shown by the Senator from 
Massachusetts (Mr. Lodge) of the 
character of these goods. I assume 
there was not a man in the Senate, 
unless he is familiar with cotton 
manufacture, who had any idea that 
the American manufacturers were 
producing any such goods. 

Manufactures of cotton are taking 
the place of silk and of wool all over 
the world. Is it the desire of the 
Senate that in these articles, these 
finer manufactures of cotton which 
are pure luxuries, the American 
market shall be preserved for the 
gentlemen whose circulars I have 
read from, or that the markets of the 
United States shall be given to the 
cotton manufacturers of this coun- 
try? I expect before I get through 
to allude to where those manufactur- 
ers are located. But wherever they 
are located and whoever they are, 
they are entitled to the protection 
which other American manufactur- 
ers have. They are entitled to fair 
play in the American market. So 
far as I am concerned, I propose 
that they shall have it; and I do not 
propose to be persuaded by state- 
ments like that which I have read 
from doing what I believe to be my 
duty to the people who are engaged 
in this manufacture. 

Are these rates too high, taking 
into consideration the cost of pro- 
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duction of these goods in our own 
and in competing countries? Havy- 
ing stated that these rates have not 
been advanced and that they are not 
above the rates imposed originally 
by the act of 1897, I invite your at- 
tention to the question whether they 
are too high, in view of the. differ- 
ence in the cost of production of 
these goods in the United States as 
compared with the cost in competing 
countries. 

In general, it may be stated that 
the wages of textile operatives in 
America are double those of Eng- 
land, France, and Germany. A very 
exhaustive inquiry has recently been 
made into the subject of wages by 
the British Board of Trade, which 
shows that in Germany the wages of 
cotton weavers run from 16s. 6d. to 
19s. 6d., or from $4.12 to $4.87 per 
week; that in France the wages run 
from 16s. Iod. to 19s. 2d., or froin 
$4.20 to $4.79 per week; that in 
Great Britain the wages run from 
16s. to 24s. 11d., or from $4 to $6.22 
per week. 

For the United: States the Bureau 
of Labor, in Bulletin No. 77, July, 
1908, shows that the average wages 
of all cotton weavers for the year 
1907 was $9.74. In addition, I may 
state that in many of the fine yarn 
mills of New England making high- 
priced fancy fabric the weavers earn 
from $11 to $13 per week. 

Many of the fabrics that will be 
dutiable under these provisions are 
valued at a dollar a pound. The cost 
of the cotton is 20 cents a pound at 
the outside, leaving 80 cents a pound 
for cost of labor in various forms in 
this country. Suppose that that 
labor costs twice as much in the 
cotton-manufacturing States of the 
United States as it does in our com- 
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peting countries abroad, it is easy to 
see by a mathematical calculation 
that 50 per centum ad valorem, to 
say nothing about 45 per centum, 
will not equalize the conditions on 
these various high-priced goods be- 
tween our own and competing 
countries. 

If this was an original proposition, 
and we were to submit to the Senate 
rates which were protective and ade- 
quate in view of the difference in the 
cost of production, we could not 
make them any lower than those 
fixed in these specific rates which we 
have asked the Senate to adopt. ... 

Mr. President, the question in- 
volved here is a simple one. I say 
it is not a question really of whether 
the rates of duty imposed by these 
amendments are higher than exist- 
ing law. I say, and I repeat, that 
they are not higher, and before I 
conclude my remarks I will furnish 
the authority of the men upon that 
subject whose judgment cannot be 
questioned in this Chamber. I do 
not say that I can tell precisely the 
effect of these duties, but I do know 
enough about the subject to know 
that there is no increase above the 
rates intended to be imposed by the 
existing law. The question, how- 
ever, to my mind is much broader 
than that. It is a question of 
whether, by the imposition of spe- 
cific duties, we are to stop raids 
upon the Treasury like those which 
are described in the article which I 
sent to the desk and had read. I 
say “raids upon the Treasury” de- 
liberately. I say that it is necessary 
and important that we should pass a 
law which shall impose specific du- 
ties in the place of ad valorems. 
We shall get rid of the question of 
undervaluation by specific duties. 
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I wish that every member of this 
Senate could go, as I have been, to 
the city of New York and investigate 
the methods of the men who are try- 
ing to break down our customs laws; 
trying to break them down by the 
aid of the ability and the counsel of 
the wisest and most intelligent men 
in the world. I wish all could be 
advised as to the methods by which 
goods are undervalued and the ex- 
tent to which they are undervalued. 
Senators who would make such an 
investigation would never vote for 
any duty except a specific duty, if it 
were possible to impose such duties. 
It is easier to impose a specific duty 
upon cotton cloths than on almost 
any other article in the whole scope 
of the tariff. Every commercial na- 
tion in the world imposes specific 
duties on imports of manufactures of 
cotton. 

Senators sometimes think that the 
schedule which we are now consider- 
ing is complicated; at least, it looks 
so to a man who is not accustomed 
to it; but it is easy and simple com- 
pared with the cotton schedules of 
any of the other great nations that 
impose duties. The French tariff is 
much more complicated; it is much 
longer and it is much more difficult 
to understand than ours. It is 
simply a question, Senators, in this 
case, of imposing specific duties in- 
stead of ad valorem duties; specific 
duties on this small fraction of our 
commerce and upon our manufac- 
tures, because, I repeat, that all the 
importations that are covered by 
these paragraphs do not amount to 
IO per cent. of our entire importa- 
tions, and only amount to about 3 
per cent., at the outside, of our en- 
tire manufactures. The plea which 
{ am making is for a duty which will 
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stop this scheme, which I need not 
characterize again, for I think I have 
characterized it sufficiently; that will 
make a schedule which is symmet- 
rical and harmonious from beginning 
to end. 

I now want to call the attention of 
the Senate, as briefly as I may, to 
some of the reasons why I myself 
am satisfied that there is no increase 
in these duties imposed under the 
paragraphs to which I have alluded. 
In 1907 the total importations of 
cotton cloths under paragraphs 304, 
305, 306, 307, 300, 313, and 322 were 
$14,040,800.53. The duty collected 
was $5,427,870.56, or an average rate 
of 38.66 per cent. If the statement 
of Mr. Parkhill as to the extent 
which these changes by interpreta- 
tion have upon the importations and 
upon the rates of duty is correct; in 
other words, if 30 per cent. of those 
importations show a decreased duty 
to the amount of 30 per cent., the 
result would have been that, if the 
full duty had been collected in 1907 
which was intended to have been 
assessed by Congress, the average 
ad valorem would then have been 47 
per cent. instead of 38.66 per cent., 
or an increase of 9 per cent. If this 
duty had been honestly collected, as 
it was originally intended by Con- 
gress, the figures show conclusively 
that the amount received and the 
resulting ad valorem would have 
been at least 9 per cent. higher than 
it was under the importations of last 
year. 

A similar result will be reached if 
we take the total imports for 1907 
under the ad valorem divisions of 
paragraphs 313 to 317. The impor- 
tations for 1907 were $8,467,857, and 
the duties collected were $3,182,676, 
or 37.58 per cent. If these importa- 
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tions had been made and the duties 
collected according to the original 
intention of the act of 1897, as just 
explained by me, the resulting ad 
valorem would have been 46.57 per 
cent., or a higher rate by at least 3 
per cent. than that imposed by the 
provisions of the Senate bill; in other 
words, these statistics based upon 
the statement of Mr. Parkhill as to 
the amount of goods which are im- 
ported at these lower rates as com- 
pared with the rates which were in- 
tended by Congress show that the 
provisions of the Senate bill impose 
rates 5 per cent. less on an average, 
or practically from 3 to 5 per cent. 
less on an average, than the rates 
now imposed by law. 

I am not, however, confined in my 
statement of this question to my own 
judgment or to the judgment of the 
committee. I said the other day to 
the Senator from Minnesota (Mr. 
Nelson) that it was impossible for 
any man to state—certainly any man 
with no more knowledge than he or 
I had upon the subject—just what 
proportion of these importations was 
made at the lower values or the 
lower rates. There are only three 
or four men in the world who can 
form a correct estimate, or an ap- 
proximately correct estimate on this 
question. The men who are in the 
custom-house in New York, who 
have been passing these goods for a 
series of years, who have an intimate 
knowledge of this whole subject, 
whose intelligence and character and 
judgment are guaranteed by the 
Senator from Iowa and the Senator 
from Wisconsin, are the only men of 
whom I know who can approach this 
question with a degree of knowledge 
that would enable them to form a 
judgment which should have the ap- 
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proval of the Senate, and which can- 
not be questioned in this Chamber 
or elsewhere. I now desire to read, 
for the information of the Senate, the 
statement of these men as to the 
character of these changes: 


“Washington, D. C., June 4, 1909. 
“Washington, D. C., 
“June 4, 1900. 
“We all agree that the average 
rates imposed by paragraphs 313, 
314, 315, 316, and 317 of the bill as 
reported from the Senate Committee 
on Finance are not greater than 
those imposed by the act of 1897 as 
originally construed upon the mer- 
chandise now included in these para- 
graphs in the Senate bill. 
“Marion de Vries, 
ePhad.) 5S.) 5harretts, 
“W. H. Parkhill, 
“Otto Fix.” 


This statement is signed first by 
Marion de Vries; second, by Gen- 
eral Sharretts; third, by William H. 
Parkhill, who is the expert whose 
statements and figures have been 
brought to the attention of the Sen- 
ate in a manner which shows that 
they are at least considered conclu- 
sive by both the Senator from lowa 
(Mr. Dolliver) and the Senator from 
Wisconsin (Mr. La Follette). It is 
also signed by Otto Fix. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the names of these four men 
are, in my judgment, an absolute 
guarantee of this question. They 
are four men who know more about 
this subject than any other living 
men. 

Mr. Parkhill has been passing 
these importations, as I have said, 
for twenty-three years. General 
Sharretts has been in the service of 
the Government for I do not know 
how long, but I think about thirty 
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years. Marion de Vries has been in 
the service of the Government for 
twelve years, I think. Two of these 
men are Democrats, whose party 
loyalty has never been questioned. 
They are the men who know about 
this. They are not basing their 
judgment and opinion upon equiva- 
lent ad valorems, which, as I have 
shown, have no value whatever as 
showing the effect of the rates either 
upon present or upon future impor- 
tations. These are the men whom 
the Government of the United States 
trusts, and trusts implicitly, for the 
protection of its interests. They 
have no interest whatever in this 
subject, except to tell the truth and 
to give the country and the Senate 
the benefit of their experience and 
their information. To my mind, that 
statement is conclusive of this whole 
question. 

It is easy enough for a Senator to 
claim that in a certain importation 
we have apparently increased the 
duty I00, 200, 300, or 500 per cent. 
This is simply a play upon figures, 
Senators, and nothing else. That is 
not what we are here for. Certainly 
those of us sitting on this side of the 
this side; are here as protectionists, 
to fix rates upon these various arti- 
cles and in all of these schedules and 
paragraphs that will protect. We 
are here representing the people of 
the United States; we sitting upon 
this side are here as protectionists, 
governed by a principle which is 
older than the Chicago convention, 
which is older even than the history 
of the Republican party, which 
comes to us with the sanction of the 
sound judgment of the great states- 
men of the world. We are here 
pledged to support a principle that 
has made great States throughout 
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the world; that has built up German 
industry; that has built up French 
industry; that has taken communities 
without prosperity and made them 
prosperous States. We are follow- 
ing the principle that was advocated 
as the basis of sound governmental 
policy by the great statesmen of this 
Republic in its earlier days—by 
Hamilton, by Washington, by Jack- 
son, and by most of the men whose 
names are illustrious in our history. 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY NEEDS. 





From a Paper Read by William Whit- 
man Before the Philadelphia Textile 
School Alumni. 

Mr. Whitman, assuming that ad- 
vance in textile manufacture was 
essential to the maintenance and 
growth of a full, well rounded and 
self-sustaining national life and the 
highest material welfare of the peo- 
ple, gave the following as some of 
its chief needs: 


Industry’s Needs. 


First. The continuance of the pol- 
icy of adequate protection, so that 
the wages paid and the return on 
capital in the industry shall be com- 
mensurate with the wages and return 
on capital in other industries in this 
country. 

Second. The abrogation of the 
so-called German tariff agreement, 
and the decision that no similar 
agreements shall hereafter be made. 
This is incidental to the policy of 
protection. 

Third. The cultivation of greater 
artistic perception and_ skill in 
designing and the acquisition of 
greater mechanical and _ chemical 
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knowledge and skill in manufactur- 
ing, dyeing and finishing. | 

Fourth. A greater control by the 
manufacturer over the distribution 
of his product and greater freedom 
from the dominating influence of the 
agencies of distribution. 

Fifth. Encouragement by em- 
ployers and all persons in positions 
of control over the workers in our 
industry of an improvement in the 
environment of such workers, both 
in their homes and in their work. 
This should be done in addition to 
maintaining their wages in so far as 
possible on a parity with those paid 
in other industries. We must make 
the industry attractive and beneficial 
to the worker, and endeavor to bring 
about a clearer undertanding of the 
singleness and mutuality of interest 
of employes and employers, in the 
success and prosperity of each other. 


Must Go Forward or Decay. 


Our industry must go forward or 
decay. As in all other human affairs, 
it is subject to an inexorable work- 
ing of natural law that without prog- 
ress there is only stagnation, foi- 
lowed by inevitable decline. In spite 
of the marvelous progress in the in- 
dustry under the policy of protec- 
tion, it is, nevertheless, as true today 
as when the profound insight of the 
founders of our Government into the 
needs of the future, led them to in- 
stitute that policy, that it is only 
through the utmost vigilance and 
activity in the acquisition of skill and 
knowledge in the arts of manufac- 
ture, and through the development 
of efficient and economical methods 
of distribution, that our industry can 
keep up effective competition against 
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the highly skilled but cheap labor of 
Europe. England and France have 
always held a high position in tex- 
tile manufacture, and Germany, with 
characteristic patience and persist- 
ence in the acquisition of knowledge 
and skill, has, through the aid of her 
technical schools, made tremendous 
advances. European countries, rec- 
ognizing that their industries must 
advance in order to live, have wisely 
established and maintained trade 
schools for many years. The move- 
ment started in this country by the 
founding of your schools must not be 
allowed to lag. 
Is Protection Justified? » 

In any discussion of the principles 
of protection we must be prepared 
to meet the question, Has our indus- 
try justified the protection which it 
has received? This question, I 
think, we can, with pride and confi- 
dence, answer in the affirmative. A 
brief resume of what has been done 
in the different branches of the in- 
dustry in recent years will confirm 
this. 

In the wool manufacturing indus- 
try there has been an increase from 
1900 to 1905 in capital invested in 
round numbers from $310,000,000 to 
$370,000,000; in number of employes 
from 163,000 to 185,000; in cost of 
materials from $181,000,000 to $242,- 
000,000, and of value of product 
from $296,000,000 to $380,000,000, 
and this does not give an exact idea 
of its importance, for these figures 
do not include the great wool grow- 
ing industry, on the one hand, or the 
manufacturing of clothing on the 
other. The importance of this in- 
dustry is shown by the fact that the 
people of our country not only need 
and use the entire product of do- 
mestic wool, but also require and 
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import a large additional supply in 
the form of raw material and manu- 
factured goods. 


Foreign Competition. 


In closing, let me call to your 
attention as forcibly as I may, the 
fact that in order to meet the keen 
and remorseless competition of the 
cheaper labor and cheaper materials 
of Europe, based upon their lower 
standards of living, the exercise of 
the highest intelligence and skill will 
be necessary; that from top to bot- 
tom our industry is a structure of 
mutually dependent and co-ordinated 
functions in which artistic concep- 
tion, mechanical skill, efficient super- 
intendence and wise but progressive 
management, all have their essential 
part; and that in just so far as your 
own and similar schools aid in fitting 
men according to their various capa- 
bilities and opportunities the better 
to perform those various functions 
in harmony and sympathy with one 
another, in so far will, you bring 
about that progressive development 
and greater economy so necessary to 
the preservation of our industry 
against the assaults of foreign com- 
petition. And let me again urge 
upon you the absolute need of such 
an adequate measure of protection, 
as will permit the payment of a scale 
of wages necessary to the main- 
tenance and improvement of the 
standard and manner of living of 
American workmen, and will give 
such return to both labor and capital 
as shail insure their continued em- 
ployment in the industry. 


The New York Journal of Com- 
merce (free trade) notes with be- 
coming gravity that the reciprocity 
humbug is no longer visible on the 
political horizon. 
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BY WALTER J. BALLARD. 
Seven hundred pages of solid fig- 
ures with scarcely a line of “reading 
matter” are needed by the Bureau of 


Statistics of the Department of Com- - 


merce and Labor, O. P. Austin, 
chief, to portray the growth and re- 
sources of this great country of ours, 
in its annual volume known as the 
“Statistical Abstract of the United 
States, 1908.” It tells of area and 
population; occupations, labor and 
wages; educational facilities; agricul- 
ture, forestry, and fisheries, mining, 
and manufacturing industries; ex- 
ports and imports; money, banking 
and insurance; army, navy and pen- 
sions; wealth and public finance; in 
short almost anything and every- 
thing which a patriotic American 
should know regarding his country 
to better realize the value, the world- 
leading value, of American citizen- 
ship. It is a complete statistical 
record of the progress of the United 
States in area, population, wealth, 
industries, production and commerce 
from the year 1800 to the year 1908. 

The Abstract interestingly tells us, 
for instance, that our total conti- 
nental area, including Alaska, is 
about equal to that of Europe. Of 
the eighty-eight millions of people 
occupying this area practically one- 
third are found in the thirteen orig- 
inal states, another third in the terri- 
tory ceded to the common Union by 
those states, and the remaining third 
in the area added by purchase or 
annexation. 

It also tells us that our negro 
population rose from 1,000,000 in 
1800 to 8,841,000 in 1900, while by 
percentage of the whole population 
they fell from 18.88 per cent. in 1800 
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to 11.59 per cent. (about one-third 
less) in 1900. 

In spite of the large share of the 
territory of the United States which 
has come under cultivation or indi- 
vidual ownership, the land areas still 
in reserve and unappropriated in. 
1908 total 754,895,000 acres, of which 
368,022,000 acres are in Alaska, 61,-. 
177,000 in Nevada, 48,532,000 in, 
Montana, 44,778,000 in New Mexico, 
and 42,769,000 in Arizona. Swamp 
and overflow lands aggregate 75,- 
000,000 acres, of which 18,500,000 
are in Florida, 9,500,000 in Louisi- 
ana, 6,000,000 in Mississippi, and 
5,750,000 in Arkansas. 

The developed water power of the 
country is reported at 5,357,000 
horse power, turning 52,827 water 
wheels. 

The coal supply according to 
statements made before the Conser- 
vation Commission is estimated at 
3,135,708,000,000 tons, while the 
present output is about 450,000,000 
tons (429,000,000 tons in 1907, Says 
the Abstract). 

Our available iron ore supply is 
estimated at 4,785,000,000 long tons, 
while the largest total ever produced 
in a single year was 52,000,000 tons 
in 1907. Pig iron production in the 
same year was 25,781,000 long tons, 
of the world’s total production of 
60,500,000 long tons—more than 
one-third. 

Petroleum areas of the United 
States as at present known are re- 
ported by the United States Geologi- 
cal Survey at 8,850 square miles, or 
somewhat larger than the State of 
Massachusetts; and the natural gas 
areas at 10,055 square miles, or 
slightly more in area than the state 
of Vermont. 

Since 1820, the year of earliest 
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record, over 26,000,000 immigrants 
have been received by us, averaging 
more than 1,000,000 a year, in the 
fiscal years, 1905, 1906 and 1907. 
The Census of 1900 reported Io,- 
460,000 persons of foreign birth resi- 
dent in this country, forming 13.7 
per cent. of the total population, 
against 9.7 per cent. half a century 
earlier. 

The popular vote for presidentia! 
electors increased from 11,381,408 in 
1888 to 14,887,133 in 1908 (about 
one vote for every six persons), a 
gain of over 3,500,000 in only twenty 
years. 

Busy activity by our busy people is 
shown by the great growth in postal 
receipts—from $1,000,000 in 1820 to 
$191,500,000 in 1908. Letters and 
post cards mailed in 1907 reached 
6,466,000,000 in 1907 against 3,359,- 
000,000 in Great Britain, 3,263,000,- 
ooo in Germany, I,I119,000,000 in 
France, and 1,067,000,000 in Austria- 
Hungary. 

Telegrams sent rose from 9,000,- 
000 in 1870 to 63,000,000 in 1890 and 
98,000,000 in 1907. 

Our educational progress, as told 
by the United States Board of Edu- 
cation, is remarkable. For instance, 
salaries paid to public school super- 
intendents and teachers amounted to 
$38,000,000 in 1870, $92,000,000 in 
1890 and $197,000,000 in 1907. In 
that year the public school enroll- 
ment was 16,820,000, with an aver- 
age of 11,818,000 in daily attendance 
besides 130,000 students in colleges, 
universities, and schools of technol- 
ogy. Private and special schools 
add largely to this great number of 
young people receiving the benefit 
of progressive American education. 

Manufactures exported in 1908 
reached the large, very large, total 
value of $750,000,000, or 40.91 per 
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cent. of the total exports of that 
year. Imports of all materials for 
manufacturing purposes totaled in 
value $751,000,000, or 52 per cent. of 
our entire imports of the same year. 
Those figures, coupled with our 
enormous home consumption of 
manufactures and our equally enor- 
mous supply of raw materials, give 
us some idea of the present and fu- 
ture of the busy American factory, 
with its millions of well-paid wage 
earners, 

Turning to the aggregate wealth 
of the United States the figures are 
staggeringe—from $7,000,000,000 in 
1850 to $30,000,000,000 in 1870, $65,- 
000,060,000 in 1890, $104,000,000,000 
in 1904 as shown by census reports 
and as estimated by postal statisti- 
cians, $120,000,000,000 in 1909. 

And all this is only part of the 
story, the wonderful story, of the 
progress and resources of this great 
country of ours. 





It is the dread of dumping that is 
tapidly converting England to protec- 
tionism, and it would be silly for us to 
invite a condition which is producing so 
much trouble in that country. If for- 
eigners are fools enough to take our 
surpluses at prices less than cost of pro- 
duction, that is no good reason why we 
should imitate their example and allow 
the country to be flooded with goods 
made in other lands, which ought to be 
made in the United States, so as to 
keep the workers of the country steadily 
employed.—San Francisco Chronicle. 





Consul-General Richard Guenther, of 
Frankfort, furnishes the following. in- 
formation covering the number of ani- 
mals slaughtered for food and officially 
inspected in Germany in 1907: Oxen, 
575,071; bulls, 427,732; cows, 1,611,366; 
heifers, over 3 months, 938,036; calves, 
up to 3 months, 4,384,842; hogs, 16,382,- 
983; sheep, 2,186,113; goats, 489,743; 
horses and other solipeds, 135,239; dogs, 
6,472. 
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THE LAST DAYS OF PREE TRADE Pita iecr. 
By Our London Correspondent. 


London, June 1, 1909. 

The Budget recently introduced 
into Parliament is a very fair sample 
of taxation’ under’ a Free’ Trade 
regime. For instance, you have to 
pay 4d. (8c.) duty on every 2c. worth 
of tobacco you smoke; you also have 
the doubtful pleasure of paying 26 
cents on every $5 worth of income; 
and an additional 6d. (12c.) on every 
$5 if the income exceeds £5,000 a 
year. This is for what is ironically 
called “unearned” incomes, such as 
incomes derived from investments, 
etc. Incomes derived from wages, 
salaries, and fees of professional men 
are called “earned” and pay at the 
rate of od. (18c.) on every $5. The 
death duties on small estates have 
all been raised and legacy duties in- 
creased. In fact there is a huge 
addition to all sorts of existing taxa- 
tion affecting the middle class, which 
is really the tax-paying class. The 
net result of the Free Trade Budget 
is that capital is more heavily taxed 
in Great Britain than in any other 
civilized country of the world. The 
new fertilizer (taxation), is to be ap- 
plied with a vengeance. Tax is piled 
on tax until no one quite knows his 
position. The extra taxes on stock 
exchange business will drive away 
such transactions from London to 
Paris and New York. The great 
free money market of the world, of 
which free traders boasted, has the 
axe laid at the roots of its prosper- 
ity. The consequence of the other 
direct taxes and duties will be to 
lower the scale of living for the mid- 
dle class, to discourage saving, to 
penalize thrift, and to injure indus- 


try. It is the greatest possible mis- 
take to suppose that such taxes will 
affect only those at whom they are 
directly aimed. If the “rich” are im- 
poverished the poor will be impover- 
ished too, and unemployment and 
distress will be increased. In the 
present year the gigantic amount of 
£70 millions is taken in direct taxes 
from a single class, and there is 
every prospect of rapidly augment- 
ing this ransom in future years. 
One of the worst features of the 
present Budget is that it has ex- 
hausted every conceivable resource. 
Free trade finance has hopelessly 
broken down. Yet this Cobdenite 
government are embarking on fresh 
and expensive schemes of social re- 
form, the cost of which may be smali 
in the present year, but will involve 
heavy embarrassment for their suc- 
cessors. The Budget is, in fact, the 
bankruptcy of free trade. It lays 
every burden on the British subject. 
It leaves foreign goods free to com- 
pete with his products, while ham- 
pering him in every possible way. It 
mortgages the British manufactur- 
er’s resources up to the hilt. It 
plunders the middle class. It de- 
stroys all confidence in the future 
and that sense of security without 
which business cannot flourish. Yet, 
but for the obsolete doctrine of early 
nineteenth century economists, the 
Government had resources open to 
it which would have taxed and har- 
assed no British industry. 

One of our leading manufacturers 
very properly pointed out lately that 
under modern conditions what tells 
most in the cost of production is, not 
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the price of the raw material; it is 
not even the rate of wages; it is the 
scale on which you can produce. 
By leaving our (British) market open 
without restrictions to the manufac- 
tures of other countries while their 
market is closed to our manufac- 
tures, we have increased the scale on 
which Germany and the United 
States can produce; we have by in- 
creasing the scale, lowered the cost 
for those countries. And we have 
diminished the scale on which we 
can produce; we have increased our 
cost, and by doing so we have lim- 
ited our power of competition both 
in the neutral markets of the world 
and in Britain itself. This conflict in 
armaments between Germany and 
England is a very remarkable one. 
We have to pay the whole of our 
ship building cost, but we have also 
to pay a large share of the cost of 
the German navy as well. By leav- 
ing our markets open we have done 
much to build up the industrial 
growth of Germany; it is that indus- 
trial growth which has given them 
the wealth by which they are now 
able to compete with England in 


shipbuilding. 
A well known German writer 
says: “By its free trade system 


England has helped us more than it 
has injured us by all political oppo- 
sition. Where would the German 
sugar industry, where the German 
textile and iron industries; where, 
indeed, the newly created German 
capital without the rich English 
market, always ready to secure our 
goods? On the back of free trade 
England we have dared to grasp at 
the trade mastery of the world.’ 
That is a keen and far reaching 
criticism of a German economist and 
thinker. It is becoming every day 
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more apparent that if we have ulti- 
mately to depend upon the strength 
of our home resources alone, it will 
be impossible to bear the burden of 
Empire. It can only be done by ex- 
tending a protective tariff to the 
products of our Colonies in ex- 
change for financial aid from them 
in safeguarding the Empire from 
foreign attacks. 
BY C. CHAPPELL. 


Congressman Fowler, of New 
Jersey, at a public dinner where the 
German ambassador had put in a 
plea for a commerce that is “recip- 
rocal and based on fair exchange 
and mutuality,” said we should be 


careful “lest in establishing mu- 
tuality we give away our own 
market of $25,000,000,000.” ‘Re- 


member,’ he said, “that the home 
market is our own, and that it is bet- 
ter to have a home market of $25,- 
000,000,000 than to be sharing in a 
foreign market of $10,000,000,000, 
for which every nation is a competi- 
ropa 


THE REPUBLICAN TARIFF 
PLEDGE. 





Washington Cor. American Economist. 


The Republican platform did not 
pledge the party to a revision of the 
tariff; downward, but a revision upon 
protection lines with reductions or in- 
creases in duties as the principles of 
protection should require. Some Re- 
publican Senators from the Middle 
West have attempted to ignore the Re- 
publican platform and to justify their 
demands for reductions in duties, not 
upon the platform of the party, but 
upon utterances by President Taft be- 
fore and during the Presidential cam- 
paign. 

Attention has been called to the fact, 
in this connection, that the most signi- 
ficant, utterances made by President 
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Taft on the tariff were contained in his 
speech of acceptance, wherein he inter- 
preted fairly the platform of the party 
upon which he was about to make a 
canvass as meaning that there would be 
reductions in duties and increases in 
duties, according to the facts as they 
should develop upon an inquiry into the 
tariff and revenue situations and the 
conditions of business generally. Re- 
peated attempts have been made to get 
before the people of the country through 
speeches made in the Senate that, re- 
gardless of the attitude of the Republi- 
can party as expressed in its platform, 
the party has been committed by Mr. 
Taft, or somebody else, in favor of a re- 
vision of the tariff downward through- 
out all the schedules of the bill. One 
Republican Senator who presented this 
idea to the Senate evaded the question 
when he was asked if he indorsed the 
declaration made in the last Democratic 
national platform in favor of a reduction 
of duties! 

While it is disclosed that there are 
some divisions in the ranks of the Re- 
publicans, as they are represented in the 
United States Senate, the fact should not 
be overlooked that the defection from a 
straight-out protectionist policy in deal- 
ing with the matter of revision amounts 
to the total of less than ten Western Re- 
publicans, several of whom are more or 
less imbued with populistic heresies and 
ideas squarely in conflict with the prin- 
ciples of the Republican party as enun- 
ciated in its platform. 





From a Debate in the United States 
Senate, June 8. 


Mr. Heyburn—This talk of being 
under obligations to revise the tariff 
downward came from somewhere; I do 
not know from where; from some po- 
litical, I was going to say swamp, like 
a miasma. No man dared to mention it 
in the national platform. It was a con- 
cession, a sop, thrown by those lacking 
in confidence to the voters whose sup- 
port they thought they had to have. 
Four years ago, with similar conditions, 
without any such pretense, we cast the 
largest majority for the leader of the 
Republican party that had ever been 
cast. Have conditions changed so in 
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four years that we must add some 
promise? There is nothing in the plat- 
form of the Republican party which re- 
quires us, as suggested by the Senator 
from Iowa, to.make any concession, be- 
cause some one or many may have 
promisea a revision downward. They 
seem to think that the Republican party 
never had a platform until the last 
Chicago convention. 

The platform of the Republican party 
includes every declaration which has. 
been made since its organization, and 
the declarations of 1860 and 1864, and in 
every other campaign, are still a part of 
it. 

The man who denies it had better re- 
view and revise his Republicanism. 
There is not a plank in its history, in 
any campaign, that any Republican 
would today strike out. If we do not 
repeat them all every time, it is because 
we have written them into the laws of 
the country, for which the Republican 
party stands, and it is no longer neces- 
Sary to repeat them. But they have not 
been dropped out. We post our ledger 
every four years and include conditions 
that have arisen as a basis of a declara- 
tion to the people, but we do not un- 
write the words of the Republican plat- 
forms of the past. 

We have heard Senators reading from 
speeches—the speeches of candidates, 
the speeches of men who spoke on be- 
half of the Republican party—to prove 
that the Republican party has changed 
its doctrine. None of them whose re- 
marks are entitled to our consideration 
ever dreamed that such a use would be 
made of the expressions they gave forth. 
There was a party in the last campaign 
that had a platform that was in con- 
formity with the declarations and the 
demands of some Senators. But the 
people repudiated it. They did not elect 
anybody who stood upon that platform, 
which declared in favor of a reduction 
of the tariff. 

The Senator from Iowa stated cor- 
rectly today the meaning of the word 
“revision” or “revise.” It was merely a 
promise to the people that we would 
look again at the tariff laws of the coun- 
try. Look again, for what purpose? 
That we might inspect, as a man in- 
spects the home in which he lives or his. 
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business system, to see whether or not 
there is need of repairs. When the peo- 
ple gave their sanction at the polls to 
the Republican party and continued ‘it 
in power, it was a declaration that the 
conditions then existing were satisfac- 
tory to the people, and the mere 
promise that we look was unnecessary, 
because the Republican party is always 
looking to the wisdom and the effect of 
its action. 

Mr. Nelson—The Senator will con- 
cede that the Republican platform at 
Chicago did prescribe a revision of the 
tariff, and did provide for it. Now, what 
was the purpose of that? What was the 
purpose of putting any plank about the 
revision of the tariff in the platform? 
What was it for? 

Mr. Heyburn—Because there was an 
inquiry abroad in the land as_ to 
whether or not the tariff rested upon a 
sound basis. 

Mr. Nelson—Was that all? 

Mr. Heyburn—That was all there was 
in the Republican convention. Outside 
of the Republican convention, and out- 
side of the Republican party, there was 
denunciation and a demand for a trans- 
fer of power to another party, but with- 
in the Republican party no one on the 
day of that convention would have 
dared to confess inadequacy on the part 
of the Republican party in the manage- 
ment of the affairs of this country. 

Mr. Nelson—-What was the purpose of 
revision contemplated in the platform? 
What was the revision that the platform 
had in view? 

Mr. Heyburn—The purpose I have al- 
ready stated. ~The insertion of that 
plank was an assurance to those who 
were in doubt, and in doubt because of 
their want of knowledge. It was an as- 
surance that the Republican party would 
see to it. 

Mr. Nelson—Then, as I understand 
the Senator, the only object was as to 
those who began to doubt whether some 
features of the protective tariff were too 
high, and it was simply a declaration in 
the platform to give us an opportunity 
to convert them to the efficacy of the 
tariff. 

Mr. Heyburn—No; it was a reply to 
their expression of uncertainty that the 
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great Republican party would look into 
the matter. It was equivalent to a dec- 
laration that when they inspected that 
foundation of the Republican party if 
they found it sound they would stand by 
it, and if they found the conditions had 
changed and made it wise to reform 
some schedules in certain ways they 
would raise them or lower them. It 
was also an assurance that if there were 
any products that needed greater pro- 
tection they would advance the duties. 

Mr. Nelson—If the statement of the 
Senator from Idaho is correct, and all 
the object of the revision was to assure 
the people that the existing tariff was 
correct, why are we here to pass a tariff 
bill? What is the purpose of it? Ought 
we not to adhere to the Dingley law? 

Mr. Heyburn—I will refer the inquiry 
to the Senator from Minnesota as to 
why we are here. We are not here be- 
cause the Republican party had proven 
incompetent to manage the affairs of 
this Government. We are not here be- 
cause we did not have prosperity under 
Republican rule. We are not here be- 
cause we intended to repudiate the life- 
long principles of the Republican party. 
We are not here for any of those 
reasons. 

Mr. Nelson—The Senator miscon- 
strues me. When I used the expression 
“What are we here for?” I meant why 
are we here pretending to revise the 
tariff. 

Mr. Heyburn—We are here looking it 
ever. We are here inspecting the great 
building occupied by the people of this 
country, to see whether or not it is in 
good working order. It was in good 
working order at the time of the Chi- 
cago convention. It has been in good 
working order always when the Repub- 
lican party has controlled the destinies 
of this country; and it will be in good 
working order only so long as the Re- 
publican party controls its destinies 
along the lines upon which that party 
has always rested. 

That is the answer I make to the Sen- 
ator. He has been a lifelong member 
of the Republican party, if I am cor- 
rectly advised, and he knows that the 
foundation stone upon which it rests is 
a protective tariff that will give the 
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people of this country the markets of 
the country without any close competi- 
tion with the producers of other coun- 
tries. This thing of trying to scale the 
wool protection down to a hairbreadth 
and then drawing fine lines and indulg- 
ing in close analysis to see whether or 
not it is possible for our business op- 
ponent to slip over the line in a night 
and invade our ground is not my kind of 
revision or Republicanism. 


COBDEN’S CHEAP LOAF. 





From the San Francisco Chronicle. 


The high price of wheat is causing 
Britons to lose faith in Cobdenism, ad- 
herence to which, they were assured, 
would always give them a cheap loaf. In 
their efforts to secure the cheap loaf 
from other countries, the British have 
largely abandoned the home production 
of the cereal. Now, however, it is seri- 
ously proposed to restore the industry 
by a protective tariff. Discussing the 
subject, the Post of Birmingham, once 
the great stronghold of Cobdenism, said 
recently: “We cannot control foreign 
speculators, but we can put it practi- 
cally beyond their power to gamble 
with our food by encouraging British 
farmers to lay down a greater wheat 
area, and also by stimulating agriculture 
within the empire. That is the strong 
moral of the present crisis.” In ex- 
pressing itself thus the Post quite for- 
gets the ancient assumption of the 
Manchester school that the demands of 
England would fix the price of wheat, 
an assumption which long _ misled 
American free traders and induced them 
to waste their efforts in trying to con- 
vince the American farmer that the 
price of his product was determined in 
Liverpool. The wheat grower was not 
fooled, however. He knew that when a 
big American market offered itself he 
would get a better price than he pos- 
sibly could so long as he was compelled 
to ship his product several thousand 
miles to find purchasers, and therefore 
he devoted himself to the policy which 
he thought would produce that result. 
Protection was that policy. By creating 
a big manufacturing industry which 
gives employment to millions, it has 
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made the American farmer practically 
independent of the foreign wheat 
market. It is that, and not speculation, 
which is making wheat dearer for Eng- 
land, and the trouble can only be cured 
by getting busy and raising grain for 
herself. 


DUTIES ON FARM PRODUCTS. 





From the Iron and Steel Bulletin. 


President Taft and the other advo- 
cates of a downward revision of the 
Dingley tariff have had much to say 
about the need of a reduction in the 
prices of the necessaries of life to the 
consumer, intimating all along that 
duties on these necessaries enhance the 
prices which the consumer must pay for 
them. We do not believe this doctrine 
at all, but it is curious that those who 
preach it loudest never mention the im- 
portant fact that the necessaries of life 
embrace first of all the products of the 
farm, or that other important fact that 
the high prices which have been charged 
for these necessaries in late years have 
borne hardest of all prices on the con- 
sumers, who are chiefly, after the farm- 
ers themselves, our fellow citizens who 
are employed in factories and work- 
shops and in a thousand other callings 
that yield only limited incomes. Not 
they! Farmers, like the trade unionists, 
have votes. Duties on their products 
must not be touched unless to raise 
them or to reduce them only slightly. 
Have the duties on wheat and wheat 
flour been reduced? On Saturday, May 
29, the schedule on agricultural products 
and provisions being under considera- 
tion in the Senate, the duties on several 
products of the farm were actually in- 
creased. The Washington correspond- 
ent of the New York Tribune for May 
30 sums up some of the day’s changes as 
follows: “An increase in the duty on 
barley from 25 to 30 cents a bushel; an 
increase in the duty on hops from 12 
cents a pound, as provided by the 
House, to 20 cents; and an increase 
from 25 to 45 cents a bushel on pota- 
toes.” Senator DuPont, of Delaware, 
insisted upon a high duty on potatoes 
because potatoes grown in Ireland can 
be imported and pay the present duty. 
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A wool clip of 60,000,000 pounds 
in the state of Wyoming this year is 
not an unfavorable showing for a 
“decadent industry.” 








In a recent speech, Senator Mc- 
Cumber, of North Dakota, said: “I 
sometimes think that the American 
people have got to learn a fearful 
lesson about every fifteen years in 
erder to bring them back to safe 
economic principles.” So it would 
seem. Too many people are 
afflicted with short memories. 





The San Francisco Chronicle has 
the right idea on the protective 
policy. It says: “The policy of pro- 
tection must embrace all American 
interests worthy of protection or we 
shall go promptly to as near a iree 
trade basis as the demand for reve- 
nue will permit. If any interest is 
not willing to aid in protecting other 
interests it is unworthy of protection 
for itself.” ; 





In reply to the petition of shoe 
dealers in Hartford and Bridgeport, 
urging the removal of the duty on 
hides, Senator Bulkeley, of Con- 
necticut, calls attention to the fact 
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that to retain adequate protection 
for the industries of his State, it is 
absolutely’ necessary that conces- 
sions should be made to the West- 
ern States which demand a duty on 
hides and other raw materials. 





The San Francisco Chronicle well 
says: “A free-trade paper objects to 
Senator Lodge’s statement that the 
Republican party is pledged to re- 
vise the tariff in the interests of the 
whole country, and insists that the 
mandate was to revise downward. 
That is rank nonsense. If the coun- 
try had wanted downward revision 
it would have elected a Democratic 
Congress and not a Congress com- 
posed of men who are pledged to 
the principle of protecting American 
industries.” 





In case the Senate schedule on 
cotton manufactures is enacted, the 
wholesale dry goods merchants (or 
some of them) of New York 
threaten to mark up prices of cotton 
goods, and wage a war against the 
new tariff to make it obnoxious to 
consumers. This is the kind of pa- 
triotism «they represent’ Th) they 
proceed to fulfil their threat they 
will obstruct the return of pros- 
perity, and prevoke retaliation from. 
business interests opposed to fur- 
ther tariff agitation. 





The Slayton (Minn.) Gazette is 
a severe critic of the attitude on the 
tariff assumed .by the Minnesota 
Senators and Representatives in 
Congress. It says that as the result 
of listening to the mugwump press 
of St. Paul and Minneapolis and to 
the “shyster wind jamming of spell- 
binders in the country districts who 
took their cue from that same 
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press,’ the people of Minnesota 
have at last reached the discredi- 
table position of asking for Free 
Trade on everything they buy and 
for Protection on everything they 
sell. There is, says the “Gazette,” 
“neither honor, principle nor states- 
manship in such a position.” 





The Boston Herald says of the in- 
come tax proposition: “So far as an 
income tax bill provides for the 
taxation of some other person’s in- 
come, there is a large army of indi- 
viduals throughout the country who 
can be depended on to vote for it. 
If, however, the law should provide 
for a tax on everybody’s income, the 
majority against the bill would be 
overwhelming. It is quite likely 
that the final popular decision on the 
plan will depend on whose incomes 
are to be assessed and whether the 
line is drawn at such a point as to in- 
clude the majority in the free list.” 
One of the principal objections to 
an income tax, limited to certain 
special classes, is that it violates the 
principle of equality in taxation. 





A Washington correspondent 
says: “Indignation and disgust at 
the total indifference to their argu- 
ments on the woolen schedule was 
keenly expressed by the Senate pro- 
gressives. This was the outcome of 
a contest in which they were again 
utterly routed in an effort to modify 
the woolen duties even in the small- 
est particular.” There is also the 
threat that if a tariff bill is passed 
that is not acceptable to the nine 
Republican “insurgents,” there will 
be an immediate renewal of tariff 
agitation. We imagine, however, 
that if a period of prosperity for the 
business and industrial interests of 
the country follows the enactment 
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of the new tariff, anyone who starts 
another tariff agitation will have a 
hard road to travel. 





The Pittsburg Gazette-Times 
says: “Some very able statesmen act 


- as if profits in business were neces- 


sarily a sign of either too much Pro- 
tection or extortionate charges. It 
does not occur to them, evidently, 
that it is far better for New England 
to be in shape to expand, to keep its 
men and women at work and to pay 
them such satisfactory wages as will 
preclude strikes, than to :arrow her 
opportunities and _ possibilities by 
opening the doors of custom houses 
to competing foreign products. 
They should remember that, for 
trade purposes, our State lines are 
imaginary, that this is one country, 
and that it is impossible to legislate 
on the Tariff to the disadvantage 9/ 
one section without incurring seri- 
Cus consequences to others.” 





The Pennsylvania Republican 
state convention, held June 16, 
adopted the following resolution on 
the tariff: “We stand as we have al- 
ways stood, for the policy of protec- 
tion to American labor and Ameri- 
can industry. The Republican party 
is fulfilling its promise to revise the 
tariff, and we believe that such re- 
vision should be a true revision and 
not an attempt to merely put rates 
up or down. Revision should make 
reductions in rates when they can be 
safely made, advances when they are 
absolutely needed to protect an in- 
dustry, improvement in classifica- 
tions, and, finally, provision for new 
articles and processes which have 
come into use since 1897. The posi- 
tion taken by the Republican sena- 
tors and representatives from Penn- 
sylvania and their intelligent, ener- 
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getic and effective work in the task 
of revising the tariff meet our most 
cordial approbation.” 


Evidently Senator Borah, of 
Idaho, has no sympathy with the 
movement championed by certain 
Republican senators in the middle 
West for a sectional tariff. In a dis- 
cussion of the lumber schedule in 
the Senate, May 22, he said: “I be- 
lieve that protection, if it is any- 
thing at all, is a system. [Ii it is to 
be confined to this or that particular 
schedule, it is a privilege, and a 
privilege is always wrong and can 
never be justified. Unless we. dis- 
cuss the protective policy upon the 
theory that it is a system which 
builds up all the industries of the 
United States and diversifies those 
industries and give opportunity for 
labor to be employed in all of the 
different industries, it cannot be 
justified at all. There is no argu- 
ment in the world by which you can 
justify the building up of one indus- 
try under the policy of protection. It 
must be a system to include the 
whole country, or it is not justified 
upon any theory whatever.” 





Said Senator Johnson, of North 
ieaiora) sin a tecent, speech: “The 
doctrine that the tariff is a tax and 
is added to the price of the article, 
and is paid by the consumer in every 
case, is an absolute fallacy, except 
as to such things as bananas, Brazil 
nuts, tea, coffee, india rubber. In 
all those instances the tariff would 
be a revenue tariff and would be 
added to the price of the article and 
be paid by the consumer. 
we have none of it in the Repuhli- 
can policy. Do you tell the Ameri- 
<an people seriously that a duty on 


And so 
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potatoes, for instance, of 45 cents a 
bushel, which was placed here Sat- 
urday, will add 45 cents to the price 
of every bushel of potatoes? It is 
too simple for argument. Nobody 
believes that. And of corn and 
wheat the same thing is true. We 
never have claimed that a duty on 
those articles would raise the price 
by the amount of the tariff. That is 
the teaching of our opponents. It is 
too simple for argument. There is 
not a word of truth in it.” 





On June 16 the President sent to 
Congress a special message urging 
the adoption of a tax of 2 per cent. 
on the net earnings of corporations 
and the passage of a joint resolu- 
tion proposing to the states an 
amendment to the Constitution au- 
thorizing Congress to impose a tax 
on incomes. He expresses the con- 
viction that a great majority of the 
people of the United States are in 
favor of delegating to Congress the 
power to levy an income tax, but 
submits that in view of the decision 
of the Supreme Court it would be 
wiser first to amend the Constitu- 
tion. He explains that an income 
tax is not to be relied on for reve- 
nue at any time in the immediate 
future ‘because of the litigation 
which such enactment would inevi- 
tably cause, but states that a tax on 
the het earnings of corporations will 
yield about $25,000,000 revenue, and 
that being a tax on privilege it is 
within the authority of the federal 
government to impose such a tax. 
He cites a decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in sup- 
port of his contention. 





In a speech in the United States 
Senate, June 19, Senator Lodge, re- 
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plying to criticisms directed at New 
England in the tariff debate, said 
that while New England has always 
had a large influence in the legisla- 
tion and the administration of the 
government of the United States, 
this influence has not been undue or 
improper. He recognized the im- 
portance of the development of 
other sections of the country as vital 
to the prosperity of New England. 
He called particular attention to the 
political importance of Massachu- 
setts and the other New England 
States, with their forty-one electoral 
votes, which, he declared, could not 
be spared by the Republican party 
or by the cause of protection. As- 
serting that New England originally 
depended chiefly on the advantages 
given her by her favorable seacoast, 
Mr. Lodge pointed out that the em- 
bargoes and non-intercourse acts 
and the War of 1812 fell with crush- 
ing effect on her. He said that New 
England did not at that time favor 
the protective tariff, but that when 
the country adopted the protective 
policy New England adapted herself 
to the new conditions. “New Eng- 
land made the best of the situation, 
that was all, and it does not become 
those who declined to take advan- 
tage of what was common to all to 
censure New England for doing so.” 





It is not easy to determine the 
ground for the opinion of the New 
York Tribune that the majority of 
Republicans in the Senate who-sup- 
port the Finance Committee in tariff 
legislation are “out of touch with 
the sentiment of the Republican 
party and the sentiment of the coun- 
try.” Are we to infer that the eight 
or nine “insurgent” Republican sen- 
ators of the middle West better rep- 
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resent the sentiment of the Repub- 
lican party of the whole country 
than the forty-three Republican 
senators who have steadily and con- 
sistently voted to sustain the finance 
committee’s bill? or that the senti- 
ment of the party finds its best ex- 
pression in the tariff views of the 
New York Evening Post, Provi- 
dence Journal, New York Times, 
Springfield Republican, and other 
anti-protection papers? Some of 
these newspapers have had the 
effrontery to advise that the whole 
work of making the tariff should be 
turned over to La Follette, Cum- 
mins, and their associates who are 
working for a tariff more sectional 
than national in scope, and who 
have almost invariably voted to re- 
duce duties on articles not produced 
in their own states. The Tribune 
and a few other Republican papers 
are far gone in their zeal for a low 
tariff for the benefit of importing 
and foreign manufacturing interests 
when they make a suggestion so 
manifestly absurd as that the forty- 
three Republican senators who stand 
for an adequate protective tariff 
should abandon that position at the 
behest of, at most, nine other Re- 
publican senators representing the 
low tariff sentiment of six or seven 
of the twenty-nine states which gave 
their electoral votes to Taft and 
Sherman. 


OBITUARY. 





COLONEL FRANK W. CHENFY. 
Colonel Frank |= Woodbridge 
Cheney, for years the head of the 
famous Cheney Brothers silk manu- 
facturing concern of South Man- 
chester, Conn., died suddenly at his 
home in that place May 26. During 
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the past winter he had showed signs 
of fatigue and of age, but recently 
he had appeared to be in excellent 
condition. On the day of his death 
he went home to his lunch as usual 
and after eating that he lay down 
for a nap, as was his habit, and while 
thus lying at about 3 o’clock he sud- 
denly died. We are indebted to the 
Hartford Courant for some of the 
particulars of his long and useful 
career. 

He was the son of Charles and 
Waitstill (Dexter Shaw) Cheney, 
and was born in Providence June 5, 
1832. The Cheney industry at South 
Manchester dates from the time 
Timothy Cheney, who died in 1795, 
established a grist mill on the stream 
which passes through that place. 
The house he occupied still stands 
and is preserved as the Cheney 
homestead. His son George lived 
in it after him and the “Cheney 
Brothers” were sons of George 
Cheney and Electa Woodbridge. 
Charles Cheney, father of Frank W., 
was one of these brothers. They 
went heavily into the morus multi- 
caulis speculation, cultivating the 
tree that would sustain the silk 
worm, but this proved a failure and 
they then, in 1841, returned to 
South Manchester and began mak- 
ing sewing silk in the old mill. In 
1855 they turned their attention to 
making spun silk from pierced co- 
coons, floss, silk waste, etc., and 
from this dates the enterprise that 
has developed into the Cheney 
Brothers’ Corporation. For many 
years Frank W. Cheney has been 
the recognized head of the concern, 
though for a long time his position 
was that of treasurer. 

He was graduated at Brown Uni- 
versity and shortly afterwards he be- 
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came connected with the firm and in 
1858 he went to Japan to make a 
personal study of the silk business 
in the Orient. He was one of the 
first American or foreign business 
men to enter that then almost un- 
known country. He returned about 
the time of the breaking out of the 
Civil War, for which he was not 
wholly unprepared, having during 
his residence in Ohio had an insight 
into the “underground railroad” and 
the ways of beating out the slave- 
holders. He enlisted in the Six- 
teenth Connecticut, Aug. 15, 1862, 
was mustered into the service Au- 
gust 24, was appointed lieutenant 
colonel, and was ordered into battle 
at Antietam a month later, Septem- 
ber 17. The Sixteenth was sent into 
the thick of the fight almost at their 
first sight of a battlefield. There 
was dreadful slaughter and Colonel 
Cheney was so severely wounded 
that he was discharged December 
24. He had always retained the 
deepest interest in the veterans, was 
life president of the regimental or- 
ganization, was life president of the 
Army and Navy Club, was the lead- 
ing spirit in getting and dedicating 
the Soldier Boy monument by Bela 
Pratt at Andersonville, and recently 
gave the state a replica of this mon- 
ument, which he had had made at his 
own expense to be set up here at 
home. He was a close personal 
friend of General Hawley, one of the 
bearers at his funeral, and chairman 
of the commission that has the 
Hawley Memorial in charge. 
Colonel Cheney had little liking 
for public office; but in 1902 he was 
unanimously chosen by Manchester 
as its representative in the Constitu- 
tional convention. In the same year 
he was elected a director of the New 
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York, New Haven and Hartford 
road and had served ever since. He 
was also a director of the Connecti- 
cut Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of the National Fire Insurance 
Company, and of the MHartford 
Steam Boiler Inspection and Insur- 
ance Company. He was a director 
of the Hartford Retreat, the Wat- 
kinson Farm School and the Amerti- 
can School for the Deaf. 

For many years Colonel Cheney 
was a Director in the Home Market 
Club, but resigned last winter on 
account of advancing age and re- 
linguishment of active business 
cares, and his son, Charles Cheney, 
was elected to serve in his place. He 
was also one of the board of man- 
agers of the American Protective 
Tariff League for several years. He 
was a sound and consistent Protec- 
tionist, and never faltered in his ac- 
tive support of the cause. 

In November, 1863, he was mar- 
ried to Miss Mary Bushnell, second 
daughter of Rev. Dr. Horace Bush- 
nell. Their beautiful home has been 
for years one of the social centers of 
Hartford. They have had twelve 
children, Emily, now Mrs. Barrett 
Learned, Charles, Horace Bushnell, 
John Davenport, Howell, Seth Les- 
lie, Ward, Austin, Frank Dexter, 
Marjorie, Dorothy and Ruth. Ward 
Cheney, who was graduated at Yale 
in 1896, was one of the leaders of his 
class. He worked for a while on the 
Hartford Courant, but when the 
Spanish War broke out he enlisted 
and subsequently went into the reg- 
ular army and was killed at Imus, 
not far from Cavite. Mrs. Cheney 
and all the other children survive. 





HENRY GQ. KITTREDGE. 
Henry Grattan Kittredge, a well 
known editor and textile expert, 
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died in Atlanta, Ga., June 5, aged 
about 70. He was born in Clare- 
mont, N. H., and was edcated in 
Hartford, Conn. He entered the 
dry goods business and later the 
wool business, and at the age of 
twenty-three was appointed super- 
intendent of a large woolen mill 
near Worcester. In 1874 and 1875 
he was engaged in raising cotton in 
Texas. Having a literary turn of 
mind he became editor of the Amer- 
ican Journal of Fabrics. Later he 
was connected with the Wool and 
Cotton Reporter, Boston Journal of 
Commerce, the Textile World Rec- 
erd, New York Commercial, Manu- 
facturers’ Gazette and Textile 
American, resigning from the latter 
paper in 1905 to accept a similar po- 
sition on “Cotton,” a monthly mag- 
azine published at Atlanta. One of 
his latest articles, entitled “Tariff on 
Cotton Manufactures,” was re- 
printed in the June Protectionist. 
He represented Massachusetts at 
the Atlanta Exposition. He is sur- 
vived by his second wife and three 
sons by his first wife. 


THE) FOREIGN COS 2 ee 
PRODUCTION: 





The episode in the Senate over the 
German government’s reply to an 
inquiry from this country as to the 
cost of producing goods should 
serve to show the impracticability 
and uselessness of the attempt to 
gain such information and its worth- 
lessness if obtained. 

Of course governments and their 
producers are not going to give 
away trade secrets or any other in- 
formation that will benefit foreign 
rivals. . 

Our Republican national platform 
gave a very incomplete statement of 
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the needs of protection, for it often 
happens that the cost of production 
is lower here than in some foreign 
country, and yet goods come from 
that country in such quantities as 
seriously to disturb our industries. 
They may be dumped by some one 
who needs to realize, or they may be 
sent by a syndicate for building up 
a trade here, or the export may be 
rendered profitable by the lower 
freight rates enjoyed in both coun- 
tries and on the ocean by imports 
over our domestic products. 

No matter what the cost of pro- 
duction is if the goods come, and 
they have come in increasing quan- 
tities. : 

Protection should never be con- 
fined to any dogmatic definition. Its 
true purpose is to guard against any 
and all conditions which give outsid- 
ers an unfair advantage in our 
market. 

Why will not Congress and the 
newspapers take heed of the fact of 
freight discriminations in favor of 
imports within our own country, 
which amounts to more than 50 per 
cent. and often nullifies our protec- 
tive duties? 


THE TARIFF OBSTRUCTION- 
ISDS. 





From the Textile Manufacturers’ Journal. 


Importers and other tariff reduc- 
tionists have seen their last ray of 
hope that Congress might do some- 
thing nice for them disappear before 
the solid majority which Senator 
Aldrich has arrayed against them, 
and they are now concentrating their 
heavy artillery on President Tait. 
Perhaps a more correct military 
simile descriptive of their tactics is 
the mine. They are tunneling under 
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his position on the tariff, as de- 
scribed in the varying language of 
his many speeches, and are trying to 
make him stand on a composite 
declaration of their own interpreta- 
tion. When this movement has been 
exhausted we are inclined to think 
that President Taft will refer them 
to what was practically his last pub- 
lic utterance on the subject, and in 
which he said in effect that some du- 
ties might be lowered and some ad- 
vanced, but that the general effect 
of the revision would be downward. 

This is the exact effect of both the 
Payne and Aldrich bills, and nothing 
now remains to be done but to for- 
mulate from these a bill that will 
pass both the House and Senate and 
receive the President’s signature; 
and the sooner this is done the bet- 
ter satisfied will be the great major- 
ity of business men and wage earn- 
ers. It will not satisfy the importing 
consumer, nor the tariff reductionist 
consumer of the Dolliver, La Fol- 
lette and Champ Clark type, but it 
will satisfy the millions of consum- 
ers who are dependent upon pro- 
tected domestic industries for their 
subsistence, and it will satisfy the 
millions of farmers whose best and 
most profitable market is made by 
the latter class of consumers. These 
millions of consumers demand the 
prompt right to engage in active and 
profitable employment that is now 
being withheld to give a few con- 
gressmen the privilege of getting on 
record in favor of a cause which they 
know is dead; they acknowledge this 
fact and still they talk; and every 
hour of their vaporing means a loss 
of millions of dollars to domestic 
wage earners. 

Now that the heavy artillery of 
importers and tariff reductionist con- 
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sumers is being trained upon Presi- 
dent Taft in the hope that he will 
indefinitely postpone the full return 
of prosperity by a veto of the confer- 
ence tariff bill, it may not be amiss 
to draw attention to a comparatively 
new form of tariff lobbying and tar- 
iff misrepresentation that has devel- 
oped menacing proportions. We 
refer to that large portion of the 
daily press of the country that is, 
consciously or unconsciously, subsi- 
dized by importing jobbers and re- 
tailers. These papers purport to re- 
flect the tariff sentiment of consum- 
ers in their respective localities, 
whereas they simply reflect the sen- 
timent of their largest advertisers, 
many of whom are part owners of 
these papers, and also of those read- 
ers who have been educated to a tar- 
iff reductionist basis by the constant 
perusal of such papers. 

Such a charge is not necessarily a 
reflection upon the honesty and 
moral integrity of the publishers of 
such papers. The newspaper pub- 
lisher, like the politician, attempts to 
anticipate the wishes of his clientele, 
but he is prone to keep his ear clos- 
est to those who produce his sinews 
of war. What could be more natural 
than for these publishers to consult 
the opinions of the great dry goods 
merchants whose advertising forms 
25 to 50 per cent. of the gross busi- 
ness of such papers. And what is 
more natural than for these import- 
ing retailers and jobbers to take full 
advantage of these opportunities to 
influence congressional and public 
opinion. They have, and an enor- 
mous portion of what Congress and 
the public has interpreted as the cry 
of oppressed consumers is the cry of 
importing retailers, already fat with 
profits disproportionately large as 
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compared with those of the domestic 
manufacturers, and anxious for an 
Opportunity to let loose upon the 
latter the competition of a flood of 
foreign good, the product of a wage 
scale which no self-respecting Amer- 
ican would endure. These same im- 
porters and importing jobbers and 
retailers have dared to present them- 
selves more openly in Washington 
during the present tariff hearings 
than ever before, but it is the insidi- 
ous work of their subsidized press 
that is most to be feared. We hope 
that President Taft may not be mis- 
led by such hypocritical cries from 
“consumers,” and we venture the 
prediction that his signature of the 
conference tariff bill will not be 
hesitant. 





THE EARLY PROTECTION- 
i belt bak 





A Washington dispatch, evidently 
written by some young man, speak- 
ing of the changed attitude of the 
Democracy towards protection, 
says: 

It has remained for Senator McEnery 
of Louisiana, an old-line Democrat, to 
make the most vigorous protection 
speech that has been heard in Congress 
during the present tariff debate. The 
statesman from the gulf, who is one of 
the most learned men in the Senate, 
presented in his recent address some 
historical facts which proved of much 
interest and threw new, if strange, light 
on the politics of some of the founders 
of the government. He claimed that 
George Washington himself, as far back 
as 1793, was a protectionist, and quoted 
him as expressing the opinion that “the 
interest and safety of a free people re- 
quired it.” 

Hamilton, Jefferson, Madison—all 
these Senator McEnery placed in the 
protection category. Calhoun, a Demo- 
crat, supported the protective tariff act 
of 1816, and George M. Dallas, after- 
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ward Democratic candidate for vice- 
president on the ticket with James K. 
Polk, in a speech in the House of Rep- 
resentatives in 1815, according to the 
Louisiana senator, made a strong plea 
for protection, Senator McEnery, not 
content, proceeded to demonstrate that 
James Buchanan, and that very pillar of 
Democracy, Andrew Jackson, supported 
the tariff act of 1824, which recognized 
the doctrine of protection. Even Samuel 
J. Tilden was included in the notable 
list of Democratic protectionists. As to 
Calhoun, Mr. McEnery admitted that he 
became the leader of the free traders in 
1824. ° 

It will be perfectly easy for the 
new protection Democrats to justify 
their party consistency if they go 
back to 1825, and they had much 
better do this than to practice the 
present self deception (for it deceives 
nobody else), of voting for protec- 
tion under the guise of duties for 
revenue. The truth covers both 


objects. 


CONCERNING LABOR COSTS. 





Washington Cor. Textile Manufacturers’ Journal. 


There has been throughout the 
debate on these schedules consider- 
able apparent confusion with refer- 
ence to labor costs here and abroad. 
This is only natural, and it proves 
with what difficulty, perhaps with 
what a fatal difficulty, a program 
of continuing tariff revision by 
means of a commission would be at- 
tended. Who can blame the Ger- 
man manufacturer, for instance, for 
withholding the exact confidential 
facts with reference to his costs; and 
who has any business to think that 
the facts with reference to labor 
costs, or any other costs, through- 
out the length and breadth of manu- 
facturing in this country, are to be 
made known in a public, or, indeed, 
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in any but the most confidential 
way? 

Leaders in industries have come 
here and have shown their original 
cost books; that was a matter of 
good nature, intended to prove 
themselves absolutely sincere. Mem- 
bers of the Ways and Means and 
Senate Finance Committees, even, 
assumed, however, that they had no 
right to demand these figures. Any 
proposed tariff commission or inves- 
tigating board, or whatever you 
choose to call it, could not begin to 
proceed unless it were to go after 
these facts; and where would it land? 
If those charged with writing tariff 
bills cannot come near enough for 
practical purposes to comparative 
costs here and abroad, and every- 
where else, to serve the purpose 
without beginning an inquisition 
into the private affairs of American 
business men, very good; it will 
evidently be a long time before such 
private information can be made 
public to competitors and to hostile 
publications. 

This, in truth, has been one of the 
most apparent objections to the pro- 
posed continuing revision by means 
of a tariff commission. The other, 
of course, has been the fatal mistake 
of supposing that any such board, or 
any kind of a board, could do any- 
thing but make recommendations to 
Congress, and that would mean a 
reference of any such matter to the 
Ways and Means Committee, and 
then would begin the same process 
of tariff revision through that com- 
mittee, through the House, through 
the Finance Committee, through the 
Senate, and through the conference, 
exactly as now. In other words, 
Congress cannot possibly be relieved 
of its constitutional responsibility, 
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and it is for that very reason that 
these conflicting schools of thought, 
one believing’ in cheapness and in 
having the work done abroad, and 
the other not believing necessarily 
in cheapness, but surely believing in 
having the work done at home, are 
likely to go on contending politically 
for a long time. These, at least, are 
certain more or less philosophical 
observations that one may hear in 
the Senate corridors just now. 


WHOLESALE PRICES. 





Bulletin 81 of the Bureau of 
Labor at Washington, recently is- 
sued, gives the wholesale prices of 
258 staple articles from 1890 to 1908 
and comparisons are shown by the 
following table: 


RELATIVE WHOLESALE PRICE 
(Average price for 1890-1899=100) 


Raw Manufactured All 


Year. Commodities. Commodities. Commoditie 
T8QO+eeeeees 115.0 112.3 112.9 
I8QI-+s+ eeee 116.3 110.6 111.7 
T8Q2-+ee eres 107.9 105.6 106.1 
T8Q3++++ eee 104.4 105.9 105.6 
T8O4.6 50006 93.2 96.8 96.1 
T8Q5 +++ rece 91.7 94.0 93-6 
1896..-..--- 84.0 91.9 90.4 
1897-+++e-e 87.6 go.1 89.7 
1898......-- 94.0 93-3 93-4 
T8QQeeeeeee 105.9 100.7 101.7 
1QOO+- ee sere III.Q 110.2 I10.5 
IQOI +++ see IIl.4 107.8 108.5 
TQOZ+-ys ens 122.4 110.6 112.9 
EG3 wah ae iciois 122.7 III.5 113.6 
1QO4-+++ ee 119.7 17573 113.0 
1905 +++ 20. 121.2 114.6 115.9 
1900..-+ +06. 126.5 121.6 122.5 
FOOT dev oivie es 133-4 128.6 129.5 
IQOB.++- eee 125.5 122.2 122.8 


There is also a comparison be- 
tween the years 1907 and 1908. 

Of the nine groups under which 
the commodities are classified, seven 
showed a decrease in price in 1908 
as compared with 1907. In farm 
products, taken as a whole, there 
was a decrease in price of 2.9 per 
cent. in 1908 below the average for 
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1907, this decrease being the least of 
any of the seven groups showing a 
decrease; food increased 2.4 per cent. 
in price; cloths and clothing de- 
creased 7.7 per cent.; fuel and light- 
ing decreased 3.1 per cent.; metals 
and implements decreased 12.6 per 
cent.—which was the heaviest de- 
cline of any of the groups; lumber 
and building materials decreased 9.4 
per cent.; drugs and chemicals in- 
creased 0.7 per cent.; house furnish- 
ing goods decreased 3.8 per cent., 
and the miscellaneous group de- 
creased 5.7 per cent. 

Most of the decline was due to 
impaired prosperity. People like low 
prices but they like prosperity better. 


THE FALL OF CALHOUN. 





BY ROLAND RINGWALT. 


If a manufacturer whose patent 
rights guard him against competi- 
tion declares for free trade, if a west- 
ern Republican plays for a free trade 
Granger vote, if anyone of Republi- 
can antecedents calls for free raw 
materials the fact is heralded with 
headlines, and there is an editorial 
on “Concessions to Tariff Reform.” 
But the average free trade editor 
never mentions the most forceful of 
all the deserters from the ranks of 
Protection, rarely alludes to a man 
who compares with Wells and Far- 
quhar as Gulliver with the more 
prominent Lilliputians. John C. Cal- 
houn, after speaking for Protection 
and leading the country to adopt 
a Protective tariff, renounced his 
earlier creed and paved the way for 
such low tariff movements as those 
of Walker and Guthrie. The story 
is old, but it is worth another telling. 

After the acquisition of the vast 
Louisiana territory there arose in 
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South Carolina a brilliant school of 
Democrats who half federalized their 
party. They accepted a large part 
of Hamilton’s teachings; they be- 
lieved in internal improvements; they 
wished to build up a system of manu- 
factures; they were national rather 
than provincial Few chapters in 
our legislative history are more in- 
teresting than the influence of Cal- 
houn, Cheves and Lowndes upon 
their fellow Congressmen. Now 
they voted with the Federalists and 
now with the Democrats, but always 
for progressive measures, and gener- 
ally for measures that Hamilton 
would have approved. The war of 
1812 re-enforced the teachings of the 
Embargo as to the need of domestic 
workshops, and John C. Calhoun ad- 
vanced for Protection every argu- 
ment subsequently employed by 
Horace Greeley and Henry C. Carey. 
He was the leading advocate of Pro- 
tection in days wherein Webster was 
its ablest opponent. 

Calhoun did more than speak; he 
shaped policies, he influenced votes, 
and the tariff of 1816 was long 
known as “the Calhoun tariff.” It 
is true that this measure was less 
effective than was hoped, but experi- 
ence is the test of all measures and 
governments. There is no doubt 
that Calhoun wished to make this 
country industrially independent, 
and his speeches were admired by 
every man who favored what Clay 
rightly called “the American sys- 
tem.” Eight years after the tariff of 
1816 Calhoun was still a Protection- 
ist, and there was a strong probabil- 
ity that his broad national states- 
manship would raise him to the 
Chief Magistracy of the republic. 

But a sectional and a personal in- 
fluence were at work, and a great 
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statesman became a South Carolina 
demagogue. With factories spring- 
ing up the free labor states were cer- 
tain to gain in wealth and power 
while the slave labor communities 
were certain to fall behind. New 
England and Pennsylvania called for 
articles slave labor could not pro- 
duce. The earlier statesmen had 
foreseen all this, but they had ex- 
pected that slavery would die a nat- 
ural death. They had refused to in- 
sert the word “slave’’ in the Consti- 
tution. Their forecast included a 
land of free labor South as well as 
North. It seems incredible that 
there were at one time more anti- 
slavery societies in the South than in 
the North, but Benjamin Lundy is 


authority for the statement and the 


lately published life of Alexander H. 
Stephens accepts it as correct. Cal- 
houn, when he gave up Protection, 
espoused slavery; openly asserted 
that Washington and Jefferson were 
wrong in condemning the institution, 
proclaimed it beneficial to white and 
black, and led his section to justify 
or even applaud a system which con- 
demned human beings to perpetual 
bondage. The eloquence of Cal- 
houn, his logical method of state- 
ment, his mental astuteness made 
him a leader of whatever cause he 
championed, and he championed the 
institution which was soon to be 
bought out in the British West In- 
dies and destined a generation later 
to be blotted from the code of Rus- 
sia. The greatest, incomparably the 
greatest of all the Americans who 
have deserted the ranks of Protec- 
tion was beyond all question the 
greatest of all the advocates of slav- 
ery. 

For years Calhoun deemed himself 
a probable President, but in time he 
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saw that no civilian could keep the 
Democratic party from following 
Andrew Jackson. The pioneer boy, 
the successful Indian fighter, the 
defender of New Orleans was the 
man of his day, and the Democratic 
masses admired him with a hero- 
worship no candidate of later years 
has aroused. Jackson was first, and 
there was no second. Livingston 
and Benton, able as they were, knew 
that Jackson was the leader of the 
party, and Calhoun could not endure 
the thought of being a minor figure 
on the stage. Indeed he could 
hardly be under Jackson what he had 
been under Madison and Monroe, 
but he could be the ruling spirit in 
South Carolina. As Caesar pre- 
ferred the first place in a remote 
village to the second place in Rome, 
so Calhoun, if he could not iead the 
national Democracy, was content to 
be the Palmetto potentate. Choos- 
ing his path he followed it logically 
and brilliantly, but with evil conse- 
quences to the country, to the Demo- 
cratic party and to his own fame. 
The poorest and barest school his- 
tory teaches the dullest schoolboy 
that John C. Calhoun stirred up 
South Carolina to defy a law of Con- 
gress, and that the insolence of a 
single State was rebuked by the 
stern and resolute Jackson. Every 
voter who reads or thinks of our past 
political history knows that Calhoun 
was the ablest and most powerful of 
the Southern men who sowed the 
seed that in time yielded a bloody 
harvest. But thousands of citizens 
do not know that Calhoun was once 
a Protectionist, a man of national 
views, a broad-minded man whose 
horizon extended beyond the rice 
swamps of his own State. He advo- 
cated the wrong side with such per- 
suasive power that his better work 
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has been more than half forgotten. 
Three terrible delusions infected the 
South, first, the belief that slave 
labor was better than free labor; sec- 
ond, that manufacturing enterprise 
should be curtailed or crushed; third, 
that the Union might be dissolved 
whenever the interest or caprice of a 
part called for the sacrifice of the 
whole. No man bears so heavy a 
responsibility for all this as John C. 
Calhoun. 

All this, though unknown to mul- 
titudes, is perfectly well known to 
every man who prepares free trade 
pamphlets or writes free trade edi- 
torials. To students, Calhoun as the 
champion of nullification is as well 
known as Benton, the champion of 
the Pacific railroad, or Morgan, the 
advocate of the Nicaragua Canal. 
Calhoun lives as the representative 
of an issue and that issue meant the 
elevation of the slave owner and the 
humiliation of the wage payer and 
wage earner. For this Calhoun leit 
behind him a past of great public 
services, and today perhaps nineteen 
out of twenty American citizens 
born north of Mason and Dixon’s 
line remember him as the man whom 
Jackson wished to hang. He won 
the place he desired, the leadership 
of the reactionary school, and he paid 
a high price for it. By all means let 
him be enrolled among those who 
have left the ranks of Protection, but 
let his whole career be studied and 
the Protectionist argument will not 
suffer from the investigation. 





Some of the labor unions are propos- 
ing a seven-hour day. After that, six? . 
After that, five? After that, four? After 
that, three? After that, two? After 
that, one? After that, what? Why net 
jump the whole business and get at the 
end as quickly as possible?>—New Bed- 
ford Standard. 
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TARIFF-MAKING DIFFICULT. 





BY WALTER J. BALLARD. 


Summarization of an elaborate 
..statement published by the Bureau 
of Statistics of the Department of 
Commerce and Labor, show that 
twelve articles or classes of articles 
pay three-fourths of the three hun- 
dred millions of dollars collected 
yearly as tariff duties by the Govern- 
ment of the United States. The du- 
ties collected under the existing 
tariff have averaged $300,000,000 
per annum during the past three 
years, the largest sum, $329,000,000, 
being paid in 1907 fiscal year. The 
chief duty payments in that year 
were: 


Sugars ss-ceereeeceecccceecccees $60,000,000 
Cotton Manufactures..---++ eee. 39,000,000 
(Why do we not make all our own 
Cottons? 
Leaf tobacco -..---eeeeceevcecee 22,000,000 
Manufactures of fibres..-.--.-.- 22,000,000 
Silk manufactures .....-++- es) 4a #7 P2O,O00,000 
(The same remark as to Cottons.) 
Wool manufactures ..----eeeees 20,000,000 
(The same remark as to Cottons 
and Silks.) 
Raw Wool.....+ceccessecs cure 16,500,000 
Spirits, wines and malt liquors --- 16,000,000 
Tron and steel manufactures...-- 12,000,000 
Earthen and China ware..-.---- 8,000,000 
Chemicals, drugs and dyes...... 7,500,000 
Fruits and nuts....-. esses eees 7,000,000 


A total for these twelve articles or groups 
of articles of $250,000,000, or just three-fourths 
of the $329,000,000 of tariff duties collected in 
that year. 

The growth of our customs collections has 
been : 


TB2T ee scree ce vecce coceeneecs $19,000,000 
1830--++ se eeeeee Ween te Heiee sieies 28,000,000 
TB50-- ++ cece ee ree weee eee cces 40,000,000 
MTP EG fies 6 nic sess sees ce ease 53,000,000 
TS7Oc cee cere cece coeccet cree cere 192,000,000 
POMC a Balas vieds cele cees veraccccee 1 33-000,000 
T8Q0 +e eee e cece cece cece er cccs cers 221,000,000 
1QO0 sere reececcceceecce cece ceee 229,000,000 
1907 (the record)...--++-+eeeees 329,000,000 
IQOS.cereeecesccccceccccsrcrees 283,000,000 


The share of duty-paying imported 
merchandise has varied greatly, but 
the net result is from Io per cent. 
from 1820 to 1833, to 44 1/2 per 


cent. in 1908. The highest was 59 
per cent. in 1894. 

The Bureau says: ‘While it is 
true that twelve articles or classes of 
articles pay three-fourths of the duty 
collected, the details of fixing the 
rates of duty on the thousands of 
articles and different grades of arti- 
cles imported, and of determining 
the amount of duty which should be 
paid and of calculating the amount 
actually collected, are, after’ all, 
most difficult and tedious, and ex- 
plain in some degree the difficulties 
of the task of making a new tariff.” 

One thing we may be sure of and 
that is that when our new tariff is 
delivered to us by the Republican 
Congressional majority the vital and 
necessary principle of protection 
will be adequately preserved. 


——$______— + 


THE COMPENSATORY WOOL 
DUTIES. 





The Congressional Record of June Io 
contains the following letter, and several 
pages of letters and statements from the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
and many manufacturers of woolens, 
which were printed at the request of 
Senator Warren: 


National Association of Wool Manufac- 
turers, 
Washington, D. C., June 10, 1909. 
Hon. Francis E. Warren, 
United States Senate, 
Dec: 


Dear Sir: The attack by Mr. Samuel 
S. Dale, of Boston, on the compensatory 
duties of Schedule A—an attack brought 
before the Senate by Senators opposed 
to the present tariff system—is no new 
line of hostility. Precisely the same at- 
tack, based on similar figures, can be 
found in the congressional debates in 
every tariff revision for forty years. 

This method if perfectly familiar. It 
is well known that the shrinkage of 
wool varies so greatly that of some 


Washington, 
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kinds of wool in the raw state only 2 
pounds are required to make a pound of 
finished cloth, while of other wools 6 
pounds are required. Mr. Dale has fol- 
lowed the usual expedient of limiting his 
examination chiefly or altogether to 
wools of low shrinkage, which of course 
give the desired result. 

In reply to Mr. Dale we desire to sub- 
mit the testimony of a large group of 
representative practical manufacturers, 
already presented to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. These statements are 
based upon standard fabrics in large use. 
They show that in the making of these 
fabrics from 3 1/2 to upward of 4 pounds 
of unwashed wool have actually been re- 
quired to make 1 pound of finished cloth, 
and that therefore on these standard 
goods the present compensatory duties 
are no more than adequate. 

Mr. Dale is one of the many editors 
engaged in writing on the textile indus- 
tries. The publication to which he is at- 
tached is not the single organ of the 
wool industry, as has been represented 
to the Senate, but is one of several pub- 
lications. The majority of these publi- 
cations, and presumably the majority of 
these editors, are not in accord with Mr. 
Dale in his attitude toward the protec- 
tive tariff and the wool schedule. 

Without disparagement of Mr. Dale, it 
may be fairly said that the manufactur- 
ers whose testimony as to the adequacy 
of the compensatory duties are sub- 
mitted herewith, have had a very much 
larger experience than Mr. Dale in prac- 
tical wool manufacture, and are qualified 
to speak out of a very much broader ob- 
servation. 

Sincerely yours, 
Winthrop L. Marvin, 
Secretary. 


THE AMERICAN IN CANADA. 





On a recent visit to Boston, Mr. 
Arthur Hawkes, of Toronto, who is 
associated with two of the great em- 
pire builders of the Dominion of 
Canada, McKenzie and Mann, was a 
guest of Mr. J. W. Gordon of Brook- 
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line. Mr. Gordon has furnished us 
with the following interesting report 
of an interview with Mr. Hawkes: 

The interview began with the sig- 
nificant statement by Mr. Hawkes. 
that the American had become — 
ubiquitous in newer Canada, and 
added that his presence and his 
prosperity testified of three things,— 
of the wisdom of Providence, of the 
impotence of politics and of the 
growing sense of human brother- 
hood. 

Mr. Hawkes was talking to the 
interviewer on “The American in 
Canada,” a topic suggested by offi- 
cial declarations concerning the in- 
creasing immigration of people from 
the United States into Canada. 

Hon. Thomas Hetherington of 
Boston, the Dominion Government 
and Immigration agent for New 
England, is authority for the state- 
ment that last year 58,000 Ameri- 
cans crossed the border into Cana- 
dian Northwest, taking with them in 
cash, stock and material over $50,- 
000,000, while Canadian Immigration 
Commissioner Walker declared the 
other day at Ottawa that 70,000 
American immigrants would come 
to Canada this year and settle on 
21,000 homesteads. 

It would thus appear that while 
New England had drawn very 
largely for more than a quarter of a 
century from the brain and brawn of 
Canada, more especially of the Mari- 
time Provinces, Canada, despite the 
failure of the apostles of commercial 
reciprocity, has in turn benefited her- 
self in like fashion by drawing from 
the middle west and border states, 
and, indeed, to a much greater ex- 
tent than New England’s draft. 

“The American in Canada,” said 
Mr. Hawkes, “is much like the Scot’ 
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in London,—he has a knack of find- 
ing the best things that are going 
and keeps fast hold on them. He its 
a missionary in ginger and I0 per 
cent., and at the same time a convert 
to many admirable Canadian ideas. 

“Even the American,” continued 
Mr. Hawkes, somewhat facetiously, 
“has come to recognize that God 
moved in a mysterious way in per- 
mitting for so long the delusion that 
everything below parallel forty-nine 
was front garden and everything 
above was only back yard. The 
American who travels and the Amer- 
ican who reads has ceased to regard 
Canada as his poor relation, - to 
whom cold water and a few kind 
words were the true meat and drink 
of international consanguinity. He 
has ceased to regard the sound of 
‘reciprocity’ with a disdainful smile. 
The sound has changed so much that 
it is more like an echo from his own 
soul than the supplication of a man 
in coonskin, hard up for friends. 

“The American finds that Canada 
offers him abundance of other things 
than cold snaps. Twenty years ago 
Canada scarcely appreciated her own 
potentialities. While it is hardly 
true that the American taught Cana- 
dians how good the Lord had been, 
his genius for catching on had a good 
deal to do with the transformation 
of the last decade. 

“The lapse of the treaty of the 
early fifties, which American and 
Canadian politicians alike thought 
would be permanently ruinous to 
Canadian prosperity, has worked out 
an exceeding advantage for Canada. 
It may have sent thousands of Cana- 
dians into the United States, but it 
had cleared the way for a national 
policy in Canada, 
smoke of many factory chimneys is 
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the effective incense, and it presaged, 
as a secondary sequel, the great im- 
migration from the United States to 
western Canada, that is as extraord- 
inary to stay-at-home Americans as 
the Ananias Club is to unsophisti- 
cated Canadians.” 

Here Mr. Hawkes took a fling at 
the advocates of reciprocal trade re- 
lations, when he said: “At reciproc- 
ity in goods the politicians are dis- 
mal failures. But there has been a 
blessed reciprocity in men, a reci- 
procity that has confounded the 
overwise on both sides of the line. 

“As far as I can make it out, the 
sons and daughters of the Maritime 
Provinces have taken most of the 
things they care to reach out for in 
New England—probably because 
most of them are of Scotch descent. 
In the North Western states, when- 
ever you scratch a_ particularly 
shrewd, unassuming, successful busi- 
ness man the chances are you will 
find a native born Canadian, or the 
husband of a Canadian wife. 

“In Minnesota recently, I was re- 
minded of a story I heard in Cape 
Town of Joseph Chamberlain. 
When that statesman had visited 
Johannesburg, he was asked what he 
thought of the golden city of the 
Rand. ‘Johannesburg, said Mr. 
Chamberlain, ‘consists mostly of 
mining engineers, mostly Americans,. 
mostly Hennen Jennings.’ Minne- 
sota, I think, is mostly Canadian, 
mostly railroadman, mostly Jim 
Hill. 

“T will be told, of course, that Can- 
ada is mostly railways, mostly C. P. 
R., mostly Van Horne and Shaugh- 
nessy. That is largely true, al- 
though Canada, contemporaneously 
with the incursion of the American 
farmer, started growing and keeping 
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her own railway genii. The repay- 
ment to Canada in kind for the men 
loaned to the United States has only 
begun. Barely half a million of the 
far-seeing agricultural population of 
the United States has, so far, crossed 
into Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta. The procession will con- 
tinue until the prophecy of the first 
United States consul at Winnipeg, 
Sir Saskatchewan Taylor, is fulfilled, 
and the valley of the Saskatchewan 
becomes the vastest bread-producing 
territory on the globe. 

“There is this general likeness in 
the manufacturing and _ plowing 
Americans who have come to Can- 
ada,—they represent the best of their 
respective classes. The great manu- 
facturers, who have established 
themselves in Canada sent their 
most capable managers to Canada,— 
not because the Canadian is a diffh- 
cult proposition to handle, but be- 
cause conditions are changing in the 
dominion, and they must have the 
best men to meet them. The farmer 
who sold his dear land in Ohio and 
Iilinois, bought more and cheaper 
land in Saskatchewan, and went into 
a new country prepared to master 
and accustom himself and his prog- 
eny to a new environment. He made 
money from the beginning. One 
who settled at Davidson, arrived at 
the station with his steam plowing 
outfit at 1 o’clock, and at 2.30 was 
turning over the sod, six furrows at 
atime, 

“But there is more in the Ameri- 
can ‘invasion’ of Canada than thou- 
sand-acre fields of wheat. There is 
a readjustment of civic outlook and 
conduct. The strenuous devotion of 
Americans to their flag is one of the 
glories of the republic. It is curious 
to observe, sometimes, the passion- 
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ate surprise with which patriotic 


men of the nation which has taken 


millions of citizens from other na- 
tions, receive the statement that 
thousands of American born citizens, 
who had migrated to Canada, have 
taken the oath of allegiance of their 
adopted country. Sometimes they 
think that this kind of reciprocity is 
going too far, and talk as though 
they feared Canada would annex the 
United States. That is not likely to 
happen, for Canada has troubles of 
her own. 

“But there is no ground for regret, 
much less alarm in this reconstruc- 
tion of allegiance, for George the 
Third is dead, and Canada governs 
herself entirely as she pleases and 
sends no dollar of taxation outside 
her own geographical limits. I have 
always held the view that a country 
that is good enough to prosper in is 
good enough to tie up to. The man 
who, independent of the police, emi- 
grated from his native heath, discov- 
ers that civic affection is like filial, 
conjubial and paternal love. No 
Scotsman objects to Andrew Car- 
negie for thinking of America first, 
and the land of his birth second. No 
American begrudges Carnegie his 
devotion to Scotland. 

“It is the same with the American 
in Canada. He celebrates the 
Fourth of July. Nobody complains 
that he is slow to understand that 
the First of July (Dominion Day) is 
an equally fine day. That blessed 
realization will come in good time. 
The admirable things in Canadian 
life are making their impression on 
Americans.” 

When asked what was to be the 
outcome of all this exchange of men, 
this intermarrying of ideas, Mr. 
Hawkes said that answer was obvi- 
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ous. “The peoples of the Republic 
and the Dominion have a common 
origin, a common literature, a com- 
mon tongue. The English speaking 
races are folded in the Republic and 
in the Empire, and the least pene- 
trating mind can see that, spite of 
fleeting irritations between them- 
selves, the Empire and the Republic 
are bound to exert similar and bene- 
ficial influence in world politics. 
The Dominion is singularly happy in 
its relation to both. It could be 
singularly powerful if its leaders in 
school, in journalism and in politics 
measured half up to their opportuni- 
ties. In the attainment of that end, 
the case of the American in Canada 
is enviable indeed. Its only danger 
is suggested by the venerable warn- 
ing to those of whom all men speak 
well.” 





THE CARDED WOOL 
INTEREST. 





Gordon Dobson to Senator Hale. 





Recommends Either an Ad Valorem 
Duty or a Specific Duty on the 
Scoured Wool Basis—Willing There 
Should be Ample Protection to 
Wool Growers but Asks Equality 
Between the Woolen and Worsted 
Manufacturers. 


On the 2d of June Gordon Dob- 
son, President of the American 
Woolen Manufacturers’ Association 
(carded instead of combed wool) 
sent the following letter to Senator 
Hale of Maine (Mr. Gordon’s state) 
which, though not complying with 
Mr. Hale’s request for such a new 
draft of Schedule K as will suit the 
carded wool men, yet presents alter- 
native suggestions of a remedy for 
what is now complained of, and indi- 
cates a purpose to keep up agitation 
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for a new revision if the schedule is 
not made about right, at this session. 
Here is the letter: 


Hon. Eugene Hale, Washington, D. C. 

Sir—We have your letter of the 12th 
inst., in which you ask us to strike out 
from a copy of Schedule K of the Ding- 
ley tariff what we do not wish to ap- 
pear and write in what we want to ap- 
pear, to make it as we would like to 
have it read when enacted into law. In 
complying as far as possible with your 
request we will at the same time state 
why we cannot do all that you ask. 

We are manufacturers of wool goods 
by the carded woolen process. Schedule 
K covers all products of wool, whether 
in the raw state, partly manufactured or 
finished, and by whatever process. To 
comply with your request it would be 
necessary for us to recommend classifi- 
cations, tariff rates and methods of as- 
sessment, not only for the goods we 
manufacture, but also for those we do 
not make, and for the raw material ior 
our mills. 

Let us begin with the raw material. 
We have already stated to the Commit- 
tee on Finance our objections to the 
present specific duties on grease wool, 
which are levied on grease and dirt as 
well as on wool, and to the prohibitory 
duties on by-products. They shut us 
out from the supply of foreign wool and 
by-products suited for our industry, and 
give the users of light shrinking comb- 
ing wools access to the foreign markets 
at a very low rate of duty. By this ar- 
rangement the wool grower is deprived 
of the protection contemplated under 
the law, the worsted spinning industry 
enjoys special favors of great value, the 
carded woolen industry is strangled, 
while the ultimate consumer is deprived 
of an adequate supply of wool goods. 

The complete remedy for these ine- 
qualities under the present law is an 
ad valorem tariff on wool, which auto- 
matically adjusts itself to all the condi- 
tions by which a tariff should be regu- 
lated. We recommend this complete 
solution to Congress. It would be man- 
ifestly improper for us to do more than 
to suggest to you a particular rate on 
wool. First, because we are not fa- 
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miliar with the business or cost of pro- 
ducing wool in this country or abroad; 
and, second, because we are buyers and 
users of wool and, therefore, financially 
interested in obtaining a supply of this 
material at as low a cost as possible. In 
revising Schedule K the first thing is to 
fix the tariff rate on wool, which is the 
basis of the entire schedule of duties. 
This rate should be fair to the wool 
grower and the consumer of wool 
goods, and should bear uniformly on all 
branches of the wool manufacturing in- 
dustry. The rate on wool must be fixed 
before it is possible for anyone to frame 
a system of duties on wool goods. For 
your guidance in fixing the tariff rate on 
wool we want to submit the following 
statement showing the quantity and 
value of the wool of classes I and 2 im- 
ported during the five years ending 
June, 1907, together with the amount of 
specific duty collected and the ad valo- 
rem equivalent of that duty: 

“Quantity, 426,036,605 pounds; value, 
$93,667,059; duty collected, $47,559,548; 
ad valorem equivalent, 50.8 per cent.” 

This statement shows that if the duty 
collected on the wool imports for these 
five years had been ad valorem it would 
have been 50.8 per cent. This measures 
the protection the wool grower has been 
receiving under the Dingley tariff on an 
ad valorem basis. The importations 
have been confined to grease wools on 
which the shrinkage did not exceed 55 
per cent., running as low as I5 per 
cent., the average shrinkage being about 
40 per cent. An ad valorem tariff on 
wool will remove completely the in- 
equalities by which the carded woolen 
industry is burdened and the worsted 
industry favored. 

We also desire to call your attention 
to the fact that if the complete remedy 
for the-inequalities in the wool tariff is 
not applied by the adoption of ad valo- 
rem duties, a partial remedy is available 
by levying a specific duty on the scoured 
weight. We ask that, whatever duty is 
levied on wool, it be applied without the 
arbitrary distinctions that now exist be- 
tween unwashed, washed, sorted, and 
scoured wools, and that the division into 
class 1 and class 2 be abolished. The 
cost of washing, sorting, and scouring is 
trifling and the ad valorem or speeific 
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rate on the scoured weight can be made 
to cover such cost. 

Either of the methods above sug- 
gested would raise the tariff rate on 
light shrinking wools to a point at 
which all wools, including those heavy 
shrinking grades now excluded by du- 
ties rising as high as 800 per cent., 
would be admitted at the same tariff tax, 
and thus the wool grower would obtain 
better protection than at present. 

As a suggestion to you in revising the 
Dingley tariff on wool, its by-products 
and wool goods, we respectfully call 
your attention to the following extract 
from the political platform of 1908, 
which stated the principle that should 
guide you in the tariff revision in which 
you are now engaged: 

“In all tariff legislation the true prin- 
ciple of protection is best maintained by 
the imposition of such duties as will 
equal the difference between the cost of 
production at home and abroad, to- 
gether with a reasonable profit to Amer- 
ican industries,” 

Rates of duty on wool and its by- 
products that bear equally on all 
branches of wool manufacturing and are 
satisfactory to both the wool grower 
and the American consumer of wool 
goods will be satisfactory to us. A 
tariff on the manufactures of wool 
based on the principle stated in the 
above extract will also be satisfactory 
to us. When the rates of duty on wool 
and its by-products are determined it 
will be possible to complete the revision 
of Schedule K. 

We want, however, to call your at- 
tention again to the fact that Schedule 
K covers a wide range of fabrics other 
than carded woolen goods, and that the 
proper way to complete the revision is 
for you to enlist the co-operation of all 
branches of the wool manufacturing in- 
dustry—wool-growing, carded woolen, 
worsted, knitting, carpet and felt—under 
conditions that will make it impossible 
for anyone to obtain an unfair advan- 
tage, or for the domestic industry to be 
deprived of adequate protection. 

We do not claim to be less selfish or 
less anxious to do business under favor- 
able conditions than are those engaged 
in wool growing or the other branches 
of wool manufacturing that we have 
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named. What we want to make clear 
to you is that, burdened by the inequali- 
ties of the present tariff and conscious 
of the powerful popular sentiment in 
favor of the transaction of public busi- 
ness with justice to all, whether rich or 
poor, producer or consumer, desire to 
obtain a thorough and honest revision 
of Schedule K, under which every inter- 
est from the wool grower to the ulti- 
mate consumer will have fair play and 
the policy of adequate protection to 
American industry will be maintained. 
If your committee will bring about such 
conditions for the revision of Schedule 
K we are confident that, after the rates 
of duty on wool and by-products have 
been determined, you can, with the co- 
operation of all interests affected, com- 
plete easily and quickly the revision of 
Schedule K as applied to manufactures 
of wool. 

In conclusion we want to state our 
belief that any other course by which 
the existing inequalities in the Dingley 
tariff are continued will result in a con- 
tinuance of the agitation for a thorough 
revision of the tariff and thus keep the 
country in a state of uncertainty and 
suspense. We appeal to you as friends 
of protection to improve the oppor- 
tunity you now possess and discharge 
the duty that rests upon you to revise 
Schedule K of the Dingley tariff so that 
it will be fair to all and an enduring 
monument to the wisdom of the Sixty- 
first Congress. Yours very truly, 

Gordon Dobson, 
President American Woolen Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 





WHY THE TARIFF IS 
NEEDED. 





From the San Francisco Chronicle. 


The free trader is a versatile crea~ 
ture. He can sing his song to any 
tune. Recently it has been made 
clear that the price of steel rails has 
been lower by $5 a ton during sev- 
eral months than in England. The 
publication of this fact, instead of 
causing him to feel the absurdity of 
his charge that the tariff on steel 
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rails is a heavy tax under which 
Americans are groaning, induces 
him to ask, “If that is the case, why 
retain the tariff?” The question im- 
plies dense ignorance of the subject. 
It ignores the fact that Great Brit- 
ain is not the only country in Europe 
producing steel rails, and that there 
are such things in the Old World as 
organizations having for their ob- 
ject the creation of foreign trade, 
even if sacrifices are necessary to 
bring about that result. 

Germany has numerous exporting 
combinations which at times deliber- 
ately encourage the shipment at a 
loss to foreign countries of the arti- 
cles which they produce and control. 
One of the strongest of these bodies 
is composed of ironmasters. As a 
result of their manipulations they 
have succeeded in seriously injuring 
the iron and steel industry of Great 
Britain. The practice of what is 
called “dumping,” which is possible 
under the British free-trade system, 
is indulged in by these German com- 
bines, and the inroads made on the 
trade of the manufacturers of the 
United Kingdom through it have, 
more than any other cause, brought 
the British to a serious consideration 
of the desirability of returning to 
protection. 

The object of the “dumpers” is not 
always the same. Their first pur- 
pose is to maintain prices in the do- 
mestic market at a figure which will 
enable them to manufacture a sur- 
plus for export, and by increasing 
the volume of their trade to keep 
their works in operation as continu- 
ously as possible. By careful man- 
agement this method of conducting 
the industry is rendered profitable 
when the conditions are normal. 
But occasions arise when the Ger- 
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man combinations are prepared to 
continue the practice even though an 
apparent sacrifice is involved. 
Among these may be enumerated 
the disposition to take advantage of 
a rival by underselling him in his 
own territory when he offers the 
opportunity. This has been done 
repeatedly during recent years and 
has given rise to the vigorous British 
protest against what are called un- 
fair German methods. But protests 
are unavailing because the British 
have deprived themselves of the 
power of self-defense. 

The United States has made no 
such blunder and is not likely to do 
so, as there are men in Congress 
who understand the situation and 
cannot be influenced by the demands 
of the uninformed or the machina- 
tions of those who are desirous of 
breaking down the system which has 
made this country the greatest man- 
ufacturing nation of the world and 
which must be retained if we desire 


to maintain our industrial pre- 
eminence. The tariff on rails does 
not operate to make their cost 


higher to the American consumer, 
but it does present an effectual bar- 
rier to the dumping process, which, 
could it be successfully employed 
against us, would soon cripple our 
chief industries. If that were per- 
mitted we would be called upon to 
pay the penalty of indiscretion, as 
we were in former years when we 
were at the mercy of.the foreigner. 
In those days it was no uncommon 
thing for the price of steel rails to 
be doubled on us when our demand 
was brisk. When we were unable 
to buy prices were low. Since we 
have our own rolling mills, which 
work behind an unbreachable tariff 
wall, we have always had cheap 
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rails, and the consumer has not been 
compelled to submit to the indignity 
of having the price jumped up on 
him when he was called upon to buy. 
Prices have been comparatively 
steady, and so low that we are able 
to use about three times as much per 
capita of iron products as any other 
people. Our ability to do so is 
wholly due to the tariff and we can 
only maintain our position by retain- 
ing it in effective force. 





CARDED WOOL MANUFACTUR- 
ERS’ ASSOCIA TIOR 





At a meeting of carded woolen manu- 
facturers in New York, May 21, a new 
association was formed. We copy the 


following report from the Textile 
World Record: 
As stated in the call the special 


object of the meeting was to form a 
permanent organization, and this result 
was accomplished by organizing the 
Carded Woolen Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, with the following officers: 

President, Edward Moir, Marcellus, 
Nive 

Vice President, Gordon Dobson, Pitts- 
field, Me. 


Secretary, Arthur Wheelock, Ux- 
bridge, Mass. 
Treasurer, William Park, Stafford 


Springs, Conn. 

Directors: H. J. Hamill, Germantown, 
Phila. Pa.; Robert Bleakie, Boston, 
Mass.; Mark D. Ring, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Angus Park, Hanover, Conn.; John 
Houston, Guilford, Me. 

By-laws were adopted and it was de- 
cided that the office of the association 
shall be at 450 Old South Building, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

While this association is the out- 
growth of the contest over the pending 
revision of the tariff it will include with- 
in the scope of its activities all ques- 
tions affecting the welfare of the carded 
woolen industry. And while the first 
work it is called upon to do is in the na- 
ture of a contest of tariff schedules it is. 
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announced that the association will hold 
itself ready to co-operate with other as- 
sociations and individuals in furthering 
the common interests of the trade. . 

The new association will occupy the 
offices formerly occupied by the Maine 
Carded Woolen Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, which, as our readers know, was 
organized a few months ago as a result 
of the pending tariff revision. The 
Maine Association included practically 
every carded woolen manufacturer in 
the State of Maine and under the leader- 
ship of Gordon Dobson has done very 
efficient service in protecting the inter- 
ests not only of the Maine industry, but 
of the carded woolen industry of the 
United States as well. 


SPECIFIC DUTIES. | 





Robert Ellis Thompson in the Irish World. 


Mr. Aldrich and Mr. Lodge both 
contend that the new duties on cot- 
ton manufacture are not an advance 
upon those of the Dingley Tariff, 
while the “insurgents” allege that 
they are, and seem to be ready to 
accept the continuance of the pres- 
ent duties without any reduction. 
The form of the duties certainly is 
changed, and that for the better. 
From ad valorem they become spe- 
cific. ‘They are to be collected, not 
according to the alleged value of the 
imported goods, but according to 
the number of yards in each piece. 
Now the most careful translation of 
an ad valorem duty into a specific 
will give a resulting duty which will 
be higher in hard times, and periods 
of depression, for at such times the 
ad valorem duty sinks nearly to the 
vanishing point, giving almost no 
protection when most is needed. It 
will be lower when business is 
flourishing, prices are high, and the 
home producer has least need of 
protection. In the present condition 
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of the market, when Europe is 
dumping into our ports great quan- 
tities of cheap cotton, an ad valorem 
duty will fall much lighter upon such 
goods than would the specific duty 
which Mr. Aldrich proposes, and it 
is right that it should. 

This principle was recognized in 
the English Corn Laws, which taxed 
foreign wheat most heavily when 
prices were lowest, and raised the 
duty as prices fell. It was recog- 
nized even by John Calhoun in 
1846, when he suggested that the 
duties of the Horizontal Tariff 
should be so adjusted as to rise 
when prices fell, and fall when prices 
rose. The Tariff of 1842 stands out 
from our other Tariffs as applying 
the method of specific duties, and it 
rendered immense services to the 
country, one of the greatest being 
its conversion of Henry C. Carey 
from Free Trade. Mr. Aldrich has 
done well to apply the same method, 
to the extent to which he has done 
so, in this new Tariff, which prob- 
ably will rank with that of 1842 in 
its merits, and enjoy a far longer 
lease: of) life. 


THE “INSURGENT” SENA- 
TORS. 





Robert Ellis Thompson in the Irish World. 

It is not possible to be compli- 
mentary to the “insurgent” Repub- 
licans. Each and all of them were 
chosen to the Senate upon the pro- 
fession that they are Protectionists; 
but no one would infer this from the 
tone and substance of their 
speeches. The Free Trade assump- 
tions seem to underlie every speech 
they make. That the American 
manufacturer adds the duty to the 
price of the article; that their supply 
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of the national demand for staple 
articles is not more advantageous 
than would be our purchasing the 
same articles from foreign pro- 
ducers; that the sole interest of the 
American consumer is in the cheap- 
ness of what he buys; that our pres- 
ent system of manufactures owes 
nothing to the enactment and con- 
tinuance of protection to home in- 
dustry, but would have arisen 
through natural causes if we had 
followed a perfectly passive policy; 
that while the earnings of other 
classes of capitalists may be quite 
honest and worthy of esteem, those 
of the manufacturers are a sort of 
plunder of the American people— 
these are the statements implied and 
in some cases expressed by these al- 
leged ‘“‘Protectionists,’ who have no 
more business to occupy Republican 
seats in the national Senate, than 
has Mr. McVeagh to sit in a Repub- 
lican Cabinet. 





From the San Francisco Chronicle. 

Senator La Follette of Wisconsin 
expresses apprehension that the 
failure of Congress to make a heavy 
cut in tariff rates will prove embar- 
rassing to the Republican party. He 
is mistaken. His pretended adher- 
ence to that party, has been a far 
greater embarrassment to real Re- 
publicans and has done more harm 
to the organization than the disap- 
pointment which may be created by 
his misrepresentations and those of 
other men who masquerade as Re- 
publicans and protectionists, but 
who are really sympathizers with 
the chief aspiration of the Demo- 
cratic party to hamper the industrial 
system of the United States by giv- 
ing the foreigner an unfair advan- 
tage in its markets. 

Senator Aldrich is too well ac- 
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quainted with the history of tariff 
legislation to be frightened with 
bogies of the kind paraded by La 
Follette. He knows that the efforts 
of free traders to break down the 
protective system are always unsuc- 
cessful in this country because the 
sound sense of the people prevents 
them from being led very far astray 
by specious theories of cheapness. 
They may be beguiled for short in- 
tervals by talk about the interests of 
consumers, but it does not take 
them long to perceive the absurdity 
of an appeal of that kind to a Na- 
tion of workers whose prosperity is 
absolutely dependent upon _ the 
profits of production. And, besides, 
everyday experience and a_ knowl- 
edge of what is occurring in the 
world outside of the United States, 
teaches them that they are doing 
very well as consumers, inasmuch as 
they are able to use a far larger 
quantity per capita of almost every 
article commonly demanded than 
any other people. 

What Senator Aldrich and other 
stanch supporters of the protective 
system fear and are fighting against 
is the possible evil effects of un- 
scientific meddling with the sched- 
ules of the tariff act. That is their 
business. They are equipped with 
a thorough knowledge of the work- 
ings of the system, while La Fol- 
lette, Beveridge and others, who 
are trying to do politics, have merely 
a superficial acquaintance with the 
subject, and are apparently incap- 
able of considering it in its broadest 
aspects. It is these larger purposes 
that are constantly kept in mind by 
Aldrich, and his efforts are solely di- 
rected to securing legislation which 
will preserve the advantages which 
the retention of the domestic market 
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gives to the American manufac- 
turer. Genuine protectionists know 
that only by this means can pros- 
perity be secured and maintained, 
and that it is idle to seek for it by 
adopting the discredited methods oi 
Cobdenism. When the tariff meas- 
ure comes from the hands of Con- 
gress and is finally made a law by 
the signature of the President, it will 
be a protective measure such as the 
Republican National Convention de- 
manded. Had the Democratic 
party, headed by Mr. Bryan, won 
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out at the polls, La Follette might 
have allied himself with the victors 
and won success for his views and 
disaster for the industrial interests 
of the country, but he is powerless 
to accomplish anything of the kind 
at present. The only thing he can 
do is to exhibit the fact that he does 
not sympathize with the only dis- 
tinctive policy of the Republican 
party, which would be better off if 
he would drop himself from its 
membership roll. 


THe PROLECTIVE TARIFE SYSTEM. 


Extracts from the Speech of Hon. Chauncey M. Depew, of New York, in the United States 
Senate, May 17. 


Two men have had dominating influ- 
ence upon American industries, both 
men of extraordinary ability, and one a 
commanding genius of all time. They 
were Alexander Hamilton and Robert J. 
Walker. Hamilton was one of those 
marvelous intelligences which can be 
accounted for by no rule, who have no 
predecessors or successors. We know 
little or nothing of him before he landed 
in New York at 17. He asked Prince- 
ton if she would graduate him if he 
could do four years in two, and that 
sturdy old president, Doctor Wither- 
spoon, said: “No; the curriculum must 
be gone through.” Kings College, now 
Columbia, in New York, accepted the 
proposition. Before he was 20 he had so 
stated in a pamphlet the American ar- 
gument that its authorship was ascribed 
to the greatest minds of the revolution. 
He proposed to Morris, the banker of 
the revolution, a scheme for refunding 
the continental currency which would 
have saved the national credit, and 
which was substantially adopted during 
and after the civil war. He organized 
the customs and the internal revenue of 
the country upon a basis which con- 
tinues with few modifications to this 
day. He found our country purely ag- 
ricultural. He knew that Great Britain 


had prohibited manufacturing in the col- 
onies and the entrance into the market 
of products of any other lands except 
the mother country. He grasped as no 
other man of his time did the boundless 
natural resources of the United States. 
He saw that if we remained purely agri- 
cultural we must be a country of limited 
populations, widely distributed, and so 
dependent upon the rest of the world 
that we never could become prosperous, 
powerful, and productive people. He 
was the first to recognize the fact that 
there is no limit of growth to a country 
of sufficient area if it possesses both the 
raw matérial and productive power. His 
report upon manufactures made as Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to the Congress 
is the foundation upon which we have 
builded the greatest industrial nation 
the world has ever known. 

Robert J. Walker lived and was edu- 
cated in a part of our country whose al- 
most sole product was cotton. Its peo- 
ple manufactured nothing. They even 
relied upon outside territory for their 
food and clothes. The practical ques- 
tion with him was the cheapest products 
in clothing, food, machinery, and all the 
necessities of life for a people engaged 
in one form of agriculture. But it was 
more than that which created Robert J. 
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Walker. If we read the speeches of the 
southern statesmen of his period, we 
find in them a wealth of learning in the 
classics of English literature and a 
complete absorption in the theories of 
Adam Smith. Many of them were edu- 
cated in the best schools abroad. They 
had leisure for wide reading and refined 
culture at home, and they had no touch 
with or understanding of those thriving 
industrial communities which were in- 
viting immigration, building cities, con- 
structing railroads, and planting fac- 
tories beside the water powers. He de- 
clared that the tariff should be levied 
for the purposes of revenue only, and he 
committed his party to the principle. 

The ideas of Hamilton and of Walker 
have been struggling ever since for the 
conquest of the world. Hamilton is 
master of every State in our Union. No 
matter what plea may be entered as to 
the purpose for which protection is de- 
sired, the Senator who asks for it ac- 
knowledges at once the supremacy of 
Hamilton. Hamilton’s policy has re- 
paired the ravages of war. It has 
created in the States which were—and 
some still are—dominated by the 
Walker view new industries, which are 
developing local and national wealth 
and supporting large populations. The 
ideas of Hamilton have crossed the 
oceans; they have captured every coun- 
try in the world except Great Britain; 
they have become the controlling policy 
in every one of the British colonies. The 
fight to the death is now going on in the 
last citadel of Adam Smith, Richard 
Cobden, and Robert J. Walker—the 
British Isles. It is a contest which I 
believe must result there, as everywhere 
else, in the triumph of the ideas of Alex- 
ander Hamilton. 

Great Britain’s control of the wool 
and cotton industries now is shared 
with protective countries whose markets 
she formerly monopolized. She is fight- 
ing with them a losing battle in Asiatic 
markets, where all the world competes. 
Her great rival, Germany, with as good 
machinery and cheaper labor and an 
equal command of the raw materials, is 
entering the English market under that 
well-known economic rule by which 
manufacturers of every country, in order 
to keep their mills in operation and their 
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men employed, sell the surplus practi- 
cally at cost in other countries. This. 
process is filling the English market and 
driving one industry after another to the 
wall. Great Britain is grasping slowly 
the economic fact that anything pro- 
duced in another country and sold with- 
in her territory puts out of employment 
and reduces to public charity exactly the 
number of men in England who are em- 
ployed in producing this article in Ger- 
aria tiy eh 

The eloquent and learned speeches. 
which have been delivered here have de- 
veloped a new kind of protection. The 
new school believe in the principle, but 
oppose its application. Our southern 
friends reject the principle of protec- 
tion, but believe in its application to 
their own products. I believe if a com- 
mittee were appointed, composed exclu- 
sively of the Senators on our side who. 
object most violently to this bill, that 
they would have more difficulty in agree- 
ing with one another than it is under- 
stood our Democratic members had 
when they caucused the measure. 

Human nature is fallible and so is 
human testimony. When a committee 
whose ability, experience, industry, and 
integrity are cordially admitted on all 
sides, after months of examinations 
which have included the testimony of 
both sides, the manufacturer and the 
importer, and have had constantly at 


_ their sessions and to aid in the review of 


this testimony the trained experts of the 
Treasury Department, the General Ap- 
praiser’s Office, and the custom-house, 
make a report, I hesitate to place my 
judgment against theirs, when theirs is 
unanimous, upon subjects on which su- 
perficial inquiry and a limited amount of 
information only are possible to any 
Senator. I have found that I can do 
better after hearing the statements of 
both sides to ascertain if I have gained 
any information which was not avail- 
able to the committee in arriving at 
their conclusions. I know it is possible 
in the many subdivisions of the different 
schedules for some article to have had 
its relations to the markets so changed 
by invention or discovery that a new 
light has come not visible before even to 
the parties most interested; but I have 
found in all such cases on a fair presen- 
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tation of the matter if there was any- 
thing new the committee had an open 
mind for a review. There is scarcely an 
article in these schedules upon which I 
have not received conflicting testimony 
from the parties interested, upon which 
it would be possible to base an argu- 
ment on either side. But it would be an 
enormous and an impossible task for 
any Senator to constitute himself a court 
of appeal and claim that he had greater 
sources of information upon which to 
base a judgment than it was possible 
during all these months for our com- 
mittee to obtain. They had the benefit 
of the thirteen volumes of testimony 
taken by the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee of the House as well as their 
WH ay 4), i 

The Senator from Minnesota (Mr. 
Clapp), in a very eloquent and attrac- 
tive address, feared that the Republican 
party was rushing rapidly and blindly 
upon the rocks because the pledge of the 
party and the expectation of the people 
were that there should be a general re- 
vision downward. In my judgment the 
pledge of the party and the expectation 
of the people are that we should do 
exact justice in this matter, upon every 
schedule in the bill, and upon every one 
of the 2,000 items which are affected. I 
believe that the practice of protection, 
which has made our country what it is 
and our people what they are, has as 
firm a hold upon the electorate as ever. 
I believe that it is thoroughly under- 
stood and assented to by the masses that 
we should arrange our tariff policy as 
to constantly enlarge the area of pro- 
duction and employment within our own 
borders, and do it by imposing a duty 
which will equalize the cost of produc- 
tion, with due regard to the higher wage 
which we expect otr artisans to have 
over those which prevail in countries in 
competition with us. 

We have lost sight in this debate of 
changes in the cost of production; that 
from 1860 to 1909 wages have more than 
doubled; that they have advanced 25 per 
cent. since the Dingley bill was enacted; 
that the hours of labor have been re- 
duced from a third to a quarter;- and 
that, inasmuch as in every production 
Jabor is from 60 to 90 per cent. of the 
cost, we have thus increased our cost 
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from 25 to 50 per cent. We have lost 
sight of the fact that this beneficent but 
almost revolutionary movement for the 
benefit of the workers has not advanced 
in anything like the same proportion in 
European countries. 

Our labor leaders recognize that one of 
the acute difficulties which meet them is 
that the immigrants who come here are 
glad at first to accept from a quarter to 
a third less in wages than we are accus- 
tomed to. It is only the labor unions 
and the contract-labor laws against im- 
migration which prevent us being 
Swamped in this respect. Congestion of 
population always results in lower 
wages and longer hours. When the line 
is closely drawn between employment 
and starvation, because there are two, 
or three, or four, or ten hungry for a 
single job, there is a loss of independ- 
ence and individuality, and the doctrine 
of self-preservation compels conditions 
which are abhorrent to us. The first 
principle of that American citizenship 
upon which we must rest our future, as 
has rested our past, is adequate com- 
pensation for the American standard of 
living and the comforts of the Ameri- 
can home. Immigrants, when they first 
come here and receive our wages on a 
scale to which they have never been ac- 
customed, are apt to live as they did in 
their own country, with the result that 
they save 60 per cent., and in a few 
years are able to return to the land of 
their birth as capitalists. That process 
is going on constantly with us to the ex- 
tent of hundreds of thousands a year. It 
is not healthy for our body politic to 
have that kind of citizenship. 

The telegraph, the cable, the flying 
stéamers, have made practically all the 
world one. No country today of the 
highly organized industrial nations has 
any superiority over another in its ma- 
chinery. The inventions of one land 
are quickly copied and duplicated in an- 
other. The German chemists, who are 
the most expert and patient workers in 
the world, have produced some 4oo dif- 
ferent articles out of coal tar. They 
have enormously enlarged the pharma- 
copoeia of all nations. The formulas 
are soon understood and other nations 
can use them. We have the raw ma- 
terial. To the extent to which we can 
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duplicate we have that much more em- 
ployment among ourselves. To the ex- 
tent that we purchase on the other side 
we lose just that amount of employment 
‘in our own country. If all the world 
was alike, if the cost of production was 
the same everywhere, if wages and 
hours were the same in all nations and 
among all races, then we could have the 
same conditions that exist between our 
own States. 

The city of Dundee in Scotland had a 
very large industry in the making from 
jute of cotton bagging. It was a mo- 
nopoly. They made the bagging for the 
cotton not only for the United States, 
but for all the other countries. Our 
manufacturers found that with a suffi- 
cient tariff this bagging could be suc- 
cessfully produced in this country. It 
led to the creation in different States of 
some 300 mills with the employment of 
many thousands of people. The tariff 
did not destroy the Dundee factories, 
because it was not high enough to pre- 
vent competition, and the Dundee fac- 
tories still had other fields than the 
United States for their operation. But 
mills were established in India where 
labor was 30 cents a day, against 75 in 
Dundee and $1.50 to $2 in the United 
States. Great Britain being a free-trade 
country the Dundee millers were bank- 
rupted, and a large population added to 
the already increasing numbers of the 
unemployed. Now we are met with a 
demand to wipe out our own mills and 
throw out of employment our own peo- 
ple in order to let in this cheap Indian 
production, with which it is impossible 
to compete except by tariff protection. 
Who would be benefited? There are no 
shrewder manufacturers and merchants 
in the world than the English, and they 
control these factories and are already 
in our market. When they have a mo- 
nopoly the cost to the cotton farmer 
will be raised far beyond what he pays 
today and he will be utterly helpless. 
You may say he could escape that by 
again renewing the tariff, but it takes 
hundreds of thousands of dollars to or- 
ganize a mill, and capital after such an 
experience would never enter upon the 
uncertain sea of hysterical legisla- 
whet rg Oe 

I might cite a hundred such instances 
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where the changing conditions of pro- 
duction and of cost, as governed by 
wages, by hours, and by invention, make 
the rule of a revision downward simply 
the adoption of practically free trade. 

What has been accomplished by pro- 
tection is happily instanced in our State 
of New York among many industries. 
Hats have built up a thriving city at 
Yonkers and are building other indus- 
trial communities in other parts of the 
State. The protection for men’s gloves 
has created a community of 30,000 peo- 
ple and reduced the price from two and 
one-half to three dollars, as it was when 
England had the monopoly, to a dollar 
and a dollar and a half. Now, the great 
English manufacturers are moving to 
Gloversville. An equivalent protection 
for women’s gloves would lead in two 
years to the employment of 50,000 men 
to the destruction of the foreign mo- 
nopoly and would give to our own peo- 
ple an article much cheaper and better 
than they have now. The same results 
have followed in a thriving community’ 
of 30,000 in the finishing of lumber at 
Tonawanda and corresponding results 
at Ogdensburg and other places. I 
might enlarge this list almost indef- 
initely. 

No country can show figures like 
these: That since Republican protection 


~became a fixed policy the wealth of the 


United States has increased six times, 
our foreign trade three times, the wages 
in our factories three times, our railroad 
mileage six times, our foreign commerce 
three times, and the value of our man- 
ufactured products seven times, our ex- 
ports from 1897 to 1909 300 per cent. 
Except for these conditions we never 
could have had our railroads carry- 
ing populations to the farms and pro- 
ductive possibilities carrying the factory 
near’ to the raw material; we never 
could have had manufacturing centers 
which brought the markets to the farm- 
er’s door; we never could have had the 
consumers, whose numbers and whose 
prosperity give the farmer his oppor- 
tunity, the manufacturer his oppor- 
tunity, the merchant his opportunity, 
the railroad its opportunity, and the 
steamboat and the canal their oppor- 
tunities. 

There never was greater nonsense 
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than this attempt to establish irrecon- 
cilable antagonism between producers 
and consumers. They are constantly in- 
terchangeable. Our country buys one- 
third of the productions of the earth. 
Why? Because we have the money. 
Why the money? Because we have the 
employment, and with the employment 
the wages, and with the wages the ac- 
quisition of the habits which make the 
luxuries of today the necessities of to- 
morrow. M 

My friend, the senior Senator from 
Iowa, in one of the ablest and most elo- 
quent addresses delivered in this Cham- 
ber, has attacked the wool and cotton 
schedules. That speech has been very 
widely quoted, more, I think, than any 
which has been made here. A can of 
dynamite intelligently exploded will get 
more headlines and editorial comment 
than all the railroad trains of the coun- 
try carrying the products of the farmer 
to the factories and the market, and of 
the markets of the country is distribut- 
ing the results of their sales back to the 
farms and the factories. Automatic 
prosperity is like the air we breathe—it 
has to be questioned to interest any- 
body. A close examination of the pic- 
turesque presentation of my _ distin- 
guished friend reduces his criticism 
more to the manner of administration 
than to the subject-matter of the law. 
No tariff act could be prepared cover- 
ing, as we are attempting to do now, 
the whole field of protective legislation 
without having paragraphs which are 
highly technical. Wool at one time was 
used only for clothes; now the subdi- 
visions in which it is used are almost in- 
finite. The difficulty of compressing 
within the new language which will not 
permit the shrewd and dishonest to es- 
cape its protection is exceedingly diffi- 
cult. 

The moment a tariff law is enacted 
tariff lawyers, importers, and experts 
are at work to find out how its provis- 
ions may be evaded by some change in 
manufacture or some device in the mix- 
ture of other articles which will enable 
what was intended to be placed under 
the highest duty to come in under the 
lowest. That is the most subtle and in- 
genious method of smuggling. No one 
can have read over even cursorily this 
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testimony or listened to the people from 
his own State who are engaged in these 
manufactures without learning to what 
extent this species of smuggling is car- 
ried on. It is right here that the cus- 
toms expert must be both able and 
honest. A deficiency in this respect is 
the opportunity of the importer and the 
injury of the domestic manufacturer and 
home labor. 

The appraiser, the customs officer, the 
treasury official on a salary of five or six 
thousand dollars a year is thus pitted 
against the $50,000 lawyer and the $25,- 
ooo expert in the service of the importer. 
It is a magnificent tribute to the civil 
service of our Government that it has 
officers to do this work so ably and hon- 
estly. There are men in these depart- 
ments who have ability sufficient to be 
at the head of great business enterprises 
or to be Cabinet officers who are proud 
to serve their country in these minor 
positions with an intelligence and devo- 
tion deserving of the highest commen- 
dation. 

There is nothing which gives me more 
pain than to have my idols broken. If 
wish that those professors of destruc- 
tive criticism who have murdered Wil- 
liam Tell and Arnold Winkelreid and al- 
most destroyed our faith in George 
Washington and Napoleon Bonaparte 
had never lived. The Bacon crypto- 
graph which demonstrates that there 
never was a Shakespeare does not ap- 
peal to me. Much of the argument 
made by professing protectionists has 
been to throw from their pedestals the 
statues of William Allison, William Mc- 
Kinley, and Governor Dingley. These 
three eminent creators and advocates of 
tariff bills are charged to have known 
little about what they were doing. No 
one charges them with dishonesty, 
either in thought or purpose, but the 
general impression left by the criticisms 
upon them is that their countrymen 
were never more mistaken than in the 
estimate which they have of them that 
they were the most distinguished as well 
as the best informed of protectionists. 
We must believe, if we are to credit the 
mistakes and failures which they are al- 
leged to have made in 1892 and 1807, 
that no statesmen ever occupied perma- 
nent positions in either House who were 
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so easily fooled. My faith in them is un- 
impaired. . 

There is nothing new under the sun, 
and the oldest of free-trade cries is the 
one of revision downward. In all the 
speeches that have been made here, so 
far as I can recall them, the only open 
and direct attack upon the protective 
system as a policy or a system has 
been from the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia (Mr. Bacon), but attacks 
have, nevertheless, been effective and 
deadly, and have produced their impres- 
sion upon the country because they 
came from our own household, from 
those who proclaim their undying faith 
in the principle, but claim that in prac- 
tice it leads to nearly all the disastrous 
results which are charged against it by 
its open enemies. Congressman Morri- 
son presented the only true rule if we 
are to adopt a revision downward. He 
proposed a horizontal reduction in the 
whole schedule of 25 per cent. To have 
accepted his plea would have been to 
admit his contention that there should 
be no such thing as a duty upon any 
article which should equalize the cost of 
production between this and other coun- 
tries with due regard to the wages of 
American labor. 

I was a delegate to the national con- 
vention at Chicago, and mingled as 
much as anyone with the representa- 
tives of the Republican party. I was 
one of the vice-presidents. At dinners 
given to favorite sons I frescoed and 
covered with flowers of rhetoric their 
candidates, and while admiring friends 
prophesied his success, we all, except 
him, knew that he was in the class of 
those “mentioned.” I spoke at public 
gatherings and in the halls of hotels for 
the candidate I wanted, and he, happily, 
as Vice-President, is the presiding of- 
ficer in the Senate. I was up as late as 
the youngest and as early as the oldest 
member of the convention. The absorb- 
ing question was not revision of the tar- 
iff, but the hope that Roosevelt would 
accept and the fear that he might take 
a renomination. The subject uppermost 
in all minds was not the tariff, but 
whether anarchy or sanity would pre- 
vail in the resolutions. When sanity 
won, there were the same progressive 
predictions of disasters, which were 
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answered at the election by the largest 
of our popular majorities for Taft and 
the platform. There was no discussion 
of, public or private, and no committals 
to, public or private, any method of the 
revision of the tariff. There was an un- 
derstanding, in which all Republicans 
are agreed, that the constantly changing 
conditions of production and invention 
and in cost in different countries not 
cnly justified but demanded an examina- 
tion of the tariff schedules which have 
been in existence for ten years, with a 
view to doing equal and exact justice to 
every one of these items within protec- 
tive principles which have been inserted 
in the Republican platform ever since 
the formation of the party. 

India’s accumulated hoards of wealth, 
locked up in strong iron boxes and se- 
creted, it is claimed, amounts to one bil- 
lion five hundred million dollars, and 
that this vast sum is being augmented 
annually to the amount of fifty-five mil- 
lion dollars. It is claimed by a few 
eminent authorities that the figures are 
exaggerated, while others no less prom- 
inent contend that the figures are not 
large enough. 





The Philadelphia Record-Herald, a 
rank free-trade paper, persists in harp- 
ing on what it is pleased to call the 
lower cost of production in the United 
States, and takes for illustration the shoe 
industry, in which machinery is largely 
employed. It overlooks the fact, how- 
ever, that the machinery can be pro- 
cured by the foreigner, and probably 
would be if we should open our markets 
to his surplus product of footwear. As 
for the superiority of American labor in 
the shoe or any other industry, that is 
an exploded idea. The factories of New 
England are filled with foreigners, and, 
so far as the outside world is informed, 
they manage to turn out as many shoes 
as the native artisan. Perhaps they are 
unable to make as good a showing in 
their own land, but it is undeniable that 
foreigners, when inducted into our meth- 
ods, are inspired with our hurry-up spirit 
and manage to give as good an account 
of themselves as the best of our pro- 
ducers.—San Francisco Chronicle. 
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“DOWNWARD REVISION” CORNERED. 


(Albert Clarke to the Springfield Republican.) 


In your recent article on the doc- 
trine of protection, after reciting the 
President’s interpretation of the Re- 
publican platform as meaning lower 
duties, and the declarations of 
McKinley and Reed that protection 
tends to reduce prices, and after ask- 
ing if this tendency does not justify 
the President or any one else in de- 
manding revision downward, you 
say that the President has the stand- 
patters neatly cornered and they can- 
not escape through intellectual 
force. 

Well, I am not a standpatter and 
I have no intellectual force to speak 
of, but if by standpatters you mean 
the supporters of adequate protec- 
tion, let me try my weakness and 
see if I cannot make that corner as 
wide as a barn door. 

Since the Dingley law was enacted 
Japan has become a great manutfac- 
turing nation and is selling many ar- 
ticles here at prices which threaten 
the life of some of our industries, be- 
cause the labor cost there is less 
than one-fifth what it is here. Ask 
Mr. Frank N. Look of Florence, 
Mass., whose brush factory is in 


your neighborhood, if the Dingley 
duty, which served very well against 
Europe, is anywhere near adequate 
against Japan. For the sake of re- 
vision downward would you hazard 
the ‘business of your neighbor? 

What if every man in the United 
States thought revision meant re- 
duction, should we not be governed 
by facts? 

(1) The gross undervaluations of 
imports, especially under the last ad- 
ministration’s favor shown to Ger- 
many and then to other countries by 
loosening our administration of the 
law, has to a considerable extent 
practically reduced duties. (2) Then 
the fixing of freight rates on exports 
by the government railroads of 
France and Germany at only one 
half those on goods for home con- 
sumption, thus making the invasion 
of our market easier, was not antici- 
pated when the Dingley rates were 
fixed. (3) Neither was it dreamed 
of that our trunk and gulf lines of 
railroad, by contracts with steamship 
companies, would distribute imports 
throughout the Central West at less 
than one half the freight rates 
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charged on domestic products—say 
for 20 cents from Liverpool or Ant- 
werp to Chicago, while the rate from 
Springfield is 50 cents. Does this 
fact call for lower or higher duties? 
(4) Our consuls kave reported the 
formation of international syndicates 
in Europe for exploiting foreign 
markets, with agreements to pool 
any losses incurred by individuals in 
overcoming tariff walls. In face of 
that should our duties be reduced? 
(5) The universal practice by com- 
mercial peoples of selling abroad at 
lower than home prices, and of 
dumping at a sacrifice when neces- 
sary to realize, has been deemed of 
sufficient importance in Canada to 
be guarded against by a higher rate. 
Should we reduce our rate? (6) The 
introduction of American shoe ma- 
chinery in all manufacturing coun- 
tries, and the training of their oper- 
atives by skilled men sent from here, 
so that they are now making what 
they call an American shoe at a 
labor cost which even Charles H. 
Jones admits is far below ours, is a 
new fact since the Dingley law was 
enacted, and one which is likely to 
give our manufacturers severe 
European and Oriental competition 
within five years. Does this call for 
lower duties? 

Now these great, broad, danger- 
ous open doors to our market have 
hardly been noticed by those who 
clamor for revision downward. I am 
afraid that even the Senate bill does 
not sufficiently heed them. Why 
magnify an imperfect platform defi- 
nition of the measure of protection 
and ignore the tremendous commer- 
cial facts which break down, climb 
over or get around the tariff wall 
behind which we are supposed to 
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have a chance to show the normal 
operations of protection? 
How about that corner now? 
ALBERT CLARKE. 
Boston, July 2%, 1909. 


VERMONT AND THE TARIFF. 


Many of the Republican news- 
papers all over the country have for 
some time shown a _ disposition 
towards a lower tariff and it has 
been very marked during the special 
session. Even steadfast Republican 
Vermont is no exception and appar- 
ently the State Grange has been led 
by the National Grange to favor 
some of the insurgent ideas from the 
West. 

A few weeks ago the Secretary of 
the Home Market Club sent the fol- 
lowing letter to the St. Albans Mes- 
senger and it was published without 
comment on the goth of July: 


To the Editor of The Messenger: 

It seems to be my duty to shy a few 
bricks at you. But as you are quite able 
to defend yourself and can have the last 
word, the most I hope to accomplish is. 
to warn the Republicans of Vermont 
against the low tariff delusions that 
seem to have taken possession of many 
newspapers since they began to follow 
the lead of John Norris and Herman 
Ridder, New York free trade Democrats, 
who have led a campaign for free pulp 
and paper, at the hazard of a great do- 
mestic industry. 

While you recognize that the Vermont 
senators may have more perfect knowl- 
edge of the tariff situation at Washing- 
ton than the people at home, yet you 
think the people “are firmly convinced 
that the attitude of Senator Aldrich and 
his associates is opposed to the larger 
interests of the nation and the Repub- 
lican party,’ and you hope that the Ver- 
mont senators will yet vote for a “gen- 
eral scaling down of duties in some in- 
stances and their utter abolition in ~ 
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others.” This calls for a bill of par- 
ticulars. Please name the duties that 
you have in mind. 

Senator Aldrich and his associates in 
the Finance Committee were chosen to 
that committee by a Republican major- 
ity of the Senate, and their course has 
been sustained by innumerable votes 
from day to day. The Vermont senators 
have loyally voted with them in every 
case but one, and I think they were 
wrong in that one instance. That is, 
they voted to take three or four hundred 
thousand dollars, or whatever the duty 
on hides is worth, from the value of Ver- 
mont cattle and give it to the tanners, 
without the slightest prospect of getting 
cheaper leather, shoes, or harnesses for 


it. But as their vote did not avail, no 


harm has been done, and I forgive them 
because of the good they have done in 
every other instance. I spent much time 
in Washington and was a witness of their 
fidelity, industry, and influence, and as 
they are helping to carry out the prom- 
ise of the Republican platform to revise 
the tariff on protection lines, I think 
they deserve the cordial support of their 
people. 

You amaze me by saying that “the 
people of Vermont have materially re- 
vised their views on the tariff in the past 
ten years,’ and that they wish “to see 
their senators and congressmen line up 
in a general way with the more liberal 
elements of Congress,” and that they do 
not “believe that many of the infant in- 
dustries of two decades ago longer stand 
in need of the Chinese wall tariff that 
has enabled them to fatten themselves 
so enormously, and, as most men be- 
lieve, at the expense of the consumer.” 

Let us apply this to Vermont indus- 
tries and see how the people stand. Do 
the farmers generally wish to reduce the 
duties on Canadian hay, grain, eggs, 
dairy products and animals? Do Gov- 
ernor Prouty and the other lumber man- 
ufacturers along the border desire lower 
duties on sawed boards and dressed 
lumber? How would the granite pro- 
ducers and workmen of Barre, Mont- 
pelier, Hardwick, Northfield, Bethel, and 
Dummerston like to have more rough 
blocks and dressed granite brought here 
from Scotland? Have the marble men 
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of Swanton and Isle La Motte and Proc- 
tor, Rutland, and Dorset asked to have 
the duties that enable them to pay a 
living wage to thousands of employes 
“scaled down’? Could the cotton and 
woolen manufacturers of Burlington, 
Winooski, Hartford, Bridgewater, and 
Ludlow stand amy more foreign compe- 
tition than is already giving some of 
them a cold sweat? Would the thrift 
which we now see in St. Albans, Mont- 
pelier, Barton, St. Johnsbury, Brattle- 
boro, Rutland, and Bellows Falls, con- 
tinue unabated if the creameries, the 
garment factories, the machine shops, 
and the scale works had to compete 
more strenuously with the products of 
similar industries in other countries 
where labor is nowhere near so well paid 
as itis in Vermont? The great pulp and 
paper mills on the Connecticut River 
have already been seriously crippled by 
the higher costs of labor and materials 
and it would take but a little to close 
them. Would the people anywhere in 
Vermont vote to have it done? 

What is true of these Vermont indus- 
tries, none of which are infants, is 
equally true of others all over the coun- 
try. The truth is, as Thomas B. Reed 
said in 1891, the time has come when 
established industries need protection as 
much as infant industries, for their for- 
eign competitors have grown as well as 
themselves. Not only this, but there are 
foreign combinations selling here at 
lower prices than at home and foreign 
railroads making one-half the rates on 
goods for export that they make on 
goods for home consumption, and great 
steamships running in connection with 
American trunk lines of railroad and dis- 
tributing throughout the Central West 
at one-half the freight charges made on 
domestic goods. Do these new practices 
on an enormous scale call for lower du- 
ties? On the contrary they call for 
higher duties and it is a more serious 
problem than ever before how to keep 
some of our industrial establishments 
going. 

“Chinese wall,” “infant industries” 
and “fattening at the expense of the con- 
sumer” are the threadbare phrases of 
the free trade cult. They look strange 
to me in a Vermont Republican news- 
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paper and stranger still when I see them 
copied without dissent. 

The strength of this nation is in the 
diversity of its pursuits and the general 
employment of its people. It makes 
great armies of producers and consum- 
ers. One is essential to the other. Crip- 
ple production and you diminish con- 
sumption. Protection has brought down 
the prices of all the great staples, be- 
cause it has increased the world’s supply. 
Every consumer is benefited by it. Ev- 
ery departure from it has brought on 
hard times. Can it be possible that the 
Republicans of Vermont are closing 
their eyes to the lessons of experience? 

Albert Clarke. 


THE TARIFE IN TRE SENATE, 





Report of Proceedings (Continued from 
the July Protectionist)—Bill Passed 
July 8, by a Vote of 45 to 34, with 
about 600 Amendments. 


June 23.—Senator McCumber’s amend- 
ment for a duty of $1 on sawed lumber 
was defeated, 30 to 49, and the Finance 
Committee amendment for a duty of 
$1.50 was adopted, 50 to 28. The House 
rate is $1. Mr. Gore’s amendment to 
admit lumber free for building of 
schools, churches, and other educational 
and religious institutions was defeated. 
The following amendments were 
adopted: Increasing the rate on clap- 
boards from $1 to $1.50 a thousand feet; 
on laths from 20 to 25 cents a thousand, 
and on shingles from 30 to 50 cents a 
thousand. 

On demand of the Florida senators, 
the duty on pineapples was increased 
from 14 to 32 cents per crate, by a vote 
of 34 to 30. 

The duty on bituminous coal was re- 
duced from the House rate of 67 cents 
to 60, and on slack from 60 to 15 cents, 
and the proviso for reciprocity with 
Canada was stricken out. 





June 24.—Most of the time was con- 
sumed in speeches. Mr. Bailey, of 
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Texas, made a long speech in an effort 
to show that free raw material was not 
a Democratic doctrine. 

Mr. Lodge advocated the amendment 
increasing the duty on finished articles 
of which collodion or any compound of 
proxyline is the component material of 
chief value from 65 cents a pound and 
25 per cent. ad valorem to 65 cents a 
pound and 35 per cent. ad valorem. Mr. 
Lodge explained that this provision ap- 
plied to articles of luxury, such as fancy 
combs made of celluloid. He said that 
under the Dingley law importations of 
this character had increased from $240,- 
000 to $1,800,000 in three years, and that 
the present importations were at the rate 
of $200,000 a month. He asserted that 
the proposed increase was necessary to 
maintain the collodion industry in this 
country; that the men engaged in that 
industry were being paid from $3 to $4 
a day, against wages of from 20 to 30 
cents a day in Japan. The committee 
amendment was adopted. 

Mr. Aldrich then called up paragraph 
448, relating to leather and shoes. This 
had been passed over to await the action 
of the Senate on hides. Mr. Hale ex- 
plained that the rates in the House bill 
were based on free hides. In view of the 
fact that the Senate had voted to restore 
the Dingley duty of 15 per cent. on hides 
the differential on the products of hides 
must be _ increased. Mr. Aldrich’s 
amendment to increase the duty on sole 
leather from 5 to 10 per cent. was 
adopted. He then moved that the duty 
on boots and shoes be increased from 
15 to 20 per cent., saying that while this 
was an increase of 5 per cent. over the 
House bill, it was a decrease of 5 per 
cent. from the Dingley law. The amend- 
ment was adopted, 32 to 24. 

Mr. Bristow offered a substitute for 
the leather paragraph providing for free 
trade in hides, leather, shoes, belting, 
etc., with all countries which impose no 
tax on similar articles imported from 
this country. Mr. Aldrich’s motion to 
table the amendment was adopted, 33 
to 23. 
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June 25.—The corporation tax plan 
was presented to the Senate. Briefly 
stated, the plan imposes a tax of 2 per 
cent. upon the net earnings of every cor- 
poration, joint stock company or asso- 
ciation, organized for profit and having 
a capital stock represented by shares, 
and every insurance company organized 
under the laws of the United States or 
of any State, Territory or district, or 
organized under the laws of any foreign 
country and engaged in business within 
the United States. Every latitude is 
given to concerns subject to the tax for 
the exemption of expenses, cost of main- 
tenance, the depreciation of proverty, 
debts and the interest thereon, other 
forms of taxation and all expenditures 
‘usually taken from earnings accounts. 
Every corporation is also given an ex- 
emption of $5,000 of earnings before the 
tax shall apply. All of the machinery 
relating to the collection, remission and 
refund of internal revenue taxes is made 
applicable to the corporation tax and the 
responsibility for the enforcement of the 
proposed law rests with the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue in the same 
manner as other internal tax. While 
the corporations are required to supply 
information of a most intimate character 
relating to their business, provision is 
made to safeguard them against wrong- 
ful use of data obtained for the purpose 
of assessing the tax. Penalties are pro- 
vided in cases of false or fraudulent 
revelations. Practically every character 
of incorporated institution organized for 
profit is brought within the provisions 
of the corporation tax. The provision 
defining the concerns from which the 
tax will be collected is as follows: 

Consideration of the tariff was re- 
sumed. An amendment to make crude 
oil dutiable at 1I/2 cent a gallon was 
defeated, 34 to 40. 

Mr. Penrose explained that the 1/2 
cent rate represented the final conclu- 
sion of the independent operators. He 
said that 89 per cent. of the crude oil 
production in the United States was 
controlled by the independents, who 


also controlled 20 per cent. of the refined — 


oil. He insisted that all practical oil men 
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were fearful of the menace of oil pro- 
duction in Mexico and Canada. 

After a debate of two hours the Fi- 
nance Committee amendment for a rate 
of $2.50 a ton on pig iron, wrought and 
cast iron and scrap iron and steel was 
adopted. This is the same as the House 
bill, except that scrap iron and _ steel 
were made dutiable at 50 cents a ton. 
By a vote of 42 to 28 Mr. Cummins’s 
motion to separate scrap iron and steel 
from the rest of the paragraph was de- 
feated. Mr. Cummins then moved to 
reduce the rate from $2.50 to $1.50 a ton. 
This was defeated, 45 to 26. The follow- 
ing Democrats voted against the amend- 
ment: Senators Bankhead, Daniel, 
Johnston, McEnery, Martin, Taylor and 
Tillman. 

By a vote of 39 to 24 an amendment 
by Mr. Heyburn was adopted fixing the 
duty on monazite sand and thorite at 
six cents a pound; 60 per cent. on oxide 
thorium and other kinds of thorium; 60 
per cent. on gas mantles and 20 per cent. 
on gas mantle scrap. 

Without debate an amendment by Mr. 
Aldrich substituting specific for ad va- 
lorem rates on files was adopted. He 
said that the effect of the amendment 
was to reduce the duties about 15 per 
cent. 

Without debate the duty on blasting 
caps was increased from $2 to $2.25 a 
thousand and on mining, blasting or 
safety fuses from 30 to 35 per cent. ad 
valorem. 

Brushes, brooms, feather dusters and 
hair pencils were made dutiable at 45 per 
cent, ad valorem, this being the rate im- 
posed in the House bill. 

Mr,. Dolliver made an unsuccessful 
effort to defeat an amendment by the 
Finance Committee fixing specific rates 
on pencil leads not in wood. These 
rates increase the duty in the House bill 
from 10 to 35 per cent. Mr. Smoot de- 
fended the amendment as being neces- 
sary to protect a waning domestic indus- 
try and to prevent flagrant undervalua- 
tions. 

On motion of Mr. Aldrich the Finance 
Committee’s substitute for Paragraph 
442, relating to hats, bonnets, hoods, 
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etc., was disagreed to and the House 
provision adopted. 





June 26—Senator Stone made an 
attack on the International Harvester 
Company, and Senator Jeff Davis, of 
Arkansas, unburdened his mind on the 
“iniquities” of a protective tariff. Mr. 
Bacon’s amendment to put farm imple- 
ments on the free list was defeated, 26 
to 45, and the House rate of 15 per cent. 
was adopted. 

An amendment by Mr. Beveridge, to 
reduce the duty on cash registers from 
30 to I5 per cent., was defeated, 33 to 31. 

Amendments to the paper schedule 
were adopted, providing that the duty 
on print paper shall be doubled when 
imported from any country, dependency, 
province or sub-division thereof which 
has unduly discriminated against the 
United States by the imposition of ex- 
port charges on wood pulp, pulp wood 
or printing paper, or has forbidden or 
unfairly restricted their exportation into 
the United States; and that chemical 
wood pulp, unbleached, shall be dutiable 
at 1/6 of a cent a pound, bleached wood 
pulp at 1/4 of a cent a pound, and me- 
chanically ground wood pulp free. If 
any country unduly discriminates against 
the United States by the imposition of 
any of the restrictions mentioned in the 
foregoing paragraph, the duties on 
bleached and unbleached wood pulp are 
to be doubled, and mechanically ground 
wood pulp is to be made dutiable at 
i 1/2 cents a pound when imported from 
such country, etc. The House bill made 
mechanically ground wood pulp dutiable 
at I 1/2 cents a pound, with a proviso 
that it should be free when imported 
from any country which imposed no re- 
strictions on its exportation or on the 
exportation of pulp wood. 

There was no objection to an amend- 
ment by Mr. McCumber for free trade 
until January I, 1912, in machines used 
in the manufacture of linen cloth from 
flax. 

An amendment by Mr. Bradley was 
accepted, making hemp and tow of hemp 
dutiable at 2 cents a pound, instead of 
$20 a ton, and “line of hemp” dutiable at 
4 cents a pound, instead of $40 a ton. 
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Sulphate of ammonia was placed on 
the free list, but Mr. Aldrich intimated 
that this item would receive further con- 
sideration. Paris green and London 
purple were disposed of in the same 
way. 

On motion the products of petroleum 
were taken from the free list. 

The duty on hooks and eyes was in- 
creased from 4 cents a pound and I5 per 
cent, ad valorem to 5 cents a pound and 
I5 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. Jones made an unsuccessful effort 
to have wheat bags placed on the free 
list. Mr. Aldrich opposed this on the 
ground that the adoption of the Jones 
amendment would make it necessary to 
place burlap on the free list. This, he 
said, would mean a loss of $10,000,000 a 
year in revenue. The Jones amendment 
was defeated 33 to 25. 

The duty on plain woven fabrics of 
single jute yarn, weighing not less than 
six ounces a square yard and not ex- 
ceeding thirty threads to the square inch, 
was reduced from 5/8 of a cent a pound 
and 15 per cent. ad valorem to 1/2 cent 
a pound and 15 per cent. ad valorem. 
The duty on borates of lime, soda, etc., 
was increased from 1 1/4 cents a pound 
to 2 cents. An amendment was adopted 
providing a duty of 40 per cent. ad va- 
lorem on woven fabrics made in whole 
or in part of asbestos. 





June 28.—The Senate finished consid- 
eration of the whole of the schedules. 
Mr. Tillman advocated a tax on tea, and 
several Southern Senators wanted a duty 
of 4 cents a pound on Egyptian cotton, 
but neither proposition was accepted. 
Mr. Cummins offered amendments for 
reductions on round iron, steel rods, 
small wire nails, barb wire and steel 
slabs and sheets (none of which are pro- 
duced in Iowa) all of which were de- 
feated by a vote of 31 to 4o. The House 
rate of six-tenths a cent on cotton bag- 
ging was not accepted, but the duty of 
three-tenths of a cent a pound on cotton 
ties was agreed to. Amendments for 
free admission of school books and free 
salt were defeated. 

An amendment by Mr. Burrows in- 
creasing the duty on bleaching powder, 
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er chloride of lime, from one-fifth of a 
cent a pound to one-half a cent was 
adopted. 

The various articles known as catgut, 
whipgut and wormgut were on motion 
of Mr. Aldrich consolidated under the 
one name of “animal intestines” and left 
on the free list. 

The paragraph relating to structural 
iron and steel was slightly changed, so 
that such products valued at less than 
nine-tenths of a cent a pound shall pay 
a duty of three-tenths of a cent a pound, 
and when valued at more than nine- 
tenths of a cent, a duty of four-tenths of 
a cent a pound. The House rate was 
three-tenths of a cent a pound on all 
structural iron and steel. The rates 
agreed to by the Senate are lower than 
the Dingley rates. 

Mr. Aldrich accepted an amendment 
by Senator Gamble, authorizing the 
President to declare a duty of four cents 
a pound on tin when the domestic prod- 
uct is at least 1,500 tons per year. 

A duty of 1 1/2 cents per pound upon 
zinc in pigs instead of I cent a pound, 
as provided in the House bill, was 
agreed to. 

The last amendment agreed to in- 
creases the duty on bleaching powder 
of chlorate of lime from one-fifth to one- 
half a cent per pound. 

A joint resolution proposing an in- 
come tax amendment to the constitution 
was reported by Mr. Aldrich. 





June 29.—Senator Flint, of California, 
made an explanation of the corporation 
tax amendment. The decision of the 
Supreme Court in the Pollock case was 
regarded as conclusive against any rec- 
ommendation for an income tax, while 
an inheritance tax, he said, did not seem 
desirable because many of the states al- 
ready taxed inheritances. Some mem- 
bers of the committee, Mr. Flint said, 
were opposed to any special taxation be- 
cause they believed the tariff bill would 
provide ample revenue. A majority of 
the committee was not satisfied that the 
customs duties would yield sufficient 
funds to maintain the government and 
had accepted the President’s recommen- 
dation for a tax on the net earnings of 
corporations. 
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Several senators asked questions 
about the scope of the amendment, 
whether it covered mutual insurance, 


building and loan associations, etc. Mr. 
Flint thought the tax would raise $40,- 
000,000 a year, and admitted that it was 
a tax on “the privilege of doing busi- 
ness.’ Mr. Dixon made an argument 
for an inheritance tax. Mr. Cummins 
spoke against the corporation § tax 
amendment, and in favor of his income 
tax proposition. 





June 30.—The corporation tax amend- 
ment was debated for seven hours, the 
principal speakers being Borah and 
Cummins in opposition to the amend- 
ment. Both speakers contended that 
there were legal and practical objections 
to the plan; that it would be a tax on 
consumption, not on wealth; and that 
it was of doubtful constitutionality. 





July 1.—Senator Root made a long 
speech on the tax amendment. He said 
he supported it because it was the better 
policy at this time, though he favored a 
constitutional amendment authorizing 
Congress to levy an income tax in cases 
of emergency. Mr. Bourne, of Oregon, 
advocated the amendment on the ground 
that it would lead to publicity of cor- 
porate affairs. Mr. Clapp, of Minnesota, 
denounced the proposal as a plan to shift 
the burden of taxation on to consumers. 
Mr. Borah recalled the corporation tax 
proposed by the minority as a war meas- 
ure in 1898, declaring that it was not re- 
jected by the Republican majority as a 
matter of expediency and not because 
the tax was not necessary, but because 
of ‘the principles it involved. He read 
extracts from a speech by Senator 
Lodge made in 1898 in strong opposition 
to the corporation tax then proposed by 
the Democratic minority. He charged 
that the men who were now advocating 
the plan of submitting the income tax 
question to the states for the amendment 
of the Constitution would be found 
against the amendment when it reached 
their own states. 





July 2—The corporation tax amend- 
ment was adopted by a vote of 60 to II. 
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The negative votes were cast by Borah, 
Bristow, Bulkeley, Clapp, Cummins, 
Dolliver, Heyburn and La Follette, Re- 
publicans, and Chamberlain, Hughes and 
Shively, Democrats. All efforts to 
amend the measure were defeated. An 
amendment by Mr. Bacon, exempting 
religious and other organizations not 
erigaged in business for profit, was de- 
feated, 32 to 42. Before the final vote, 
there was a long debate, and some sen- 
ators predicted that the corporation tax 
would not meet the requirements of the 
Supreme Court. 





July 3—The maximum and minimum 
section of the tariff bill, with the provi- 
sions relating to tea and coffee elim- 
inated, was adopted, the vote being 36 
to 18. No Democrats voted for it, and 
only four Republicans—Senators Bris- 
tow, Burton, Crawford and La Follette 
—against it. The provision for a retalia- 
tory duty of 5 cents a pound on coffee 
and 10 cents a pound on tea was stricken 
out on motion of Mr. Daniel. Short 
speeches in favor of the Daniel amend- 
ment were made by Senators Root, Cur- 
tis and Nelson. Mr. Aldrich agreed with 
Mr. Root that there was no need to hold 
a club over the countries that export tea 
and coffee to the United States and said 
he would accept the Daniel amendment. 

Another amendment, offered by Mr. 
Heyburn, was accepted by Mr. Aldrich. 
It provides that where the minimum 
rates have been in effect by Executive 
proclamation and the President subse- 
quently becomes satisfied that the condi- 
tions which warranted them no longer 
exist he shall issue a new proclamation 
imposing the maximum rates, but such 
rates shall not become effective for 
ninety days after the issuance of the 
proclamation. As reported by the com- 
mittee, the section provided that in in- 
stances of this kind the maximum rates 
should go into effect on the issuance of 
the President’s proclamation. 

Mr. Aldrich said it was nonsense to 
say, as Mr. Shively had intimated, that 
the effect of the maximum and minimum 
clause would be to increase the tariff 
rates 25 per cent. He asserted that in 
nine-tenths of all cases the minimum 
rates would be in force. Everybody 
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knew, he declared, that Great Britain 
imposed no unjust discriminations 
against the United States, and the Presi- 
dent would have no difficulty in ascer- 
taining that that country was entitled to 
the minimum rates. He added that im- 
mediately after the passage of the tariff 
bill negotiations would be undertaken to 
ascertain which countries ought to have 
the lower rates. i 

“This section is not to increase the 
amount of protection, but is intended to. 
give the President the means to defend 
the agricultural and other interests of 
the United States,’ Mr. Aldrich said. 
“This discrimination against the United 
States has been progressive. The con- 
tests for the markets of the world were 
never more severe than they are today, 
and the United States may as well retire 
from competition with other nations if 
it is not willing to give this power to 
the President.” 

In reply to a criticism that he had 
opposed the reciprocity treaties negoti- 
ated under the Dingley tariff, Mr. Al- 
drich said nothing in his public career 
had given him greater satisfaction. He 
believed they sacrificed every interest of 
the American people. 

Two tariff commission amendments. 
were voted down. One was offered by 
Mr. Dolliver, and the other by Mr. Cul- 
berson. 

The maximum and minimum clause 
gives the President wide latitude to em- 
ploy experts to make thorough investi- 
gations as to production, commerce and 
trade of the United States and foreign 
countries. The maximum rates of 25 per 
cent. ad valorem above the rates im- 
posed in the bill are made applicable to. 
all countries after March 31, 1910. The 
President is authorized to apply the 
minimum rates to imports from those 
countries which treat imports from the 
United States with consideration equal 
to that given to the imports from any 
other country. By using the word “un- 
duly” considerable discretion is given to 
the President in administering this pro- 
vision. 





July 5.—The joint resolution providing 
for the submission to the legislatures of 
a constitutional amendment authorizing 
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Congress to levy an income tax was 
adopted unanimously, seventy-seven 
Senators voting. The administrative 
provisions of the bill were then taken up 
and agreed to. There was extended de- 
bate on the section creating a Customs 
Court of Appeal. Several senators Op- 
posed the proposition on constitutional 
grounds. (The customs court will have 
a presiding judge and four associate 
judges, each at a salary of $7,000. ie 
Senate agreed to this reduction from 
$10,000. An extra assistant attorney 
general to have charge of customs cases 
at $6,500 and several deputies at $5,000 
are likewise authorized.) The drawback 
clause was enacted, but there was much 
talk about it and about the great cost of 


obtaining drawbacks, which precluded 


smaller firms from taking advantage of 
the law. A clause of great interest to 
Maine lumbermen who float logs down 
the St. Johns River to be sawed in the 
New Brunswick mills was adopted. lt 
is in the terms of the Dingley law pro- 
vision and allows the timber to be im- 
ported without payment of duty. The 
Senate extended a similar privilege to 
lumbermen on the Rainy River in Min- 
nesota. 





— 


July 6.—The corporation tax amend- 
ment was modified by a proviso exempt- 
ing labor organizations, fraternal bene- 
ficiary societies, and associations oper- 
ated for religious, charitable and educa- 
tional purposes from payment of tax. 

Senator Elkins pressed his amendment 


to encourage American shipping by a. 


rebate of 5 per cent. in the duties on 
goods imported in other than foreign 
bottoms. It was stoutly resisted by Sen- 
ators Root and Aldrich, who said it 
would be in violation of existing treaties, 
and finally Senator Elkins agreed to let 
the amendment go over till next session. 
Speaking to one of the shipping amend- 
ments, he said: “We have the finest 
coastwise shipping in the world. We do 
not permit foreign vessels to participate 
in it. Why should we allow them not 
only to participate, but practically to 
monopolize our foreign trade? We pro- 
tect all American industries on the land 
and grant free trade in shipping, which 
causes us to pay $500,000 a day or al- 
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most $200,000,000 annually to foreign 
ships to carry our commerce. The 
American flag is rarely seen in any of 
the ports of the world.” 

Little else was done beyond accepting 
some shipping amendments which Sen- 
ator Lodge reported. These amend- 
ments include Senator Frye’s provision 
about tonnage dues, the abolition of 
“reciprocal exemptions’ on tonnage 
dues, by which the United States will 
save about $1,000,000 a year in revenue, 
and an extension from two months to 
six months of the period when a ship 
built in our yards of foreign material 
may engage in the coastwise trade. 

The new tonnage taxes will be from 
2 to 10 cents in any one year on foreign 
ships entering our ports from any part 
of the Americas, and from 6 to 30 cents 
upon ships entering from all other ports 
of the world. Senator Lodge also of- 
fered an amendment, which was adopted, 
to exempt Canada, the East Indies and 
other British possessions on the Io per 
cent. discrimination duties. Other coun- 
tries are protected by treaties, but the 
situation had developed whereby ships 


from the British possessions would have 
been taxed. 





July 7—When the tariff bill was taken 
up all except about seventy-five of the 
amendments made in committee of the 
whole were adopted en bloc. Those 
which had been reserved were then 
taken up in their order, and most of 
them were agreed to without debate. 

The amendment creating a customs 
court of appeals was debated at length. 
Mr. Aldrich accepted amendments in- 
cluding St. Louis and Detroit in the list 
of enumerated cities where sessions of 
the court shall be held annually, or 
oftener. On the adoption of the cus- 
toms court sections, the ayes were 49 
and the noes 27. The following Demo- 


crats voted for the new court: Senators 
Bailey, Bankhead, Money, Newlands, 
Simmons and Taylor. The following 
Republicans voted against it: Senators 


Beveridge, Borah, Bristow, Brown, Bur- 
kett, Clapp, Clark, of Wyoming; Craw- 
ford, Cummins, Dolliver, Gamble and 
La Follette. 


The corporation tax section was fur- 
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ther amended. The words intended to 
exempt from taxation the profits which 
holding companies derive from corpora- 
tions, were stricken out. Other propos- 
als to amend were tabled. 

The first yea and nay vote of the day 
was on Mr. Bristow’s amendment to 
restore the Dingley rate on writing 
paper by reducing the duty. It was re- 
jected, 34 to 39. Mi 

When the gypsum provision was 
reached Mr. Dick made quite a stir, con- 
tending for the House rate as opposed 
to the Senate. Responding to Mr. 
Dick’s efforts, Senator Aldrich protested 
in sharp terms against efforts at this 
stage of the bill to increase duties. Mr. 
Dick entered a motion to reconsider the 
vote by which the paragraph was 
adopted. He was successful. 

The committee accepted an amend- 
ment by Mr. Bulkeley reducing the spe- 
cific duty on cheap enameled watch dials 
from 3 to 1 1/2 cents each. My 

Mr. Aldrich also accepted a provision 
placing tar and oil spreading machines, 
used in the construction of roads, on the 


free list. 





July 8—The Senate passed the tariff 
bill after 11 p. m., by a vote of 45 to 34. 
This came at the close of a strenuous 
day’s work. The vote in detail was as 
follows: 

Yeas—Aldrich, Borah, Bourne, Brad- 
ley, Brandegee, Briggs, Bulkeley, Burn- 
ham, Burrows, Burton, Carter, Clark 
(Wyo.), Crane, Depew, Dick, Dixon, 
Du Pont, Elkins, Flint, Frye, Gallinger, 
Gamble, Guggenheim, Hale, Heyburn, 
Johnson (N. D.), Kean, Lorimer, Jones, 
McCumber, McEnery, Nixon, Oliver, 
Page, Penrose, Perkins, Piles, Scott, 
Smith (Mich.), Smoot, Stephenson, 
Sutherland, Warner, Warren, Wetmore 

Need bakes Bailey, Bankhead, Bev- 
eridge, Bristow, Brown, Burkett, Cham- 
berlain, Clapp, Crawford, Culberson, 
Cummins, Daniel, Dolliver, Fletcher, 
Foster, Frazier, Gore, Hughes, Johnston 
(Ala.), La Follette, McLaurin, Martin, 
Money, Nelson, Newlands, Overman, 
Owen, Shively, Simmons, Smith (S. C.), 
Stone, Taliaferro, Taylor—34. 

Ten Republican “insurgents” from the 
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Middle West voted against the bill: 
Beveridge of Indiana, Bristow of Kan- 
sas, Brown and Burkett of Nebraska, 
Clapp and Nelson of Minnesota, Cum- 
mins and Dolliver of Iowa, Crawford of 
South Dakota, and La Follette of Wis- 
consin. Only one Democrat, McEnery, 
of Louisiana, voted for the bill. 

The Vice President announced the 
appointment of eight Senators to repre- 
sent the Senate in the Conference Com- 
mittee, as follows: Aldrich, Burrows, 
Penrose, Hale and Cullom, Republicans; 
and Daniels, Money and Bailey, Demo- 
crats. 

During the long session, speeches in 
denunciation of the bill were made by 
La Follette, Gore and Cummins. Mr. 
Bulkeley, of Connecticut, said he was 
not satisfied with the bill because of the 
corporation tax amendment, but would 
vote for it. Mr. Beveridge, in explain- 
ing his vote against the bill, intimated 
that it did not represent the views of the 
Republican party on the President. Mr. 
Aldrich replied that the Republican’ 
party was a party of majorities. “The 
bill is a revision which carries out to the 
letter every pledge of the Republican 
party. If Senators see fit to vote against 
it they have a right to do so, but they 
represent only their individual views. 
They cannot speak for the Republican 
party or for states represented here that 
elect Republican Presidents.” 

Some fifty proposed amendments were 
rejected or tabled, the most important 
being: 

By Mr. Newlands, for a permanent 
tariff commission. By Mr. Stone—Plac- 
ing hides, leather, harness, boots and 
shoes and other leather products on the 
free list. By Mr. Newlands—-Two 
amendments authorizing the President 
to make gradual reductions in all duti- 
able articles except those embraced in 
the spirits and tobacco schedules; also a 
similar amendment by Mr. Owen. By 
Mr. Burton—Placing crude asphaltum 
on the free list. This was tabled—37 to 
29—Messrs. Bailey and McEnery being 
the only Democrats voting in the af- 
firmative. Nine Republicans voted on 
the negative. By Mr. Dixon—Adding 
as an amendment to the corporation tax 
the House provision for an inheritance 
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tax, slightly modified. Mr. Dixon tried 
in vain to have a rollcall ordered on Mr. 
Aldrich’s motion to table his amend- 
ment. By Mr. Beveridge—To except 
tin from the drawback clause. Mr. 
Beveridge insisted that practically the 
only beneficiary of the tin drawback is 
the Standard Oil Company. By Mr. 
Bristow—To eliminate from the sugar 
schedule the Dutch standard test. 

By Mr. Bacon—To place cotton ties in 
the free list. By Mr. Heywood—Pro- 
viding for the payment of a bounty of 
to cents a pound on tea. By Mr. Oliver 
—To increase the duties on plate glass. 
By Mr. Overman—-Providing for the im- 
position of a head tax of $10 on immi- 
grants. This was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration. By Mr. Over- 
man—Placing all trust made goods on 
the free list. By Mr. La Follette—Pro- 
viding for a permanent tariff commis- 
sion. By Mr. La Follette—Reclassifying 
and materially reducing nearly all the 
duties in the wool schedule. On these 
amendments the vote was 45 to 33. 
Nine Republicans—Senators Beveridge, 
Bristow, Brown, Burkett, Cummins, 
Clapp, Dolliver, La Follette and Nelson 
—voted for them, and Mr. McEnery, 
Democrat, against them. By Mr. Gore 
—Placing on the free list barb wire and 
cotton thread. 

Among the most important amend- 
ments adopted were the following: By 
Mr. Curtis—Providing for a countervail- 
ing duty on crude petroleum. Before the 
vote was taken Mr. Curtis accepted an 
amendment by Mr. Gore exempting 
crude petroleum from the provisions of 
the drawback clause. The vote on the 
Curtis amendment was 44 to 31. By Mr. 
Briggs—Increasing the duty on salicylic 
acid from 5 to 10 cents a pound. By Mr. 
Jones—Increasing the duty on lime from 
5 to 10 cents a hundred pounds. By 
Mr. Jones—Providing for a duty of 1 1/2 
cents a pound on the arsenic contents 
of ore. 

There was a long discussion on the 
tobacco amendment, and many attempts 
to change it, but it was adopted by a 
vote of 52 to 25, with only one amend- 
ment, viz: to remove the 6-cent tax on 
leaf tobacco. The rates of taxation 
were made as follows: On snuff, 8 cents 


ce 


per pound; on chewing tobacco, 8 cents 
per pound; on cigars weighing more 
than three pounds per thousand, $3 per 
thousand or $6 per thousand when worth 
over $75 per thousand at wholesale or 
$9 per thousand when worth over $110 
per thousand, when weighing not more 
than three pounds per thousand 75 cents 
per thousand; on cigarettes weighing 
more than three pounds per thousand 
$3.60 per thousand, and when weighing 
not more than three pounds per thou- 
sand $1.25 per thousand. Manufacturers 
are prohibited from offering premiums, 
etc., with tobacco, cigars and cigarettes. 

As passed, the Senate bill contained 
almost 400 paragraphs and 847 amend- 
ments, but about 247 of the latter were 
merely changes in wording or in punc- 
tuation, and the real amendments num- 
bered about 600. 





Our abstract of tariff proceedings in 
the Senate for June 8 in the July Pro- 
tectionist contained a somewhat per- 
sonal criticism by Senator Smoot of Mr. 
Samuel S. Dale, of Boston, whose state- 
ment on the wool duties had been quoted 
by Senator Dolliver in support of his 
position on this question. In further 
discussion of the wool schedule on June 
9, Mr. Dolliver read a letter from Mr. 
Dale in reply to Senator Smoot, which 
we failed to see at the time of its publi- 
cation and did not know of its existence 
until recently,—our report of June 9 hav- 
ing been condensed from the usually 
comprehensive and accurate reports in 
two leading New York journals in which 
there was no mention of this letter. If 
we had seen it at the time, we would 
have given at least its substance. The 
letter, which we now print in full, suffi- 
ciently explains itself: 


“Boston, Mass., June 8, 1000. 

“My Dear Senator Dolliver: I have 
read in this afternoon’s papers an ac- 
count of the first day’s debate on the 
wool schedule, in which Senator Smoot 
replied to the statements in my inter- 
view with you by referring to the clos- 
ing of the Merchants’ Woolen Mills, 
Dedham, Mass., while I was agent of the 
mills in 1893. I am writing to acquaint 
you with the facts, that you may use 
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them as you see fit in replying to the 
retorts, not arguments, of those who 
attack the statements I made to you. 

“In December, 1891, I made a year’s 
contract with Edgar Harding, sole 
cwner of the Merchants’ Woolen Mills. 
That contract was renewed twice, first 
in 1892, and again in 1893. Within 
eleven months after I began my service 
there, Grover Cleveland was elected 
President of the United States, pledged 
to a revision of the tariff and the re- 
moval of all duties on wool. Within 
nine months after that election, and as 
a result of it, $700,000 worth of wool in 
the raw state and in process and of man- 
ufactured goods, which Mr. Harding had 
on hand, had depreciated in value until 
they were worth 50 cents on the dollar, 
making a loss of $350,000 by shrinkage 
of wool values alone. Mr. Harding, who 
would have failed if he had not been a 
very wealthy man, continued to run the 
mill for several months after this loss, 
and then in 1893 decided to run out the 
stock, sell the mill, and retire from the 
woolen business. In accordance with 
orders received from him, I ran out the 
stock and closed the mill, two years and 
four and one-half months from the date 
of my first contract. There was stil! 
seven and one-half months for which 
we were both bound by the contract. It 
was then that I made a sacrifice which 
has since given me a great deal of per- 
sonal satisfaction. I voluntarily made 
the offer to Mr. Harding to relinquish 
one-half of the amount, $2,500, he was 
still bound to pay me (at the rate of 
$4,000 per year) for the remaining eight 
months. This offer was accepted and I 
received $1,250 and ended my business 
connection with him. He sold the mill 
and never again engaged in the carded 
woolen business. I have always taken 
much satisfaction in this voluntary sac- 
tifice by which I shared to some extent 
my employer’s losses, and which was 
altogether one-sided, because of the 
great disparity of worldly goods pos- 
sessed by Mr. Harding and myself. 

“T have made this explanation because 
your opponents apparently think there is 
some connection between my business 
relations with Edgar Harding in 1893 
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and the duty on wool and worsted tops 
in 1909. 

“All who are connected with a woolen 
mill, whether in the capacity of owner, 
agent, overseer, Or common operative, 
come into possession of their proper 
share of the credit or discredit attaching 
to the success or nonsuccess of the 


establishment. This is true whether the 
mill is Edgar Harding’s or Senator 
Smoot’s. And I am not the one to seek 


to escape the consequences of this nat- 
ural law. Instead of seeking to shift the 
blame for the closing of the Merchants’ 
Woolen Mills on others, say, the selling 
agent, Harding, Whitman & Co., whose 
specialties then were dress goods, yarns, 
tops, and not heavy carded woolen 
beavers, or on the owner, or on em- 
ployes, or even on Grover Cleveland, I 
am content to state the facts. 

“The years during which I was at 
Dedham have their peculiar lesson for 
us at this time. It is that we should 
maintain adequate protection to both 
woolgrower and manufacturer. Then it 
was endangered by those who would 
lower the duties on wool and wool 
goods. Now it is endangered by those 
who would establish a policy of exclu- 
sion for selfish special interests. The 
course for the true friends of protection 
to adopt is as plain now as it was then. 

“You are at liberty to use this letter 
in any way you may see fit. Judging 
from the press accounts of the debate, I 
would suggest that you make it a part 
of the Record tomorrow. 

Yours very truly, 
“Samuel S. Dale.” 





When the Democratic party gave the 
country the Wilson tariff schedules the 
sheep and wool industry went to pieces 
and was a negligible quantity until the 
McKinley and Dingley schedules revived 
it. It may be recalled that hundreds of 
Democrats in the Southwest, where the 
great sheep ranges are, became Repub- 
licans because of the reduced tariff on 
wool, which stripped their business of 
profits, and those men are still Repub- 
licans as business men, although of 
Democratic ancestry and teachings,— 
Jamestown (Texas) Gazette. 
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FREE IMPORTS DISPLACE HOME LABOR. 


By Our London Correspondent. 


The average British elector is now 
beginning to awaken to the fact that 
we buy from foreign producers mil- 
lions of pounds’ worth of goods 
which we could make ourselves. 
And why do we buy them? The 
majority of people here would reply, 
“Because they are cheap.” That is 
incorrect. Most of these goods 
bought abroad are dear, not cheap. 
They are dear either because we 
could produce them at home cheaper 
if given the chance, or because the 
foreigner makes an unreasonably 
large profit, or because the foreigner 
obtains higher prices in England 
than he is willing to take in his own 
or other protected countries. The 
truth of this will be apparent by 
comparing international trade prices. 
It will be seen from this that we in 
Britain are often paying dearly for 
what we get abroad. For instance, 
three London Electric Stations have 
bought dynamos abroad at over 
£1,800. English manufacturers 
have since made the same dynamos, 
and the price of the foreigner is now 
£1,100. While an English telephone 
company bought all their telephone 
equipments from American or Swed- 
ish manufacturers, they had to pay 
nearly double the price at which the 
English postal authorities buy the 
same articles today, because the 
postoffice has fostered English com- 
petition. German makers of incan- 
descent lamps obtain 6d. (12c.) for 
their lamps in England, but sell the 
selfsame lamp in Spain at a_ half 
peseta, or 50 centimes, and have to 
pay the duty as well. It is well 


known that we have to pay £22 for 
American typewriters,—the cost of 
which to produce is less than £4 
each. Some time ago £30 had to be 
paid for American time recorders 
for use in factories. Lately an En- 
glish maker produced similar record- 
ers, and the American price fell to 
#20 each. It is clear that foreigners 
get enormous profits in England if 
there is no home competition. To 
obtain cheapness we must encourage 
our own producers. We need not 
be afraid as to what protection 
would do; we have facts before us to 
show what free trade is doing, and 
that is making things much dearer 
than the imposition of a customs 
duty could possibly do. 

The British government have 
found out that sweating, like unem- 
ployment, and free imports, is part 
and parcel of a free trade regime, 
and to legislate against free compe- 
tition, which in many trades means 
sweating, would be nothing short of 
abandoning free trade. Facts always 
contradict free trade theories and 


prophecies. The early free traders 
foreseeing the outcome of free 
competition, squared their con- 


science by inventing the law that “if 
a man cannot compete in making one 
thing, he makes another, for which he 
is better fitted.” Now, what are our 
former silk weavers of Spitalfield 
doing? What are pianoforte makers 
doing? Or our watchmakers? The 
old men will be found among the 
casual laborers at the docks; their 
sons among the porters in towns; 
their wives and daughters among 
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the sweated slums of London. No 
man who loses his job from such a 
cause ever finds as good an occupa- 
tion. 

We pay annually hundreds of mil- 
lions of pounds to foreigners for 
manufactured or partly manufac- 
tured goods which we could make 
curselves. A good deal of this is 
sheer loss to the country. For in- 
stance, factories are not working full 
time; those making incandescent 
lamps shut down at 3 p.m. Yet mil- 
lions of such lamps are imported 
from abroad. Let our factories work 
regular time, the machinery turn 
round, the managers be busy, capital 
employed, the workmen working full 
hours and earning full wages. We 
could then produce all these im- 
ported lamps without interfering one 
iota with the remaining producing 
capacity of the country. As regards 
motor cars, for example. There are 
ten big factories in England either 
idle or working only half time. 
Here we have factories idle, ma- 
chinery idle, capital idle, staff idle, 
workmen idle, yet we imported 
during the last year motor cars 
from abroad for which we paid 
over £4 millions. All the raw mate- 
rials, except copper, rubber, and 
foreign wood, for the production of 
such cars we have here in England, 
and yet we are in the position stated. 

Professor Alfred Marshall, a great 
champion of free trade, says in his 
latest work that “A chief corner 
stone of our present fiscal policy is 
the great truth that the importation 
of goods which can be produced at 
home does not im general displace 
labor, but only changes the direction 
of employment.” I have italicised 
the words “in general” because it is 
an important admission. It does so 
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only in general, not absolutely. If 
the principle stated by the Professor 
is of only “general” application, 
there must be exceptions. He care- 
fully refrains from any explanation. 
Does the exception to his rule apply 
to steel rails or steam engines; does 
it apply to cheese and not to butter? 
We know as a matter of every day 
experience and practical observation 
that the importation of goods which 
can be produced at home does dis- 
place labor; sometimes it may change 
the direction of employment. Some- 
times it may change it in favor of the 
displaced labor, at other times to the 
detriment of labor, and sometimes 
the displaced labor may not find al- 
ternative employment—a fact which 
is the root cause of the present state 
of unemployment in England. 

As an instance of the power of a 
tariff the action of the Portuguese 
government is very significant. Dur- 
ing the last session of their parlia- 
ment a law was passed authorizing 
the government to impose import 
surtaxes on the produce of those 
nations which have no commercial 
treaties with Portugal, or who in any 
way impose restrictions on Portu- 
guese produce. For many years 
Germany had refused to meet Portu- 
gal in any negotiations, but the in- 
stant a weapon of retaliation was put 
into the hands of the Portuguese 
government, Germany conceded 
everything the Portuguese asked 
for! 

F. C. CHAPPELL. 





~— 


The revision of the tariff is all right; 
it should be done occasionally; but it 
should always and ever be done in the 
interest of the American industries and 
not in the interest of the Germans or 
the English or any other people.—Ath- 
ens (Tenn.) Athenian. 
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THE INCOME TAX AMENDMENT. 


Adopted by the Senate and House. 


After a short debate in the Senate, 
on July 5, Senator Brown’s joint 
resolution authorizing Congress to 
levy an income tax was adopted 
without a dissenting vote. Previous 
to its adoption an amendment by 
Mr. Bailey requiring that the consti- 
tutional amendment be submitted 
for ratification to state conventions, 
especially called, instead of to the 
legislatures, was voted down, 46 to 
30. All the Democrats, except Sen- 
ators Daniel and Martin, voted for 
the Bailey amendment. Senators 
Borah, Bristow, Clapp, Cummins, 
Jones and La Follette, Republicans, 
voted against it. Mr. Bailey then of- 
fered an amendment giving Con- 
gress the power to grade the income 
tax. Later he withdrew this amend- 
ment, saying he was certain it would 
be voted down, and he did not care 
to have that done, because it would 
give the Supreme Court the right to 
say that a proposition for a gradu- 
ated income tax amendment to the 
Constitution had been rejected. An 
amendment by Mr. McLaurin to 
strike from the Constitution the ap- 
portionment requirement with re- 
spect to direct taxes was defeated on 
a viva voce vote. Mr. Bristow 
wanted to amend the income tax 
resolution by adding to it a provision 
for the election of United States 
Senators by direct vote of the peo- 
ple. This was ruled out of order. 

On July 12 the income tax consti- 
tutional amendment was adopted by 
the House of Representatives by a 
vote of 317 to 14. The House con- 
sumed only four hours in debate be- 
fore the resolution .was passed, but 


as the speeches were short, practi- 
cally every member who had any 


views on the subject expressed 
them. No amendments were al- 
lowed, although Representative 


Henry, of Texas, tried to offer one 
providing that the question of a con- 
stitutional amendment be submitted 
to constitutional conventions. 

Representative Payne, who 
brought the resolution before the 
House, frankly declared that the ad- 
ditional power sought to be con- 
ferred on Congress was not to re- 
lieve the country in time of peace, 
but in war or in any great crisis. He 
declared that in his opinion an in- 
come tax is unconstitutional and 
could not be collected without this 
amendment. “It has been sug- 
gested,” he said, “that an income tax 
be placed in the pending tariff bill. 
i am not in favor of putting any 
litigation into a tariff bill, especially 
when I do not believe it is constitu- 
tional. As to the general policy of 
an income tax I am utterly opposed 
to it. I believe with Gladstone, that 
it tends to make a nation of liars; I 
believe that it is the most easily con- 
cealed of any tax that can be laid, 
the most difficult of enforcement, 
and the hardest to collect. That it 
is, in a word, a tax on the income 
of the honest man, and an exemp- 
tion to a greater or less extent of 
the income of rascals, and so I am 
opposed to any income tax whatever, 
in time of peace, 

Representatives McCall and Hill 
were the only members who spoke 
against the amendment. Both op- 
posed it on the ground that it cir- 
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cumvented the wisdom of the framers 
of the Constitution. 





From the Speech of Hon. Samuel W. 
McCall, in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, July 12. 


Mr. Speaker, I imagine that noth- 
ing which I may be able to say will 
defeat the prearranged program 
and prevent the passage of the joint 
resolution, but for the House to per- 
form its part in such a solemn trans- 
action as amending the Constitu- 
tion of the United States without 
having the form of the amendment 
seriously considered by one of its 
committees strikes me as a proceed- 
ing of extraordinary levity. Mr. 
Speaker, if I were in favor of an in- 
come-tax amendment, I should be 
decidedly opposed to an amendment 
in the form of that which is now 
pending before the House. By do- 
ing away with the rule of apportion- 
ment it abrogates one of the funda- 
mental principles of the Constitu- 
tion. What was the great historic 
contest in the Constitutional Con- 
vention? It was between the smail 
States, selfishly struggling for more 
than their fair share of power, and 
the large States, representing the 
Democratic principle and trying to 
preserve some measure of equality 
between the man in a large State 
and the man in a small one. 

The small States finally gained an 
equal representation in the Senate, 
with the great powers of that body. 
That is the price the large States 
paid for the Constitution, but they 
managed to secure some compensa- 
tion, and there was conferred upon 
the Representatives chosen accord- 
ing to population peculiar powers 
over taxation, which is especially re- 
lated to liberty. The House of 
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Representatives was not merely 
given the power to originate all bills 
raising revenue, but it was provided 
by the very clause of the Constitu- 
tion that fixed the basis of repre- 
sentation that Representatives and 
direct taxes should be apportioned 
among the States according to pop- 
ulation. The framers of the Consti- 
tution did not desire to expose the 
small States to the temptation of 
combining and plundering the large 
States. They thought so much of 
this limitation upon taxation that 
they again referred to it in the Con- 
stitution, and there are two clauses 
which provide that direct taxes 
shall be apportioned among the 
States according to population. They 
did not withhold the power to im- 
pose direct taxes, but they declared 
that when they were imposed the 
people of the small States should 
pay their share, man for man, with 
the people of the large States. Now, 
the undemocratic feature of our 
Constitution has been vastly aug- 
mented by the admission of small 
States. 

In the Constitutional Convention, 
States having only one-third of the 
population of the country were in a 
majority; but today States having 
cnly one-sixth of the population 
elect a majority of the Senate, and 
yet it is proposed to throw away in- 
continently this important safeguard 
of the Constitution, this great demo- 
cratic feature and the Democratic 
party proposes to take a hand and 
throw the rule of apportionment to 
the winds. I submit that if you are 
going to give up the rule of appor- 
tionment you should confer upon the 
representatives of the people some 
compensating power to take the 
place of the safeguard you take 
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away. You should at least provide 
that the House should have the sole 
power to originate income-tax bills 
and that the Senate should not 
amend them; that its power should 
be confined either to vetoing or ac- 
cepting: them—the power which the 
House of Lords in Great Britain has 
in reference to all tax bills. 

The gentleman from New York, 
my friend Mr. Payne, represents the 
greatest’ State in the Union. It 
seems to me he should be peculiar- 
ly concerned here, as his predeces- 
sors were in the great constitutional 
convention, to preserve in some de- 
gree the democratic principle. I 
have great respect for the man in 
Nevada, but it violates every notion 
of equality to give him in important 
processes of taxation 200 times the 
power of the man in New York. It 
is said that this tax is for use in time 
of war. That argument was made 
with great force in another body, 
piety strikes sme ‘that, the | in- 
genuousness of it would be more 
apparent if it were not proposed at 
this very moment, in a time of pro- 
found peace, to stretch the Constitu- 
tion in order to pass as much of an 
income-tax measure as we may pass. 

So, Mr. Speaker, while they say 
that they desire this power for time 
of war, we see today in time of 
peace an attempt to exercise the 
power to its utmost extent. And why 
not, then, limit it expressly to time 
of war? Why not, for the just pro- 
tection and the equal rights of the 
people of New York and of the other 
great States of this Union, five of 
which probably will pay nine-tenths 
of an income tax, although they wili 
have only one-ninth of the represen- 
tation in the Senate—why not pre- 
serve the limitation upon the power 
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of the Central Government? Why 
drag every governmental power to 
Washington so that a vast central- 
ized government may devour the 
States and the liberty of the indi- 
vidual as well? I say this amend- 
ment should be more carefully con- 
sidered than it has yet been con- 
sidered. 

It is liable to go into the Consti- 
tution of the United States and be 
forever a part of the organic law in 
the form in which it has been, I may 
almost say, extemporized or impro- 
vised. The character of the argu- 
ment which has been made, that this 
tax is for use in time of war, leads 
me to observe that the chief purpose 
of the tax is not financial, but social. 
It is not primarily to raise money 
for the State, but to regulate the 
citizen and to regenerate the moral 
nature of man. The individual citi- 
zen will be called on to lay bare the 
innermost recesses of his soul in af- 
fidavits, and with the aid of the fed- 
eral inspector, who will supervise 
his books and papers and business 
secrets, he may be made to be good, 
according to the notions of virtue at 
the moment prevailing in Washing- 
ton. And, incidentally, and since 
every business secret in the country 
can be had access to by the authori- 
ties at Washington, the citizen may 
be made to see his political duty if 
you happened to have a President 
who confused the attainment of his 
ambition with the highest good of 
the universe and was willing to abuse 
his power in order to coerce the 
citizen. You are creating here an 
ideal condition for corruption and 
for the political Jack Cade of the 
future to levy blackmail. 

And so, Mr. Speaker, believing 
that this amendment, with no com- 
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pensation whatever, does away with 
an important part of the great com- 
promise of the Constitution, and 
that it is not limited to the emer- 
gency for which it is said to be in- 
tended, I shall vote against it. The 
amendment has not carefully been 
considered by a committee of this 
House or by anybody else in the 
United States that I know of, unless 
possibly by Mr. William J. Bryan. 
(Applause.) 


A NATIONAL CORPORATION 
TAX 





From the San Francisco Chronicle. 

Such a tax may be constitutional, 
but it has no other quality to recom- 
mend it, except as a war tax, for 
which only it has hitherto been used 
by the National Government. The 
objections to it as an ordinary tax 
are fundamental and irremovable. 
The gravest objection of all is the 
abandonment of the time-honored 
principle that the National Govern- 
ment should confine its expenditures 
to whatever sums can be raised by 
duties on imports and excise and 
other taxes on alcohol and tobacco. 
The proposal is renewed evidence 
that the whole country has been car- 
ried away by a wave of reckless ex- 
travagance, which, if not promptly 
checked, will reduce this country to 
the financial condition of Europe. 
Enthusiasts may demonstrate that a 
hundred costly undertakings are vi- 
tally necessary to the salvation of 
the Republic. Let them demon- 
strate. The most vital necessity of 
all is to maintain the financial power 
of the Nation by prudent financial 
management and light taxation. 
Whatever we cannot pay for from 
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customs duties and internal revenue 
as now provided, we should go with. 
out, whether ‘essential’ or not. 

Another objection almost equaily . 
serious is the tendency which the 
General Government shows of 
breaking its constitutional bonds 
and usurping the functions of the 
States. Corporations are the crea- 
tions of the States. The power to 
tax their right to ‘be corporations is 
the power to destroy State corpora- 
tions, and, if we once admit the prin- 
ciple, no man can say how soon the 
destructive power will be exercised, 
as it has been exercised in destroy- 
ing the power of State corporations 
to emit paper money. For that ex- 
ercise of power there is some color 
of authority in the Constitution. 
For the power to destroy other State 
corporations by Federal taxation 
there is not even color of authority, 
and the power to tax at all is the 
power to tax out of existence. So 
long as we have States the exercise 
of their legitimate functions should 
be free from Federal interference by 
taxation or otherwise. 

‘Even if the taxation of State fran- 
chises were a legitimate national 
power its exercise would be exceed- 
ingly unwise and unjust for the tax- 
ation of the corporations which it 
creates is an obvious and legitimate 
source of state revenue of which 
most, and, perhaps, all states avail 
themselves. The price of existence 
of a corporation is due only to the 
power which grants the right to ex- 
istence and should be paid only to 
that authority. There is a limit to 
the taxation which even corporations 
can endure and taxation to that full 
limit is a state and not a national 
right. 
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ANSWER TO CLOTHIERS. 





Their Argument Shown to be Fallacious 
and Absurd. 


In answer to a protest of the Na- 
tional Association of Clothiers 
against the passage of schedule K of 
the new tariff, the National Associa- 
tion put the following in the hands of 
every member of the Conference 
Committee: 

On behalf of the American manu- 
facturers of woolen and worsted 
cloth, we wish to present to your 
committee an emphatic remon- 


strance against the effort of certain: 


makers of ready-made clothing. in 
this country, who have apparently 
joined the importers of foreign 
goods and the European manufac- 
turers of those goods in the prepos- 
terous assertions that the new tariff 
will add from $125,000,000 to $500,- 
000,000 a year to the cost of the 
clothing of the American people. 

This new tariff, as you know, 
makes absolutely no increase in a 
single item of the wool and woolen 
schedule over the rates of the pres- 
ent Dingley law. The House origi- 
nally made a very few reductions; 
the Senate exactly restored the 
Dingley schedule without changing 
so much as the dotting of an “1” or 
the crossing of a “t.” 

If there is any change from the 
existing law in the Conference com- 
mittee it must be in the shape of a 
reduction and not increase. These 
ready-made clothing makers who 
have joined foreign interests in an 
attack upon our protective Iaws are 
incensed at an advance in price re- 
cently made by manufacturers on 
certain fabrics contracted for the 


year 1910. But this advance mani- ' 


festly cannot be due to any change 
of the tariff, for the wool and woolen 
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schedule now in operation is identi- 
cally the same schedule that has 
been in force for the past twelve 
years—the same schedule which the 
Senate has sought to re-enact, and 
the same which the House, with few 
changes, had previously adopted. 
Of course, this law, which cannot 
possibly be increased, cannot have 
caused any advance in the cost 
either of raw materials or of manu- 
factured goods. 

The advance of which the ready- 
made clothing makers complain has 
nothing whatever to do with the 
present tariff revision. It is simply 
a natural and inevitable reaction 
from the abnormally low prices 
caused by the panic of 1907-1908, 
and it is simply an approximate re- 
turn to the level of prices prevailing 
before then. 

The wool and woolen industry in 
America was particularly hard hit 
by the panic, and it has only recently 
begun to feel the benefit of the slow 
improvement of business. For sevy- 
eral months raw wool, the funda- 
mental material of the industry, has 
been steadily advancing, and all that 
the manufacturers of cloth have now 
done is to make the prices of their 
goods conform to the increased de- 
mand and the improved conditions 
of material and labor. It costs more 
to make cloth, and the manufactur- 
ers must either make prices approxi- 
mately like those that prevailed be- 
fore the panic or operate their ma- 
chinery at a loss. It is the law of 
supply and demand that is respon- 
sible for this, and not the pending 
tariff revision. 

The increased prices are an- 
nounced now without the slightest 
reference to the tariff, because this 
is the time of the year when the 
makers of clothing are in the habit 
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of contracting for their next year’s 
cloth, and therefore the prices have 
to be agreed on. But when these 
makers of ready-made suits declare 
in the newspapers and in circulars to 
Congress that the increased prices of 
woolen and worsted fabrics will com- 
pel them to charge $15 for a suit 
now selling at $12, and $20 for a $15 
suit, they are affronting the intelli- 
gence of the country. 

This can be clearly shown by an 
analysis of the various factors of 
cost in standard ready-made cloth- 
ing. An expert in the business in 
New York has furnished the follow- 
ing data as to ready-to-wear suits of 
men’s clothing made to retail at $15 
and $18 apiece—the suits of which 
the greatest number are sold to the 
masses of the American people. 


$15 retail $18 retail 
suit, suit. 




















Actual cost to make suit--- $7.37 $9.25 
Made up as follows: 
Cloth, 3% yds.,at 80c.--- $2.60 $4.06* 
Lining and trimming:.-.-- 1.25 1.25 
Total for material-..-- $3.85 $5.31 
Labor in Coat---++++-+++++- 1.25 1.50 
6  EYOUSEYS «++ e+e 50 -50 
aS BE eS tals elle a lables le (eth e 50 .50 
Cutting... .-seeeeeeeeeeees .60 .60 
$6.70 $8.41 
10% to cover general exp. .67 84 
$7.37 $9.25 





*The cloth for this suit cost $1.25 a yard. 


Those manufacturers of ready- 
made clothing who are complaining 
of an increase of 20 to 25 per cent. 
in the price of cloth declare that this 
will compel them to charge the 
American people from three to five 
dollars more for every ready-made 
suit. Now let us see: An increase of 
25 per cent. in the- price of 3 1/4 
yards of cloth at 80 cents a yard 
would mean an increase from $2.60 
to $3.25, or just 65 cents in the cost 
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of a $15 suit. Adding even 25 per 
cent. to the price of lining and trim- 
ming, or 31 1/4 cents, we have a to- 
tal increase in the cost of a $15 suit 
of just 96 1/4 cents, as a result of 
higher-priced wool and labor and 
the increased price therefor asked 
by the manufacturer of cloth and 
materials. 

So with the $18 ready-made suit. 
A 25 per cent. increase of price in 
the cloth and trimmings of this suit 
means an increased cost of $1.30 1/2 
—trather a small foundation on 
which to threaten to charge, as 
these clothiers do, $22 and $23 for a 
suit now selling at $18. 

It is the old story of the McKinley 
tariff over again. These ready- 
made clothing makers who are at- 
tacking the present tariff are very 
like those peddlers who in the au- 
tumn of 1890 went up and down the 
country exhorting housewives to 
buy their tinware at once because 
Mr. McKinley’s new law was going 
to make the prices prohibitive. For- 
tunately this time the people cannot 
be so easily fooled, for it is more 
than a year and not a matter of a 
few weeks before the next Congres- 
sional election. 


AMENDING THE CONSTITUTION. 





Twelve States Rejecting an Amendment 
Can Kill It. 


To amend the Constitution it is neces- 
sary that two-thirds of the members of 
both houses of Congress shall vote in 
favor of it and that their action shall be 
ratified by the legislatures of three- 
fourths of the states. A measure that 
runs this gauntlet must be urgent and 
have great popularity. 

Congress has proposed four amend- 
ments which the states have refused to 
ratify. Two of these, in 1789, pertained 
to the ratio of representation and to the 
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salaries of members. In 1809 Congress 
proposed an amendment annulling the 
citizenship of any American who should 
accept a title or gift from a foreign 
prince. It lacked one state of the nec- 
essary three-fourths. 

In 1860-61, in view of the slavery dis- 
pute and the imminence of secession, 
many amendments were proposed for 
the purpose of reassuring the South, but 
Congress adopted only one. Hostilities 
began soon afterward. 

The next 10 amendments, constituting 
the bill of rights, were proposed at one 
time in 1789 and were ratified in 1791. 
They were exacted by several of the 
states as a condition of their acceptance 
of the constitution itself. 


The 11th and 12th amendments, pro- 


tecting states from suits by citizens of 
other states in federal courts and regu- 
lating the electoral system, were adopted 
in 1798 and 1803 respectively. The last 
mentioned received exactly a_ three- 
fourths vote of the states. 

The three remaining amendments were 
intended to secure the fruits of the war 
for the Union. The 13th failed once in 
the House of Representatives, and Ne- 
vada was made a state for the purpose 
of securing the necessary three-fourths. 
Acceptance of the 14th and 15th amend- 
ments was made a condition of recon- 
struction in some of the Southern states, 
and there was much opposition at the 
North. 





From the New York Herald. 


Will the income tax ever become a 
law through the amendment of the Con- 
stitution by the 35 states whose assent 
is necessary? 

Even the most enthusiastic supporters 
of the income tax are not intoxicated by 
hope that two-thirds of the state legis- 
latures will take favorable action. Get- 
ting down to cold figures, no one can 
see at this time a safe majority for the 
adoption of the amendment. To obtain 
ratification the amendment, as already 
stated, must carry 35 states. Twelve 
states rejecting it will kill it. By not 
acting either affirmatively or negatively, 
a few states may prevent the necessary 
three-fourths majority. 
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The states which at this time are re- 
garded as reasonably sure to adopt the 
proposed amendment are:— 

Arkansas, Colorado, Georgia, Idaho, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, North Caro- 
lina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennes- 
see, Texas, Virginia, Washington, Wis- 
consin, Wyoming. 

In this list are 27 states, or eight less 
than the number required to adopt the 
amendment, 

In the doubtful column are placed the 
following states :— 

Alabama, Florida, Illinois, California, 
Utah, Louisiana, West Virginia, Ohio, 
New York, Maryland. 

In this doubtful group are 10 states, 
and in the third group of states—those 
which are regarded by reason of dom- 
inating influences to be reasonably sure 
to reject the amendment—are the follow- 
ing nine states:— 


Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Delaware, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey. 


The latter group, it will be noticed, 
embraces all of New England. 





THE IMPORTERS’ THREAT. 





From the Textile Manufacturers’ Journal. 

At a meeting of dry goods im- 
porters held in New York recently 
to consider ways and means for fur- 
thering their fight for lower duties 
on cotton manufactures they pledged 
themselves, in the event of the Sen- 
ate schedule on cotton goods being 
enacted, “to take every possible 
means through our commercial trav- 
elers, through the co-operation of 
28,000 retail dry goods merchants, by 
advertisements and magazine arti- 
cles to continually agitate this mat- 
ter until the whole public shall un- 
derstand in detail the iniquity and 
injustice forced upon them in their 
every-day purchases by this unrea- 
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sonably high barrier to competi- 
tion.” 

We do not doubt that these im- 
porters were thoroughly in earnest, 
and it is possible that they will actu- 
ally attempt to carry out their pro- 
gram. Until they really start their 
campaign, however, we shall reserve 
serious comment upon their plans in 
the belief that sober second thought 
will convince most importers of the 
impracticability of such procedure, 
and of the probability of its having 
the effect of a boomerang. Since, 
with a few comparatively unimport- 
ant exceptions, the only advances in 
the cotton schedules are theoretical 
rather than actual, it will be exceed- 
ingly difficult for importers and 
dealers to demonstrate to consumers 
that any portion of the prospective 
advance in prices is due to the tariff. 
But, what is more to the point, we 
are inclined to believe that few im- 
porters would care to disclose to 
consumers the infinitesimally small 
proportion of imported cotton goods 
that are not of the luxury class. Im- 
porters could not by any true state- 
ment of facts demonstrate that the 
medium and _ low-priced _ cotton 
goods which form the bulk of our 
production are affected in price by 
the tariff on cottons. It is not likely 
either that importers would care to 
make a visual demonstration to con- 
sumers of the large quantity of piece 
goods purchased by them from do- 
mestic mills and labeled or stamped 
by them as being imported. 

During the progress of the pres- 
ent tariff bill through Congress we 
have had occasion several times to 
call attention to the fact that the 
bulk of the import trade in textiles 
is based upon the prejudice of a cer- 
tain class of consumers in favor of 
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anything imported, or branded as 
having been made abroad. Such 
goods are luxuries, and such con- 
sumers are willing to pay a few cents 
more per yard for the brands “Made 
in England,’ “Made in Germany,” 
etc. This being the case it is quite 
possible that a clever advertising 
campaign of large scope conducted 
through magazines and the daily 
press might easily cause a large in- 
crease in the demand for imported 
textiles. It might, provided do- 
mestic manufacturers did not make 
equally clever use of the same force 
to counteract the campaign. Before 
giving more serious consideration to 
this implied threat of importers we 
shall give them an opportunity to 
demonstrate whether it is more than 
mere bluff. 


THE PROTECTIVE POLICY 
NECESSARY. 





From the Textile World Record, 


It should not be forgotten that 
under the conditions now prevailing 
throughout the world, the protective 
policy is necessary to the continued 
welfare of the people who inhabit 
the United States of America. The 
foundation on which the protective 
policy rests is far broader and more 
solid than individual selfishness. 
The underlying principle of protec- 
tion finds clear expression in this 
statement by Ricardo: 


The real price of a commodity is here 
properly stated to depend on the greater 
or less quantity of labor and capital 
(that is, accumulated labor) which must 
be employed to produce it. Real price 
does not, as some have contended, de- 
pend on money value; nor, as others 
have said, on value relative to corn, 
labor or any other commodity taken 
singly, or to all commodities taken col- 
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lectively; but, as Mr. Malthus justly says 
“on the greater (or less) quantity of 
capital and labor which must be em- 
ployed to produce it.” 


Worsted dress goods of the same 
quality are woven in Saxony and 
New England, the same gerade and 
size of yarn in warp and filling, the 
same number of warp and filling 
threads per inch, on practically the 
same kind of looms, running the 
same number of picks per minute 
and turning out approximately the 
same number of yards of cloth to 
the loom and the operative. Under 
- those conditions the real cost of the 
goods is the same in Saxony and 
New England. The same amount 
of human effort has been expended 
in the production of a yard of the 
Saxon fabric as of the American 
cloth. The laborer is worthy of his 
hire and by every principle of justice 
the Saxon weaver should receive the 
same recompense as does the weaver 
in New England. As a matter of 
fact she receives in money not more 
than one-half as much. Why? Be- 
cause, to use again the words of 
Ricardo, “Neither gold then, nor 
any other commodity, can ever be a 
perfect measure of value for all 
things.” 

Trade is based on this money 
standard of cost and under free 
trade the weavers of both Saxony 
and New England will be forced to 
compete by the unnatural and vari- 
able money standard of cost. The 
result of a contest under such un- 
equal conditions is not open to ques- 
tion. The worker whose labor is 
measured by the highest standard ot 
money value will go down before the 
labor measured by the low standard 
of value, although both are produc- 
ing at the same real cost as meas- 
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ured by the expenditure of labor. 
These unequal competitive condi- 
tions result from an irregular distri- 
bution of population, and from the 
consequent inequality in the supply 
of labor throughout the earth. 

To protect those who are placed 
at a competitive disadvantage by 
such local disarrangement of the 
labor supply and demand, some ar- 
bitrary barrier must be erected if 
they are not to be brought to the 
lower competitive level. Nothing 
has been found to serve as that bar- 
rier against unequal competition in 
transportable goods so well as a tar- 
iff on the imports of the goods that, 
although costing in labor as much 
as the home product cost in money 
much less. Thus a protective tariff 
is the instrument for placing do- 
mestic and foreign producers on the 
same competitive terms. This is the 
principle by which protection is jus- 
tified and shown to be necessary to 
prevent the world’s production of 
transportable products from being 
concentrated in sections where the 
money value of labor is the lowest, 
and thus bringing all labor down to 
the lowest of money levels. 


A BOSTON POST INTERVIEW. 





Attitude of President Taft and the 
Republican Party Towards “Raw 
Materials.” 





The Boston Sunday Post of July 
18 contained a report of an interview 
with Secretary Clarke of the Home 
Market Club, to which it gave the 
headline, “Clarke Warring on Taft.” 
There were some inaccuracies in the 
report but there was nothing in it to 
bear out that headline. On the con- 
trary, while it expressed amazement 
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that the President had declared for 
free raw materials, it also expressed 
the hope that he would take a differ- 
ent view, in accordance with the his- 
toric attitude of the party, and ap- 
prove the new tariff bill. 

On that subject the Secretary was 
correctly reported as saying: 


I was at the national Republican con- 
vention which nominated Mr. Taft and I 
talked with delegates there, but never 
did I understand in the least from any 
of them that they considered the plat- 
form to promise revision downward. 
No Republican national platform has 
ever declared for free raw materials. In 
fact, in 1884 and 1888, the platforms spe- 
cifically favored the protection of wool, 
which had been singled out by Mr. 
Cleveland and other Democratic states- 
men for repeal. The platform of 1892 
denounced the attempt to take the duty 
off wool, lead and lead ores—those raw 
materials also having been singled out 
for attack. 


To this the Secretary added, but 
the reporter failed to catch the pre- 
cise point: 

Although last year’s tariff plank was 
loosely drawn, it did declare for the 
preservation of “that security against 
foreign competition to which American 
manufacturers, farmers and producers 
are entitled.” This, of course, meant all 
producers. Farmers and miners are the 
chief producers of so-called raw ma- 
terials, and if an attempt had been made 
in the convention to make their prod- 
ucts free in the proposed new tariff it 
would have been voted down over- 
whelmingly. 


Continuing on this subject the 
Secretary said that in many contro- 
versies in the past the Republican 
party had consistently stood for the 
protection of all products that are 
exposed to foreign competition — 
those of the farm, the mine, the for- 
est and the fisheries as well as those 
of the factory, and he would cite two 
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eminent authorities from Mr. Taft’s 
own state, which he did, as follows: 


In a speech before the Home Market 
Club in 1888, William McKinley said: 

“Tf the policy of protection is not to 
be just in its application and national in 
its scope, based upon broad principles, 
then the sooner it is relinquished the 
better. It cannot be sustained, and 
ought not to be, for one class or interest 
or section, and denied to others equally 
within the contemplation of its purpose. 
The raw materials class have rights 
which cannot be ignored. Those who 
think otherwise forget that the advanced 
product is only the manipulation of the 
less advanced, and the less advanced of 
the still less finished product, with hu- 
man labor as the chief factor in all; and 
protection upon the one cannot be suc- 
cessfully and permanently maintained 
without protection of the other. 

“Our danger comes from those who 
have been and are the beneficiaries of 
the system (protection) who are listen- 
ing to the delusive suggestions of free 
raw materials, and with apparent selfish- 
ness are disposed to turn a willing ear 
to the enemies of a protective policy; 
and while solicitous for their own pro- 
tection against foreign rivals, and un- 
willing to give it up, are consenting to, 
and | fear in some cases counseling, its 
withdrawal from other interests, thus 
assisting in driving a wedge in the very 
foundation of a system which, if per- 
sisted in, will in the end overthrow the 
entire edifice. I warn you against these 
false teachers who appeal to individual 
greed and narrow selfishness. They are 
sowing the seed of destruction and death 
to a system which has produced results 
that are the wonder of the present cen- 
tury, and which, if continued, will be the 
marvel of the next.” 

After many years of tariff controver- 
sies, and with a broad and profound 
knowledge of the subject, John Sherman 
wrote in his “Recollections,” published 
near the close of his illustrious career, 
as follows: 

“The dogma of some manufacturers 
that raw materials should be admitted 
free of duty is far more dangerous to 
the protective policy than the opposi- 
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tion of free traders. The latter contend 
that no duties should be levied to protect 
domestic industry, but for revenue only, 
while the former demand protection for 
their industries, but refuse to give to 
the farmer and the miner the benefit of 
even revenue duties. A denial of pro- 
tection on coal, iron, wool, and other so- 
called raw materials, will lead to the 
denial of protection to machinery, to 
textiles, to pottery and other industries. 
The labor of one class must not be sac- 
rificed to secure higher protection for 
another class. The earth and all that is 
within it is the work of God. The labor 
of man that tends to develop the re- 
sources buried in the earth is entitled to 
the same favor and protection as skilled 
labor in the highest branch of industry, 
and if this is not granted impartially the 
doctrine of protection proclaimed by the 
founders of our government, supported 
for more than a hundred years of won- 
derful progress, will be sacrificed by the 
hungry greed of selfish corporations, 
who ask protection for great establish- 
ments, and refuse to grant it to the 
miner, the laborer and the farmer.”— 
Recollections of John Sherman, Vol. 1, 
p. IQI. 

Continuing, Colonel Clarke said: 
“These sentiments of two of our great- 
est party men might be repeated indefi- 
nitely, for they are the fundamental 
principles of our policy.” President 
Taft, busy as he has been in other lines 
of study and of service, may not have 
become familiar with them, but they are 
established Republican doctrines. <A 
little while ago I heard Senator Bailey 
of Texas, in a speech in the Senate, con- 
tend, with some success I thought, that 
“free raw materials” is not a Democratic 
doctrine. Well, if one party has always 
opposed it and the other now repudi- 
ates it, nobody but a small group of self 
seekers stands responsible for it, and I 
am sure President Taft cannot deliber- 
ately stand with them. 


The reporter then asked about the 
report from Washington, in a Bos- 
ton paper and a New York paper, to 
the effect that the President had re- 
marked after his talk with the Con- 
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gressmen that it would be unneces- 
sary for him to wait to veto the bill, 
because all he would have to do 
would be to intimate to the news- 
papers that he disapproved of the 
conference report. This would be 
sufficient to cause its rejection 
through the co-operation of the in- 
surgents and the Democrats. 

Colonel Clarke doubted if the 
President said anything of the kind, 
because this would put the “titular 
head of the party,” as he had prop- 
erly called himself, in the attitude of 
leaving his party and leading its in- 
surgents and enemies. Such a re- 
mark is even more improbable than 
the intimation of a veto. While the 
President may have contended, and 
with some success, for lower duties, 
he is neither likely to veto the bill 
nor to advise its rejection in the 
Senate. 


OUR CHINESE TRADE IN 
COTTONS. 





BY WALTER J. BALLARD. 


Our export trade in cottons suf- 
tered’ severely in 1907 and 1908, be- 
cause the purchases by our many- 
years best customer in that line fell 
to but a small fraction of the pur- 
chases of previous years. The 
reason for this decrease was that 
China purchased of us in 1905 and 
1906 abnormally large quantities, far 
in excess of her actual consuming 
power. North China, especially 
Manchuria, the principal market in 
China for American cottons got the 
idea that the closing of the war 
meant immediate and greatly in- 
creased trading activity—hence the 
enormously increased importations 
of the last part of 1905 and all of 
1906, the increases being from 77,- 
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000,000 yards in 1904 to 475,000,000 
yards in 1905, and 499,000,000 yards 
in 1906. Chinese imports of cottons 
from other countries also largely 
increased in the two latter years. 
The consequence was that at the 
end of 1906 the “go-downs,” as the 
warehouses in the Orient are called, 
were found to be crowded with un- 
sold goods. 

Now things have taken a turn. 
The April export statement of the 
Bureau of Statistics, Department of 
Commerce and Labor, shows a 
marked increase in exports of Amer- 
ican cottons to China and the return 
toward normal conditions. In that 
month we sent China 16,786,348, 
against 7,237,119 yards in April, 
1908, while for the ten months ended 
April of this year the total sent 
China was 100,116,737 yards, against 
30,597,101 yards in the correspond- 
ing period of 1908, or largely over 
three times as much. Only in six 
corresponding periods, namely 1899, 
1900, 1902, 1903, 1905, and 1906, was 
this 1909 ten months’ total ever ex- 
ceeded. For the month of April, 
1909, alone, the export was only 
exceeded in the Aprils of 1902, 1903, 
1905, 1906. P 

To no other country are the ex- 
ports of American cotton as large as 
to China, even in “depressed” years. 
Even in 1908—the worst year in our 
Chinese trade in cottons, the export 
was twice as great as to any other 
country. Cuba coming next in rank, 
then Chile, British Australasia, Phil- 
ippines, Colombia and Canada. 

In the ten years ending with 1908, 
China bought slightly more Ameri- 
can cotton goods than did all the 
rest of the world combined, while in 
the preceding decade China did not 
buy of us more than one-half as 
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much as did the rest of our cotton 
goods customers. 

Cotton cloths sent to China are as 
a rule, heavier goods than those 
sent to other countries, while the 
price averages a fraction of a cent 
per yard lower. | 


OUR SATISFACTORY COM- 
MERCE. 


BY WALTERJ. BALLARD. 


In spite of the fact that our ex- 
ports for the eleven months ended 
May 31, 1909, were $200,000,000 less 
in value than for the preceding cor- 
responding period, our total foreign 
commerce is in satisfactory condi- 
tion because it totaled nearly $2,- 
750,000,000 for the first period 
named. Evidently, for the fiscal year 
closing June 30, it will reach a value 
of $3,000,000,000. 

The exact figures (exclusive of 
the gold and silver movement) to 
May 31, are (Bureau of Statistics): 








Exports. o-+eseeeeees $1,545,6025,443 
Imports. seve cccese 1,187,250,463 
A Otal -' nies ap pee miele ap $2,7 32,875,906 


The imports exceeded in value 
those of the preceding eleven 
months’ period by $85,000,000, and 
were larger than for any previous 
eleven months, except 1907. 

For the month of May, 1909, com- 
pared with May, 1908, the figures 
are: 


Exports Imports 





May, 1900 ---.-- $123,356,706....$116,055,903 
May, 1908 ..-... 113,010,378--++ 84,042,628 
Increases --.-.---- $9,746,328.... ++ +$32,013,275 


or a total of nearly $42,000,000 for 
the month. 

For the eleven months the duti- 
able imports amounted to $641,000,- 
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ooo and those entering free of duty 
to $546,000,000. 

Deducting the total eleven 
months’ imports from the exports 
the trade balance in favor of this 
country is $358,000,000, or consider- 
ably more than a million dollars a 
day, Sundays and holidays included. 


THE INCOME TAX. 





The following letter was sent to 
Senator Bailey, of Texas, signed by a 
large number of citizens of Post City 
in that State. The proposition seems 
fair and equitable: 

“Dear Sir: A tax on the income of 
one man and no tax on the income of 
another is an effort to penalize thrift 
and reward the lack of it; to force se- 
lected men to support the unselected; to 
break the harmony of the mass and 
establish classes of Patricians and Plebe- 
ians, one warring against the other; and 
to make charity givers of one body and 
charity recipients of another. 

“A church supported by one man is a 
dead one. Disintegration attends the 
rule of one class over another. A true 
Democracy can only be established by 
making every citizen a defender and 
supporter of the Government, to bear 
his just share of the burdens and enjoy 
his share of the benefits. 

“We do not believe that an income tax 
is necessary to support this Government, 
but if necessity demand, let every man 
have the privilege of doing his share. 
Voters in this country are not paupers 
and don’t care to be branded as such. 
A tax of 1/8 of one per cent. on all in- 
comes, salaries, wages, interest or prof- 
its, would yield a very large sum. Such 
a tax would cost a salary earner 75 cents 
a year on an income of $600, while the 
millionaire would pay $1,250 on every 
million. Any right thinking American 
would prefer to be treated as a sup- 
porter of this Government, rather than 
be branded by law as a ne’er-do-well, to 
be supported by a more fortunate 
brother. We favor heavy taxes on lux- 
uries, and no taxes on incomes or the 
necessities of life.” 
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OUR CHIEF CENTERS OF 
INDUSTRY. 





BY WALTER J. BALLARD. 


Bulletin 1or, just issued by the 
Bureau of the Census, and prepared 
by William M. Stewart, chief statis- 
tician for manufactures, deals with 
the manufactures of the thirteen 
principal American industrial dis- 
tricts, their size, and their popula- 
tion, according to the Special Cen- 
sus of manufactures, 1905. The 
districts are denoted by the name of 
the principal city in each, though 
sections immediately surrounding 
those cities and closely allied there- 
to, as places of residence of em- 
ployes working in the cities, and 
allied industries located therein, are 
included in the figures for the dis- 
tricts. 

Within the incorporated limits of 
the central city in each district are 
employed 691,553 wage-earners and 
salaried persons, while the yearly 
output of manufactures is worth $4,- 
762,022,170. Immediately outside 
of those cities are factories employ- 
ing 483,597 persons, whose annual 
output values are $1,421,863,317. In 
addition there are a number of sur- 
rounding places closely connected 
industrially and commercially with 
the central cities, where 505,424 
persons produced yearly $1,251,482,- 
925 worth of manufactures. To- 
gether the thirteen industrial dis- 
tricts, including the immediately ad- 
jacent and surrounding tributary 
places had 76,816 factories, employ- 
ing 2,680,574 persons and turning 
out yearly $7,435,368,412 worth of 
products. 

The district of greater New York 
is the most important industrial dis- 
trict in the United States. It em- 
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braces an area of 702) square miles 
and in 1905 had a population of 5,- 
294,682. There is no other district 
with which it can be grouped. Chi- 
cago, Boston and Philadelphia can 
be classed together as their areas 
are practically the same, being about 
500 square miles. In a third class 
are the districts of St. Louis, Pitts- 
burg, Allegheny, Baltimore, Cincin- 
nati, San Francisco, Cleveland, Buf- 
falo, and Minneapolis-St. Paul, the 
areas ranging from 246 square miles 
for Baltimore to 151 square miles 
for Cincinnati. The Providence dis- 
trict, with a population of 344,521 in 
1905 and an area of 154 square 
miles, cannot be compared with any 
other district presented in the bulle- 
tin. 

The statistics show that in 12 of 
the 13 districts the manufactures 
increased more rapidly in the area 
surrounding the central city than in 
the city itself. The only reverse 
case was that of Minneapolis-St. 


Paul. The bulletin instances: 
Yearly product, 
District Employees value 

Greater New York. .735,460.-.- $2,144,488,095 
Chicago .---+++.+e- 288,869 ------ 970,974,280 
Philadelphia -.-...-. 286,9044--+--- 677,781,117 
Boston ws 26s s4's 64 s)e 177,140 -++--- 457,254,060 
Pittsburg—Allegheny 119,839------ 383,490,468 
St. Lopigs staiee not given--.--- 319,709,859 
Baltimore ....---- aN Mid A aS tad 202,650,272 
Cincinnati..-..--- AM elie bere anise 203,095,605 
Cléveland:) + i} Asus O1,4260.+--+6- 250,955,114 
Bittalo sok ieweialeie wie 54,048 Miele th bites 168,11 1,658 
Minneapolis-St. Paul 42,874-.-+-++- 161,803,453 
San Francisco -.---- 50,883 «+--+: 159,033,080 
Providence......-.. 54,928 -++-06- 156,299,965 


The manufacture of automobiles 
has made great strides in Cleve- 
land, growing nearly thirty fold in 
four and one-half years, its output 
in the special census being worth 
$4,256,979. 


The manufacture of men and wo- 
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men’s clothing is the leading indus- 
try of the district of Greater New 
York, with a yearly output worth 
one-third of a billion dollars. 

Slaughtering and meat packing 
lead in the district of Chicago, with 
an output for the year worth $269,- 
581,486 or 27.8 per cent. of the dis- 
tricts’ total output. 

Textiles are the chief industry of 
the Philadelphia district, the 693 
textile factories having a yearly out- 
put worth $128,343,320. 

Over a hundred million dollars’ 
worth of boots and shoes are made 
each year in the Baltimore district. 

Pittsburg-Allegheny and iron and 
steel are synonymous, representing 
$376,000,000 a year, or more than 
$1,000,000 a day, Sundays and holi- 
days included. 

St. Louis as well as Chicago has 
slaughtering and meat packing as its 
leading industry, to the extent of 
nearly $58,000,000 a year, followed 
by tobacco with nearly $30,000,000. 

Baltimore is a leading center, em- 
ploying 10,297 people, and produc- 
ing a value of over $22,000,000 a 
year. 

Cincinnati industrial district, in- 
cluding Covington and Newport in 
Kentucky, do a larger business in 
making liquors than in any other 
line of manufacturing, that business 
reaching nearly $22,000,000 a year. 

Iron and steel lead in the Buffalo 
district, its yearly value being $16,- 
946,746, followed by slaughtering 
with nearly as much, or $16,269,453. 
Of the power used in the factories 
surrounding Buffalo, 51.5 per cent. 
was water power, more than half of 
which was obtained from the Falls of 
Niagara. 
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Minneapolis, of the Minneapolis- 
St. Paul district, does a great deal 
towards feeding this country and 
other parts of the world, using the 
Falls of St. Anthony, with their 50,- 
ooo h. p. The flour and grindmills 
produced a value of $63,146,933 in 
the special census year. These mills 
are using 42,267 h. p., of which 54.1 
per cent is water power. Much of 
the water power is also used in 
operating the electric street and in- 
terurban railways. 

Providence is a district of many 
manufactures, textiles leading with a 
yearly output worth $100,417,659, 
followed by jewelry, $22,655,544; 
foundry and machine shop produced 
$17,505,140; and silversmithing and 
silverware $7,366,700. 





REVIVING COBDENISM. 





From the San Francisco Chronicle. 


The Chronicle has _ frequently 
called attention to the fact that it is 
a favorite practice of the antagon- 
ists of the protective system to mis- 
state the objects of protectionists. 
In argument it is admissible to point 
out that the effect of a policy may 
prove injurious, but it is absurd to 
assert or charge that those who ad- 
vocate it are desirous of inflicting an 
injury. But the free trader habitu- 
ally does this. He declares that it is 
the purpose of the protectionist to 
increase the price of products. We 
repeat that a high tariff imposed for 
the purpose of fostering a domestic 
industry may have such a result, but 
it is ridiculous to assume that the 
protectionist has any such object in 
view, particularly when he takes 
pains to assert with clearness and 
emphasis that what he aims to ac- 
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complish is the cheapening of the 
protected product by increasing the 
volume of production. 

Not only is it absurd to assume 
that protectionists aim to make 
things dearer, but it is doubly absurd 
to assert that the result of enor- 
mously increasing the volume of 
things produced has been to increase 
their cost to the consumer. The per- 
son who really believes that such is 
the case is incapable of clear eco- 
nomic thinking, and practically con- 


fesses his ignorance of the revolution 


effected in recent times by enor- 
mously increasing the output of nec- 
essary articles in countries that 
would not and could not have en- 
gaged in their production had their 
statesmen refused to accord to new 
industries the protection they needed 
to be able to compete with those 
already established in older com- 
munities. 

That the effect of the protective 
tariff has been such as protectionists 
assert it to be is proved by the fact 
that the people of the United States 
today are enabled to consume a 
greater quantity of articles produced 
under the stimulus of the policy than 
any other people. The truth of this 
assertion is so generally recognized 
that free traders have felt it neces- 
sary to provide an _ explanation. 
That which they furnish, however, 
halts badly and does not stand in- 
vestigation. They say it is due to 
the existence of greater natural re- 
sources than can be found in other 
countries. But there is no founda- 
tion for this claim. China, it is con- 
ceded, has deposits of coal and iron 
ores rivaling those of the United 
States, but it is notorious that her 
production of steel and iron, and her 
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manufacturing industries, are insig- 
nificant at present and will remain 
so until her people acquire sufficient 
wisdom to exclude by the imposition 
of tariffs the competing products of 
foreigners. Until they do that they 
cannot, even with the vast store of 
cheap labor at their command, pro- 
duce in competition with peoples 
who have the advantage of great 
accumulations of capital and experi- 
ence. 

In some particulars China may 
claim the distinction of being the 
cheapest country in the world, and 
therefore should be rated by free 
traders as an ideal place in which to 
live. Under the arbitrary restric- 
tions placed upon them by foreign- 
ers, the Chinese are able to import 
manufactured goods of all kinds by 
the payment of a nominal duty which 
hardly meets the expense of its col- 
lection. Importers under these con- 
ditions are able to sell the products 
of foreign lands at prices not very 
much higher than obtain in the 
countries of their production. Ac- 
cording to the assumption of the 
free traders, the result should be a 
liberal use of the imported articles. 
But what are the facts? Do they 
conform to the theory? Not a bit 
of it. On the contrary, foreign prod- 
ucts are used in insignificant quanti- 
ties. The nominal cheapness is real 
dearness. The Chinese, failing to 
develop their own resources, are un- 
able to buy on a large scale from 
others; they are compelled to tive 
from hand to mouth and will con- 
tinue to do so until they are able to 
convert their cheap into dear labor. 

Cheap men and cheap goods go 
together, and the converse is true. 
The dearest labor in the world is 
probably found in the United States, 
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and the prices of the things they pro- 
duce bear a close relation to the 
wages received. But in the last 
analysis it will be found that the 
dearness results in all hands getting 
a better share of the necessaries and 
many of the luxuries of life than the 
people of cheap countries. If any one 
doubts this, let him compare the 
statistics of consumption of dear and 
cheap lands. If he does he will find 
in every case that the inhabitants of 
the countries where the range of 
prices is highest generally live on a 
higher plane than their cheap neigh- 
bors; and this ought to conclusively 
demonstrate that the thing for 
economists to keep in mind when 
they are trying to decide which pol- 
icy is the best is that nominal prices 
are misleading and that the real test 
of the dearness or cheapness of an 
article is the ability of the people to 
procure it in satisfying quantities. 


“THE MINORITY IN OPPOSI- 
TION.” 





From the New York Sun. 


We are now quoting the serious 
utterance of the President of the 
United States and the leader of the 
Republican party at the Yale alumni 
dinner: 

Unless the Republican party lives up 
to its promises and the expectations of 
the people there is no doubt that it will 
be relegated to the position of the mi- 
nority in Opposition. 

What is the position of the mi- 
nority in opposition? In the last na- 
tional Democratic platform the mi- 
nority in opposition pledged itself to 
a tax on both corporate and indi- 
vidual incomes, and to the submis- 
sion of an amendment making con- 
stitutional such taxation. 
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The Republican party has pledged 
itself to nothing of the sort. 

At the personal instance of Mr, 
Taft, in the absence of a party man- 
date in any form, there has been re- 
ported from the Republican Finance 
Committee by the Republican sen- 
ator from Rhode Island a measure 
providing for the tax on corporate 
incomes which the minority in oppo- 
sition demanded a year ago this 
month. It is said that this measure 
was drawn by Mr. Taft’s Republican 
attorney general, Mr. Wickersham, 
with the assistance of that very emi- 
nent and able jurisconsult, the Re- 
publican junior senator from New 
York. 

At the personal instance of Mr. 
Taft, also without mandate in the 
form of any Republican plant or pre- 
cept, there has been reported from 
the Republican Finance Committee 
a joint resolution providing for the 
enabling constitutional amendment 
to which the minority pledged itself 
one year ago. It is said that this 
joint resolution was drawn by Mr. 
Taft’s Republican attorney general, 
Mr. Wickersham, with the assist- 
ance and advice of Mr. Root, the Re- 
publican senator from New York. 

This is living up to promises with 
a vengeance, but they are Demo- 
cratic promises, not Republican. 

This undeniably relegates the Re- 
publican party to the position of the 
minority, but not exactly in the sense 
of Mr. Taft’s warning. 

We confess that a close examina- 
tion of President Taft’s New Haven 
speech produces in our mind that 
peculiar topsyturviness, that in- 
verted logic and that whimsical dis- 
location of ideas which belong more 
properly to the land of unreality dis- 
covered and described by Hon. 
Lewis Carroll. 
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PRESIDENT AND TARIFF. 





On July 16, some twenty Con- 
gressmen, principally from Ohio, 
Michigan, West Virginia, Kentucky 
and adjoining states, called on 
President Taft to urge the import- 
ance of adequate tariff protection for 
oil, coal, iron ore and hides, but met 
with no encouragement. After their 
departure from the White House, 
the President issued the following 
official statement: 


Mr. Young, of Michigan, opposed free 
ore; Mr. Mondell opposed free coal or 
reciprocity with Canada and free hides; 
each on the ground that the policy would 
injure the interests in his state, and a 
discussion was participated in by other 
representatives who urged that the doc- 
trine of free raw materials was not a 
Republican doctrine. 

The President replied that he was not 
committed to the principle of free raw 
material, but that he was committed to 
the principle of a downward revision of 
the tariff, and that he was obliged to 
look at the matter, not from the stand- 
point of any particular district, but from 
the standpoint of the whole country, and 


also from the standpoint of responsibil- 


ity for the entire Republican party. 

He said the question in each case was 
a question of fact, to be determined by 
evidence, as to whether the present duty 
was needed for protection or whether 
the rate was excessive, so that a down- 
ward revision, or putting the article on 
the free list would not injure the in- 
dustry. 

He repeated the platform of the Re- 
publican party, and said that he had 
always understood that it meant a down- 
ward revision in many instances, though 
perhaps in some few instances an in- 
crease might be needed; that he reached 
this construction of the platform on 
what he understood to be the principle 
of protection and its justification, 
namely, that after an industry was pro- 


tected by a duty equal to the difference 


between the cost of production abroad 
and the cost of production in this coun- 
try, including a fair profit to the manu- 
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facturer, the energy and enterprise of 
American business men and capitalists, 
the effectiveness of American labor and 
the ingenuity of American inventors un- 
der the impulse of competition behind 
the tariff wall, would reduce the cost of 
production, and that, with the reduction 
and the cost of production the tariff rate 
would become unnecessarily high and 
ought to be reduced. 

This was the normal opinion of the 
tariff, as claimed by the defenders of the 
protective system, as a general rule— 
that, of course, that revision could not 


be perfect, but in so far as his influence - 


went, it would be thrown in the direction 
of performing the promises of the party 
as he understood them; and that if iron 
ore and coal and hides did not need pro- 
tection and the conditions were such as 
to enable the ore producers and the oil 
producers and the coal producers and 
the producers of hides to compete stuc- 
cessfully, without reduction of wages, 
with the producers from abroad, then 
they did not need a duty and their arti- 
cles should go on the free list. 

It was a question of fact which he 
hoped to make up his mind with respect 
to, on much evidence as was available to 
him in order to carry out what he under- 
stood to be the promises of the party to 
the whole people. 

He said he felt that his position as the 
titular head of the Republican party and 
as President, with the whole people as 
his constituency, gave him a somewhat 
broader point of view than that of a 
single member of Congress in respect to 
articles produced in his district. 

He felt strongly the call of the coun- 
try for a downward revision within the 
limitations of the protective principle, 
and he hoped to be able to respond to 
that call as he heard it, as well in the 
interests of the party as of the country. 


“Scratch a Russian and you will find 
a Tartar,’ declared Napoleon. Scratch 
an American free trader and you will 
find a man who is ready to attack a do- 
mestic industry to help an importer of 
foreign goods.—San Francisco Chron- 
icle. | 
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WOOL GROWING IN I0OwA. 





From the Fairfield (Iowa) Ledger. 


Davis county has about 37,500 sheep, 
with an annual wool clip of perhaps 300,- 
000 pounds, worth $75,000 at the 1909 
price of twenty-five cents a pound, ac- 
cording to the Bloomfield Republican. 
The Herald tells of an Oskaloosa buyer 
who has purchased 140,000 pounds of 
wool in Mahaska county this year, the 
Republican of a Van Buren county buyer 
who has handled 60,000 pounds at Keo- 
sauqua, while one Fairfield man has 
bought over 400,000 pounds of Iowa 
wool this season. Sheep growing is a 
profitable branch of agriculture in lowa, 
even if Iowa senators didn’t favor wool 
and woolen schedules which gave pro- 
tection to farmer and manufacturer. If 
the Iowa farmer should have to face free 
wool and free hides there will be an ap- 
preciable decrease in his year’s receipts, 
and it will not be evened up by cheaper 
clothing or cheaper shoes, either. 


JAPANESE INDUSTRIES. 





From the San Francisco Chronicle. 


The Japanese are neglecting no oppor- 
tunity to extend their manufacturing in- 
dustry. A recent Consular report in- 
forms us that a bent-wood furniture 
factory has been established in Tokio 
which is able to supply the domestic 
market with chairs at 75 cents to $1.15, 
which when imported cost from $1.35 to 
$1.75. The Consul making the report 
speaks of it as “the latest example of 
Japanese imitative genius,’ but there is 
no more reason for characterizing the 
establishment of a modern industry in 
Japan as an instance of imitation than 
there would be for speaking of the inau- 
guration of a new branch of manufactur- 
ing in this country in the same terms. 
To speak of imitativeness in this con- 
nection is misleading and keeps up the 
fiction, which has been long since ex- 
ploded, that the Japanese have no origi- 
nality, and must therefore always lag in 
the industrial race. It is best to look 
matters squarely in the face and not de- 
ceive ourselves about the qualities of 
our competitors. 
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COPIES OF THE NEW TARIFF. 





The Home Market Club has ar- 
ranged with the New York Journal 
of Commerce and Commercial Bul- 
letin for copies of the new tariff, to 
be issued the next day after its en- 
actment, guaranteed to be accurate 
and complete, and thus its members 
will receive them more promptly 
than they otherwise could. 

A little later we hope to furnish 

the pamphlet copies which will be is- 
| sued by the Treasury Department, 
duly indexed and giving compari- 


sons with former tariffs. 





THE PROBABLE TARIFF. 





At this writing the tariff bill is in 
its last stages and seems likely to 
become a law by the time The Pro- 
tectionist will reach its readers. 

On the whole it is a better protec- 
tive measure than we expected, con- 
sidering the demand for “revision 
downward.” It is nearly as good 
for the leading industries as the 
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Dingley law, and a little better for 
some of them—fine cottons and silks, 
for instance. As for woolens, it does 
not suit the carded goods manutfac- 
turers but it has hurt only their feel- 
ings. That is, they are no worse off 
than before. 

Its reductions in iron and steel 
will help in some places and hurt in 
cthers. In most cases the duties are 
disappointing to the reductionists, 
and probably the industry can thrive. 

The cut in rough lumber from $2 
to $1.25 is senseless. It will not re- 
duce the price and will take money 
from the treasury and give it to the 
Canadians. 

The reduction on paper is equally 
senseless but is so much less than 
the raiders demanded that the indus- 
try is to be congratulated. 

The removal of the duty from 
hides is a wrong to the farmers and 
a dangerous breach in the protective 


wall, and the reductions on the 
manufactures of leather are mad- 
ness. The shoe industry may thrive 


for a while, because of general pros- 
perity, but before long foreign com- 
petition will set in, labor will begin 
to suffer, and the shoe manufactur- 
ers will experience a taste of their 
folly. This, of course, will damage 
other industries. 

A more or less popular demand 
for lower duties, led by the Presi- 
dent, has prevented the increase of 
duties in some cases where it was 
necessary to a growth of business, 
or the recovery of lost business— 
like gloves, hosiery, snap fasteners, 
brushes, floor matting, etc., and so 
the bill is not ideal, either for em- 
ployment or consumption, but bar- 
ring such minor defects, it will to a 
large extent conserve the home 
market. 

It knocks the 


out Roosevelt 
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agreements which were nullifying 
the Dingley law, and there is a 
chance that the new law may be hon- 
estly administered. This alone is a 
great assurance to business. If the 
bill becomes a law, our advice to 
producers is, go ahead, but with 
caution. 


SENATOR ALDRICH, 





No leader in any sort of cam- 
paign, legislative or military, ever 
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deserved the thanks of right minded 
men more than Senator Aldrich of 
Rhode Island merits the plaudits of 
protectionists for his able manage- 
ment in revising the tariff. His 
great ability, experience, wonderful 
knowledge of details, his patience 
and affability, and above all, his 
truthfulness and patriotism, served 
the best good of the country in the 
face of many difficulties, and he is 
the real hero of the conflict. 


McCALL’S REPORT OF THE CONFERENCE, 


How the Disputed Items Stand as Finally Agreed Upon Between 
the Committee and the President. 


Thursday evening, July 29, Hon. 
Samuel W. McCall, of Massachu- 
setts, member of the Conference 
Committee, gave the Boston Herald 
the following statement about the 
report, and his opinion of the bill as 
a whole. Mr. McCall was a down- 
ward revisionist, but he looked out 
well for Massachusetts industries, 
from the point of view of most of 
those engaged in them. 

“The struggle has been a long and 
very hard one,” said Mr. McCall, 
“and I think the result has been very 
greatly to improve the bill as it was 
left by the Senate amendments. As 
a rule the Senate has been permitted 
to amend general tariff bills in im- 
portant particulars very much as it 
pleased and its amendments have 
usually been acquiesced in by the 
House. 

“Among those of importance in 
the Dingley bill, for instance, made 
by the Senate, was the taking of 
hides from the free list and putting 
upon them a duty of 15 per cent., 


and the amendment very greatly in- 
creasing the duties upon different 
forms of lead. 

“At the time of the passage of the 
Wilson bill the Senate made such 
important amendments as radically 
to change the character of the act 
and transferred it from a tariff re- 
form measure into a measure of the 
opposite kind. President Cleveland 
used his powerful influence to the 
utmost in that struggle and yet all 
the amendments of the Senate were 
finally accepted by the House. 

Accepts House Stand on Hides. 


“The important features of the 
House bill were those putting hides, 
iron ore and oil on the free list, 
making lumber $1, and on leaving 
coal at 67 cents a ton, but providing 
for free coal from countries that ad- 
mitted our coal without a duty. The 
Senate radically changed each one of 
these features. 

“The result of the conference, 
however, is to accept fully the posi- 
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tion of the House upon hides and 
oil, making them free, to put iron 
ore at 15 cents a ton, which, with the 
20 per cent. reciprocity provision 
with Cuba, will let in the rich ores 
of that island at 12 cents, reducing 
coal to 45 cents a ton and putting 
lumber at $1.25. 

“A number of reductions were 
made by the Senate to the various 
schedules, and the House conferrees 
as a general rule accepted them. 
The high duty wpon women’s gloves 
is stricken out, and as a whole the 
measure reported by the Conference 
Committee presents a more general 
plan of downward revision than the 
House bill. It will be found that 
there are important reductions upon 
imports amounting to many hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. 

“Tt was impossible to do anything 
with the wool schedule, for the polit- 
ical strength of wool is enormous, 
and any serious reductions in the 
manufactured goods could not be 
made without a reduction in the raw 
material. There has been a reduc- 
tion in the lower grades of cotton 
goods, but the defect which the 
courts found in the Dingley law has 
been corrected. Through that de- 
fect high-priced fabrics which the 
framers of the law intended should 
pay 60 per cent. ad valorem were 
admitted at 6 and’ 7 per cent. 


Fine Cotton Fabrics Favored. 


“The average rate in the cotton 
schedule will not materially differ 
from the rate of the present law, but 
the changes are especially favorable 
to developing the manufacture of 
fine cotton fabrics which have 
reached a development where they 
are in many instances more valuable 
than silk. The Massachusetts mills 


are giving more and more attention 


to the finer kinds of cotton goods. 
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“The importance of free hides was 
very generally recognized in Massa- 
chusetts. The House bill put them 
upon the free list and made a corre- 
sponding reduction in shoes, putting 
them at 15 per cent. I am of the 
opinion that 15 per cent. was suffi- 
ciently low, with the development of 
shoe manufacture abroad through 
the introduction there of our won- 
derful shoe machinery. The Senate 
put a duty of 15 per cent. upon hides, 
which was very strongly insisted 
upon, and then an attempt was made 
to put boots and shoes upon the free 
list if hides went there. 

“The general rate upon boots and 
shoes, however, sanctioned by the 
conference is I5 per cent.; but such 
as are made in chief part from the 
uppers of cattle hides are put at Io 
per cent. This limits very much the” 


class of shoes which are admitted at 


IO per cent. 

“The duty on scrap iron is $1 and 
upon pig iron $2.50. These lower 
duties will be very mutch to the ad- 
vantage of New England industries, 
as will also the rate of 45 cents upon 
coal and of 15 cents upon coal scrap. 

Will Benefit Many Industries. 

“Since there is a very general 
lowering of duties upon raw or the 
cruder materials, the report of the 
Conference Committee, if finally en- 
acted, it seems to me, will have an 
important and beneficial effect upon 
many great industries using these 
materials. On the whole, New Eng- 
land has fared very well indeed in 
this bill, and while submitting to im- 
portant reductions, she has borne no 
more than her share. 

“The President is to be congratu- 
lated upon the outcome. It was a 
hazardous undertaking for the party 
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to undertake a general revision of 
its own tariff. The interests which 
usually worked together in the 
changing of a tariff law put upon the 
statute books by the opposing party, 
are pretty sure to fall out when at- 
tempting to revise their own work. 

“At one time the revision threat- 
ened to be a revision upward, and at 
another time interests which did not 
get what they thought belonged to 
them threatened to attack other 
schedules than their own. The Pres- 
ident has not attempted to dictate, 
but he has let his position be known, 
and has maintained it with great 
firmness. Upon the great differ- 
ences at issue between the two 
houses the House of Representa- 
tives would not have come off so 
well in the conference report had it 
not been for the unflinching attitude 
of the President.” 


The New Bedford Standard makes 
a fair hit when it says: “In 1873, the 
last year of the old income tax, the 
four States of New York, Pennsy]l- 
vania, Massachusetts and New Jer- 
sey paid four-fifths of the entire tax, 
although they had less than one- 
fourth of the total population. Here 
is one reason why all the rest of the 
country is anxious for the income 
i 





The Philadelphia Telegraph says: 
“It was believed when President 
Taft was sent to the White House 
that his long judicial experience 
would have guided-him in obeying 
and in the carrying out of every 
provision of the Constitution. That 
splendid document gave to Congress 
‘all legislative powers herein 
granted.’ Article 2 declares that 
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‘the executive power shall be vested 
in the President,’ and Article 3 vests 
in specified courts ‘the judicial power 
of the United States.’ The three 
powers could not be separated more 
distinctly.” 





The Philadelphia Inquirer  re- 
marks: “Says a misguided Demo- 
cratic contemporary: ‘England, 
which depends upon an income tax, 
has only a revenue tariff, and the 
people are not taxed on the con- 
sumption of every article between 
acorns and zapher.’ No, but Eng- 
land is taxed severely on the neces- 
sities of the breakfast table and is 
forced to raise a greater income to 
provide old-age pensions and keep 
from the poor-house some hundreds 
of thousands of unfortunate work- 
ingmen who cannot find employ- 
ment. Is it any wonder that the 
crusade against free trade and in be- 
half of a protective tariff is making 
strong headway in England?” 





In a recent interview, Hon. Wil- 
liam E. Lorimer, the new Senator 
from Illinois, said: ““My position on 
the tariff needs no illumination. My 
record was made while the bill was 
pending in the House, and anybody 
who is sufficiently interested may 
find how I stand by looking over the 
roll calls. J am not a tariff revision- 
ist downward to the extinction or 
the crippling of any industry. I be- 
lieve that Republican leaders were 
grievously in error in creating the 
impression that the party in under- 
taking revision would do any hori- 
zontal cutting. I am that kind of a 
Protectionist who believes in en- 
couraging American industry wher- 
ever located. It is not enough in de- 
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termining my position that the in- 
dustry is within the borders of th 
State of Illinois.” | 





A so-called religious paper in 
Boston makes the surprising state- 
ment that “the contention of Sena- 
tors Aldrich and Lodge that the 
plank in the Republican national 
platform on tariff revision does not 
pledge the Republican party to 
downward tariff revision, convicts 
the framers of the platform and the 
leaders of the Chicago convention of 
an intention to deceive the people.” 
_ The only authority given to Republi- 
cans in Congress to revise the tariff 
is contained in that plank which did 
not declare for revision either up or 
down, but simply for such revision as 
would maintain the principle of pro- 
tection, the imposition of duties as 
will equal the difference in cost of 
production at home and abroad, 
with a reasonable profit to American 
industries, and to maintain the high 
standard of living of the wage earn- 
ers of this country. There was no 
promise of “revision downward.” It 
is on record (according to the 
Washington correspondent of the 
Boston Transcript) that Senator La 
Follette of Wisconsin sought to 
have the committee on platform 
adopt such a declaration, but it was 
defeated by a decisive majority. 
That being the fact no party leader 
had any authority from the Republi- 
can national convention to interpret 
the platform declaration as a 
promise for revision downward. 





The San Francisco Chronicle well 
says: “The maintenance of a protec- 
tive tariff requires impartial protec- 
tion of all industries worthy of pro- 
tection. The only protectionists 
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worthy of the name are those who 
adhere to that principle regardless of 
their like or dislike of prominent 
persons or concerns connected with 
any industry and regardless of 
whether they are producers or con- 
sumers of any particular commodity. 
It is evident that a great number of 
Congressmen in both parties are not 
governed by any such principle. 
They fight for the highest possible 
duty on anything produced by their 
constituents and the lowest possible 
on what they must buy. That is es- 
pecially the position of the so-called 
Republican ‘insurgents.’ Hitherto 
such Congressmen have confined 
their efforts to work in committee 
of the whole, loyally accepting the 
verdict of the majority of their par- 
ties and voting solidly for or against 
the bill as finally perfected. Unless 
that can be continued there must 
evidently soon be a new alignment 
of parties, for all talk of “keeping 
the tariff out of politics” is nonsense. 
The tariff is and must remain a po- 
litical question, and it is a legitimate 
political question if there can be 
one.” 





The Textile Manufacturers’ Jour- 
nal of July 3 published the results of 
a canvass among manufacturers of 
carded woolens to ascertain the sta- 
tus of their business. It says: 
“While experiences vary widely, yet 
it is encouraging to note the num- 
ber of manufacturers who admit an 
improvement in their condition as 
compared with last year, and who 
are sanguine regarding the future. 
It is impossible to include for pur- 
poses of compilation a good many of 
the replies, as they do not give fig- 
ures; but some idea of existing con- 
ditions may be had when it is stated 
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that 27 of the 82 mills replying re- 
port an average increase of produc- 
tion so far this year, as compared 
with a similar period last year, of 42 
per cent. Some individual increases 
range as high as 200 per cent., only 
one as low as Io and the next low- 
est 12 1/2 per cent., from which the 
jump is to 20 per cent. Nor is it fair 
to assume that of the remaining 55 
mills answering the entire number 
report a decreased production. As 
a matter of fact, only six state that 
their production is less than during 
the same period of 1908, while 17 re- 
port a larger product and 23 declare 
that their output is practically the 
same. Of the 55, nine mills make 
no statement regarding production. 
Practically no additions are re- 
ported, with very little new machin- 
ery equipment contemplated. 


WARNING AGAINST TARIFF 
BARGAINS. 





On the 2oth of July, when Wash- 
ington was rife with rumors of con- 
cessions in order to pass the tariff 
bill, the following telegram was sent, 
not because the Conference Com- 
mittee needed instruction, but be- 
cause, in an atmosphere of com- 
promise the general public and the 
great principles of protection were 
in danger of being overlooked: 


Hon. Nelson W. Aldrich, U. S. Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

It is hoped by the Home Market Club 
that the Conference Committee will not 
accept bargains between correlated in- 
dustries as safe rule of adjustment of 
duties. For example, shoe manufactur- 
ers, in their zeal for free hides, may con- 
cede all or most of duties on shoes, and 
soon have occasion to regret it. All 
other industries are interested to have 
both hide producers and shoe producers 
prosper. Compromises should always 
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be subject to the general good. The 
true rule is to protect every product that 
is exposed to foreign competition. 
Albert Clarke, 
Secretary. 


ALL STIRRED: 





The President’s demand for free 
raw materials is giving so much 
pleasure to the enemies of protection 
that they are already recommending 
that hereafter the Executive Depart- 
ment of the government be given 
power to make tariffs. 

The New York Journal of Com- 
merce and Commercial Bulletin has 
an editorial entitled ‘“Wanted, a Re- 
sponsible Government,” and _ it 
thinks the President’s effort to give 
his party a new departure on the 
tariff is evidence of superior wisdom 
which should have the power of ac- 
complishment that might result 
from giving members of the Cabinet 
seats in the House. 

The Lewiston (Me.), Sun ad- 
vances the same idea as the most 
significant and hopeful incident of 
the President’s efforts in connection 
with the tariff, and the Fitchburg 
(Mass.), Sentinel, which has been 
squinting towards free trade for 
some time, echoes it and quotes with 
approval an utterance of Gamaliel 
Bradford, the original proponent of 
the suggestion. 

In short, the President, by under- 
taking to give his party a new 
policy, has unwittingly stirred up all 
the reformers who think the British 
tariff is better than ours and that 
systems of government abroad are 
better than ours, and all these peo- 
ple are asking with Tim. Campbell, 
“Whash the Constitushn between 
friends?” In short, they would like 
to revolutionize our system and thus 
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the Grand Old Republican Party has 
gone to limping like a wounded ele- 
phant. 

Is it not time for true Americans 
to call a halt? Our fathers deliber- 
ately adopted a new system. It has 
worked well. The separate func- 
tions of the three branches of the 
government are defined by the or- 
ganic law and by 120 years of ex- 
perience, and until July, 1909, the 
most familiar boast of every Ameri- 
can was that ours is “the best gov- 
ernment on earth.” 

Whether President Taft volun- 
tarily interfered in the tariff work 
which the constitution devolves 
upon Congress, or whether his in- 
terference was invited, is not cer- 
tainly known, but at this writing the 
result does not seem to have 
strengthened the argument for a 
change of system. The enlargement 
of the reform program, however, 
which has resulted from it, may and 
should serve to cause statesmen and 
people alike to reread the constitu- 
tion and the great literature inci- 
dent to its interpretations. 

Did we not fondly hope that some 
things are settled and that we were 
to have an era of law and peace? 


THE TARIFF IN CONFER- 
ENCE. 





On July 8, with the passage of the 
Senate tariff bill, the Vice President 
announced the Senate conferrees as 
Aldrich, Burrows, Penrose, Hale 
and Cullom, Republicans; and 
Daniel, Money and Bailey, Demo- 
crats. In the House, July 9, the 
Senate amendments were disagreed 
to, and the Speaker appointed the 
following conferrees: Payne, Dalzell, 
McColl, Boutell, Calderhead and 
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Fordney, Republicans; and Clark, 
Underwood and Griggs, Democrats. 
The conference committee has 
been in session daily since July 9, 
and up to July 21, had practically 
settled all portions of the bill in dis- 
agreement between the two houses, 
except the paragraphs relating to 
the cotton schedule, gloves, hosiery, 
lumber, paper and pulp, hides, iron 
ore, coal, oil, and a few items in the 
metal schedule like zinc and lead. 
The House conferrees agreed to ac- 
cept the Senate amendments on the 
wool schedule, except a slight reduc- 
tion on wool tops, yarns and dress 
goods conceded by the Senate con- 
ferrees. The House conferrees ac- 
cepted the Senate amendments to 
the silk schedule, which substitute 


specific for ad valorem _ rates 
throughout. Most of the Senate 
amendments to the agricultural, 


metal and spirits schedules were 
agreed to. Practically all of the 
Senate administrative provisions 
were accepted by the House confer- 
rees, including the creation of a 
customs court, but the drawback 
section and the provision relating to 
the employment of experts to inves- 
tigate tariff conditions are left for 
further consideration. 


HIDE WAR IMPERTINENCE. 





Shortly after the Secretary of the 
Home Market Club had written a 
letter against free hides, which was 
read in the Senate debate and 
printed in the speech of Senator 
Carter of Montana, the Secretary of 
the New England Shoe and Leather 
Association, at the instance of its 
President, wrote President MacColl 
of the Home Market Club to know 
if Secretary Clarke had authority to 
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oppose free hides. President Mac- 
Coll replied that the subject had not 
been acted upon by the Board of 
Directors since he had been Presi- 
dent—a few months—and so he sent 
the letter to the Secretary at Wash- 
ington. The Secretary, instead of re- 
senting such an inquiry from outside 
the club, promptly replied to the 
shoe secretary that if he would get 
some member of the Home Market 
Club to ask the question, he could 
properly answer it. Apparently not 
appreciating this delicate rebuke, the 
inquirers presumably hunted for a 
member and finally found one in Mr. 
Joseph M. Herman of Boston, who 
soon wrote Secretary Clarke and re- 
ceived a prompt answer, as appears 
below. Then the official organ of 
the Shoe and Leather Association 
published the correspondence until it 
came to Secretary Clarke’s letter to 
Mr. Herman and there it stopped. 
But it published a letter from Hon. 
Charles N. Prouty to Secretary 
Clarke, which the latter never re- 


ceived, and below is the Secretary’s 
reply: 

July 22, 1900. 
Hon. Charles N. Prouty, Spencer, Mass. 

My dear Mr. Prouty: In the Julv 
number of the New England Shoe and 
Leather Association Gazette, just re- 
ceived, I see for the first time a letter 
which you addressed to me at Washing- 
ton. Had it been received, I assure you 
it would have been promptly answered, 
because it is a courteous letter and you 
were entitled to ask as to my authority 
for opposing free hides. 

On the 2d of July I received a letter 
from Mr. Joseph M. Herman of this 
city, another of our members, asking 
whether or not I had at any time be:n 
authorized by the directors to oppose 
the effort for free hides, and I replied 
that throughout its entire history the 
Club has opposed the policy of free raw 
materials. Then my letter continued as 
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follows: ‘“‘Not to go back further than 
April, 1903, I find that the directors and 
other officers unanimously adopted this 
resolution: 

“We believe that the producers of so- 
called raw material are as much entitled 
to reasonable protection as the makers 
of finished goods, and we are sure that 
a removal of protection from the one 
class of products will precede but a lit- 
tle its removal from the other also.” 

The subject came up again in January, 
1906, and by a similar vote the following 
resolution was adopted: 

“That we favor adequate and impartial 
protection to every American industry; 
that we wish farming, mining and ship- 
ping to be as well protected as manufac- 
turing; that we do not demand free raw 
materials except when we are obliged to 
depend mainly upon foreign supplies; 
that in Massachusetts this ‘demand 
comes chiefly from those who would 
like to break down the policy of pro- 
tection, aided by others who think their 
own interests depend but little upon pro- 
tection and therefore do not appreciate 
its great indirect benefits.” 

If you will look through the files of 
our magazine, The Protectionist, you 
will find numerous articles during the 
last ten years specifically applying this 
policy to hides, notably in November, 
1899, March and April, 1903, May and 
December, 1904, March and November, 
1905, February and December, t1go06, 
March, 1908 and April, 1909. 

For some reason to me unknown the 
Gazette has not printed my letter to 
Mr. Herman, therefore I ask you to ac- 
cept the foregoing as substantially what 
I would have written to you, had I re- 
ceived your letter. 





In addition I will say that a careful 
investigation convinced me that the 
cattle growers are benefited by the duty 
on hides. Be that as it may, however, 
they think they are and their two large 
Western Associations were represented 
at Washington, and they resented what 
they called New New England hoggish- 
ness. This was natural enough, on ac- 
count of the magnitude of the shoe and 
leather interests in this section and be- 
cause New England men were prom- 
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inent as advocates of free hides. The 
packers were conspicuous by their ab- 
sence and apparent indifference. If any 
trust is to be feared in the business the 
Central Leather Company seems to me 
to be the one, for it is by far the largest 
purchaser of hides, and if it could im- 
port them free from duty it would be in 
a stronger position to dictate prices to 
the cattle growers and to the packers, 
for the latter sell more than three-quar- 
ters of the hides they take off. I have 
seen no evidence that this great tanning 
concern would sell leather to the shoe 
and harness manufacturers at any lower 
price if it could get free hides and there 
is no reasonable probability that it 
would. I am sorry to see our shoe man- 
ufacturers playing into the hands of 
such an oppressor, and especially sorry 
to see them offering to dispense with 
protection on their own products at a 
time when they are confronted with 
more imminent foreign competition than 
ever before. 

There is another consideration which 
you as a good protectionist must appre- 
ciate and that is the inter-relation of our 
industries. If free hides should prevail 
and should fail to bring the expected 
benefits, the next move would be to have 
the other materials that enter into the 
production of shoes also made free. 
This would affect textiles and metals, 
building materials and food products— 
in short it would mean free trade. Let 
us suppose that before many years we 
have a large import of shoes, as we now 
have of cotton and woolen goods, wiil 
it not displace American labor and to 
that extent make labor troubles and im- 
pair the purchasing power of many buy- 
ers, and thus hurt all our manufacturers 
and merchants? The magnitude of New 
England’s interest in a great variety of 
products which find their chief market 
in our own country seems to me to ap- 
peal with convincing force for a policy 
of fairness in levying duties and I feel 
that in carrying out the broad policy of 
this Club I have rendered the shoe man- 
ufacturers as well as all our other pro- 
ducers a timely service in bespeaking 
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justice to farmers and averting the 
prejudice of the West against New 
England. 
Yours truly, 
Albert Clarke. 


THE FARMER GETS IT. 





In a published statement July 17, 
speaking of the duty on_ hides, 
Charles H. Jones, spokesman for the 
N. E. Shoe and Leather Association, 
said: 


The case of the advocates of a duty 
has been completely demolished and the 
country is at this time in no frame of 
mind to grant a bounty to great cattle 
raisers which must be paid ten fold by 
the whole people in the cost of their 
shoes and harness. 


Thus, inadvertently, he admits 
that the cattle raisers get the benefit 
of the duty. Generally he and his 
associates have asserted but never 
proved that the packers get it all. 
If the great cattle raisers get it, so 
do the small cattle raisers, that is, 
the farmers. Some of the Senators 
who opposed the duty were careful 
to say that if they believed the 
farmer got the benefit they would 
oppose free hides. After having 
misled them Jones now admits that 
the farmer gets it. Senator Page 
was honest enough to admit in his 
speech that the farmer gets it. 


Congressmen who favor a national 
income tax do so wholly from political 
motives. Such a tax has been held un- 
constitutional, as a “direct tax,’ and 
there can be no motive for passing an- 
other such law except the political mo- 
tive of raising an issue between a politi- 
cal party and the Supreme Court. A\l- 
leged Republicans who favor it are 
really Democrats.—San Francisco 
Chronicle. 
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TAKING AUHIDE: 


Some weeks since the Lowell 
Courier-Citizen contained a savage 
editorial attack upon the Home 
Market Club and protective duties, 
accusing it of bigotry and exces- 
sive zeal for protection, and con- 
cluding that it “does actual and di- 
rect injury to the business of this 
country.” 

The immediate occasion for this 
onslaught was the club’s opposition 
to free hides and the editor carefully 
omitted to say that one of the 
reasons for that opposition was that 
the demand of the shoe manufac- 
turers was accompanied by an offer 
to relinquish protection in whole or 
in part on shoes, in face of the com- 
paratively new fact that American 
shoe machinery is now in successful 
operation all over the world and that 
(Europeans are producing what they 
call an American shoe, which even 
Charles H. Jones admits is just as 
good as those produced here, and 
that the labor cost there is far below 
that here. It seemed to this Club, 
which has opposed free raw materi- 
als throughout its history, that strip- 
ping the shoe industry of protection 
now that it seems likely to become 
necessary, would be paying alto- 
gether too high a price for a boon 
which would be appropriated by the 
tanners, and without even so much 
as a promise that shoes would be 
sold for any lower prices, and that 
the comparatively few shoe manu- 
facturers who have not gone wild 
with the craze were entitled to be 
protected against the free trade 
policy of Governor Douglas. 

Protection is either good or it is 
not. If it was good some years ago, 


as the Courier-Citizen admits, it is 
good now. If the Home Market 
idea was ever a good one, as the 
Courier-Citizen also admits, it is 
good when powerful special inter- 
ests assail the policy by taking “one 
industry at a time,” as Cobden 
advised Louis Napoleon to do. 

There was a time when the Lowell 
Courier-Citizen was a staunch Re- 
publican paper. It creditably spoke 
for a city which depends as much 
upon the policy of protection for its 
prosperity as any other in the coun- 
try. Not only has Lowell benefited 
by that policy and is benefiting now, 
but one of its chief beneficiaries has 
been the Courier-Citizen, whose 
Owners enjoyed for more than a 
generation the patronage of people 
who were prospering by protection 
and in addition held highly remun- 
erative offices under administrations 
which the Home Market idea helped 
to elect. 

If George A. Marden were living 
he could never have been so untruth- 
ful as to say that the Home Market 
Club’s watchword is “duties on 
everything.” He knew that the Club 
has always favored the free admis- 
sion of everything that does not 
seriously compete with domestic 
products, and if the journal which he 
once edited were still a consistent 
Republican newspaper it would look 
at the large free list of the Dingley 
tariff, and at the equally large one in 
the Payne-Aldrich bill and instead of 
writing articles which free trade 
newspapers copy and commend he 
would make himself busy in counter- 
acting the prejudices against “the 
Colonel Clarkes, the Senator Al- 
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driches and Senator Dicks” (to use 
the Courier-Citizen’s own language) 
for standing by the policy of their 
party. 

In a city exposed like his own he 
would never have written that “there 
is not much danger that any essen- 
tial line of traffic [production would 
have been a better word] will ever 
suffer from cheap foreign stuff.”’ He 
had been a sharpshooter in the army 
and he knew it was never safe to 
assume that the enemy would not 
drop him if he could. Having a 
“nose for news,” he could not have 
ignored the fact that there has been 
a great conspiracy of foreign and 
importing interests, repeatedly mani- 
festing itself all through the special 
session of Congress, to beat down 
duties and to aid concerns like the 
Marshall Field Company to manu- 
facture hosiery in Europe at low 
wages and drive out of employment 
50,000 operatives in this country, by 
bringing their “cheap foreign stuff” 
here at prices undervalued. 

And being a student of conditions 
as well as of theories, and of com- 
mercial facts instead of free trade 
war cries, he could never have 
shown himself so far behind and way 
back as to have charged to our pro- 
tective policy the lower prices made 
on some of our “machinery and 
other things” in foreign than in do- 
mestic markets. He knew that such 
practices are as old as commerce, 
and are common to all exporting 
countries regardless of tariffs, and he 
would have had the industry to find 
out and the fairness to publish testi- 
mony given to the Committee on 
Ways and Means showing that the 
export prices are much lower in 
Europe than domestic prices are, and 
that their domestic prices on steel 
rails are higher than our own. 
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In conclusion, if it is “a direct in- 
jury to the business of this country” 
for the Home Market Club to defend 
domestic industry from foreign en- 
croachments, and to maintain a con- 
sistent policy against one that would 
divide and conquer, then the only 
logical conclusion is that protection 
has ceased to be wise and business 
will do better without it. This 
shows where the once patriotic 
Lowell Courier-Citizen now stands. 





AGAINST A GENERAL IN- 
COME TAX. 





The declaration of the Board of 
Directors of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers in favor of a 
tax of one-eighth of one per cent. on 
ali incomes, small as well as great, 
has an appearance of fairness, but in 
reality would be a violation of the 
principle of taxation that all should 
pay upon property according to their 
ability to pay and the benefits of 
government which they enjoy. 

This, however, may be open to 
dispute, and anyhow it is not the 
worst objection to the proposition. 
Why should the general government 
tax incomes at all, when it has other 
sources of revenue which are ordi- 
narily sufficient? The taxation of 
incomes belongs to the states. Only 
in the great emergency of war 
should the general government re- 
sort to it, and if it is made an every 
day resource there is grave danger 
that it will supplant the systems we 
now have. 

Why practical men should make 
the suggestion just at present is not 
clear. It came too late to be substi- 
tuted for the corporation tax rec- 
ommended by the President, and it 
comes too soon to be considered 
until after the constitution has been 
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amended. If it meets with any 
favor it will tend to the approval by 
the states of the constitutional 
amendment, and that amendment 
should be defeated. 





OBITUARY. 





Ropert B. CRANE, a paper manufac- 
turer, and long a member of the Home 
Market Club, died at Westfield, Mass., 
June 22, aged 64. With his brother, 
James A. Crane, he came to Westfield 
in 1868 and established the firm of 
Crane Brothers, manufacturers of fine 
linen papers. The firm has won many 
gold medals from international exposi- 
tions. Mr. Crane represented the town 
in the legislature two years and was ac- 
tively interested in state politics. 





Joun K. Dustin, for several years a 
member of the Home Market Club, died 
in Gloucester, July 2, aged 66. He was 
a native of Topsham, Vt., and was a 
direct descendant of Hannah Dustin, 
who was captured in the Indian attack 
upon Haverhill in 1697 and made a re- 
markable escape from her captors after 
traveling 150 miles in the wilderness. 
Mr. Dustin was a veteran of the civil 
war. He was prominent in the fish in- 
dustry of Gloucester, and was an active 
member of the board of trade and other 
local organizations. 





THEODORE M. Ives, secretary and 
treasurer of the American Thread Com- 
pany, died in New York, July 12, aged 
65. He was born in Bristol, Conn., and 
was with the Willimantic Thread Com- 
pany several years, entering the concern 
when a youth. Later he went to New 
York as its representative, and in 1899 
upon the consolidation of this company 
with others into the American Thread 
Company he became the treasurer. He 
was an active supporter of the work of 
the Home Market Club. 


It is found that most people who 
favor an income tax favor its appli- 
cation to other people and not to 
themselves. 
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BRITAIN’S FREE TRADE 
BUDGET. 





London Cor. of New York Tribune. 


There is tonic in the English 
atmosphere nowadays for the Amer- 
ican protectionist. As he reads the 
newspapers, listens to debates in 
Parliament and observes the signs 
of a national revolt against Cobden- 
ism he has cumulative evidence that 
the Free Trade cause is in desperate 
straits, from which it can be rescued, 
if at all, only by a hard and fast coa- 
lition with socialism and trade union- 
ism. The trend of the by-elections 
is in a single direction and with in- 
creasing momentum toward a com- 
plete revision of the fiscal system. 
American policies, once derided as 
ignorant and barbarous, are now 
coming in as rational and scientific 
economics adapted to the modern 
world, with its costly administration 
and naval armaments. They seem 
destined to displace and survive 
principles which were considered 
sacrosanct for two generations by 
Tories as well as Liberals. Perhaps 
their superior vitality is due to the 
fact that they have been justified by 
expediency. Certainly Hamilton, 
Clay, Greeley, Lincoln, McKinley 
and the other champions of the 
American industrial and revenue 
system have never magnified its im- 
portance as an immutable, Heaven- 
sent principle, as the devotees of 
Free Trade have done in England. 
It has been advocated and main- 
tained as a useful policy for multi- 
plying industries, keeping workmen 
employed and raising revenues, and 
the necessity for adapting it to al- 
tered conditions has always been 
recognized by American protec- 
tionists. Cobdenism is apparently 
doomed in England because it has 
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been treated as a higher revelation 
of superior economics, to be fol- 
lowed blindly and never changed. | 
One of the stock arguments of the 
Cobden school against the American 
policies is now brought to bear 
against Free Trade. It used to be 
said that Protection made the rich 
richer and the poor poorer in Amer- 
ica, and that is the plea in justifica- 
tion of Mr. Lloyd George’s Free 
Trade budget, with its extraordinary 
levies of direct taxation. Progres- 
sive Radicals assert that the horde 
of unemployed has been steadily re- 
cruited and that wages have de- 
clined, whereas the incomes of the 
wealthier section of the community 
have risen by leaps and bounds, and 
need to be scaled down by death du- 
ties and sur-taxes. The necessary 
inference from such a budget as the 
one now before Parliament is that 
the rich have been enriched and the 
poor impoverished under Free 
Trade. Otherwise it would not be 
proposed to transfer taxation on a 
large scale from the working masses 
to the rich. The death and legacy 
duties were very high as Sir William 
Harcourt and Mr. Asquith left them, 
but they are to be increased at least 
one-third so as to turn into the 
Treasury over $125,000,000 annually. 
Toll is demanded at Somerset House 
every year upon about four thou- 
sand fortunes of $50,000 and upward 
each, with an aggregate of $1,000,- 
000,000 to be released by the Dead 
Hand. The charges for succession 
and inheritance reach the maximum 
rate of 15 per cent. when the estate 
exceeds $5,000,000, and necessarily 
they are paid to a large extent out 
of capital rather than income. 
Could there be a plainer demonstra- 
tion that, Free Traders themselves 
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being the witnesses, their system 
tends to make the rich richer and 
the poor poorer, and that a leveling 
process is necessary for the benefit 
of the have-nots against the haves? 

Mr. Lloyd George, being a clever 
debater, does not put the case in that 
way. He states that taxation is a 
bad thing, and must in the long run 
be a burden upon industry, but that 
£16,000,000 of additional revenues 
are needed and that he must get 
them where he can find them, and 
try to have the new levies as fairly 
distributed as possible. In the next 
breath he asks how the tariff reform- 
ers will raise the money required for 
battleships and old age pensions. 
Both the Prime Minister and the 
Chancellor when their backs are to 
the wall strike out boldly at the 
alternative system of finance. If 
$100,000,000 of additional revenue 
can be expected from the tentative 
tariff on food and manufactured 
goods, will not the burden fall 
mainly upon the poor? That is their 
plea, and it is promptly answered by 
Lord Milner and Mr. Bonar Law, 
who contend that tariff reform will 
be an effective system of graduated 
taxation without inquisitorial meth- 
ods or costly mechanism. The rich, 
who have many requirements, will 
pay the bulk of the increased cost 
involved by import duties, and the 
poor, with few wants, will have to 
bear only a fraction of it. That is 
the effective reply to the Free Trade 
assumption that import duties will 
fall directly upon consumers, since 
everything will be taxed and raised 
in price. The well-to-do classes, so 
far from escaping taxation, if Tariff 
Reform makes everything dear will 
be heavily bled. That is what also 
happens under the Free Trade sys- 
tem of direct taxation. 
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FREE HIDES AGAIN, 





From the Washington Post. 

All New England, as represented 
in the United States Senate, de- 
manded an enormous protection on 
the fleece of a sheep, but six of the 
twelve New England senators voted 
for free trade in the hides of a bul- 
lock, and the other six supported an 
insignificant duty on hides amount- 
ing to a beggarly 15 per cent. 

Why this discrimination? If by 
tariff taxation the wool of the shep- 
herd is a legitimate thing of mer- 
chandise to protect, why should the 
hides on the carcasses of the herds 
of the grazier be neglected? The 
man who is producing beef in lowa 
or Kansas is entitled to the same 
consideration, no more and no less, 
as the man who is producing mutton 
in Texas or Wyoming. On that 
proposition we assume the position 
taken by Senator Warren and Sen- 
ator Carter is absolutely impreg- 
nable. There is no argument for a 
protective tariff on any article what- 
ever that does not discover all its 
force when advanced in favor of 
hides. 

What better is the tanner than the 
wool spinner, that his raw material 
should be free while there is a tariff 
duty of above 4o per cent. on the raw 
material of the man weaving wool 
into worsted? Why should the citi- 
zen be forced to pay cumulative taxes 
on the coat on his back and be 
eranted practical free trade in the 
purchase of the shoes on his feet? 

Is it possible that the protection- 
ists in Congress who clamor for free 
hides do not know that they deliver 
a telling blow to the dogma of pro- 
tection? If it be sound economy to 
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provide free hides, is it not equally 
sound to give the manufacturers free 
wool, free coal, free iron ore, free 
lumber, and admit to our markets 
free of customs taxation all raw ma- 
terial of whatsoever kind? That 
proposition is fundamental. 

And, besides, if free hides are put 
in the tariff for the advantage of 
New England, other raw materials 
are certain to come in for the ad- 
vantage of somebody else. 

So far as concerns free hides, New 
England is playing with fire. 


THE WEST AND PROTECTION. 





Robert Lillis Thompson in the Irish World. 


The rapid development of new 
States in the Mississippi Valley: 
created a great population, which 
had no visible interest in manufac- 
tures. The cunning appeal of the 
Cobden Club to “the Western 
Farmer in America” was based upon 
the difference. It had led these 
States in 1846 to vote for the tariff, 
which greatly reduced the duties of 
that of 1842. They hoped that the 
repeal of the Corn Laws in England 
in that year would make wheat- 
farming the most _ profitable of 
American industries, and they were 
told by our Free Traders that they 
could not export wheat if they did 
not import British dry goods and 
hardwares to the same value. Soan 
antithesis of West to East came to 
complicate that of South to North. 

Experience soon taught the hard- 
headed West the folly of such expec- 
tations. She found that she had to 
pay the costs of carriage in both di- 
rections—both of wheat to England 
and found that the relation of prices 
of manufacturers to farm produce is 
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most favorable to the farmer when 
the manufacture is close at hand. 
She found that a pound of butter 
bought a pound of nails under Free 
Trade, and fourteen pounds of nails 
under Protection. So the Upper 
Mississippi Valley has voted pretty 
steadily for the party of Protection 
since 1860, and has been rewarded 
by a rapid and steady growth of 
manufacturing industries throughout 
that section. 


THAT TARIFF COMMISSION. 





From the Washington Star. 


Mr. Culberson’s proposition for a 
tariff commission was sejected by 
the Senate by the decisive vote of 17 
to 43. 

At Indianapolis last winter, at a 
convention of manufacturers, a tariff 
commission was vociferously advo- 
cated. Some of the speakers went to 
an extreme, taking the ground that 
Congress was incompetent for the 
work. What, it was asked, did poli- 
ticians know about the tariff? Why 
commit such a subject to anybody 
but experts? Could we ever hope 
for a proper arrangement of the 
schedules and the fixing of proper 
duties until men trained in business 
and free from all political influences 
had been called in? 

It seemed to these men an easy 
thing to remedy the matter. Let 
Congress confess its incapacity, 
create a commission, delegate its 
powers of taxation, and have done 
with it. A burden would be hited 
from the shoulders of Congress, and 
the whole business world would re- 
joice. 

There never was the slightest 
chance for the program of these 
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manufacturers to succeed. Congress 
could not delegate its powers if it 
would, and would not if it could. 
Taxation goes to the very root of 
things, and levies can be made only 
by the representatives of the people. 

The discussion of the proposition 
by the newspapers forced a modifi- 
cation as time passed. It was later 
urged that the commission be au- 
thorized only to follow trade, both 
foreign and domestic, collect statis- 
tics and make reports and recom- 
mendations for the consideration of 
Congress. 

There was something in that, al- 
though in revising the tariff Con- 
gress has never been without a full 
measure of statistics bearing upon 
the whole tariff question. At this 
session both the House and the 
Senate have had the aid of a great 
mass of information directly in point, 
and obtained from business sources. 
Every senator and representative has 
known where to find what he 
wanted, has found it and has used it 
according to the interests of his 
people. And as for experts, both 
sides have called them and been ad- 
vised by them. 

In the main, the old order of re- 
vision will continue. The remedy, if 
remedy is needed, is not in experts, 
selected through business influences 
and’ controlled by them, but in in- 
creasing the number of business 
men in Congress, who will be re- 
sponsible to the people for what 
they do. Let legislators legislate, 
and let them be as well qualified as 
possible for the job. The work of 
Congress grows in variety and im- 
portance all the time, and the vot- 
ers should see that only competent 
men are sent her to transact it. 
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TAFT AND THE DEMOCRATIC 
PLATFORM. 





From the Rochester Post Express. 


President Taft appeals to the Repub- 
lican platform in which the tariff princi- 
ples in which he believes are set forth; 
the platform is to guide him in his judg- 
ment of the work of Congress; “the 
promises of the platform must be kept.” 
This is excellent! But while the Presi- 
dent goes to the Republican platform for 
his tariff rates, he goes to the Demo- 
cratic platform for his income tax and 
his corporation tax! Here is an incon- 
sistency that is the most mystifying in 
our politics. What is the matter with 
the Republican way of managing the 
financial affairs of the Government? 
The party has been successful for many 
years; it has adopted its principles and 
followed them. Why is it necessary to 
abandon them and go to the platform of 
the Democracy for its policies? And 
why should the President of the United 
States exert all his power and patronage 
and all the influence of his high office to 
force through a Republican Congress 
the policies of which he was supposed 
to be the opponent when he was a can- 
didate before the people! If the voters 
of the country had wanted the income 
tax and the corporation tax they would 
have elected Mr. Bryan. 


— 


RETAIL PRICES AND DUTIES. 





Fromthe New York Tribune. 


In recent discussions of tariff rates a 
number of Senators have advanced the 
argument that the duty laid on an article 
figures only slightly in the retail price 
paid for it by the consumer, and can 
therefore be practically ignored as a 
factor in maintaining high domestic 
prices. The middlemen, it has been 
urged by Senators Hale and Smoot, mul- 
tiply the cost to the purchaser, the retail 
price being often five times the cost of 
the article as it came from the hands of 
the manufacturer. Mr. Smoot cited the 
case of a_ high-grade German-made 
razor, costing 25 cents to produce, being 
taxed 20 cents on entry and representing 
a total cost of 49 cents to the importer. 
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This razor was sold at $3, its selling 
price being six times the cost of deliver- 
ing it in New York. 

It may be legitimately shown in de- 
fense of the domestic manufacturer 
seeking protection against foreign com- 
petition that he does not receive the 
major part of the difference between the 
actual cost of production and the retail 
price to the consumer. That difference 
is eaten up largely by the expenses of 
handling and by the commissions and 
profits of jobbers and retailers. One 
razor may be sold for what it costs to 
import or manufacture six. The ratio is 
probably not so excessive on many other 
articles, yet it is easy to see that after 
an article passes through the hands of 
the jobbers and retailers its cost may 
readily be doubled or tripled. The coun- 
try is large, and the machinery of the 
jobbing and retail trade is elaborate and 
costly. Those who complain of high 
retail prices should remember this and 
not unjustly charge the American manu- 
facturer with a profit equal to the differ- 
ence between the selling rate and the 
cost of production. 


THE TARIFF IS. NATIONAL. 





From the San Francisco Chronicle. 


It is absurd to speak of a system 
which operates as the protective 
tariff has in this country as narrow 
or selfish. It exhibits, on the con- 
trary, an intelligent regard by sec- 
tions with apparently divergent in- 
terests for the welfare of each other 
that is remarkable when all things 
are considered. It has caused the 
fruit grower of California to enter- 
tain the strongest possible desire for 
the prosperity of the people depend- 
ent on the iron industry of Pennsyl- 
vania, because when the Pennsyl- 
vanians prosper they are able to 
consume large quantities of our par- 
ticular products, and, on the other 
hand, in theory and in practice, the 
Pennsylvanians are anxious to see 
the fruit growers and other produc- 
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ers of this State pursue their indus- 
tries profitably, so that they may ex- 
tend their markets. And this feeling 
exists wherever the genuine protec- 
tionist sentiment is found, and it is 
always accompanied by a vivid ap- 
preciation of the fact that only by 
stimulating the industries of the 
various sections of the Union can 
the general welfare be promoted. 

The tariff is a national issue, and 
it is the only distinctively national is- 
sue. It is the only one on which 
Americans can and do divide in 
times of peace. Sometimes it is 
confused by the sophistries of free 
traders, but, as a rule, the people 
have their eyes wide open to the fact 
that if they wish to see the industries 
which give them employment 
flourish, they must see to it that it 
is framed in the spirit of benefiting 
all parts of the country, and while 
that sentiment prevails it can never 
become a mere local issue. 





Robert Ellis Thompson in the Irish World. 


The tariff naturalizes by creating 
such a variety of industry as makes 
each class of industrialists, and each 
section of the country, dependent 
upon the rest, and not upon the for- 
eigner. It makes every man and 
every part of the community at once 
need and help all the rest. It makes 
the railroad system a great web of 
interlaced lines, warp and woof alike, 
running East and West, North and 
South. The system was begun in 
the period of almost Free Trade 
(1846-1860) and its lines ran only 
East and West, to connect the 
American producer of raw materials 
with the shipping which carried his 
produce over seas, and brought back 
what he needed from foreign fac- 
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tories and workshops. Hence the 
difficulty in.the opening year of the 
War for the Union, of getting troops 
and supplies carried Southward. 
Today we are the greatest and 
most compact nation under the sky. 
We do not depend on any other 
country for our prosperity. If not 
one of them were in existence, we 
could supply ourselves with every 
great staple of comfort or of neces- 
sity, in as much abundance and of as 
good quality, as we now could get 
there from the world outside us. 


THE FARMER’S BEST 
MARKET. 





From the Bay City (Mich.) National Farmer. 


No intelligent person will contend 
that Americans in this country can 
pay the prevailing rate of labor now 
paid in this country and manufacture 
goods if the tariff is lowered to en- 
able cheap foreign productions to be 
unloaded here. The tariff was 
wisely created by the Republican 
party fifty years ago to build up the 
greatest manufacturing fabric in the 
world. The advantages offered by 
that policy have brought millions of 
foreigners here because wages and 
conditions were vastly better. The 
tariff alone made them so. 

Would foreigners come here if 
conditions were no better than they 
are in Europe? 

No manufacturer of goods in this 
country could live and pay the high 
wages he pays if there was no bar- 
rier against the foreign manufacturer 
paying one-third or one-half the rate 
of wages paid in this country and 
shipping his products here. He 
could undersell the home manufac- 
turer, drive him out of business or 
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force him to reduce wages of his 
help to the condition of the cheap 
labor he would have to compete 
with. The facts are so plain that a 
school boy can understand them. 

And this is a matter in which 
every farmer is vitally concerned. 
What makes the market of the 
United States the best in the world? 
It is the ability of the American peo- 
ple to purchase abundantly of what 
the farmer produces, isn’t it? 

And ninety odd per cent. of all 
that the farmer produces is bought 
and consumed in this country. 

The free entry of European and 
tropical goods made with cheap 
labor would force home manufactur- 
ers to cut wages 50 per cent., redtice 
the ability of the wage workers to btty 
farm products, and what wouid be 
the effect on the prices and con- 
sumption of what the farmer has to 
sell? It don’t require much under- 
standing or common sense to figure 
this out. Any farmier can reach the 
conclusion in a few moments. 

You can’t buy gogds made with 
cheap foreign labor and maintain 
high wages and good times in this 
country. You can kiss your hand 
on the book on that, and be sure you 
are everlastingly right. 

The policy that has built up the 
greatest manufacturing industry in 
the world, that pays the highest 
wages, that has made the American 
wage worker and the farmer the 
most prosperous in all the world, is 
a good policy to tie to. The oniy 
opponents of it are the importers 
and wholesalers of foreign goods 
who want our markets and have no 
interest in American labor or the 
American farmer. They are con- 
cerned solely in their own pockets. 
And the yelping howlers for tariff 
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revision downward and for Free- 
Trade are the real enemies of the 
unbounded prosperity that has been 
created by the adoption of the prin- 
ciple of Protection to home indus- 
try. 

Farmers, don’t be misled on this 
subject. You don’t have to be col- 
lege graduates to figure it out. The 
facts and figures regarding condi- 
tions in the United States the last 
forty years compared with} those in 
Europe speak for themselves, and 
they speak the unvarnished truth of 
history. 

A FOOLISH INCOME TAX 

PROPOSAIS 





From the New York Journal of Commerce. 

But for the formal statement that 
it emanates from the board of direc- 
tors of the National Association of 
Manufacturers we should take the 
proposal, addressed “to the Con- 
gress of the United States,” for a 
tax of one-eighth of one per cent. on 
all incomes, great and small, to be 
the suggestion of some crank. It is 
spoken of in the statement, put out 
in the name of the association, as “a 
just andi equitable tax upon all citi- 
zens, exactly in proportion to their 
ability to assist in the support and 
receive the benefit of what we es- 
teem the best Government on 
Sarin.) 

The amount of such tax for any 
individual income would be trifling, 
but if it is to be taken seriously at 
all it is to be assumed that there 
is some principle involved, and it is 
put distinctly on the ground that 
such a tax would be “just and equi- 
table’ and in proportion to the 
ability of the subjects of it to pay 
and to the benefit they receive from 
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the Government. As a principle 
that is absurd. One-eighth of one 
per cent. upon the income of a day 
laborer or a person on a small salary 
is no more the same thing as the 
same rate on the income of a mil- 
lionaire than it would be if it were 5 
or 10 per cent. Nor has it the same 
relation to the benefit received from 
Government, for in the one case 
there is practically no property in- 
terests to be considered, while in the 
other these may be very large. 
There is nothing “just and equi- 
table” about it. 

But the greatest absurdity lies in 
the assumption that such a tax 
would be evenly collected because it 
was so small. In fact, it could not 
be collected at all, except so far as 
it might be voluntarily offered to the 
collectors. If an attempt was made 
to “enforce” the collection, it would 
cost a good deal more than it would 
come to. When the time comes that 
everybody is anxious to pay for the 
support of the Government whatever 
some authority says is just and equi- 
table, and will come forward and put 
it in the contribution box willingly on 
voluntary self-assessment that is ab- 
solutely honest, such a moonshine 
scheme may work, but in the pres- 
ent state of human nature grown 
men only make themselves ridicu- 
lous by proposing it. 





THE WOOL TARIFF. 





From the Speech of Hon. W. B. Hey- 
burn, of Idaho, in the United States 
Senate, June 8. 


Mr. President, I do not know that I 
can add very much to the technical dis- 
cussion affecting the manufacture of 
woolen goods, but there is a practical 
side to this question affecting the people 
that constitute a very considerable per- 
centage of the consumers of this coun- 
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try, as well as producers that should not 
be lost sight of. We are apt to lose the 
consideration of that question in the 
consideration of these mysterious fig- 
ures affecting the classification of im- 
ports and the duties upon them. 

Of course the value of our home prod- 
uct depends upon the quantity and the 
condition of the importations of wool. 
If the people can obtain all the wool 
they want from abroad upon better 
terms than they can obtain it at home, 
they will largely buy the foreign prod- 
uct; and the purpose of a protective 
tariff is to regulate the conditions under 
which foreign wool may come into this 
country, so that there will be a greater 
burden upon the foreign wool and its 
products than upon the domestic wool. 
That is the spirit of the legislation now 
under consideration. 

Largely we must appeal first to the 
labor item. I find, from a reference to 
the report of the committee of the Sen- 
ate, that there are $135,069,063 of wages 
involved in this controversy. Those are 
the figures given us by the committee, 
and they are no doubt correct. That 
sum of money represents more than the 
value of all the land, with the buildings 
and improvements upon it, in about 17 
States. There are 17 States in this 
Union whose total valuation of lands 
and improvements falls below the wages 
item in this schedule. I state that in 
order that we may carry in our minds 
all along some comparison upon which 
to determine the equities of this ques- 
tion. 

There is not an enterprise in this 
country in which the wage item enters 
more largely than into the question of 
the woolen schedule. The largest item 
in the woolen schedule is men’s cloth- 
ing. That, of course, includes the cloths 
to which the Senator from Wyoming re- 
ferred, but that item includes the wages 
of the people who convert the wool into 
clothing. That is about one-third of the 
wage item. . 

A brief comparison of the figures will 
throw some light upon this question as 
it affects the men who produce the wool. 
At the time of the enactment of the 
Dingley bill it cost $1,479 to produce in 
bale the wool of 1,200 sheep. Today it 
costs $2,840 to do the same thing. There 
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is a difference in wages to the men pro- 
ducing that item of $1,365 between free 
wool and the Dingley Act. 

That item is denominated as a flock. 
Sheep raisers divide their sheep into 
flocks for convenience of care and pro- 
tection. So it will be seen that the in- 
crease is practically 100 per cent. of the 
cost of raising a flock of sheep and pro- 
ducing the wool today, as against the 
cost at the time of the enactment of the 
Dingley pill. Why? Because men at 
that time were working for less wages: 
were compelled to submit to less profit. 
And these are the items: In 1897, I 
herder, at $35 per month, $420 for the 
year; I camp tender, at $25 a month, 
$300 per year; board for two, $25 a 
month, $300 a year; shearing, at 7 cents 
each, $119; feeding hay, at 20 cents each, 
$340. That makes up the total of $1,470 
for taking care of and taking the wool 
from a flock of sheep. 

Compare those wages, and you will 
have a very fair idea of the differing 
conditions under free trade and a pro- 
tective tariff. The man who received 
$325 a month in 1897 now receives $50 2 
month. The man who received $2k a 
month as camp tender now receives $40 
a month. The man who boarded them 
for $25 a month under free trade now 
gets $50 per month. We now pay to 
the Government a grazing fee of 7 cents 
upon each of these sheep, and that is 
whether they are on forest reserves or 
on any other government land. The 
shearing which in 1897 cost 7 cents to- 
day costs 10 cents; that is, the men get 
3 cents apiece more now for shearing 
the sheep than they did then. The hay 
in 1897 cost 20 cents for each sheep and 
today it costs 50 cents. 

There is a statement, a business state- 
ment of account between free trade and 
the existing condition. I have that from 
the man who engaged the herder, raised 
the sheep, and paid for their care. It is 
not dependent upon any official statis- 
tics. It is the actual charge, and I 
think it is one of the most enlightening 
and important items from the standpoint 
of the raiser of sheep that can be pro- 
duced. 

Let us apply that; that is, for a flock 
of a limited number of sheep. Of 
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course, the figures carried forward 
would demonstrate the difference in 
cost as applied to the entire sheep in- 
dustry. I will take my own State as a 
text, because what is true there is true 


elsewhere. We are the third largest 
wool-producing State in the United 
States—JIdaho. We have close to 


3,000,000 sheep in the State, and they 
carry fleeces close to 25,000,000 pounds. 
Of course, the department says that the 
average fleece in Idaho is 7 pounds. 
That is the average fleece that is 
sheared by the large sheep owners, but 
there are a very large number of sheep 
in the State which do not produce 7 
pounds. I take them into consideration 
when I state the product. 

I saw wool—2,000,000 pounds of it—in 
October, 1806, piled up in the ware- 
houses and on the railroad platforms 
that could find no market. The freight 
to Boston—the wool market of this 
country at that time—was about 6 cents 
a pound, and the price of wool in Bos- 
ton was about 6 cents a pound. So the 
wool stayed there, and this followed: 
The millions of sheep that had been run- 
ning upon the grazing fields of Idaho 
necessarily disappeared. Men = sold 
them; men gave them away. I saw a 
flock of 1,000 sheep, for which a man 
paid 10 cents apiece, being driven into 
Montana, in the hope of finding some 
pasture for them. I saw the flocks of 
Idaho disappear, practically, and that 
condition continued until the Dingley 
bill gave us a protective tariff upon the 
product of the sheep; and then I saw © 
the industry grow again. Many of the 
men who had been formerly engaged in 
that business had gone into bankruptcy 
and had gone out into other fields of 
business occupation. Practically a new 
set of men came into the field to build 
up the sheep industry. 

Now, sheep cannot be produced in a 
day. They must grow, and necessarily 
they had to wait until they could re- 
grow these flocks. The result was that 
wool went from 6 cents to 13 and 14 
cents a pound in Idaho, and it has gone 
up as high as 20 and 21 and 22. It is 
worth about 18 to 20 cents there now 
because of the protective-tariff policy 
under the Dingley Act and for no other 
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reason. You remove that duty or you 
tamper with it and you immediately 
hold a threat over that great industry 
which will result in men pulling in, so 
to speak, in this enterprise; and if you 
reduce the duties so as to reduce the 
profits upon sheep raising, they will go 
out of business. What will take its 
place? These great stretches of pasture 
lands will be idle. They will be non- 
productive, because, as a rule, there are 
not other men to step in, even though 
the conditions were favorable to other 
classes of business, and take the places 
of the men who go out. We would lose 
that income. 

In addition to the value of the wool, 
which is an annual product, there is the 
value of the sheep. I should say the 
sheep will average $4 a head in Idaho; 
and we have 3,000,000 of the class of 
sheep, which would be worth $4 a head. 
There is $12,000,000 of property belong- 
ing to the sheep raisers in Idaho which 
would pass out of existence, which 
would go into the market at a depre- 
ciated price, if they could find a market 
at all. In 1896 they could find no 
market for them, so that they were dis- 
seminated throughout the fields of bank- 
ruptcy and low prices, and we had noth- 
ing to take their place. 

That is the business situation. And 
can you wonder that we are here to op- 
pose a reduction, or anything that may 
amount to a reduction, of the duty to be 
placed upon the product of our com- 
petitors? We compete within our own 
country, in the markets of the people, 
in the sale of these products. Are we 


to be brought into competition now, not 
with our own people, because the rule of 
destruction will apply to the entire prod- 
uct wherever it is in this country, but 
with the producers of other countries? 
As I suggested once before, are we, 
because evils exist in our country, now 
to call in the Hessians to punish the 
people and compel them to submit to 
these conditions of depreciated value 
and trade? That is the spirit which ap- 
peals to me in this matter, and I do not 
feel that this question should be left to 
rest upon a discussion of the technical 
principles of trade in the custom- 
house. I do not intend to speak of 
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intend to speak of the trade on 
the plains—the conditions of those 
people. Any industry that contributes 
fifteen or twenty million dollars every 
year to a part of the people of this 
country is entitled to receive our con- 
sideration in legislating on that subject. 

I am not content to risk the experi- 
ment whether or not some new theory 
might work as well. This great indus- 
try has been builded up and maintained 
under the existing condition, with which 
we are content, and we protest against 
any change in it. If conditions were un- 
satisfactory, if clothing was beyond the 
reach of the poor or the rich, if evils 
had grown up out of this industry, there 


might be some reason for reaching out 
and ‘grasping new theories and for ex- 
perimenting with new methods of gov- 
ernment. But when it is admitted that 
the prices are reasonable, and further 
demonstrated that the people have 
money to pay the prices, which is the 
most important of all, why tamper with 
it? Why propose any change either of 
the method or of the basic value? 

The Senator from Iowa (Mr. Dolli- 
ver) says he has another theory that is 
just as good. I have met these just-as- 
good men all along the road in my life. 
They are the unsuccessful people, the 
people who always think they have 
something better than that which you 
have and are trying to tempt you to 
substitute their wares for yours. That 
is not a safe basis for government or a 
safe basis on which to enact a tariff 
law. 

Mr. President, up well into my years 
of life the majority of this product was 
east of the Mississippi River. In 1877 
only 25 per cent. of the wool in this 
country was produced west of the Mis- 
sissippi River. Today 78 per cent. of it 
is produced west of the Mississippi 
River. The interest, the selfish interest 
—and I charge it against no man per- 
sonally—has shifted. Today there is 
less interest in the East in protecting 
the product of the flocks of sheep than 
there was thirty years ago. Today it is 
a western industry. 


Mr. President, under the free-trade 
policy and practice of the Democratic 
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party the importations of wool from for- 
eign countries almost doubled—some 
years more than doubled—and the ex- 
portations of wool fell off proportion- 
ately. That meant that we were sending 
our money abroad to get clothes, the 
product of wool. If we had it, we were 
sending it abroad to buy the products 
of other nations. 

Immediately upon the enactment cf 
the Dingley bill and the restoration of a 
duty upon wool the tables turned ana 
we began to produce wool in this coun- 
try, and the importations decreased, not- 
withstanding that our necessities were 
enhanced by our prosperity and the bal- 
ance of trade has been in our favor on 
this product ever since, to the extent of 
a great many million dollars. 

There has been $900,000,000 of wool 
produced in this country since the Ding- 
ley bill was enacted, which would not 
have been produced under the free-trade 
Wilson-Gorman bill. I take that from 
the figures showing the exports and the 
imports and the production and the use 
of this article. Those figures represent 
good government in the interest of the 
people. 

I care not for the prosperity of the 
woolgrowers of other countries. We 
have no responsibility for them. Our 
first duty lies toward our own people, 
and the enactment of laws should be in 
the interest of our own people, regard- 
less of the effect upon other nations. 
The presumption is that the other na- 
tions could exist without us, and I 
know we can exist without them, in so 
far as the necessities of life are con- 
cerned. iin 

There is invested in the sheep indus- 
try of the United States more than a 
hundred million dollars. Where woul-! 
that capital find investment—in what 
field? It would be withdrawn or lost in 
either event at the expense of the busi- 
ness and commerce of the world. What 
income would take the place of this? 
What field of industry would offer em- 
ployment to these men? I am appalled 
when I find any number of American 
people willing even to contemplate the 
withdrawal of opportunity from any 
other number of the people. The pros- 
perity of this country is because of the 
opportunity offered to them. That is 
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the only function or purpose of govern- 
ment as applied to the individual. It is 
opportunity. It is the Republican party 
that has given the American people the 
opportunity to engage in profitable en- 
terprise; it is the Republican party, by 
the exclusion of the outside world, that 
has given the people of the United 
States the opportunity to build up the 
great riches and the great enterprises of 
this country. 


BRITAIN’S ADVERSE TRADE 
BALANCE. 





BY SIR GUILFORD MOLESWORTH. 


The excess of our imports over 
exports (usually termed Balance of 
Trade) has increased under our 
Free Trade policy to an alarming 
extent. In 1856, or ten years after 
the adoption of our Free Trade 
policy, the adverse balance was, in 
round numbers, about £30,000,000. 
In 1866 it amounted to £43,000,000; 
in 1876 to £110,000,000; in 1886 to 
£125,000,000; in 1896 to £145,000,- 
000; in 1906 to £147,000,000; and in 
1907 to £122,000,000. : 

Of course, the difference in the 
values of exports and imports does 
not accurately represent the actual 
difference between expenditure and 
production; some allowance must be 
made for freights and other contin- 
gencies, but the adverse balance is 
so enormous that it is impossible to 
arrive at any other conclusion than 
that we are, as a nation, spending 
far more than we produce. 

One ugly feature of the case is 
that our bill for imported food, 
drink and tobacco—all consumable 
articles—amounts to £247,000,000, 
or more than half of our total im- 
ports. 

In 1880 Stephen Bourne, a well- 
known statistician and an unswerv- 
ing Free Trader, wrote: 
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Even now when these words are being 
written the trade returns which are be- 
ing published show the increase of an 
adverse balance, and that the food im- 
ports very nearly swallow up the whole 
value of the produce of manufactures we 
export.—“Trade, Population, and Food,” 
Stephen Bourne, 1880. 


These facts destroy the cherished 
doctrines of Free Traders, namely, 
that we are prosperous under our 
Free Trade policy, and that our im- 
ports are always paid for by a cor- 
responding value of exports. Many 
opponents of Fiscal Reform have 
therefore attempted,’ but failed, to 
explain them away. 

The most notable of these at- 
tempts was made by Mr. (now Sir 
Robert) Giffen in a paper read at a 
meeting of the Royal Statistical So- 
ciety, April, 1882, in which he en- 
deavored to establish a theory of in- 
visible exports, but his paper was 
very roughly handled in discussion, 
his theory of invisible exports com- 
pletely demolished, the assumptions 
by which it was supported were re- 
futed, his estimates of freight were 
shown by practical shipowners to be 
greatly exaggerated. Mr. David 
Maclver, for example, said: 


The large profits, which those who 
understand the business sometimes suc- 
ceed in making, tempt others into the 
field, the performance of those vessels 
certainly does not yield a profit of 12 1/2 
per cent., but in too many instances, no 
profit at all. Mr. Giffen takes about 
12 1/2 per cent. as the all-round profit of 
shipowning; but I have no hesitation in 
saying that if he puts it at half that sum, 
he would be very considerably over the 
mark. 


Mr. Glover, another shipowner, 
said that Mr. Giffen exaggerated the 


value of freight as a matter of inter- 
national exchangeable value. 
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In the face of such skilled testi- 
mony, Mr. Giffen was constrained to 
admit the figures on which he relied 
were absolutely incorrect. 

Stephen Bourne, in discussion, 
pointed out the remarkable fact that 
of late years the balance of trade 
had fluctuated from time to time, 
but “whenever we heard that trade 
was good, then it was found that our 
excess of imports was diminishing.” 

It only requires the extreme in- 
stance of the United States to prove 
the absurdity of the contention that 
imports are paid for by exports. 


In 1907 our imports from the 


United States amounted to £133,683,631 
Our exports to ai te 58,052,574 
Showing an excess of imports 75,631,057 
Our net exports of bullion and 

specie to .-. 59739502 
Making a total adverse balance of 81,369,559 


It is a manifest absurdity to sup- 
pose that, on an export of £58,000,- 
000 to the United States, the freight 
and other contingencies should 
amount to anything like £81,000,000. 

Against this £58,000,000 of ex- 
ports, we have a bill amounting to 
more than £61,000,000 for grain and 
flour alone. 

It has been urged that if it were 
true that such an enormous and con- 
tinuous unbalanced expenditure ex- 
isted, Great Britain must have been 
ruined long ago, but yet its wealth, 
as shown by the income tax, has in- 
creased. The explanation is simple. 
We have been living to a great ex- 
tent on the interest of those invest- 
ments which we have made in for- 
eign countries at the time when we 
were prospering and building up our 
trade and commerce, and before we 
had lost our industrial and commer- 
cial superiority. These investments 
have been estimated at about £r,- 

250,000,000. 
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Our enormous loss of capital has 
been proved in evidence given be- 
fore the different Royal Commiis- 
sions on the depression of trade in- 
dustries and agriculture of 1879, 
1895 and 1903, and we have known 
that since then there has been an 
enormous transfer of bonds and 
other securities from England to 
foreign parts. In 1870 the greater 
part of the American debt was held 
in England, whereas in 1881 only 10 
per cent. of it was held in the whole 
of Europe. It is notorious that dur- 
ing the last few years capital has 
been leaving England. Sir Joseph 
Lawrence, in a pamphlet on the de- 
preciation of British securities, has 
computed from the figures in the re- 
port of the Inland Revenue Com- 
missioners, that the increase in the 
investments abroad of British capital 
for the year 1906 alone amounted to 
£156,000,000. This has been cor- 
roborated independently by Lord 
Rothschild, who, in an interview 
published in the Daily News of Oct. 
9, 1907, computed the increase at 
£150,000,000. 

But we are living in a fool’s para- 
dise, under the rule of a Prime Min- 
ister, who, when this terrible leak- 
age of capital was brought to his no- 
tice, had the effrontery to tell the 
British public that it was an advan- 
tage to the nation. 


THE GROWING TAX BURDEN. 





From the San Francisco Chronicle. 


The habit of mind which regards 
treasury deficits with indifference and 
bonded indebtedness with complacency 
is a very serious matter for a people 
who are all taxed by at least three sets 
of authorities acting without reference 
to the exactions of each other, and all 
permeated with the same spirit of finan- 
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cial recklessness. The American people 
have been accustomed to call their coun- 
try “the land of liberty.” As the essence 
of political liberty is freedom from oner- 
ous taxation the United States has hith- 
erto well deserved its popular name, but 
at the rate we are increasing our ex- 
penditures the name will very soon be- 
come inappropriate. The most despotic 
and “tyrannical” government interferes 
but very slightly with the personal hab- 
its and movements of law-abiding citi- 
zens. The hatefulness of such govern- 
ments is in their grinding taxation. Un- 
less a popular government avoids un- 
necessary taxation it is difficult to see 
wherein it is better than a despotism. 
Theoretically the selection by the people 
of their own public officials is a glorious 
privilege, but a privilege which those 
who hold cannot be induced to exercise 
under ordinary circumstances, may be 
of less value than imagination has con- 
ceived. 

Of course, we are not yet taxed as 
most other nations are taxed, nor shall 
we be as the result of any appropriations 
yet made by Federal, State and local au- 
thorities; but during the last five years 
there has been rapidly growing in the 
public mind a spirit of recklessness in 
expenditure, and a readiness to incur 
debt for unproductive purposes which, 
if not checked, will have serious results 
on the personal comfort of our people, 
which depends in the last analysis on 
the degree of “freedom” which they en- 
joy to expend their incomes for their 
personal enjoyment. 


Most people who listen to the noisy 
declamations of the free traders against 
the tariff think that everything costs 
more in the United States than in Eu- 
rope, but statistics show that the price 
of steel rails in England during 1906, 
1907 and 1908 was higher than in this 
country, in some instances the British 
price exceeding the American by $5.45 a 
ton. There are many other articles that 
are sold much more cheaply in the 
United States than in England, despite 
the fact that the latter is a professedly 
free-trade country.—San Francisco 
Chronicle. 
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A GROSS REPUBLICAN ERROR. 


All through the recent tariff dis- 
cussion in Congress the Republi- 
cans seemed to accept the old and 
oft exploded Democratic error that 
the duty is a tax upon the consumer. 

Even Chairman Payne, in his 
speech explaining the conference 
report, contended that reductions 
applied to nearly five billions of 
goods consumed and that increases 
applied to less than 853 millions. 
These figures were reached, of 
course, by adding imports and home 
products together. This was a 
practical admission that duties are 
added to the price of both the im- 
port and the home product, which 
is the blunder made by Mr. Cleve- 
land in 1887 and for which he was 
soon laughed into silence. 

The duty is not and cannot be 
added to either the import or the 
home product if we have an ade- 
quate domestic supply—as we now 
have in most cases. 

If the domestic supply is inade- 
quate, then the duty is added to the 
price in whole or in part. 

If we have no domestic supply, 
then all of the duty is added to the 
price. 


These rules are well known to 
business men and admitted by most 
economists. 

But the whole contention for “a 
lower level of duties,” for “revision 
downward” and for a tariff to “con- 
form to the reduced domestic cost 
of production,’ of which we have 
heard so much during the last year, 
has ‘been based upon the false as- 
sumption—hardly once denied by 
Republican statesmen—that the duty 
increases the cost. This shows a 
most woeful lack of economic in- 
struction throughout the country. 

There are some instances in which 
the duty is higher than the price, 
therefore, of course, no part of it is 
added to the price. What harm 
does it work? None, whatever. 
What good is it? It safeguards an 
industry against foreign dumping, 
just as the sea wall of Galveston, by 
being higher than ordinary tides, 
saves the city from an _ unusual 
flood, like that which occurred re- 
cently. What are the Galvestonians 
doing now? Are they clamoring for 
a reduction of the wall to the level 
of ordinary conditions? They know 
too much for that, and so they are 
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about to raise it to increase their 
safety. 

Why cannot all Americans be 
equally sensible? Because most of 
them, and especially the young men 
in charge of newspapers, have been 
taught by Professor Sumner and 
others like him that “the tariff is a 
tax.” If protection is a wise national 
policy, duties must be high enough 
to protect—not wholly to prohibit 
except when that is desirable, but to 
equalize foreign and domestic costs 
in the domestic market. That is a 
question of specific facts and not of 
generalization. 

After a short experience with the 
Wilson tariff there was no popular 
cry for “revision downward.” On 
the contrary the demand was for 
better protection. It came and the 
people prospered as never before. 
But with it came a great increase in 
the purchasing power of the people 
and a consequent growth in the de- 
mand for almost everything that 
people buy. The law of supply and 
demand caused an increase in prices 
and this was charged to the tariff. 
There also came a great increase in 
the world’s output of gold—the com- 
modity by which the values of all 
other commodities are measured, 
and whatever rise of prices was thus 
caused was charged by the ignorant 
or the vicious to the tariff. 

It is time for statesmen to see 
more clearly and to have more cour- 
age. Instead of listening to the 
clamor of those who do not know, 
they should help them to under- 
stand. Instead of following, they 
should lead. The tariff, and there- 
fore prosperity, will always be in 
danger until the people learn that 
the tariff is not a tax but a regula- 
tion. 
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WOOL POLITICS. 





Early in August Mr. H. J. Hamill, 
a carded wool manufacturer of 
Philadelphia, addressed a letter to 
President Taft, which was published 
in the Boston Journal and has since 
been issued as a circular, in which he 
asked the President to veto the 
Payne bill because it did not reduce 
the duties in Schedule K (wool and 
woolens), and in which he quoted the 
President’s declarations in favor of 
the publication of campaign contri- 
butions, and asked the question if 
there was a relation between the 
contributions made by the combed 
wool manufacturers in New England 
and the enactment of a schedule 
which suited them. So far as known, 
President Taft has paid no attention 
to the letter. 

Soon after its publication a re- 
porter for the Boston Journal inter- 
viewed the Secretary of the Home 
Market Club, and confessing his ig- 
norance as to the wool schedule, 
asked about the duties on the differ- 
ent classes of wool and the relative 
shrinkage of those wools, and was 
given in reply a plain explanation. 
He took no notes but the next day 
put into quotation marks several 
things, which the Secretary did not 
say, among which was this: 


As to concealment of big contribu- 
tions from business men interested in 
keeping the woolen tariff alike on raw 
material for carded and worsted manu- 
facture, that statement, or rather inti- 
mation, is totally without foundation. 


What the Secretary said was that 
he knew nothing about campaign 
contributions, except that it had 
chanced to come to his knowledge 
that one leading worsted manufac- 
turer had refused to make one. 
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_ Thereupon Mr. Robert Bleakie of 
Hyde Park, Mass., wrote the Journal 
a demand that Mr. Clarke state upon 
what authority his denial of cam- 
paign contributions was made, and 
in which Mr. Bleakie went on at 
some length about the contribu- 
tions, information of which had been 
suppressed, contrary to Mr. Taft’s 
promise. 

Mr. Clarke replied that he had 
been misquoted (which the journal 
suppressed), and that he knew noth- 
ing about campaign contributions, 
but notwithstanding this, Mr. 
Bleakie has issued his letter as a cir- 
cular and somebody is sending ‘it 
out with Mr. Hamill’s. 

All this looks like a deliberate at- 
tempt to make political capital 
against President Taft and the 
worsted manufacturers, for of course 
it comes too late to affect the 
tariff. In a letter to the Journal Mr. 
Clarke sought to learn Mr. Bleakie’s 
object and said that if he would 
avow himself a Republican and pro- 
tectionist and that he was only try- 
ing to make the next revision more 
favorable to the carded wool manu- 
facturers, then this agitation would 
be understandable. Mr. Bleakie has 
not replied, and presumably because 
he does not care to weaken his point 
by exposing his record. 

Of course the President and the 
public must expect that the oppon- 
ents of protection, whether Demo- 
crats or insurgent Republicans, will 
assail motives and insinuate breach 
of faith, political corruption and all 
that, and it is to be expected thax 
people who feel that their interests 
have not been fairly treated in the 
new law, or that important promises 
or principles have been violated, will 
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complain, but it is unreasonable, in- 
sulting and outrageous to try to 
make out that either the President 
or the Republican majority in Con- 
gress was bribed by a campaign fund 
to do or not to do anything in con- 
nection with the tariff. 

Mr. Bleakie does not accept the 
positive denial of Congressman Mc- 
Kinley of Illinois, who was Treas- 
urer of the Republican Congres- 
sional Campaign Committee, that 
“the committee did not receive a 
single penny from any Massachu- 
setts factory or mill last year, either 
secretly or openly,” neither does he 
accept a similar denial by Senator 
Lodge, but intimates that of course 
corporations would not contribute 
because that would be a violation of 
law, and so individuals probably did 
it. Such paltering is contemptible. 

One or two other points by Mr. 
Bleakie deserve a little attention. 
Mr. Clarke explained to the Journai 
how the wool schedule was beyond 
the consideration of the Conference 
Committee or the President, when 
the latter took part in framing the 
tariff, because both houses had en- 
acted Schedule K, but Mr. Bleakie 
ignores this parliamentary status 
and says the President entered the 
tariff fight last year. To be sure he 
did, but not in reference to particu- 
lar schedules. If he had been wholiy 
convinced that the wool schedule 
needed overhauling, it is not clear 
how he could have reached it after 
both houses had agreed to it. Per- 
haps he would have done it before 
such agreement if the carded wool 
men had brought it to his attention. 
Why blame him for their own 
neglect? 

Almost too petty to notice is Mr. 
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Bleakie’s denial of what Mr. Clarke 
was reported as saying that the 
heavy shrinkage wools “gather 
dust.” Mr. Bleakie says that after 
more than sixty years of wool manu- 
facturing this is new to him. Well, 
to begin with, Mr. Clarke did not 
say exactly that, but in explaining 
to the reporter that some wools 
shrink more than others because 
they contain more grease and dirt, 
he stated the very foundation of the 
claim by the carded wool men why 
an ad valorem duty should be sub- 
stituted for a specific duty on wools. 
Mr. Bleakie, however, is so hard to 
please that he is not willing to have 
his cause clearly stated. 

Finally, concerning the statement 
which Mr. Clarke had quoted from 
Mr. Winthrop L. Marvin, Secretary 
of the National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers, that many carded 
wool men belong to that association 
and that “for the most part they are 
satisfied,” Mr. Bleakie challenges 
either Mr. Marvin or Mr. Clarke to 
name one who is satisfied. Mr. 
Marvin will do what he pleases. 
Mr. Clarke has no other knowledge 
of the subject than this, that the 
many carded wool men who belong 
to the National Association have 
not protested against the duties or 
the action of the tariff committee of 
the association appointed about a 
year ago, have not joined the new 
carded wool association, have not 
criticised Congress or the President, 
and whether perfectly satisfied with 
the wool schedule or not, are seem- 
ingly satisfied that it was the best 
that could have secured the assent 
of the wool growers, without which 
it would have been difficult or im- 
possible to pass any bill. 

Now let us give a word of candid 
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advice to Mr. Bleakie, Mr. Hamill 
and their associates. Nothing can 
be gained by reflecting upon any- 
body or by imputing motives. Let 
the country have peace for a good 
while and then agree upon a new 
wool schedule and conduct a cam- 
paign of education in both branches 
of the wool manufacture and among 
the growers, and afterwards among 
members of congress. Every pub- 
lic man who is in favor of protection 
will readily accept the kind of duties 
that the manufacturers and growers 
agree upon and the only struggle 
then will be over the degree of pro- 
tection that will be just to all the 
people. 


The consumer is interested in Protec- 
tion as keenly as in low prices, and he 
is interested in adequate revenue. The 
people know that the cost of the Gov- 
ernment is great, and every individual 
who reasons expects to pay his share 
in some form of tax. The amount of 
the tax is the important matter; the 
form is largely a matter for sentimental 
preference. The relations of consumer 
and producer are so complex that it is 
difficult to decide where the burden is 
unequal until schedules have answered 
to test—Norwalk Reflector. 





Much has been heard lately about the 
interest of “the ultimate consumer.” 
And it appears probable that some of 
the loudest advocates of a tariff designed 
to favor that consumer have only a hazy 
idea of his identity. The ultimate con- 
sumer is also a producer or a drone. 
We favor a tariff that is in the interest 
of the producer—who is a consumer, too 
—and not one in the exclusive interest 
of the consumer who produces nothing. 
If our friends mean by “the ultimate 
consumer’ the drones who toil not 
neither do they spin, they are the per- 
sons who should pay the tax. We be- 
lieve in fostering the producer that he 
may be a large consumer.—Pittsburg 
Dispatch, 
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Pie tame BILL: ENA@GEE Ty. 


Proceedings in the House—Conference Report Adopted, 195 to 183. 


On July 31 the House adopted the 
conference report on the tariff bill by a 
vote of 195 to 183, after a motion to re- 
commit the bill to the conference com- 
mittee had been defeated by the close 
vote of 191 to 186. On the adoption of 
the report, 20 Republicans voted against 
it, as follows: Carey of Wisconsin, Davis 
of Minnesota, Volstead of Minnesota 
and Haughen of Iowa, Hubbard of Iowa, 
Keifer of Ohio, Kendall of Iowa, Len- 
root of Wisconsin, Lindberg of Minne- 
sota, Mann of Illinois, Miller of Minne- 
sota, Murdock of Kansas, Nelson of 
Wisconsin, Nye of Minnesota, Poindex- 
ter of Washington, Southwick of New 
York, Steenerson of Minnesota, Stevens 
of Minnesota, Volztead of Minnesota 
and Woods of Iowa. 

Two Democrats voted for the bill— 
Broussard and Estopinol of Louisiana. 

The representatives who did not vote 
were Bartlett (Nevada), paired with 
Mudd; Lovering of Massachusetts, 
paired with Russell; Huff paired with 
Hitchcock; Sperry paired with Craig; 
and Hobson and Weisse who were not 
paired. 

Previous to taking the vote, Mr. 
Payne explained every change of im- 
portance that had been made by the con- 
ference committee. Champ Clark made 
an attack upon most of the schedules. 
Mr. Mann, of Illinois, a Republican, said 
he must vote against the bill because of 
the duties on wood pulp and paper. He 
declared that the duties were imposed 
for the benefit of Maine and New Hamp- 
shire, which produce more than three- 
fourths of the wood pulp of the United 
States. He asserted that the maximum 
provision of the bill would be in force 
on all importations of these articles 
from Canada, and that the duties would 
be enormous. His speech was hailed 
with glee by the Democrats. 

Mr. Malby, of New York, replied to 
Mr. Mann. He made a strong plea for 
the paper manufacturers, and declared 
that the industry had been compelled to 


struggle along with less protection than 
most others of the country. 

There were many attacks on the bill 
from the Democratic side. They were 
delivered by Representatives Clark, Un- 
derwood, Randell, Richardson, Fitz- 
gerald, Kinkead, Carter and Clayton. 
The measure found effective defenders 
in Representatives Payne, Dalzell, Ford- 
ney, Martin, Longworth, Hill and Mc- 
Call. 

Mr. Payne then took up the various 
schedules which had created a wide di- 
versity of opinion among the confer- 
rees, and discussed them in detail. Tak- 
ing up the customs court provision, he 
declared that the Committee on Ways 
and Means had it under consideration for 
some time. The absurdities of some de- 
cisions affecting customs, he said, had 
grown so great that such a court was 
necessary. He was asked many ques- 
tions regarding the cost of the court. In 
his opinion it would call for an expendi- 
ture of from $100,000 to $150,000, but in 
any event it would be money well spent. 
Defending the maximum and minimum 
provision, Mr. Payne said it would force 
fairer trade relations with the United 
States. “It is time,” he said, “we were 
in the field and showing those countries 
that discriminate against us what we 
ought to have.” 

“We have revised the tariff and have 
taken off unnecessary duties,’ said Mr. 
Payne, “not all along the line generally, 
but in our revision of the tariff we have 
revised the tariff downward, and yet we 
have held the scales so evenly that we 
have done no injury to any person or 
any industry in the United States. 
These rates increase the revenue from 
customs less than $4,000,000. The cor- 
poration tax is estimated to produce 
$26,000,000 and tobacco $9,300,000.” He 
placed the increase of revenue at about 
$40,000,000, which, he said, is “revenue 
enough, when this bill gets into full 
working order, to supply the necessary 
demands of the government, not to build 
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the Panama Canal. We will leave that 
to another generation. We have pro- 
vided for funds that will establish the 
policy of this government in that respect. 
The Dingley law during all its period of 
existence has provided ample revenue, 
and there is no doubt this law will do 
the same for another twelve years.” 

Mr. Dalzell urged adoption of the re- 
port. He said he was aware that the 
bill did not satisfy everybody. It did not 
satisfy him. No tariff bill ever was 
passed that satisfied everybody, and 
none ever would be. “But,” he declared, 
“here is a bill which has been agreed to 
by the representatives of the House and 
the Senate and by the President of the 
United States.” He believed it to be the 
duty of Congress to act and thus relieve 
the business situation, “and open up a 
new era of prosperity.” 

The debate of ten hours and a half 
was closed by Mr. McCall, of Massachu- 
setts, one of the conferrees, with an 
earnest plea to his Republican colleagues 
to support the bill. 





On August 5 the House transacted a 
mass of routine business. Speaker Can- 
non announced his committee appoint- 
ments and these were received with 
varying degrees of satisfaction. The 
concurrent resolution from the Senate 
amending the leather schedule was 
adopted without a dissenting vote after 
it had been discussed for little over half 
an hour. 

Before adjourning the House, Speaker 
Cannon, with the members standing 
with their hats in their hands, made a 
neat speech in which he thanked them 
for their services during the special ses- 
sion. Upon its conclusion he got a 
round of applause from both sides. The 
Speaker said: “I desire to thank the 
membership of the House of Represen- 
tatives for efficient and faithful and, in 
my judgment, wise service during this 
special session of Congress. Represent- 
ing as we do in the aggregate ninety mil- 
lions of people, scattered as the popula- 
tion is from the Atlantic Ocean to the 
Golden Gate and from the northern 
boundary to the southern boundary, pro- 
ducing as we do one-third of all the 
products of the civilized world, it is but 
natural when the chosen representatives 
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of the great body of the people come 
together with varying interests, with 
virile constituencies, that they should 
disagree as to the proper policies that 
should govern the enactment of legisla- 
tion. Out of that disagreement comes 
compromises. Legislation is impossible 
except by the votes of a majority and 
the majority cannot agree without com- 
promise. I thank you, and as the hour 
has arrived for adjournment,” continued 
the Speaker, “wishing you a safe journey 
to your respective homes, health and a 
safe return, nothing is left for me under 
the provisions of the concurrent resolu- 
tion but to declare the first session of 
the sixty-first Congress adjourned with- 
out day.” 





Proceedings in the Senate—The Confer- 
ence Report Adopted, 47 to 31. 


On August 5, at 2.10 P. M., the Senate 
adopted the conference report on the 
tariff bill by a vote of 47 ayes to 31 noes. 

The following is the vote in detail: 
Yeas—Aldrich, Borah, Bourne, Bradley, 
Brandegee, Brown, Bulkeley, Burkett, 
Burnham, Burrows, Burton, Carter, 
Clark (Wyo.), Crane, Crawford, Cullom, 
Curtis, Depew, Dick, Dixon, Du Pont, 
Elkins, Flint, Frye, Gamble, Guggen- 
heim, Hale, Heyburn, Johnson, Jones, 
Kean, Lodge, Lorimer, McCumber, 
Oliver, Page, Penrose, Perkins, Piles, 
Root, Scott, Smith (Mich.), Smoot, Ste- 
phenson, Sutherland, Warner, Wetmore 
ATs 

Nays—Bacon, Bailey, Bankhead, 
Beveridge, Bristow, Chamberlain, Clapp, 
Clay, Culberson, Cummins, Daniel, Dol- 
liver, Fletcher, Foster, Frazier, Gore, 
Hughes, La Follette, McLaurin, Martin, 
Nelson, Newlands, Overman, Paynter, 
Rayner, Shively, Simmons, Smith (Md.). 
Smith (S. C.), Stone, Taliaferro—31. 

Senator McEnery of Louisiana, Dem- 
ocrat, who was absent, was paired for 
the bill. He was the only Democrat 
favoring the measure. 

The bill received all the Republican 
votes except those of Bristow, Clapp, 
Cummins, Dolliver, La Follette, Bever- 
idge and Nelson. 

The Secretary announced the follow- 
ing pairs: Mr. Briggs with Mr. Johnston 
of Alabama; Mr. Dillingham with Mr. 
Tillman; Mr. Gallinger with Mr. Taylor; 
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Mr. Nixon with Mr. Owen; Mr. Rich- 
ardson with Mr. Clarke of Arkansas; 
Mr. Warren with Mr. Money; Mr. Mc- 
Enery with Mr. Davis. 

It is stated that Senators Briggs, 
Dillingham, Nixon, Gallinger, Richard- 
son and Warren, if unpaired, would have 
voted for the bill. 

Mr. Aldrich called up his resolution 
directing the Committee on Enrolled 
Bills to make the reduction in the 
leather schedule, which had been prom- 
ised the anti-free hides Senators as a 
condition precedent to their voting for 
the report. 

Mr. Culberson, of Texas, offered an 
amendment placing cotton bagging on 
the free list, but this was tabled, 43 to 
26. An amendment by Mr. Stone, of 
Missouri, placing all leather products on 
the free list was tabled, 43 to 23. Mr. 
Aldrich’s concurrent resolution was then 
adopted, 69 to 0. 

The President signed the tariff bill at 
5.06 o'clock, and it went into effect at 
midnight. 





Consideration of the conference report 
on the tariff bill was begun in the Sen- 
ate August 2. Mr. Bailey, of Texas, and 
Mr. Bristow, of Kansas, made speeches 
in criticism of the report. 

Western senators complained that the 
leather schedule, as arranged by the con- 
ferrees and approved by the President, 
was incorrect, and should be amended 
to make all leather boots and shoes duti- 
able at 10 per cent., and all harness, sad- 
dles and saddlery dutiable at 20 per 
cent. The Republican conferrees indi- 
cated their willingness to make these 
concessions. The committee had placed 
the duty at 10 per cent. on boots and 
shoes, the upper leather of which was 
made from hides dutiable under the 
Dingley act, but all other leather shoes 
were to be taxed at 15 per cent. 

The day’s proceedings closed with a 
reading of Senate roll calls on the tariff 
bill by Mr. Bacon, of Georgia, who 
aimed to show that Democratic senators 
had not voted for any protective tariff 
rates. 

On August 3 an agreement was 
reached for the Senate to vote on the 
adoption of the conference report on the 
sth. Objection was made by Mr. Clapp 
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to the maximum and minimum clause 
dating the six months’ notice of an ab- 
rogation of commercial treaties conflict- 
ing with the duties provided in the tariff 
bill from April 30. Mr. Aldrich replied 
that such notices had been given foreign 
governments three months ago. 

The tariff commission clause of the 
bill, as changed by the conferrees, be- 
came a subject of much explanation 
when Mr. Newlands questioned the 
chairman of the finance committee con- 
cerning the paragraph. 

Asked whether that provision would 
empower the President to obtain the 
cost of production of manufactured ar- 
ticles at home and abroad, Mr. Aldrich 
replied: “It allows the President,’ he 
said, “to employ whomsoever he pleases, 
without limit, and to assign them such 
duties as he sees fit within the limita- 
tion of the maximum and minimum pro- 
visions.” 

On August 4 the greater part of the 
session was devoted to a running debate 
between Mr. Beveridge and Mr. Hale on 
the question of the President’s power to 
organize a tariff commission under the 
authority vested in him by the maximum 
and minimum clause of the tariff bill. 
Mr, Hale was positive that the language 
adopted by the conference gave the 
President no such power. 

Mr. Beveridge was not sure as to what 
construction would be placed on this 
language, but said he was hopeful that 
Mr. Taft might find a way to cause an 
investigation to be made with a view to 
getting at tariff facts. 

Mr. Aldrich offered a concurrent reso- 
lution directing the committee on en- 
rolled bills to fix the duty on harness, 
saddles and saddlery at 20 per cent., on 
grain, buff and split leather at 7 1/2 per 
cent. and to modify the phraseology of 
the paragraph so that “all boots and 
shoes, made wholly or in chief value of 
leather made from cattle hides and cattle 
skins of whatever weight, of cattle of the 
bovine species, including calf skins, shall 


pay a duty of I0 per centum ad 
valorem.” 
Mr. Simmons, of North Carolina, 


made a long speech, charging the Re- 
publicans with violation of their plat- 
form pledges. Mr. Gamble criticised the 
drawback section of the bill. At the 
evening session, Mr. Cummins made a 
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long speech in opposition to the confer- 
ence report. 

On August 5, before the vote was 
taken on the conference report, Senator 
Dolliver assailed the report in a long 
speech, much of his speech being de- 
voted to the cotton schedule. Mr. El- 
kins expressed his regret that the so- 
called free raw material campaign had 
been started. Labor had been expended 
upon these articles called raw material, 
and he believed that whenever they were 
subjected to foreign competition they 
should be protected by the tariff. Mr. 
Heyburn interjected that while he did 
not want to reflect upon any other de- 
partment of the Government there had 
been a new doctrine of a veto of items 
of the bill that he could not approve. 
“When we are told that certain items 
must not be placed in the bill, or the 
bill be vetoed, that is a threat that 
amounts to a veto of such items,” said 
Mr. Heyburn. “There is,’ he added, “‘no 
duty in this bill so high as to offend 
me.” 

Senator Warren entered upon an ex- 
tended denunciation of the hide and 
leather schedule. The manufacturers, 
he said, had agreed to accept free boots 
and shoes if they could obtain free hides, 
but when they got free hides they repu- 
diated their agreement. Mr. Warren 
called upon Senators Aldrich, Gallinger 
and Dick to say what they thought of 
the doctrine of free raw material. All 
declared that they did not approve of the 
idea of admitting hides free of duty. 
Mr. Aldrich said he knew of no Repub- 
lican and no protectionist who favored 
the doctrine of free raw materials as un- 
derstood by Mr. Mills and Mr. Cleve- 
land. Very similar replies were received 
from Senators Bristow, Dolliver, Oliver 
and Flint, who were called upon to 
state their views. 

Mr. Bailey, of Texas, spoke on the 
bill. Directing his remarks specifically 
to Mr. Aldrich, Mr. Bailey declared that 
nobody believed in the doctrine of free 
raw material, adding that the Rhode 
Island senator did not believe in it ex- 
cept when it affected New England in- 
terests. “But,” he said, “when you take 
the tax off hides for the benefit of New 
England, the people will take a tax out 
of your hides in all those Western 
States.” 
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Mr. Aldrich said the conferrees had in- 
creased the duties on 30 items and de- 
creased them on IIo items as they were 
placed in the Senate bill. He would 
have preferred placing a small duty on 
hides, but there were 600 articles in con- 
ference and a compromise had to be 
reached. The Senate conferrees, he said, 
had held out as long as they could do 
so and then, not with very good grace, 
they had agreed. 

After the announcement that the 
President had signed the tariff bill, a 
resolution was offered by Mr. Culberson 
expressing the appreciation of the Sen- 
ate for the able and impartial manner in 
which the Vice President had presided 
over the sessions of that body and was 
adopted. In especially happy language 
Mr. Sherman thanked the Senate for the 
courteous treatment extended him at all 
times. His life in the Senate, he said, 
had been made a continual pleasure by 
the consideration shown him at all times. 
Concluding his remarks by wishing the 
senators a happy return to their homes, 
he declared the extraordinary session of 
the Sixty-First Congress adjourned 
“without day.” <A burst of applause was 
accorded the Vice President as he laid 
down the gavel of his authority, and at 
5.58 P. M., two minutes in advance of 
the time fixed, the Senate adjourned sine 
die. 





Important Dates on Tariff. 


Following is a chronology of the 
Payne tariff law: 

March 4, 1909—President Taft called 
an extraordinary session of Congress to 
revise the tariff. 

March 15—Congress convened. 

March 18—Chairman Payne of the 
House Ways and Means Committee in- 
troduced a provisional bill. 

April 10o—House passed bill and trans- 
mitted it to the Senate. 

April 12—Senate began consideration 
of the measure. 

July 8—Senate passed bill with 847 
amendments. 

July 9—Tariff question shifted from 
both houses of Congress and sent to 
conference committee. 

July 29—Conferrees reached agree- 
ment, which was signed and reported to 
the House. 
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July 31—House adopted conference 
report and passed the bill. 

Aug. 5—Senate adopted conference re- 
port and passed the bill. 
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Aug. 5—President Taft signed tariff 


bill. 


Aug. 6, 1909—New tariff law becomes 
effective. 


LABOR AND PROTECTION IN ENGLAND. 
(By Our London Correspondent.) 


London, Aug. I, 1909. 
The Labor Party is destined to 
play an important part in the politi- 
cal and economic warfare in Eng- 


land; consequently their attitude 
towards fiscal reform is watched 
with considerable interest. Logi- 


cally, they are destined to join the 
ranks of the Reformers. As a body 
they support all measures for the 
repression of sweating and for rais- 
ing the status of the working 
classes; but how can they expect to 
minimize sweating and to raise 
wages if they support the free im- 
portation of sweated and cheap 
goods from without? Trade Union- 
ists buy in the cheapest market be- 
cause wages are low; because the 
products of labor are _ cheap. 
Through an academic adherence to 
what is an exaggerated Cobdenism, 
British Trade Unionists, who _ be- 
cause of Protection in their own 
sphere manage to sell their labor in 
the dearest market, in exact propor- 
tion to their strength, must, owing 
to fiscal parochialism, buy the labor 
of their fellow trades unionists in 
_the cheapest market. Stripped of 
party exigencies it is the labor party 
who should be the tariff party in 
Britain, as tariffs will bless or curse 
the worker to a far greater extent 
than any other class of the commun- 
ity. It is pretty evident that the 
labor party must ultimately, if they 
are to survive, be a protectionist 


party. Individuals, like nations, are 
still, and always will be, guided by 
the law of. self-preservation,—the 
guiding principle which recognizes 
that charity, political and commer- 
cial, begins at home. And yet to- 
day the labor party are pleading 
from every standpoint for State in- 
terference in economic questions 
which tend to raise, directly or in- 
directly, the cost of living of the 
whole of society. Yet they are 
against State interference, or stand 
ambiguously apart, in regard to the 
question of State regulation of com- 
merce by tariffs, because they assert 
it will raise the price of the workless 
worker’s food. But one might as 
well attempt by handicraft to com- 
pete against modern scientific ma- 
chinery, as fight foreign competition 
with free imports. This can only be 
done by making sacrifice of wages 
and general conditions in a desperate 
attempt to undersell the foreign 
product. For instance, we had an 
enormous strike in the cotton indus- 
try in 1878, lasting some 9 or I0 
weeks. That strike was against a 
proposed reduction of Io per cent. in 
the wages of the cotton operatives. 
Why was that demanded? The mas- 
ters said it was because of the for- 
eign competition they had to face at 
that time. The operatives replied, 
and in the face of events which have 
happened since, very reasonably re- 
plied, that the reduction in wages 
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was no remedy for it, and asked 
what was 10 per cent. from the 
wages against the tariffs which were 
being built up against the entry of 
our goods into foreign markets? 
They said, “Are we to be regarded 
as sO many circus horses that have 
to be trained to leap higher and 
higher over the barriers that are 
placed against us?” 

Take the case of a cotton manu- 
facturer producing a weekly output 
of £3,000. If those goods were ex- 
ported to the continent there would 
be a duty, an average duty, of about 
50 per cent. put on them. If they 
went to Germany there would be 43 
per cent. put on; if they went to 
France, 49; if they went to Austria, 
54; and if they went to Russia, over 
200! Now this means that a duty 
would be put on those goods of 
£1,500, making the total value 
£4,500. If, on the other hand, our 
German or French competitors like 
to send their goods here, we allow 
them to come in free of any tax 
whatever. Thus the foreigner has 
an advantage of £1,500 over the 
British maker. They both buy their 
cotton in the same market—most of 
it in Liverpool—and it is sent to 
various continental countries. It is 
true that the foreigner may pay a 
little more for his machinery and his 
mill, but with that exception the for- 
eigner has the £1,500 to play with. 
And further, he pays very often 
much less for his labor and works 
very considerably longer hours, so 
that he has a threefold advantage. 
What is bitterly resented is that the 
French or German maker has the 
right—after supplying his home 
market—to dump his surplus down 
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in England, which is the only mar- 
ket he can send to without paying 
duties. Other markets are duly pro- 
tected against this by their tariffs. 
The 10 per cent. which the opera- 
tives had taken off their wages in 
1878 did not go into the pockets of 
the manufacturers. Most certainly 
not, but into the pockets of the for- 
eign buyers who got their goods at 
less than cost price. Today in Lan- 
cashire many looms and mills are 
idle and still we have the produc- 
tions of French and German textile 
factories pouring into Britain. 

It is much the same in the marble 
industry. Today tens of thousands 
of pounds’ worth of sculpture work 
are being sent here from Italy at 
prices which are half what can be 
done here. The goods are worked 
up by the Italian peasantry who live 
on 2 or 3 cents a day, shipped here 
very often as ballast, and sold to 
dealers as cheaply as a block of the 
raw material can be purchased at 
the docks. At the same time we 
have hundreds of skilled English 
sculptors walking about the streets 
of our towns doing nothing because 
their employment is taken from 
them by the free importation of the 
Italian peasants’ cheap labor. This 
is simply one instance of what is go- 
ing on all over Britain today. 

IF, C. CHAPPELL. 


The American consumer has no griev- 
ances in’ connection with the tariff. Un- 
der its operation he obtains the greatest 
abundance of the necessities and the 
comforts of life that ever fell to the 
people of any country in the world’s 
history, and than ever fell to the people 
of this country under any policy that 
approached their principles—Robert 
Ellis Thompson. 
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THE TARIFF COMMISSION 
SCHEME. 





Abstract of a Debate in the United 
States Senate, August 4. 

The maximum and minimum pro- 
vision of the tariff bill being under 
consideration, Senator Beveridge, 
quoting the remarks of Chairman 
Aldrich, undertook to show Mr. 
Aldrich had interpreted the language 
reported by the conferrees as practi- 
cally guaranteeing all the results 
that could be obtained through the 
instrumentality of a tariff commis- 
sion. 

Senator Hale argued at great 
length that exactly the opposite 
purpose was in the minds of the 
House conferrees whose views had 
been adopted. He insisted that they 
carefully avoided giving any au- 
thority to the President by which he 
could gather information on which 
another revision of the tariff could 
be based. He denied that the tariff 
bill empowered the President to ap- 
point anybody that can be referred 
to as a tariff commission. Such 
powers, he added, were absolutely 
excluded by the tariff legislation. 
“He is limited to the determination 
of discriminations against us,’ de- 
clared Mr. Hale, referring to the 
President and his powers under the 
maximum and minimum rate clause. 
“He understands that—I understand 
that he does. The President,” added 
Mr. Hale, “has a very hard task in 
executing the provisions of the max- 
imum and minimum clause. He has 
burdens and the officers under him 
have burdens and responsibilities in 
these negotiations such as never 
have been imposed upon any Presi- 
dent. The President will have no 
undue hours of sleep.” 

Mr. Hale sent to the desk a cir- 
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cular from the Committee of One 
Hundred appointed at the National 
Tariff Convention held in Indian- 
apolis last spring for the purpose of 
promoting tariff commission legisla- 
tion. It announced that $25,000 
would be required to get a bill 
through Congress and requested the 
recipients of the circular to see that 
their newspapers were filled with in- 
terviews and editorials favorable to 
a tariff commission. “That is your 
high-toned agitation,” remarked Mr. 
Hale, bowing to Mr. Beveridge and 
then taking his seat. “I never heard 
of such a thing before, but I do not 
see anything improper in that let- 
ter,’ replied Mr. Beveridge. 

Mr. Hale then offered another 
letter to be read. It was signed 
by H. E. Miles, chairman of 
the tariff committee of the National 
Association of Manufacturers. It 
declared: “Mr. Longworth, we be- 
lieve, is splendidly with us, as we 
know his illustrious father-in-law is.’ 
The letter referred to Vice President 
Sherman and Representative Taw- 
ney as being “radical standpatters” 
who had become “very much ex- 
cited and interested,’ and added 
that he expected they would “treat” 
with the tariff commission advo- 
cates. There were references to the 
Indiana senator as the advocate of 
the National Association of Manu- 
facturers in this matter. The cir- 
cular provoked much laughter, in 
which Mr. Beveridge joined. 





Former President Roosevelt once said 
that “we have much to learn from the 
Japanese.” Right here is an instance. 
When the Japanese Government found 
its outgo exceeding its income, it re- 
duced its expenditures for military and 
other unproductive purposes. And it 
was a most excellent example.—San 
Francisco Chronicle. 
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TA 


QUESTION. 


From the Des Moines Capital. 


This country has had a tariff for 
more than one hundred years. The 
tariff originated for the purpose of 
inducing American citizens to en- 
gage in something besides agricul- 
ture. The protective scheme 
worked well and was popular 
throughout the entire country, even 
in the South. In the early years oi 
the republic, Charleston, S. C., was 
the second, if not the first, port of 
entry. The collections on imports at 
Charleston were great. This large 
revenue was the first thing to sug- 
gest that South Carolina ought to 
be independent of the balance of the 
union. Local statesmen inflamed 
the people by calling attention to the 
large amount of money received at 
Charleston, and the small amount 
retained. This was the beginning of 
the secession, or state’s rights doc- 
trine.. The revenues received by the 
country were so large that there 
was no public debt. In fact, there 
was a surplus of revenue which was 
distributed among the states. 

It should also be remembered that 
one-half of the total imports into 
the United States from foreign coun- 
tries come in without the payment 
of any duty whatever. It should not 
be forgotten that a tariff which is 
high enough to keep out the foreign 
manufacturers and thus give to the 
American full possession of the 
home market without foreign com- 
petition, could do no harm if it were 
made higher. A dike which keeps 
the water out and prevents the over- 
flow of adjacent lands, can do no in- 
jury if it is two feet too high. But, 


if it is one inch too low, the adjacent 
lands will be as completely over- 
flowed as if there were no dike there. 

A good many thousands of Amer- 
icans think that the protective duty 
should be made just high enough to 
introduce foreign competition to 
keep the price of American goods 
down. This is, in fact, a favorite 
theory with many, but the result 
would be a partial surrender of the 
American market to the foreign 
manufacturer. The American man- 
ufacturer would never be sure that 
he would have a demand for his 
goods after he had made them. A 
low tariff or a tariff just at the edge 
of protection would be as fatal as no 
tariff at all. 

It is a common mistake which 
many make in saying that the tariff 
was gotten up to protect infant in- 


dustries and should ‘be removed 
when such infant industries are 
established. For many years the 


cartoonists have been busy ridicul- 
ing the infant industry proposition. 
The truth is that all American indus- 
tries, whether old or new, would be 
destroyed if tariff duties were re- 
moved. Duties are needed to pre- 
serve the American scale of wages 
and the American style of living. 
There is much joking about the 
American scale of wages and the 
American style of living, but every 
traveler in other lands knows that 
this is the only country where every 
man is comfortable, or can be com- 
fortable if he is willing to make the 
effort. The American public in a 
commercial sense, is on a plane of 
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its own. The only question is rela- 
tive to the maintenance of that 
standard. The American people, if 
they would reduce their scale of 
wages and their style of living, could 
compete with any manufacturing na- 
tion in the world. 

We do not believe the American 
people would be justified, for the 
sole purpose of striking a blow at 
trusts and combines, to remove im- 
port duties, thus not only destroying 
trusts and combines, but destroying 
our industries as well. 

Agriculture has much to do with 
American prosperity. It has often 
been said in our country that agri- 
culture is the basis of all things. 
American agriculture prospers when 
there is a big demand for the prod- 
ucts of the farm among the Ameri- 
can people. The throwing of Amer- 
ican mechanics out of employment 
would of necessity reduce the Amer- 
ican demand for the farmers’ prod- 
ucts. When men have nothing with 
which to buy, they cannot buy. 
During dull times, men and their 
families eat less than in good times. 
All statistics confirm this statement. 

In connection with the tariff de- 
bate it ought to be constantly re- 
membered that increased importa- 
tions mean lessened employment at 
home. This is true and has been 
many times demonstrated. 

Every business man is a protec- 
tionist when it comes to his own 
town. He is opposed to the bring- 
ing in of bankrupt stocks of goods. 
He is especially opposed to auctions. 
He says the transient merchant is of 
no service to the community, that he 
only comes to get the money, ex- 
pecting to depart immediately, leav- 
ing none of the money _ behind. 
England has been the dumping 
ground for the cheap goods of all 
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other countries. Hence has to look 
all over the world for markets for 
her own products. America should 
not be made the dumping ground for 
the cheap products of other lands. 
When John C. Calhoun was a pro- 
tectionist he gave utterance to some- 
thing like the following: “I would 
rather see an ocean of fire in the bed 
of the Atlantic, tossing its red and 
crested waves against the shore, 
than to see that great international 
highway made the means of bring- 
ing the pauper made goods of other 
lands to America.” These are al- 
most the exact words of Calhoun 
before he became a free trader. Cal- 
houn became a free trader in order 
to find another reason for the con- 
tinued existence of slavery. Slave 
labor could only be made use of in 
growing raw materials. 

In connection with all discussions 
of tariff it should be constantly re- 
membered that the country must 
have revenue. If such revenue does 
not come irom a tariff, it must come 
from some form of direct taxation. 

The people are entitled to have 
just what they want. But they 
ought to hear the debate before they 
make up their minds. They should 
not conclude to vote to destroy tar- 
iffs because some public speaker, 
some newspaper, is saying that we 
are paying entirely too much for 
what we buy, that we are contribut- 
ing to the enrichment of trusts, etc. 


The government report on crops 
for August is highly favorable. The 
wheat, corn, oats and barley yields 
promise much in excess of last year, 
while the yield of rye will be about 
the same. The increase in wheat is 
estimated at 39,000,000 bushels, and 
in corn 266,000,000 bushels. All this 
will make for prosperity. 
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THE AMERICAN’ FREE TRADERS: 


From an Article by Robert Ellis Thompson in the Irish World. 


“The religion of Free Trade” is 
not much preached in England in 
these days. The country is much 
too closely occupied with a battle for 
national existence under new condi- 
tions, to be much concerned as to 
the problem of drawing closer the 
bonds of an amity measured by the 
yardstick and the bushel measure. 
The Liberal opposition to what the 
Tories call “revenue reform” pro- 
ceeds upon other grounds than the 
hope of realizing the solidarity of 
the race through the abolition of 
custom-houses. But in America it 
still lingers among the old champi- 
ons of the Free Trade policy. Mr. 
John Bigelow, now in his ninety-sec- 
ond year of a useful and honorable 
life, is perhaps the best example of 
a man entangled in the sophisms of 
fifty years ago, and never emanci- 
pated from them. His pamphlet “A 
Substitute for the Tariff upon Im- 
ports and a Provision for an Equit- 
able Distribution of the Wealth of 
Nations,” has the old ring of the 
days when Beecher and Bellows 
tried to exalt the Tariff into a re- 
ligious issue. He quotes Mr. Beech- 
er’s most violent denunciation of 
our national policy as a policy of 
hate and antagonism, with applause 
as fervent as greeted it when first 
uttered. 

To Mr. Bigelow it is nothing more 
‘than a device to raise revenue for 
the government, and his plan is to 
substitute for it a system of taxation 
on corporations and land. That the 
Tariff exists—as Washington: and 
Dr. Bushnell maintained—as a 
measure of national defence, never 


dawns upon his mind. That it has 
for its purpose to liberate the coun- 
try from that uniformity of employ- 
ment, which condemns India and 
Ireland to periodic famines, is 
equally beyond his horizon of vision. 
That it is needed to exempt us from 
that one-sided trade, in which men 
“sell the hide for sixpence and buy 
back the tail for a shilling,” is also 
incomprehensible to him. That it 
expresses the purpose of the people 
to develop a complete and round in- 
dustrial life, in which full play is 
found for all the capacities of the 
people and full use of the resources 
of the country, he never dreams. 
That under its operation the stand- 
ard of living has risen for the whole 
country, that the necessities and 
comforts of life are enjoyed in a 
greater abundance than in any other 
policy, is a fact as inconceivable to 
him as it is surely ascertained by the 
evidence of facts. 

Naturally he looks to his English 
friends for facts to bolster up his 
theories. He had much better have 
left facts alone; as Prof. Sumner ad- 
mits, they do not help the Free 
Trade case. He gives a tabie fur- 
nished by the Secretary of the Cob- 
den Club, which goes to show that 
the higher the duties in the Tariff of 
any country, the smaller the ton- 
nage of ocean shipping that country 
possesses. Much of it is as perti- 
nent as though I were to object that 
Switzerland, the most addicted to 
Free Trade, has no shipping at all. 
And as Henry C. Carey points out, 
the table rests upon the assumption 
that foreign trade is the only com- 
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merce, and shipping on salt water is 
the test of prosperity. Our entire 
tonnage is three times as great as 
that of Great Britain, but it is not 
on the ocean. It is on the lakes, riv- 
ers and canals of the country, carry- 
ing on that kind of commerce within 
the country, which is, in Adam 
Smith’s opinion, the most profitable 
of all. 

It is unfortunate for a proper esti- 
mate of the facts that Ireland, as 
usual, is lumped along with Great 
Britain. I have not the figures as to 
her shipping, but ‘Statistics just is- 
sued,” says a Canadian newspaper, 
“rank Ireland fourth among the na- 
tions in the volume of trade in pro- 
portion to her population. Holland, 
Belgium and Switzerland are the 
only countries which exceed her. In 
the two years from 1904 to 1900, 
Ireland’s total exports and imports 
grew from $510,000,000 to $560,000,- 
ooo.” According to Mr. Bigelow, 
this shows that “the most distressful 
country” is enjoying a prosperity 
rarely equalled in the history of the 
race—a prosperity that should co- 
operate with her natural beauty and 
genial climate in drawing to her the 
surplus population of the world. 
But there is an Irish “export” which 
these figures do not cover, and one 
in which she ranks not fourth but 
first among the peoples—the export 
of her people, who fly from the 
blessings of Free Trade, and what 
Jefferson called a “protuberant com- 
merce.” Like the Nova Scotians, 
they desert one of the most fertile 
soils and genial climates in the 
world, to find employment in lands 
where the variety of industry insures 
them against both idleness and fam- 
ine. Another statistician tells us 
that for every hundred persons 
found in each country in 1851, there 
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were 198 in England, 167 in Scot- 
land and 67 in Ireland in 1908! The 
Irish birthrate has fallen from 35.1 
in the thousand in 1851 to 26.1 in 
1907, because of the special emigra- 
tion of people of marriageable age. 

Mr. Bigelow is beneath his usual 
level in his personal references to 
Mr. Lodge, Mr. Roosevelt, and 
some other living champions of the 
Protectionist policy. It is to him 
so. self-evident that that policy 
stands for the plunder of the coun- 
try, that he evidently cannot have 
any opinion of the moral char- 
acter of those who advocate it. 
Vets ite ‘has had: ithe’ support 
of George Washington, Alexander 
Hamilton, James Madison, Thomas 
Jefferson (in his later years), Willard 
Phillips, Mathew Carey, Henry C. 
Carey, John Rae, John Greenleaf 
Whittier, Abraham Lincoln, Edward 
Everett, Edward Everett Hale, Hor- 
ace Bushnell, Wendell Phillips, 
Cyrus Hamlin, Mark Hopkins, Ste- 
phen Colwell, and some other Amer- 
icans who are not regarded as other 
than ornaments of their country, to 
say nothing of Henry Clay, Daniel 
Webster, William Darragh Kelley, 
James Gillespie Blaine, and other 
public representatives of the policy 
in Congress. He thinks it a re- 
proach to Messrs. Lodge and 
Roosevelt that they once favored 
Free Trade and are now Protection- 
ists. He must bear with that. Rich- 
ard Baxter says that men are seldom 
so assured of any article of their 
belief as they are of those they once 
doubted. We who are converts from 
Free Trade—as were Henry C. 
Carey, Daniel Webster, Judge 
Kelley, Thomas Jefferson, and 
Wendell Phillips—cannot oblige him 
by any modesty in pressing our con- 
victions on the public. We have 
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gotten our eyes open, and we are 
anxious that those who have not, 
shall share our advantage. 

Mr. Bigelow and twelve of his 
friends have united in an appeal to 
the American people in behalf of the 
principles of Free Trade. It isa fine 
sample of that “national political 
economy,” which once passed for the 
supreme wisdom. The signers are 
mostly of the older generation, only 
one of them having been born since 
the war, and five in the decade which 
preceded it. Mr. Charles Francis 
Adams (b. 1835), Mr. William Lloyd 
Garrison (b. 1838) and Prof. William 
G. Sumner (b. 1840) are the best 
known names on it. Apparently the 
Free Trade theory is not mustering 
the rising generation to its support, 
or not on the lines on which that 
battle was fought in its hottest time. 
The younger economists are half- 
way Socialists, and object to the 
Tariff not as an interference of gov- 
ernment with private affairs, but as 
an imperfect interference. If the 
government would undertake to 
establish and manage manufactures 
itself, they would be delighted. 

Such is the swing of the pendulum 
away from the theory that the gov- 
ernment is nothing but a policeman, 
without any proper interest in the 
prosperity of the people, toward the 
theory that the government should 
take control of our lives and make 
what it pleases of us. And for this 
the Free Traders are in great meas- 
ure responsible, for “every extreme 
produces an equal reaction toward 
the opposite.” And, as our English 
visitors observe, the Socialist move- 
ment is far less strong in America 
than in Europe. Its adherents in 
our country are mostly of two 
classes. The first are the victims of 
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European governments, where they 
grew used to the extreme of tyranny 
over individual liberty of action, un- 
til they thought this normal. The 
second are those who have been so- 
phisticated by European economists, 
English and German, until they have 
lost faith in personal initiative. 
Both are as un-American as possi- 
ble, for it is personal initiative that 
has made America the first of coun- 
tries. 


THE BOARD OF TARIFF 
EXPERTS, 





From Washington Cor. of Journal of Commerce. 


While the new tariff will not be in the 
hands of a “commission,” the men who 
are to be picked out by the President 
will constitute a “board,” and they will 
meet and act as a board. So much can 
be authoritatively asserted, for the de- 
cision on this point has been reached. 
They will have a president or chairman 
who will either be selected and desig- 
nated as such by the President or will 
be elected by the other members—prob- 
ably the former method of choosing him 
being followed. This board will meet as 
such and will have liberty to do pretty 
much as it pleases, traveling when it 
deems necessary or remaining here or 
going to various parts of the United 
States for purposes of investigation, as 
it may deem best. 

How far it will look into “cost of pro- 
duction” will doubtless depend upon the 
members of the board and their attitude 
toward such questions, but they will be 
accorded great liberty in blocking out 
their lines of action. 

The new board of experts, or what- 
ever it may be called, will have adequate 
salaries, but it can be positively stated 
that the amount of these salaries has not 
yet been fixed. When the subject came 
up at a Cabinet meeting some days ago, 
very great divergence of opinion was de- 
veloped and it has not yet been possible 
to settle upon the proper amount. 
While there is a disposition to pay high 
for the right sort of men, it remains true 
that there is a recognition of the fact 
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that the highest paid men are far from 
being always the best or most capable. 
The salary will depend largely upon the 
question how much must be paid in 
order to get the men who are really 
needed and the sum that is necessary in 
order to make them feel that they can 
afford pecuniarily to take up the duties 
of the office. 

The board, moreover, will be expected 
by the present Administration to be 
semi-permanent. That is to say, it will 
be expected that the men will continue 
in office studying the application of the 
tariff and recommending changes in our 
treatment of foreign countries from time 
to time as conditions abroad may alter. 


PRESIDENT TAFT ON THE 
NEW TARIFF. 





In a statement given out on 
August 5, the President said: 

“T have signed the tariff because 
I believe it to be the result of a sin- 


cere effort on the part of the Repub- — 


lican party to make a downward re- 
vision and to comply with the prom- 
ises of the platform as they have 
been*generally understood and as I 
interpreted them in the campaign 
before election. 

“The bill is not a perfect tariff bill 
or a complete compliance with the 
promises made, strictly interpreted, 
but a fulfilment free from criticism in 
respect to a subject matter involving 
many schedules and thousands of ar- 
ticles could not be expected. It suf- 
fices to say that except with regard 
to whisky, liquors and wines, and in 
regard to silks and as to some high 
classes of cottons—all of which may 
be treated as luxuries and proper 
subjects of a revenue tariff—there 
have been very few increases in 
rates. 

“There have been a great number 
of real decreases in rates, and they 
constitute a sufficient amount to 
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justify a statement that this bill is a 
substantial downward revision and a 
reduction of excessive rates. This is 
not a free trade bill. It was not in- 
tended to be. 

“The Republican party did not 
promise to make a free trade bill. It 
promised to make the rates protec- 
tive, but to reduce them when they 
exceeded the difference between the 
cost of production abroad and here, 
making allowance for the greater 
nominal profit on active investments 
here. I believe that, while this ex- 
cess has not been reduced in a num- 
ber of cases, in a great majority the 
rates are such as are necessary to 
protect American industries, but are 
low enough in cases of abnormal in- 
crease of demand and raising of 
prices to permit the possibility of the 
importation of the foreign article, 
and thus to prevent excessive prices. 

“The power granted to the execu- 
tive under the maximum and mini- 
mum clause may be exercised to se- 
cure the removal of obstacles which 
have been interposed by foreign 
governments in the way of undue 
and unfair discrimination against 
American merchandise and _ prod- 
ucts. 

“The Philippine tariff section I 
have struggled to secure for 10 years 
last past, and it gratifies me exceed- 
ingly by my signature to give it the 
effect of law. JI am sure it will 
greatly increase the trade between 
the two countries and it will do 
much to build up the Philippines 
into a healthful property. 

“The administrative clause of the 
bill and the customs court are ad- 
mirably adapted to secure a more 
uniform and a more speedy final 
construction of the meaning of the 
law. 
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“The authority to the President to 
use agents to assist him in the ap- 
plication of the maximum and mini- 
mum section of the statute and to 
enable officials to administer the law 
gives a wide latitude for the acquisi- 
tion, under circumstances favorable 
to its truth, of information in respect 
to the price and cost of production 
of goods at home and abroad which 
will throw much light on the opera- 
tion of the present tariff and be of 
primary importance as officially col- 
lected data upon which future execu- 
tive action and executive recommen: 
dations may be based. 

“The corporation tax is a just and 
equitable excise measure which it is 
hoped will produce a_ sufficient 
amount to prevent a deficit, and 
which incidentally will secure valu- 
able statistics and information con- 
cerning the many corporations of the 
country, and will constitute an im- 
portant step toward that degree oi 
publicity and regulation which the 
tendency in corporate enterprises in 
the last 20 years has shown to be 
necessary.” 


THE PROPOSED CUSTOMS 
COURT. 





From the New York Journal of Commerce. 


One of the most singular circum- 
stances connected with the later 
phases of the tariff struggle is the 
final development of the customs 
court provision into an apparent 
fiasco. After carrying the provision 
through the Senate and _ then 
through the Conference Committee, 
with all of its worst features un- 
changed, the customs court advo- 
cates were suddenly balked at the 
last, owing to the growth of an 
opinion which had been stirred by 
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the wanton violation of promises on 
this matter and by the utter disre- 
gard of the prevailing ideas on the 
subject in both houses of Congress. 
While the tariff bill retained the cus- 
toms court feature exactly as de- 
sired by Mr. Aldrich, the curious sit- 
uation now exists that Congress has 
failed to provide the money to pay 
the salaries of prospective appoin- 
tees to the court; and that, unless 
the Administration is willing to jug- 
gle with or strain its power of ap- 
plying public funds, it cannot now 
legally pay judges or other officers 
until it has received further authori- 
zation from Congress. 

The nominal reason why the ap- 
propriation for the court was finally 
stricken out is that the President and 
those in the Senate who favored the 
court could not get the exorbitant 
salaries that had been set in the sec- 
tion creating it; and, rather than ac- 
cept the lower rates set by the Con- 
ference Committee which had the 
urgent deficiency bill in charge, de- 
termined to let the whole subject go 
over for future consideration. The 
real reason for the striking out of 
the appropriation and the postpone- 
ment of the subject to the future is 
that there was so determined a man- 
ifestation of opposition opinion that 
it could no longer be resisted, and 
that further floor debate would have 
been dangerous. Not until the 
struggle over the salaries became 
acute was it realized by the Admin- 
istration that the opponents of the 
court were genuinely sincere in their 
opposition to the unnecessary ex- 
pense of this body, casting reflec- 
tion as it did upon the services of 
the able Federal judges who had 
been handling customs cases with 
ability and success. The lower sal- 
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aries had been settled upon in the 
Senate with the distinct understand- 
ing that they would be retained in 
Conference Committee, but by ‘one 
of the notorious breaches of faith 
which have characterized the tariff 
contest from beginning to end the 
old provisions were restored in con- 
ference, and there was no way ot 
defeating them on the floor without 
defeating the whole bill. This un- 
doubtedly had much to do with 
making the feeling against the court 
much stronger than would otherwise 
have been the case, and it was the 
keen perception of this fact that led 
to the agreement of the leaders 
whereby appropriation for the sal- 
aries was entirely omitted. 





Beverly Cor. of Journal of Commerce. 


The President definitely has de- 
cided that he will not make any ap- 
pointments to the bench of the Cus- 
toms Court provided for in the new 
tariff bill, While authorizing the 
court. Congress failed to make an 
appropriation for the judges or any 
other officials, There was objection 
on the part of the Senators to the 
$10,000 salaries fixed for the judges 
and when the appropriation was un- 
der consideration in the urgent de- 
ficiency bill the figure was cut to 
$7,000. If the President should ap- 
point judges under present condi- 
tions, he would have to fix their 
salaries. This he does not wish to 
do. In fact he has no desire to an- 
tagonize Congress in the matter in 
any way and believes that in both 
the Senate and House the members 
should have the right to express by 
a vote their preferences in the mat- 
ter of salaries. As to the objection 
that a $10,000 salary would give the 
customs judges a greater compensa- 
tion than that enjoyed by the United 
States Circuit Court judges, the 
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President is said to feel that the 
higher figures should prevail in both 
cases. He believes the better way 
to bring this about would be to give 
the customs judges $10,000 and 
raise the circuit judges accordingly, 
rather than to start the customs 
judges at the lower figure and then 
have to raise everybody. 


PUBLIC OWNERSHIP NOT 
FAVORED, 





BY WALTER J. BALLARD. 

That public ownership of all pub- 
lic utilities, except water, is not 
meeting with favor, is evidenced by 
the following: 

By vote of people the city of 
Ironwood, Mich., has granted a 
twenty-year franchise to the Iron- 
wood Gas Company. The city coun- 
cil first passed the franchise ordi- 
nance and the electors ratified it. 

The officers of Tulsa, Okla., have 
completed a contract with the 
Osage-Oklahoma Gas Company to 
supply the city with gas for fuel pur- 
poses. The contract has been 
made at rates that are said to be 
highly satisfactory to the business 
interests of the city. 

The United States government 
has discontinued the operation of its 
electric lighting plant at Fort Lin- 
coln, N. D., for purposes of econ- 
omy. Hereafter the current for 
lighting the post will be furnished by 
the Huges Electric Company at Bis- 
mark, two miles from the fort. 

Municipal ownership did not look 
inviting to a special committee of 
citizens of Clinton, Mass., appointed 
to investigate the subject in relation 
to the lighting plants of that town. 
The committee decided unanimously 
that it would not be advisable for the 
town to enter upon any such project. 

The town council of Gilwy, Cal., is 
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considering a plan to lease the mu- 
nicipal gas plant for private opera- 
tion for a period of ten years. Both 
of the city’s lighting plants have 
failed of success, and a company has 
been found to lease the gas works, 
but the council expects to be obliged 
to simply abandon the electric light- 
ing property and buy current for 
lighting the streets. 

A five-year contract for lighting 
the streets of Lestershire, N. Y., has 
been awarded to the Binghamton 
Light, Heat and Power Company, 
by the Lestershire village council. 
A movement to establish an electric 
lighting plant by the municipality 
was started some time ago, but after 
an investigation the village authori- 
ties decided that it would be much 
more economical to let the contract 
to a privately owned company. 

Massachusetts voted down a bill 
intended to pave the way to munici- 
pal ownership in that state. The 
object of the bill was to permit any 
city or town in Massachusetts to 
establish a gas or electric lighting 
plant by authority of a majority vote 
of the city council and the voters of 
the municipality. The present laws 
require that any such question shall 
be voted on twice in successive 
years, and it is believed that under 
these conditions the existing invest- 
ments of private corporations in 
central station properties are rea- 
sonably well protected against hasty 
or ill-considered action. The new 
bill was reported adversely by the 
public lighting committee of the 
house of representatives and was de- 
feated by a vote of 61 to 34. 

The people of Walter, Okla., by a 
vote of 281 to 6 have authorized 
their city council to grant a twenty- 
year electric lighting franchise to the 
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O’Neal Electrical Company of Dal- 
las; / Dex. 

“It must not be forgotten,” says 
the Tribune of Minneapolis, Minn., 
in a recent editorial, “that the cost 
of every error made by a politicai 
body in regulating public services 
comes finally out of the people. if 
corporations waste or lose money by. 
obeying ill-advised orders of coun- 
cils, sooner or later the people must 
make it up in payment for services. 
The current history of the local trac- 
tion company is full of sidelights on 
this subject.” 

Because of the oversight of its city 
officers in failing to provide for the 
item of depreciation in their man- 
agement of the municipal plant, 
Lowell, Mich., is forced to consider 
the advisability of selling out the 
plant to a private corporation. The 
plant originally cost the city $28,700 
and the investment has reached $35,- 
ooo. No provision was made for de- 
preciation and now it is estimated 
that it would cost at least $8,000 and 
perhaps $15,000 to put the plant in 
good condition. The money is not 
available and the city officers are 
considering a proposition from the 
Grand Rapids-Muskegon Power 
Company to buy the plant for 
$32,000. 

Municipal ownership ideas for city 
lighting in Kenosha, Wis., have all 
been abandoned. The city council 
at a recent meeting awarded a con- 
tract to the Kenosha Electric Rail- 
way Company to do the work for a 
period of five years. Two years ago 
the people of Kenosha voted for mu- 
nicipal ownership but the plan was 
not carried out because of expense. ~ 
The railway company’s price is less 
than the estimate prepared in con- 
nection with the abandoned munici- 
pal ownership project. 
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The Freeport, Ill., city council has 
granted to the Freeport Gas Light 
and Coke Company a fourteen-year 
extension of its franchise. On two 
other franchises for gas and electric 
lighting an extension of eighteen 
months to complete construction has 
been granted. Evidently Freeport 
has no desire to do its own gas or 
electric business. 

Argument against public (or mu- 
nicipal) ownership, and particularly 
duplication of plants (as in Pasa- 
dena, Cal.), is presented by the 
Chronicle of Montreal, Can., in a 
discussion of the lighting situation 
in Toronto. The Chronicle says: 
“Unbiased observers of civic affairs 
view with regret that the city and 
the Electric Light Company are 
drifting along a course that points 
to wasteful duplication of plants and 
a ten-years’ fight that will certainly 
entail loss to the taxpayer as well as 
to the company. If this must treat 
itself to the joys of municipal opera- 
tion, it is to be hoped that it will, 
for its own sake, arrange for pur- 
chase rather than duplication.” 

All bills before the Minnesota 
legislature providing for laws to 
regulate public utility corporations 
were killed in the closing days of the 
session late in April. Evidently the 
legislature does not favor the too 
prevalent idea that arbitrary regula- 
tions mean both good service and 
justice to invested capital. 

The writer is indebted to Public 
Service of Chicago for the facts on 
which the foregoing is based. 


A Southern paper probably ex- 
presses the universal sentiment of 
free traders when it says that “next 
time the tariff should be revised by 
its foes.” 
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SENATOR CUMMINS’ 
FESTO. 


MANI- 





Outlines Campaign of the “Progres- 
sives.” 





Chicago Despatch, August 10. 

War has been declared by the 
“progressive” Republicans. The 
tariff and how to revise it furnishes 
the line of demarcation between the 
opposing forces. 

Senator Cummins of Iowa, home- 
ward bound from Washington, de- 
livered the political ultimatum which 
opens hostilities between the pro- 
gressive and the old order, which 
has aligned itself behind the banner 
carried in Washington by Senator 
Aldrich. 

“The Democratic party has dem- 
onstrated thoroughly its innocuous 
inability to be trusted with the for- 
mulation of a tariff law for the 
United States,” said Senator Cum- 
mins. “I do not foresee any serious 
possibility of a Democratic congres- 
sional or national victory because of 
the passage of the new tariff law. 
Any Republican law based upon the 
underlying principle of protection is 
preferable to any Democratic law 
based upon the principle of tariff for 
revenue. All Republicans will fight 
together when danger of a Demo- 
cratic Congress heaves in sight. In 
my judgment the tariff never again 
will be an issue between the Repub- 
lican and Democratic parties. It is 
the decisive issue between the two 
well-defined elements within the Re- 
publican party. It is an issue which 
must and, I believe, will be settled 
definitely at the next national con- 
vention.” 


The big items emphasized by Sen- 
ator Cummins as critical points to be 
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pushed to the fore by the progres- 
sives are these: 

First—Placing in control at the 
head of organized republicanism men 
who will stand absolutely by plat- 
form pledges. 

Second—Struggle for this policy 
at every convention—local, congres- 
sional or State—between now and 
1912, where there are enough pro- 
gressive Republicans to make it 
worth while. 

Third—No general revision of the 
tariff for perhaps a decade, but revi- 
sion from time to time in particular 
schedules, as expert investigation 
demonstrates to be necessary, and at 
the same time conforming with the 
broad principle of protection. 

Fourth—Appointment of an ex- 
pert tariff commission at the earliest 
practicable moment to furnish this 
information to Congress. 

Fifth—And, particularly, no oppo- 
sition to President Taft, whom the 
progressives believe to have a thor- 
oughly progressive program in hand 
for his Administration—at least, un- 
til the presidential policy demon- 
strates the contrary. 

Senator Cummins followed this 
outline of policy with the statement 
that the campaign had begun; that 
the battle in Congress and the roll- 
call, when some of the progressives 
openly went on record in opposition 
to the tariff bill as framed, were tn- 
tegral and well defined strategical 
moves on the part of the progres- 
sives, and that he, for one, is pre- 
pared to immediately enter upon a 
speaking tour in behalf of the gen- 
eral policy of the progressives. As 
for other progressives—known in 
Washington as the insurgents—they 
can speak for themselves, he de- 
clared. 
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“We shall present the issue flatly 
to every Republican convention be- 
tween the present and the national 
convention of 1912 where it is pos- 
sible for the issue to be presented. 
That issue is: ‘Shall the men now 
in control of party destinies be per- 
mitted further to disregard plain 
party declarations?’ ” Senator 
Cummins was emphatic in declaring 
that President Taft had exhausted 
every resource at his command in 
attempting to obtain honest tariff re- 
vision, such as had been offered in 
the Chicago platform, and that no 
blame justly attaches to the Presi- 
dent because of the failure of Con- 
gress to enact a law different from 
the Payne law. 





THE IOWA DELEGATION. 





From the Iowa City Republécan. 


If we of Iowa were represented, as by 
Fred White and Jerry Sullivan, well 
known Democrats, in the Senate, their 
votes would have been the same as the 
votes that have been cast by Dolliver 
and Cummins in the extra session. The 
Democrats of Iowa are to be congratu- 
lated that their principles and policies 
are so ably represented in the Senate. 
They also have a majority of the mem- 
bers of the House. Pickett, Good, Ken- 
dall, Woods and Hubbard are in full ac- 
cord with Billy Jamieson, the Demo- 
cratic member from the Eighth District. 
Pickett, Good, Kendall, Woods and 
Hubbard have voted faithfully every 
time with Jamieson and the other Demo- 
crats, while Dawson and Haugen have 
voted about half the time with the Dem- 
ocrats. Kennedy, Hull and Smith are 
unfailing Republicans. With six voting 
all the time with the Democrats, two 
voting half the time with them and three 
voting all the time with the Republi- 
cans, the average is four Republicans to 
seven Democrats. This is doing pretty 
well for a party that a few years ago 
carried only one county in the State for 
its candidate for President. 
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The Philadelphia Record (free 
trade) admits that a shopkeeper who 
marks up prices on the goods in his 
stock because of the new tariff, has 
no excuse for it and is imposing 
upon his customers. 





Now that hides are on the free list, 
purchasers of boots and shoes will 


await the reduced prices of these a1-. 


ticles which some of the manufactur- 
ers have promised. They may have 
a long wait. 





The output of minerals in the 
United States has increased more 
than 100 per cent. during the past 
ten years. This is a greater ratio of 
increase than agriculture has exhib- 
ited during the same period. 





In a recent communication Sen- 
ator Heyburn, of Idaho, says of tar- 
iff revision: ‘There never was any 
occasion for the tariff disturbance or 
the incidental disturbance of busi- 
ness growing out of the threatened 
revision and agitation of the ques- 
tion. The Chicago convention mis- 
took the cry of the jackal for the 
scream of the American eagle, and 
they stampeded into the Democratic 
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camp before they realized where 
they were.” - 





It is said that the banks of New 
York hold between $500,000,000 and 
$1,000,000,000 worth of stocks and 
bonds for foreign investors who have 
recently transferred their invest- 
ments from their home countries in 
order to evade the payment of in- 


come taxes. 





The Payne tariff reduced the duty 
on pig iron from $4 a ton to $2.50 a 
ton, and yet that very week the price 
advanced from $16 to $16.50 or $17, 
according to locality. This nat- 
urally makes the “plain people” 
wonder why Mr. Tait’s “revision 
downward” does not benefit Mr. 
Boutell’s “ultimate consumer.” 





The Republican insurgents of the 
West call themselves “progressives” 
—chiefly on the principle by which 
the Boston, Barre & Gardner rai!- 
road was named, according to 
Charles Hale, Edward Everett 
Hale’s father: “Because it does not 
start from Boston, run through 
Barre or go to Gardner.” They 
favor tariff doctrines a century old 
and foreign at that. 





The quantity of manufacturers’ 
materials imported into the United 
States in the last fiscal year exceeds 
that of any earlier fiscal year in the 
history of the country. Raw wool, 
cotton, silk, fibres, hides and skins, 
india rubber, tobacco, tin, copper, 
lumber, and certain chemicals are 
the principal articles imported for 
manufacturing. While there was an 
increase in quantity there was a de- 
crease in value, as compared with 
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1907, principally in pig copper, fi- 
bres, silk and leaf tobacco. 





German and English woolens are 
softer than much of the American 
cloth, but do not withstand hard 
wear as well, is the statement which 
Samuel H. Shank, American consul 
at Mannheim, Germany, reports he 
received from a tailor there who had 
spent five years in America. The 
tailor said he would be glad to buy 
American cloth if he could get it 
for the same price as the English 
cloth. 





The 87th meeting of the National 
Association of Cotton Manufactur- 
ers will be held at the Mount Wash- 
ington Hotel, Bretton Woods, N. 
H., on September 22-23, 19009. 
President Charles T. Plunkett will 
return shortly before that date from 
an extended continental trip and it 
is expected will present to the mem- 
bers some of his experiences and 
opinions on cotton manufacturing 
the other side of the Atlantic. Gov. 
Henry B. Quimby, of New Hamp- 
shire, will welcome the Association 
to the Granite State. The program 
is not as yet fully arranged. 





The chances of the constitutional 
amendment empowering Congress 
to levy an income tax are that 
it is not likely to be adopted 
in a hurry. It has been adopted 
by the Alabama Legislature, and 
in the lower house of the Georgia 
Legislature, but the Senate re- 
fused to act, the principal reason 
assigned being that the State would 
be deprived of the revenue from a 
state income tax, if a double tax on 
incomes was to be avoided. The 
Connecticut Legislature referred ac- 
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tion on the amendment to later ses- 
sions. The Governor of Indiana has 
refused to call the Legislature in 
extra session to act on the amend- 
ment. There is so much opposition 
to the income tax in the states which 
would have to pay a disproportion- 
ate share of it, that they will un- 
doubtedly unite to defeat the amend- 
ment. 





The Iron and Steel Bulletin says: 
“The Taft tariff as a whole will not 
give satisfaction to either protec- 
tionists or their opponents. The 
Democrats and the Republican ‘tar- 
iff reformers’ do not like it because 
it does not reduce duties enough. 
The Republicans who are protec- 
tionists do not like it because as a 
rule it reduces them too much, and 
because it gives the President en- 
couragement to go ahead and reduce 
other duties. Business men gener- 
ally without regard to their party 
affiliations object strongly to the 
meddlesome spirit that underlies the 
corporation tax, as well as to the 
tax itself, which does not apply to 
rich men who do not do business in 
the name of any company or corpo- 
ration. The Dingley tariff should 
have been let alone. It was harm- 
ing none of Mr. Taft’s ‘consumers’ 
and nobody but foreign manufactur- 
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The American Paper and Pulp 
Association of New York has issued 
a pamphlet composed of extracts 
from newspapers which are opposed 
to the raid upon the paper and pulp 
duties that was led by John Norris 
and Herman Ridder as officers of 
the American Newspaper Publish- 
ers’ Association. There are more 
than forty extracts, most of them 
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from leading journals, and the fact 
that several of them are not Repub- 
lican papers and therefore not pre- 
possessed in favor of protection, 
adds force to the arguments which 
they make in favor of truth and fair- 
ness and against a misleading propa- 
ganda that caught a large propor- 
tion of the press. It would be inter- 
esting to know how many Republi- 
can journals were led to denounce 
the Dingley duties in general, and in 
fact all duties that are protective, by 
this free trade movement which in- 
sinuated itself into the newspaper 
counting room. 





A Washington correspondent 
says: “The attitude of a large 
number of interests has convinced 
most observers that the fight against 
the corporation tax has only just be- 
gun and that, as soon as it becomes 
a practical matter, the tax will be 
brought into the courts and hung up 
while a decision is being obtained 
With reference to its constitutional- 
ity. The Government is getting no 
support for its plan from students of 
taxation, but on the contrary it is 
being urged in a number of quarters 
that the corporation tax section shall 
be repealed as soon as practicable. 
The international conference on tax- 
ation, which includes a number of 
State Governors and a large percent- 
age of the academic students of tax- 
ation of the country, will probably 
recommend to Congress the imme- 
diate repeal of the corporation tax 
on the ground that it constitutes a 
serious interference with the tax re- 
sources of the States, and like action 
is quite probably to be taken by 
other organizations of a serious 
character. The antagonism to the 
tax among business and commercial 
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interests has not decreased in the 
slightest, and this the authorities are 
finding out as they go on with their 
preparations for applying the law.” 


nae 


THE FREE HIDES  DISAP- 
POINT MENT. 


The following from a free trade 
journal—_the New York Journal of 
Commerce and Commercial Bulletin 
—seems like “seething the kid in its 
mother’s milk”: 


A member of one of the large firms in 
this city, dealing in foreign and domestic 
leathers, in an interview recently dis- 
cussed the effects of the removal of the 
duty on hides, especially in relation to 
the foreign hide and skin markets. He 
said the amount of the duty had already 
been equaled by the rise in the prices of 
European hides in anticipation of and 
following the signing of the new tariff. 

In support of his statement he read a 
letter which he had just received from an 
agent abroad who follows closely all of 
the hide and skin markets of Europe. The 
letter, written soon after the new tariff 
went into effect, read in part as follows: 

“What effect this new law will have on 
the business of raw calfiskins cannot be 
foretold at this time, but the effects on 
the European hide market are already 
apparent, and not at all favorable. The 
Paris auction, in the latter part of July, 
and that in Berlin, at the beginning of 
this month, showed a very firm tendency 
in hides, due solely to the fact that peo- 
ple were quite certain of hides becoming 
duty free in the States. 

“Both in Paris and Berlin hides have 
now (since the removal of the duty) ad- 
vanced in the aggregate about I5 per 
cent., and that for American consump- 
tion. In other words, the duty which up’ 
to a short time ago went to the customs 
house, has been transferred to hide 
houses and buying combinations.” 

The situation in the European hide and 
skin markets described in this letter is 
paralleled by the South American mar- 
kets, especially that of Argentina. Both 
dry and wet salted hides advanced in that 
market before and after the settlement of 
the tariff. 
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If the advocates of the repeal of 
the duty had studied our tariff his- 
tory or listened to reason, they 
would have foreseen the result as 
stated above. Every time when 
Congress has repealed a duty on an 
article for which there was a large 
demand, the foreigner and not the 
domestic consumer has reaped the 
benefit—witness tea and coffee in 
1872, rough lumber under the Wil- 
son tariff, bituminous coal during 
the anthracite strike. 

There was every reason to believe 
that if the foreign hide merchants 
did not pocket all of the duty which 
the United States threw at them, the 
tanner’s trust would take the rest of 
it. There never was the slightest 
commercial reason to believe that 
the shoe manufacturer or the wearer 
of shoes would get either a lower 
price or a better article in conse- 
quence. 

And yet the agitators said so, and 
now the Shoe and Leather Reporter 
says: 

It is well understood that the prevail- 
ing hesitancy in placing orders is owing 
to free hides and the expectancy of lower 
prices. There is no doubt but that a 
strong feeling exists that immediately 
lower prices of footwear should result 
now that the burdensome hide tax has 
been removed which is responsible for a 
holding back of business that would 
otherwise materialize. 


The tax was not burdensome, busi- 
ness had conformed to it, the price 
of shoes had been raised on the pre- 
tense of it and the manufacture and 
export had grown as never before 
and become very profitable, and 
now see what has been done: Presi- 
dent Taft and the public misled by a 
delusive hope of benefiting the con- 
sumer, the cattle growers turned 
against New England, the shoe 
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trade holding off for a reduction that 
cannot be made, the duty on shoes 
reduced just when it is likely to be 
needed as never before, the cause of 
protection antagonized and preju- 
diced by a lying propaganda and 
there will yet be other evils, for al- 
ready the free hide men are assailing 
the duties on thread and linings. 

When the party of protection goes 
to discriminating between industries 
it sows the seeds of destruction. 


The Washington correspondent of 
the Boston Transcript notes that the 
Indianapolis News, which has been 
a champion of the direct primary 
law, has now repudiated it because 
it does not bring out candidates of 
the requisite standard. The results 
of the workings of the law in some 
states have not been favorable. In 
Illinois last fall three candidates 
stood before the people, Senator Al- 
bert J. Hopkins, ex-Senator “Billy” 
Mason and Representative George 
Edmund Foss. Neither had a ma- 
jority when the ballots were counted, 
and as the law was not mandatory 
upon the Legislature, that body, af- 
ter a deadlock lasting for weeks, 
elected another man. In Oregon, 
the primary forced the election of a 
Democrat to the United States Sen- 
ate, though the state is strongly Re- 
publican and there was a large Re- 
publican majority in the Legislature. 
In Wisconsin, Senator Stephenson 
carried the primaries and La Fol- 
lette tried to beat him in the State 
House; thus proving one or both of 
two things, either that money was 
used lavishly in the primaries or that 
the Legislature was expected to 
defeat-the will of the people. It is 
interesting to note that while the 
popular election of senators idea is 
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growing in communities that have 
not tried it, a reaction appears to be 
setting in where the system has been 
put in operation. : 





THE CUSTOMS COURT OF 
APPEALS. 





The Payne tariff provides for a 
customs court of appeals, to consist 
of five judges, and fixes their sal- 
aries at $10,000 each. The House, 
however, in the appropriation bill 
reduced this to $7,000, and as the 
Senate did not act upon it there is 
no appropriation and the court wiil 
not be appointed until after action 
on the salary at the next regular 
session of Congress. 

If the salary is fixed at $10,000, 
which the President favors, it is said 
that he will appoint Samuel L. 
Powers of Massachusetts and 
Marion DeVries of California as 
two of the judges and that he will 
select the others without regard to 
political favor. Mr. Powers is a 
successful lawyer, and was a popular 
member of Congress. He managed 
Mr. Taft’s campaign: in Massachu- 
setts. Mr. DeVries is a member oi 
the Board of General Appraisers, 
and it is now said that he is the only 
member of that board who will be 
appointed to the new court, though 
two or three of them are said to 
have aspired to it. 

Judge Summerville, one of the 
Board, thinks the court is needed to 
avoid the delay in hearing and de- 
ciding customs cases by the circuit 
courts and the circuit courts of ap- 
peals. These delays have averaged 
four years. The number now pend- 
ing is 782, and there are cases be- 
fore the Board of General Apprais- 
ers involving the same points of law 
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as in those 782 cases, 56,000 protests 
by importers. A court devoted ex- 
clusively to customs cases will expe- 
dite the disposal of these contests 
and will be likely to produce greater 
uniformity in decisions than is now 
found. 

Although the law requires the 
court to be established in Washing- 
ton, it is thought that most of the 
hearings will be in New York, where 
a vast majority of the cases arise. 


PULP AND PAPER. 





Norris and Ridder’s Great Cry and Little 
Wool—Senator Dixon of Montana 
Charges a Conspiracy of Large City 
Newspapers to Misrepresent the 
Tariff—Canadians Threatening to 
Prohibit Export of Logs. 

The Paper Trade Journal says: 
“Applying the provisions of the 
maximum tariff to the paper indus- 
try we find that beginning on the 
first of April next an extra duty of 
25 per cent. ad valorem must be 
paid on all paper and pulp coming 
into this country from Canada, un- 
less meantime Ontario and Quebec 
change their laws and regulations— 
the former its prohibition of log ex- 
ports and the latter its rebate of 25 
cents per cord on Crown land wood 
made into pulp in Canada. As there 
is not ‘a ghost of a chance’ that 


.either province will change its laws 


in order to continue to enjoy the 
minimum rates of our new tariff act, 
the question suggests itself as to 
how much gain has come and will 


‘come to the publishers from their 


bitter campaign. 

“As a result of their attack on the 
industry the publishers have reduced 
[secured a reduction of] the duty 
on news paper 25 cents per ton, the 
working of the proviso in that sec- 
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tion of the act practically making the 
duty $5.75 instead of $6 per ton, the 
old rate. There is no change in 
ground wood pulp and won't be until 
Ontario and Quebec let their wood 
and pulp come in here without any 
restrictions. 

“The great victory (?) of having 
reduced the duty on news 25 cents 
per ton is destined, it seems from a 
reading of the maximum tariff pro- 
visions, to a short life of eight 
months, as on the first of next April 
all paper and pulp brought in from 
Canada must pay a duty of 25 per 
cent. ad valorem in addition to that 
prescribed by the minimum tariff. 
All of which goes to show that the 
publishers have made a very bad 
mess of things. 

“In regard to the possible reason 
for postponing the imposition of the 
maximum tariff for eight months it 
is intimated that the intervening 
time might be used by the officials 
of other countries in determining 
whether they want to enjoy for the 
products of their countries the bless- 
ings of our minimum schedules or 
pay the minimum rates plus an addi- 
tional 25 per cent. ad valorem. The 
news from Canada this week seems 
to indicate that the Dominion does 
not need eight months in which to 
make up its mind.” 

Mr. J. T. Stevenson, of the Rior- 
don Paper Company, Ltd., of Can- 
ada, says the reductions in our pulp 
and paper duties are “ludicrous,” 
and that “there must be a free mar- 
ket sooner or later in the United 
States for lumber, ground wood 
pulp, sulphite fibre and newspaper.” 
When asked what would be Can- 
ada’s course, Mr. Stevenson replied 
that the several provinces shouid 
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prohibit the export of timber from 
the crown lands, and then that the 
Dominion should require logs and 
pulp wood, whether from crown 
lands or private lands, to: be manu- 
factured into lumber or pulp before 
exportation. 

This, obviously, would be a prohi- 
bition of the export to this country 
of timber and pulp wood, and would 
subject all Canadian exports, not 
merely of wood, but of grain and 
ores, and farm products and manu- 
factures of every description, to our 
maximum duty of 25 per cent. extra. 
If this extra were confined to wood 
and wood products only, probably 
the spunky Canadian timber and 
pulp men would defy it, but they will 
have to reckon with the farmers, 
miners and manufacturers and ex- 
porting merchants generally and it 
is hardly probable that those classes 
are going to consent to laws which 
will practically close to them their 
largest foreign market. 

There seems to be nothing left to 
the Canadian lumber, pulp and 
paper manufacturers but to pay our 
duties when they seek our market, 
and nothing left to John Norris and 
Herman Ridder, free trade Demo- 
crats in New York, but to froth at 
their mouths and denounce the 
Payne law worse than they de- 
nounced the Dingley law. 

It remains to be seen what course 
the Republican newspapers of the 
United States will take. They fol- 
lowed Norris and Ridder and vio- 
lated the consistency of the protec- 
tive policy, notwithstanding it had 
within twenty-five years brought 
down the price of newspaper from 13 
cents to 2 cents, and now Senator 
Dixon of Montana charges that 
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most of the great metropolitan 
newspapers are in a conspiracy to 
misrepresent the tariff. He says 
they “threatened from the start that 
if we did not single them out for spe- 
cial favor in this matter they would 
misrepresent the tariff bill to the 
country” and he further says that 
much of the popular dissatisfaction 
with the new tariff “has come in 
consequence of the campaign for 
free paper.’ He adds: 


I have talked with half a dozen prom- 
inent Washington correspondents within 
the last week, and all of them admit, in 
private conversation, that the unfriendly 
stories that have been sent out to the 
country about the tariff schedules have 
largely been influenced because of the 
fact that the newspapers did not get 
“free paper.” 


As for the alleged conspiracy, it is 
not that in a legal sense; it is rather 
a concert of action, but that 1s 
equally discreditable to the press. 
They have not been influenced 
wholly by their selfish motive as to 
paper; their largest patrons are the 
big retailers, some of whom, like 
Marshall Field Co., are manufactur- 
ers in foreign cheap labor countries 
and the largest importers to this 
country, and the wishes of such pa- 
trons have been all powerful in the 
newspaper offices. The American 
people must open their eyes to the 
fact that the main sources of their 
information about the tariff are 
prejudiced, influenced by the ene- 
mies of protection, and that most of 
the country newspapers, consciously 
or unconsciously, take their cute 
from the metropolitan journals. 

There has never been a time in 
the history of this country when 
the cause of protection needs to be 
fought for so much as now. 
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HOME MARKET CLUB OFFI- 
CERS’ MEETING. 





Guests of President MacColl at Squan- 
tum, R. I.—Informal Discussion of 
the New Tariff. 

The following account is taken 
principally from the Providence 
Journal: 

“The Payne-Aldrich tariff bill was 
discussed and informally approved 
as the best measure that could be 
secured under the circumstances by 
the officers of the Home Market 
Club of Boston, one of the leading 
high-tariff organizations of the coun- 
try, at a dinner at the Squantum 
Club August 3. About 20 of the 
officers were entertained there by 
James R. MacColl of this city, Presi- 
dent of the club. 

“The gathering was purely a 
social one, but the after-dinner talk 
was devoted almost exclusively to 
the tariff question. Some of the 
members were disappointed in par- 
ticular schedules, but the prevailing 
sentiment expressed was one of sat- 
isfaction at the outcome, and the 
members agreed that there was 
much for them to be thankful for in 
the measure. 

“No action was taken by the offi- 
cers, the discussion being purely in- 
formal, the gathering furnishing the 
first opportunity Secretary Albert 


’ Clarke has had to report on the sit- 


uation. He had been in Washing- 
ton several weeks, pending the 
framing of the Payne-Aldrich bill. 
“Mr. Clarke expressed a favorable 
opinion of the ability of Senator 
Aldrich, both in regard to his part 
in the preparation of the tariff biil 
and also as to his skill in marshalling 
the votes of the Senators in its favor. 
He suggested that Rhode Island 
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should be proud of such a man to 
represent the little State in Con- 
eress. 

“The wood pulp question and its 
relation to the price of paper in this 
country was mentioned by Mr. Has- 
kell and others. It was hinted that 
in many instances the pressure for a 
lowering of the tariff rates was as 
much the result of efforts put forth 
by interested manufacturers as was 
the attempt to boost the rates the 
result of the work of other interested 
manufacturers. As illustrating this 
point, it was claimed that some of 
the strongest opposition to the rais- 
ing of the schedules upon gloves and 
hosiery came from the Marshail 
Field concern of Chicago, which was 
said to have instigated the signing 
of a petition by a great number of 
its women employes. This attitude 
was declared to be the result of self- 
interest on the part of the great 
commercial firm, which desired to 
bring into this country free of duty 
the finished product of its hosiery 
mills in Germany and its glove mills 
in France. 

“Mr. Hutchins of the Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works was one who 
spoke of increasing business already, 
because the tariff bill was considered 
as good as settled. His company 
was literally swamped with orders 
for machinery, he said. So in many 
other industries, it was declared, the 
hand of progress had been waiting 
upon the tariff makers, and the prac- 
tical completion of their labors as 
embodied in the Payne-Aldrich bill 
was the signal for renewed industrial 
and commercial prosperity.” 

Other speakers were Hon. John 
Hopewell, of Cambridge, and Hon. 
W. K. Dana, of Westbrook, Me., 
who urged the necessity of a vigor- 
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ous campaign of education for the 
maintenance of the protective policy. 

“The Boston members of the or- 
ganization reached Providence 
shortly after noon, and proceeded to 
the Squantum Club, where an excel- 
lent dinner was served, the tables be- 
ing elaborately decorated. The af- 
ternoon was spent at the club, the 
party returning to the city shortly 
before 6 o’clock. 

“Those present were: James R. 
MacColl of Providence, President; 
Albert Clarke of Boston, Secretary; 
D. Webster Dixon of Boston, Treas- 
urer; Charles H. Hutchins of Wor- 
cester, John Hopewell of Cam- 
bridge, W. K. Dana of Westbrook, 
Me., George A. Hammond of Put- 
nam, Conn., Edward H. Haskell of 
Boston, H. C. Atwood of Killingly, 
Conn., William E. Joslin of Provi- 
dence, Vice Presidents; L. M. Cous- 
ens of Portland, Me., Charles H. 
Child of Providence, Edward L. Os- 
good of Hopedale, Arthur G. Pol- 
lard of Lowell, W. H. Chase of 
Leominster, Mass., Walter E. 
Parker of Lawrence, Leonard B. 
Nichols of Boston, Mayor W. H. 
Pridee of Hingham, Directors ; 
Franklin W. Hobbs. of Boston, 
Francis H. Manning, of Boston, 
Lew C. Hill of Boston, members of 
Executive Committee.” 








The doctrine that home industries 
should be patronized in preference to 
any others, wherever possible, has been 
so strongly emphasized of late years in 
the United States that it is known 
abroad as one of the essential principles 
of the American creed. And rightly so; 
for it is exactly our national adherence 
to this principle which has lifted the 
United States in a comparatively short 
time from unimportance to a leading 
place among the world’s nations in com- 
merce, manufactures, and general ma- 
terial wealth—Washington Post. 
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THE REVISED TARIFF. 





From an Article by Robert Ellis 
Thompson in the Irish World. 

It is the Senate which has shown 
the clearer grasp of the situation, 
the firmer courage in dealing with it, 
and the greater resolution to have 
its own way. But it is in the Senate 
also that the division within the 
ranks of the majority has been most 
pronounced. Seven Republican Sen- 
ators, from States in the interior, op- 
posed Mr. Aldrich’s draft with great 
energy, and voted against it on its 
final passage, reducing the majority 
from 54 to 47, while one Demo- 
cratic Senator was paired in favor of 
the bill. But a clear majority of 16 
votes is not a weak one. The Tariff 
of 1846 passed by the casting vote of 
Vice President Dallas, who knew 
that his own State of Pennsylvania 
had been led to vote for the Demo- 
cratic ticket by the cry, “Polk, Dallas 
and the Tariff of 1842!’ Such was 
loyalty to pre-election pledges in that 
age; and his act has been defended 
by the Free Traders who have 
touched on the subject. 

Just what this revolt will amount 


to in the future, it is hardly worth. 


while to speculate. That these 
seven senators better represent the 
States of the interior than did the 
other Republican senators who 
voted for the new Tariff, is not in 
evidence. That those others will be 
displaced, therefore, by men like Mr. 
Dolliver and Mr. La Follette, and 
that these seven will not be displaced 
by men in harmony with the princi- 
ples of the Republican party, is not 
clear. At the worst, if we are to 
have a reconstruction, along the 
lines which sunder Protectionist 
from Free Trader, it is not the Pro- 
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tectionists who will lose by the 
change. As the debate in both 
House and Senate showed, those dis- 
tricts of the South in which manu- 
factures are developing, are falling 
into line for that policy which is 
identical with their interests. The 
two Carolinas, Georgia, Tennessee, 
Alabama and Louisiana will not suf- 
fer themselves to be misrepresented 
much longer by champions of Free 
Trade. The old Whig sentiment in 
those States, already represented by 
Senator McEnery of Louisiana, will 
be awake, and the names of Clay, 
McGuffey and Stephens will be 
watchwords in the political life of the 
South, 

One regrettable feature of the dis- 
cussion was the absence of what we 
may call a national spirit in the 
speakers on both sides. The Free 
Traders and the insurgent Republi- 
cans did not ask what is needed to 
make and keep our country prosper- 
ous in possession of a varied indus- 
try. They treated every duty pro- 
posed as a favor to some other dis- 
trict than their own. And the Pro- 
tectionists too often took their cue 
from their enemies, and talked as if 
they were asking favors for their 
States, or Districts, and not advanc- 
ing the national interest. It was not 
thus with the earlier Protectionists. 
_It was not for the industries of 
Kentucky that Henry Clay sought 
Protection. Webster, Everett, and 
the rest fought the fight on national 
sround. Judge Kelley warned his 
own constituents that he was no er- 
rand-boy of theirs, and they need not 
come to him for either offices or 
legislative favors. That was the 
right tone, and whenever it is 
missed, it gives the enemy an oppor- 
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tunity to misrepresent and belittle 
our National Policy. 

As a whole the new Tariff is the 
result of a “downward revision” of 
the Dingley Act. That is what the 
Republican party pledged itself to 
effect. It gave no pledge that it 
would remove the duties from any 
particular class of articles, such as 
raw materials. Duties on those 
have been, and may still be, the 
most important possible to the na- 
tional interest. A country, for in- 
stance, which produces little or no 
wool, or salt, cannot be regarded as 
in a position fitted for national de- 
fence. Yet the wool duties are the 
especial target of the Free Traders’ 
ammunition, as they were eighty 
years ago. They are wise after their 
sort, however; for if all the produc- 
ers of raw materials can be thrust 
outside the Tariff, and their votes 
secured for Free Trade, that policy 
may become possible. 

Nor did the Republican party 
pledge itself to reduce a single duty 
below the level of Protection. It 
professed itself ready for a reduc- 
tion, which would still leave a rea- 
sonable profit on production. Nor 
did the party pledge itself to make 
no upward revision. Mr. Taft, in 
the exuberance of his speeches as a 
candidate for the presidency, seems 
to have said something of the sort; 
and our Free Traders were eager to 
have him keep that pledge by refus- 
ing to sign a Tariff bill, which con- 
tained upward revisions on a num- 
ber of articles. In his statement to 
the country after signing the bill, the 
President says: 

“The bill is not a perfect Tariff 
bill, or a complete compliance with 
the promises made, strictly inter- 
preted; but a fulfilment free from 
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criticisni in respect to a subject mat- 
ter involving many schedules and 
thousands of articles, could not be 
expectedy’ ’ 

If he mean the “promises made” 
by the candidate, he is right enough. 
But the censure does not attach to 
the party. No doubt if it had 
yielded to his wishes, the reductions 
would have been greater and more 
uniform. But his office is not that 
of legislator in such matter, and the 
executive pressure of even Mr. 
Cleveland, who wielded the big stick, 
did not avail to compel Senator 
Gorman to go as far in 1893 as the 
president wished. Yet one part of 
Mr. Cleveland’s supporters blame 
Mr. Taft for not doing what their 
hero failed to do; and another, rep- 
resented by Judge Parker, blame 
him for trying to do anything! 

The bill has some great merits. 
One is the extent of its conversion 
of ad valorem duties into specific, so. 
as to save the country from being 
made the dumping ground of foreign 
manufactures in bad times. Another 
is the increase of duties on foreign 
wines and spirits. The wines France 
has been sending us for forty years 
past are chemical manufactures with 
any kind of crude grape juice as a 
basis. They are loaded with salicylic 
acid, and other substances danger- 
ous to persons troubled with weak- 
ness of the heart or other organs. 
If we must drink wines, let us make 
these at home, under conditions 
which insure purity. The new du- 
ties will shut out all but the best 
grades. 

A third merit is the placing of 
pictures and the like on the same 
footing as books. Any that are 
more than twenty years old, are to 
come in free, so that Mr. Morgan 
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and other collectors can bring their 
galleries to America. Even this will 
require careful discrimination on the 
part of government experts. ‘The 
manufacture of pictures by “the old 
masters” for American millionaires 
has been flourishing in Europe for 
thirty years and upward. If the in- 
dustry must continue, it may just as 
well be transferred to New York, 
where some very bold essays at it 
have been made, I am told, by en- 
terprising dealers. 

The new Tariff now passes to the 
judgment of the great tribunal of 
experience. If its reductions, like 
those of 1833, 1847, 1857 and 1883 
have been excessive, the result will 
be seen in increased importations, 
diminished exports, idle factories 
and men out of work. The stern 
test of market-price will sift it, and 
we shall have yet another lesson on 
the close relation of our nationai 
policy to our national prosperity. It 
is my expectation that it will stand 
the test, and will prove effectively 
protective. 

We must reject one test, which 
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its enemies mean to apply to it. 
They look to see a rise in prices 
where duties have been raised, and 
to use this as an argument for a far- 
ther revision. As even the candid 
men among the Free Traders ad- 
mit, the feeling in the Interior States 
against the higher rates of duty has 
been due to the rise in the prices 
of protected articles and has been 


unfair. They fail to notice that 
this rise has been general, and 
has occurred in the case of 


the products of those very States. 
In fact through the immense pro- 
duction of gold we have been paying 
for everything in a depreciated cur- 
rency, and the Tariff takes the 
blame. This is one result of the 
gold craze of 1896-1904, which has 
left on our hands the most variable 
currency we have known since 1879. 
And on this point Protectionists 
should work for a general under- 
standing of the monetary situation. 

After all, we breathe freely after 
the long struggle, and look for a new 
era of prosperity under Protection. 


He NE WebpAkir er AND: BUSINESS: 


It is probably too early to deter- 
mine the ultimate effects of the new 
tariff on business and _ industry. 
While the views expressed by man- 
ufacturers and merchants are quite 
divergent, the most of them are 
agreed that an era of prosperity is 
in sight. The following opinions on 
the subject are taken from special 
articles in trade papers. 

Dun’s Review says: “All branches 
of business affected by the new tar- 
iff law are rapidly adjusting then- 
selves to the amended schedules, 


and the ending of the period of ur- 
certainty as to the rates of duty to 
be imposed has already had the 
effect of stimulating trade, and es- 
pecially in those lines which have 
been slow in reviving from the late 
depression. Reports from all the 
important cities in all the leading 
trades are most encouraging. 
Nothing is apparently lacking to 
complete the evidences, which have 
been accumulating during the past 
few weeks, of a full recovery from 
the deadening effects of the crisis of 
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1907, and the revival now gives 
promise of a rapidity without par- 
allel in the records of American 
business. The chief development of 
the past week has been the Govern- 
ment crop report which affords 
practical assurance of remarkable 
yields of corn and oats and an un- 
expectedly large yield of wheat. 
Next to this in interest is the report 
on copper production, revealing 
much larger consumption and im- 
proved trade conditions. The pro- 
gressive activity in iron and steel is 
maintained. The dry goods trade 
continues its steady improvement. 
The demand for labor is increasing.” 
There is a marked difference of 
epinion in the dry goods trade in 
New York. The Journal of Com- 
merce says: “Those who have been 
instrumental in having the bill writ- 
ten in its present form are convinced 
that the country is about to enter 
upon one of the greatest eras of 
prosperity ever known in any coun- 
try. They make no qualifications 
concerning the great benefits that 
will accrue to the country as a whole 
in consequence of the extension or 
maintenance of the protective prin- 
ciple and its application to merchan- 
dising in the richest market in the 
world. Those who have opposed 
them believe a large measure of the 
improvement in fall trading condi- 
tions has already been discounted, 
and the country will have to go on 
making slow headway toward nor- 
mal conditions in buying and selling. 
They predict a continuance of the 
tariff agitation until there has been 
a thorough revision downward in 
the wool and cotton schedules. 
“There have been large importa- 
tions of certain lines of cotton goods 
because of expected tariff increases, 
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and the general effect of the new 
bill will be to exclude foreign cot- 
ton goods. Some importers say the 
exclusion will amount to 50 per 
cent. of cotton cloths. It is expected 
that a very considerable impulse 
will be given to the manufacture of 
domestic upholstery fabrics, to 
cheap laces, embroideries and to 
several other articles specifically af- 
fected by tariff increases. Of these 
things selling agents are not ready 
to speak in detail now, but as a gen- 
eral proposition the importers have 
been hard hit and the domestic in- 
terests are hopeful of a big expan- 
sion in the production of domestic 
merchandise. 

“The silk schedule was completely 
rewritten, with a view to placing all 
of the fabrics on a specific rather 
than on an ad valorem basis. Prac- 
tically all of the goods imported into 
this country have been reclassified, 
and the result is that the majority 
of silk piece goods made abroad will 
have to pay a higher rate of duty 
than that imposed by the current 
rates. In a number of instances the 
advances are prohibitive, and many 
qualities that have been imported 
freely and for which a market has 
been established will be eliminated 
by the enactment of the new tariff 
measure. 

“According to the comparison of 
the conference report with the Ding- 
ley law, the several rates on spun 
silk in paragraph 397 have been 
raised 31 per cent.; thrown silk and 
sewing silk in paragraph 398 have 
been increased 92 per cent. and 
probably more; velvets and plushes 
under paragraph 399 are enhanced 
in duty 20 per cent., while woven 
fabrics coming under the same para- 
graph are 29 per cent. higher. In 
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the new paragraph 400, silk hand- 
kerchiefs not hemmed are decreased 
30 per cent. and hemstitched hand- 
kerchiefs are reduced the same 
amount. 

“The only reductions made in 
schedule K, the wool schedule, are 
on tops, yarns and on dress goods 
weighing over four ounces. A sep- 
arate paragraph was made for wor- 
sted tops, and this partly manufac- 
tured article is to be assessed at two 
and one-fourth times the duty im- 
posed on one pound of wool of the 
first class and 30 per cent. ad va- 
jorem when valued at not more than 
twenty cents a pound; when valued 
at more than twenty cents a pound 
the duty per pound will be three and 
one-third times the duty imposed on 
one pound of wool of the first class 
and 30 per cent. ad valorem. 

“Yarns coming in under para- 
eraph 377 have been reduced from 
twenty-seven and one-half cents and 
40 per cent. ad valorem to twenty- 
seven and one-half cents and 30 per 
cent. Women’s dress goods partly 
cotton warp weighing over four 
ounces down 5 per cent., but these 
concessions are so minute that the 
trade regards them of scarcely any 
consequence. 

“In the linen schedule goods of 
certain combination are militated 
against by higher rates, while others, 
the importation of which is very 
Slender, are reduced 15° per cent. 
The former will have to be excluded 
from the importers’ lines, it is be- 
lieved. Taken as a whole the linen 


schedule is unsatisfactory to mill 


representatives.” 

With the exception of lemons, 
dates and caviar the new tariff will 
not seriously affect the grocery mar- 
ket, according to men in the differ- 
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ent lines of the trade who are inter- 
ested in the new schedule. Import- 
ers say they have not stocked up 


_keavily in anticipation of the ad- 


vance in the few articles which show 
higher duties, and the consumptive 
market is expected to adjust itself 
to the new conditions without any 
serious disturbances, either in the 
line of supply or demand. 

As the new tariff retains coffee on 
the free list, the outcome to the 
coffee traders has been somewhat 
demoralizing. It was only at the last 
moment that certain members of the 
trade gave up hope of being able to 
get a duty on coffee in the new tar- 
iff. Never perhaps has a greater 
effort been made to secure a duty 
upon an article not produced in 
America. The men behind this 
move had, it is understood, the co- 
operation of some of the leading 
Senators and Representatives, and 
were more than confident that they 
would be successful. When it was 
decided by certain leading coffee 
men that they would make a fight 
for a duty it was planned to secure 
a large part of the coffee in Amer- 
ica, which of course would promptly 
advance in value as a result of the 
agitation even if the movement was 
not finally successful. A_ strong 
pool was organized to buy the coffee 
and large amounts of money were 
deposited in a local national bank to 
finance the operation. 

Duty free tea in all the markets 
of this country seems to have been 
discounted for fully two months past 
in intelligent circles, and no large 
stocks have accumulated. 

According to statements of large 
wholesale and importing firms in 
New York, the reduction of the duty 
on lumber will not materially affect 
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the trade. It is declared that prices 
will not be reduced, and that they 
will be governed solely by demand 
and supply. A representative of one 
of the large firms said: “I do not 
believe that the reduction of the duty 
on lumber is of any consequence. 
Seventy-five cents on 1,000 feet is so 
small a decrease that it may be re- 
garded as negligible. The consumer 
will certainly not be benefited as 
prices will, in all probability, not be 
cut. The Canadian lumbermen will 
pocket the difference in the duty; 
and when the Western lumbermen 
reduce their prices, the Canadians 
will do likewise.” 

Members of the drug and chemical 
trade declare that the tariff changes 
will have only a slight effect on 
their business, as there were only a 
few alterations from the Dingley 
act. 

It is stated that both the produc- 
ers and the consumers of pig iron 
and scrap iron and steel in the East 
will be benefited by the reduction in 
the duty on importations of iron ore, 
pig iron and scrap iron and steel; 
that the lower duty on steel rails will 
probably have little effect in causing 
importations of foreign rails into the 
United States, with the possible ex- 
ception of the Pacific Coast, because 
of the combination among rail mak- 
ers in Europe which is maintaining 
the price of foreign rails at or near a 
level with those prevailing in the 
United States; that the reduction on 
structural steel shapes may be of 
some benefit to fabricators and 
builders during a period of high 
prices; and that the tendency of the 
other reductions in the metal sched- 
ule may benefit consumers to some 
extent without much curtailing of 
the profit of producers. 
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Wholesale shoe dealers here see 
no chance of a reduction in prices as 
a result of the new tariff and free 
hides. They say that the public 
wants good shoes, not cheap shoes, 
and that if the quality is to be main- 
tained prices cannot be lower than 
they are now. Nathaniel C. Fisher 
of Nathaniel Fisher & Co., large 
shoe wholesalers, gives the following 
opinion: “So much has been said 
regarding the 15 per cent. duty on 
hides—now removed—that some are 
undoubtedly expecting a material 
reduction in the prices of shoes. 
The facts are that only certain kinds 
of leather used in shoes have been 
affected—that is, only a percentage 
of the materials entering into the 
makeup of a shoe—and then only 15 
per cent. on the cost of the original 
hide, so that the possible change in 
price of the completed article is very 
small. The item of labor cost in 
making a shoe (a large percentage 
of the entire cost) still remains the 
same, as also many of the materials 
used.” 





Views in New England. 


Many New England manufactur- 
ers in various lines of industrial 
activities have been interviewed. 
Some of the opinions are interest- 
ing. 

E. G. Preston, of the R. H. White 
Company, Boston, says the  in- 
creased duty on hosiery will not 
make any difference in the importa- 
tion of hosiery, “for the American 
manufacturer is not able to compete 
with the quality of the foreigner.” 

Myron O. Whitcomb, a shoe man- 
ufacturer of Haverhill, said: “The 
tariff question won’t affect the shoe 
industry a mite. Free hides won’t 
have the least effect. It won’t make 
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5 cents’ worth of difference in the 
cost of a pair of shoes for a long 
time to come.” 

“It seems to me to mean that 
cheaper shoes can be made abroad, 
and it will open a wider field for for- 
eign goods,” said George W. Len- 
nox, a morocco dealer of Haverhill. 
“The small tanners won’t reap any 
benefit from free hides.” 

A representative of the Woodbury 
Shoe Company, the largest at Bev- 
erly, said: “The tariff has not af- 
fected us enough to be worth notice. 
Business is rushing, and our orders 
are pouring in, and it’s getting to be 
better.” 


Walter H. Langshaw, a cotton. 


manufacturer of New Bedford, had 
this to say: “I don’t see where busi- 
ness has been affected a bit by the 
tariff tinkering, and I don’t think it 
will be either.” 

Edward C. Knowles, cotton cloth, 
of New Bedford, said: “The tariff 
hasn’t touched us in the least.” 

“The tariff bill is all right. We re- 
ceive an increase of 5 per cent. over 
the minimum duty in the Dingley 
bill, and it will help our industry 
greatly,” said Edward F. Blodgett, a 
manufacturer of combs, of Leom- 
inster. 

W. F. Little, shoes, Lynn: “This 
talk about the reduction in the price 
of shoes is an old story. Tariff or 
no tariff, there won’t be any differ- 
ence. Free hides won't make any 
difference either if we have to com- 
pete with the cheap labor of Eu- 
rope.” 

P. J. Harney, shoes, Lynn: “The 
shoe business is very good, and 
though there may have been a few 
orders canceled the whole amounts 
to practically nothing. Free hides 
will help us in Lynn greatly in meet- 
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ing the competition of the West. 
Our business ought to be good.” 

American Textile Company, laces, 
Pawtucket: ‘We have had a pile of 
trouble the past few months and 
our orders have been very slow. 
Our product during the past three 
months has largely been the hope of 
future consumption. It ought to be 
better now.” 

Robert Burgess, cotton, Paw- 
tucket: “I look for a tremendous 
boom in manufacturing of all kinds 
now that the tariff bill is out of the 
way.” 

Bletcy tue exter, “yarns and 
thread, Pawtucket: “Buyers have 
been holding off, waiting for the tar- 
iff to be fixed. Trade has been 
timid, but with the tariff bill now 
out of the way large contracts will 
be made without hesitation and busi- 
ness will be very good for a long 
time.” 


OBITUARY. 





KetsEy M. GiLMorE, member of the 
Home Market Club, and a prominent 
manufacturer, died at Christiana, Nor- 
way, August 2. He was born in Stam- 
ford, Vt., in 1840, and came to Boston 
with his parents in 1844. At the age of 
17 he went to work for the Middlesex 
Bleach, Dye and Print Works of Somer- 
ville, the oldest finishing concern in 
America. He worked his way up until 
in 1887 he became sole owner of the con- 
cern. He leaves a son, E. L. Gilmore, 
of Lexington, who is conducting the 
business, as he has done for several 
years, and a daughter, Mrs. W. W. 
Reed, who also lives in Lexington. 





GEORGE VANDYKE, a long time mem- 
ber of the Home Market Club, was 
killed in an automobile accident at Tur- 
ners Falls, Mass., on August 8. He was 
born in Stanbridge, P. Q., Feb. 21, 1846. 
At the age of thirteen he went into the 
lumber business as a logger in the 
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woods. He saved his earnings and in 
1872 became manager of a sawmill. He 
invested in timber and sold out his prop- 
erty in 1886 to the Connecticut River 
Lumber Co. In 1897 he organized the 
Connecticut Valley Lumber Co., taking 
over the entire property of several other 
companies in the Connecticut valley. He 
remained president of the company up 
to the time of his death. He also owned 
the Moose River Lumber Co. in Lowell- 
town, Me., and was president of the 
Brompton Paper Co., of Brompton, Que. 
His home was in Lancaster, N. H., but 
he spent much of his time in Boston. He 
was unmarried and is survived by two 
brothers, Thomas H. Van Dyke of East 
Hereford, Que., and Philo Van Dyke of 
MclIndoes, Vt.; and two sisters, Eva 
Van Dyke of Lancaster, and Mrs. Hor- 
ace Vancore of Canaan, Vt. 


RicHARD H. STEARNS, head of the dry 
goods house of R. H. Stearns & Co., and 
for many years a highly esteemed mem- 
ber of the Home Market Club and other 
organizations, died at Poland Springs, 
Me., Aug. 16, at the advanced age of 
nearly 85 years. He was born in Ash- 
burnham, Mass., in 1824; received a pub- 
lic school and academical education; and 
when 21 years of age engaged as clerk 
for C. C. Burr, dry goods, Boston, at an 
annual salary of $150. In 1847 he be- 
gan business on his own account in a 
small store under the old Adams House. 
He remembered that his first day’s sales 
amounted to $29.50. His business was 
prosperous, and he moved to a larger 
store on Summer Street, and later to 
Tremont Street, and finally located on 
the site of the old Masonic temple build- 
ing. His mercantile career covered a 
period of sixty-two years. He was 
widely known as one of the most enter- 
prising and successful of Boston’s mer- 
chants, and as a public spirited citizen. 
He had held many positions of trust, 
and was a representative in the Legisla- 
ture in 1874-5. In 1855 he was married 
to Miss Louisa Waterman, of Boston, 
who survives him with three sons, F. W. 
and R. H. Stearns, Jr., who are members 
of the firm, and Rev. W. F. Stearns, of 
Norfolk, Conn. 
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SENATOR BAILEY ON FREE 
RAW MATERIALS. 





In the last day’s debate on the 
Payne Bill, Senator Bailey of Texas 
—the Daniel Webster of the De- 
mocracy—after having discussed 
some of the changes which the Re- 
publicans called improvements, 
spoke as follows on free raw ma- 
terials, particularly free hides: 


Mr. President, they made another im- 
provement, according to their view. 
They gave the manufacturers free raw 
material. This is the most remarkable 
doctrine that I have ever known promul- 
gated. You can find nobody who be- 
lieves in the doctrine of free raw ma- 
terials, and yet you can only find a hand- 
ful of us who resolutely resist it. The 
Senator from Rhode Island does not be- 
lieve in it, except when it goes as a mat- 
ter of grace to the manufacturers of 
New England, and then he reluctantly 
agrees to it, as in the case of hides. I 
warn him that when he takes the tax off 
of cattle hides, for the benefit of New 
England, ‘the people will take a tax out 
of political hides in all those Western 
States. (Laughter.) 

Nobody believes in the doctrine of free 
raw material. Nobody in this day will 
declare his adherence to it as a system. 
Whenever one section can buy what the 
other section makes, it wants the tariff 
taken off; and yet they demand that the 
tariff shall be retained on it when they 
sell it back to the section from which 
they bought it in the shape of a finished 
product. 

I have heard it said here this morning 
that free raw material is the surest way 
to subvert the protective system. That 
is true in one sense, but wholly untrue in 
the sense intended. It will be a sure way 
to subvert it if the Republican party at- 
tempts to apply it. That doctrine de- 
stroyed the Whig party—that is, the 
doctrine of free raw material and the re- 
peated nominations of Henry Clay de- 
stroyed the Whig party. 

When the Republican party organized 
it was wise enough to avoid that mis- 
take. It sailed around that rock on 
which the great Whig party had dashed 
itself to pieces, and it invited the farm- 
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ers to come in and help them make the 
tariff and take the benefit of it. The 
Republican party called the farmers into 
its councils and agreed to divide with 
them what they had taken from us. 
Mark my words! Whenever in your 
pride of power you imagine that you can 
take from the farmer what you agreed 
to divide with him, you will find your- 
self mistaken. If the Senator who made 
that statement means that the Demo- 
cratic party can bring about a revision of 
the tariff by embracing the doctrine of 
free raw material, then he has read the 
history of his country to little purpose. 
No man now seeks to defend raw ma- 
terials free of duty as a doctrine, but 
some men are urging it as a means to 
an end. They say that the way to re- 
duce the duties on what the people buy 


from manufacturers is to repeal the duty. 


on what the people sell to the manufac- 
turers, 

Is that true? What does the history 
of the country teach us about it? The 
only bills that ever attempted to adopt 
the free raw material doctrine were the 
protection measures of 1833 and of 1842, 
while that distinctly Democratic act of 
1846 expressly repudiated that doctrine. 

Therefore, when our friends tel! us 
that the free raw material doctrine is a 
part of tariff revision, I point them to 
the history of this Republic contradict- 
ing the statement from the beginning to 
the end. 

We did adopt it. In a moment of 
weakness and hallucination we thought 
we could carry New England for the 
Democratic party. I never gave any 
countenance to that idea, because I 
never believed that we could make Dem- 
ocrats out of people whose ancestors 
burned witches less than a century ago. 
I did not believe that New England could 
be bribed to vote the Democratic ticket; 
and I was not willing to offer the bribe, 
but wiser Democrats than I am did. In 
the bill of 1888 we put wool on the free 
list, we put hides on the free list, we put 
lumber on the free list, and we put iron 
ore on the free list; and the people put 
us out of Congress at the very next elec- 
tion. (Laughter.) 

No party that frames a tariff bill and 
attempts to make a distinction between 
the raw material and the finished prod- 
uct can ever win the permanent confi- 
dence and approval of the American 
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people. It is one of those peculiar doc- 
trines that wil not square with the poli- 
cies of Republicanism or with the prin- 
ciples of Democracy. If you levy a 
tariff for protection, you should levy it 
on all alike. If we levy a tariff for reve- 
nue, we should levy it on all alike. The 
only man who can defend the doctrine 
of free raw material is a man so gifted 
that he can defend before the conscience 
of the American people a system of un- 
equal taxation. 

Gentlemen, I rejoice myself to see 
that the Republican party has committed 
itself to this doctrine of free raw ma- 
terial; and you have selected the least 
defensible item in all the list. The one 
item that the manufacturers did not need 
to have imported free of tax was hides, 
because the records show that for years 
your export of shoes and boots and 
leather products has been a constantly 
increasing one. Under the moderate 
duty of 15 per cent. on hides the shoe 
and leather manufacturers of the United 
States are not only prosperous at home 
but they are extending their markets 
abroad. Yet you have selected this es- 
pecially prosperous interest as the first 
to which you will extend the benefaction 
of free raw material. Vindicate the re- 
peal of the duty on hides and then comes 
the repeal of the duty on wool! There 
is more justice, more wisdom, more sub- 
stantial relief in repealing the duty on 
wool than there is in repealing the duty 
on hides. The wool account in every 
home will be five times the shoe account. 
Woolen clothes cost at the lowest esti- 
mate five times the price of shoes, and 
if you are seeking to relieve the con- 
sumer, and will only relieve him by first 
relieving the manufacturer, take the 
duty off of wool rather than hides. The 
Republican party cannot stand still. It 
must go forward, or it must go back. 
You will either be compelled to restore 
the duty on hides or you will be driven 
by your own logic to repeal the duty on 
wool. And when you touch that woolen 
schedule—to borrow the figure of the 
Senator from Rhode Island—the arch 
falls, because the woolen schedule is the 
keystone. 





PRACTICAL STATESMANSHIP. 





About a quarter of a century ago the 
newspapers were full of cheap jokes 
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about Tim Campbell, and occasionally 
they printed a bright remark made by 
Tim Campbell. In fact, the Hon. Timo- 
thy J. Campbell had a mother wit that 
helped him in many a struggle. Mr. 
Campbell voted with Randall against the 
Morrison bill, and was taxed with party 
irregularity. His defense was as “short, 
sharp and decisive’ as General Mc- 
Clellan could have wished. “I voted 
against the bill because it would have 
thrown fifty thousand people in my own 
district out of work.” 

There is meat in a common sense 
answer like this. Campbell had no apol- 
ogies to offer. Among the Republican 
Congressmen of today there are men 
who lack his firmness. Loose talk about 
broad views on tariff reform, a dread of 
being called a hide-bound Protectionist, 
and such considerations have weight 
with weak-kneed Republicans. If every 
man in Congress would state his case as 
plainly and bluntly as Campbell did the 
American workingman would be in bet- 
ter condition than he is today. 


PAYNE ON THE TARIFF. 





From an Interview in the New York 
Tribune. 


“The tariff bill has been a law just 
a little over a week. That is too 
short a time to permit accurate pre- 
dictions or estimates. It is expected 
that the imports will increase within 
the next few months because of the 
lowered duties on many articles. A 
number of importers have delayed 
their shipments in order to get ad- 
vantage of the lower rates. It 1s 
impossible to judge accurately the 
probable revenue producing qualities 
of this law under the present im- 
portations. They are certain to fall 
off to some extent after the first rush 
of trade is over. I am satisfied, 
however, up to date, but I shall 
anxiously await further develop- 
ments, for I have predicted and am 
convinced that the law will become 
an excellent revenue producer.” 

In discussing the bill itself, Mr. 
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Payne said: “It is not the identical 
bill I would have written had I been 
supreme in the matter, but I did not 
expect such an outcome when I be- 
gan work on the measure. I had my 
own ideas, but there were nearly five 
hundred other men in Congress who 
also had ideas and who were as 
much entitled to them as myself. I 
was forced to compromise on some 
schedules and almost every man in 
Congress was forced to do likewise. 
Such important legislation as a tar- 
iff bill simply means a series of com- 
promises. I am convinced that it is 
a good bill and one that will bring 
prosperity to the country. If it 
turns out otherwise, there will be no 
man in the country more disap- 
pointed and regretful than myself. 
Since June, 1908, I have done little 
else but work on the tariff, I have 
eaten with it and slept with it and I 
am frank to say that I am glad to be 
rid of it. 

“In my opinion the so-called pro- 
gressives misplaced a great deal of 
their energy. They expended it in 
destructive criticism of the measure 
and demanded too much. They 
seemed unwilling to compromise, as 
all the rest of us had to do. They 
did work with the majority in an 
effort to harmonize all differences 
and at the same time make the bill 
as palatable as possible to the entire 
country, but criticised every portion 
of the measure which was not en- 
tirely satisfactory to them. The 
Payne bill is the best bill that we 
could have passed. It was near de- 
feat at one time in the House, which 
shows how necessary the comprom- 
ises were. It is a bill that answers, 
as weil as it was possible for Con- 
gress to answer it, the voice of the 
entire country. No section secured 
all that it asked, no section has been 
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left uncared for. The bill will be 
criticised, perhaps severely, but this 
criticism will make no impression on 
the people, unless the law proves to 
be a bad one.” 


FREE TRADE HUMBUGGERY. 


a rr 


From the San Francisco Chronicle. 

The settlement of the tariff ques- 
tion on some kind of a basis makes 
opportune a few reflections on the 
humbuggery which has character- 
ized the operations of the free trad- 
ers, who have professed to be moved 
solely with regard to the demands of 
“exasperated consumers.” Now the 
“Chronicle” makes bold to say that 
not ten consumers in the United 
States could be got together who, as 
consumers, have given tariff matters 
a thought from any desire or expec- 
tation of a reduction of prices follow- 
ing a reduction of duty on articles 
of ordinary consumption. Most 
consumers are also producers of 
something salable, and, as a rule, 
have hoped that the duties of the 
Dingley act would be retained or 
increased, and particularly is that 
the case in California, whose most 
important interests are bound up in 
the protective system—a fact which 
some alleged Republican papers 
have been unable to comprehend. 
The whole campaign for “revision 
downward” has been inspired, di- 
rected and paid for by middlemen of 
some kind, who have never had the 
slightest intent that any “consumer” 
should benefit by any reduction 
which could be jammed through 
Congress. 

One of the frankest and funniest 
confessions of participation in this 
humbuggery which one may hope to 
see is afforded by our free trade con- 
temporary of this city—we believe 
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we can no longer properly refer to 
it as our Democratic contemporary 
—which having been for months en- 
gaged in lurid denunciations of the 
Dingley act and the doctrine of pro- 
tection, now gleefully declares its de- 
light in the escape of California 
from the disaster which our contem- 
porary did its best to bring about. 
Its delirium of joy over its failure 
to break up California industries is 
best expressed by the head lines of 
its article, some of which we repro- 
duce without the big type: 

New tariff will aid California pro- 
ducer. 

Wines, lemons and hops will benefit 
greatly because of increased protection. 


Shoes will not be cheaper in spite of 
free hides. 

Labor is not affected as no cut in 
wages is threatened. 

Lumber will be no cheaper in spite of 
the reduced duty. 

Coal will still sell at $10 a ton; the 
importer will pocket the 22 cents per 
ton reduction in the tariff. 

Oil will not be handicapped by the free 
petroleum clause. California wells un- 
able to supply local demand. 

Retarded enterprises will now spring 
into life. 


The Payne-Aldrich bill is sub- 
stantially the Dingley act, with some 
inconsistencies rectified, and a few 
special reductions made to annoy 
some big trusts. Our contem- 
porary rejoices in the increased pro- 
tection given to our own industries, 
and confesses that where reductions 
have been made no benefit will come 
to the consumer. Great is humbug. 
An instance of it was exposed in the 
Senate, as is shown by the following 
from a Washington dispatch: 


Hale then sent to the desk a circular 
letter from the committee of ten ap- 
pointed at the National Tariff Conven- 
tion held in Indianapolis last spring for 
the purpose of promoting tariff commis- 
sion legislation. It announced that $2s,- 
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000 would be required to get a bill 
through Congress, and requested the re- 
cipients of the circular to see that their 
newspapers were filled with interviews 
and editorials favorable to a tariff com- 
mission. 

“That is your high-toned agitation,” 
remarked Hale, bowing to Beveridge, 
and then taking his seat. 

There is not, has not been, and 
will not be any general wish of the 
people for revision downward. The 
whole agitation has been organized 
and directed in the interest of mid- 
dlemen. 


A WESTERN OPINION OF 
ALDRICH. 





From the Mt. Clemens (Mich.) Monitor. 


Mr. Aldrich has been for years an 
object of the vilification of uplift 
magazines, Chautauqua windbags, 
and the yellow and dude press. So 
constant has this been that many 
sane people have become possessed 
of the idea that the Rhode Island 
Senator was a mere agent for East- 
ern corporations and was ready at 
any time to offer his country a sac- 
rifice to corporate and personal 
greed. 

The debates in the Senate have 
brought Aldrich out so that his size 
is revealed. Without flamboyancy, 
without oratorical graces, without 
the faintest desire to play to the gal- 
leries, he has shown himself the 
strongest man in the Senate in the 
Tariff discussion. As the Republi- 
can leader he goes steadily ahead in 
the great work of maintaining a 
Tariff for Protection. He is cheer- 
ful and serene. He does not allow 
himself to be angered or the course 
that he has laid down embarrassed 
by the bores, the blackguards, the 
blatherskites, or the empty-headed 
rhetoricians, with their meaningless 
mouthings about “the consumer.” 
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Senator Aldrich believes that the 
best thing we can do for “the con- 
sumer’ in this country of ours is to 
give him an opportunity to abun- 
dantly earn the things that he con- 
sumes. He remembers ‘what we 
should all remember (but are in- 
clined to forget) that we had a “re- 
vision downward” some years ago. 
Things were low enough in price, 
but “the consumer” didn’t have any- 
thing to consume. 

Senator Aldrich is human, like 
other men, and it is quite possible 
that, like other men, he has faults 
peculiar to his environment. But he 
is a constructive statesman, just the 
same, and after the ball is over, 
after the guests have gone, the 
country will realize what it owes to 
the quiet, clear-visioned, patriotic 
Senator of Rhode Island. 


OUR FOREIGN TRADE. 





BY WALTFR J. BALLARD. 


Exclusive of the trade both ways 
with our over seas possessions (ex- 
cept the Philippines) completed fig- 
ures of the foreign commerce of the 
United States in 1909 fiscal year 
(June 30), as compiled by the Bu- 
reau of Statistics of the Department 
of Commerce and Labor, show a 


total of $3,210,298,309. 
The analysis is: 














Merchandise exports.++-++-++- $1,663,126,908 
Gold exported...+ sseeeeeeceeecree 91,531,818 
Silver exported. ..-ssceecececeeess 55,082,192 

Total exports.+- see seeeeees $1,810,340,918 
Merchandise imports ...-+. «++. $1,311,948,592 
Gold imported......++sccccccccees 44,053,989 
Silver imported. ....-.eseeescccees 43,954,810 

Total imports... 1.0. seer veces $1,399,957,391 





Total foreign commerce for the 
YOAT cece eee sceccecceeeees $3,210,298,309 


There we have a foreign trade of 
over $10,000,000 a day for each of 
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the three hundred working days of 
the year. 

It must be remembered, too, that 
while our imports in 1909 fiscal year 
exceeded those of 1908 fiscal year 
by $117,606,800 in value, the in- 
crease in quantities was propor- 
tionately much larger, lower prices 
prevailing in nearly all the classes 
and articles, and that a very large 
part of them were of materials for 
use in our factories, creating more 
work, more wages, and more profits. 

Merchandise exports in 1909 fis- 
cal year were $197,000,000 less in 
value than in 1908 fiscal year, but 
deducting the $117,000,000 increase 
in merchandise imports, our total 
foreign trade came only $80,000,000 
short of 1908. The exports were 
larger than in any fiscal year, except 
1906, 1907 and 1908. 

The imports exceeded in value 
those of any fiscal year, except 
1907. 

Here is the merchandise export 
and import record for the past six 
fiscal years: 


Fiscal year Export Import 

1909 -+--- $1,663,126,908...--- $1,311,948,592 
1908 ....-- 1,860,773,340-+-++- 1,194,341,792 
1907 oesess 1,880,851,708---+-- 1,434,421,425 
1906 ..++-- 1,743,864,500+.s06 1,226,562,446 
IQ05 ------ 1,518,561,666...... 1,117,513,071 
KOGA) a nea ss 1,460,827,271 «+e. 991,087,371 

Combined the showing is: 

ele ne ee $2,975,075,500 
TQO8 -weceecscseccccscecccecs 3,055,115,138 
BOM a eid cv en scien See's eclaeed 3)315;272,503 
TQOG. coc ccesscccce cesses once 2,970,426,946 
BQOS son cen ccsece cesses esse 2,636,074,737 
TQOA ss cvcccccscscccssscscece 2,451,914,042 








Total trade for six years..--$17,403,879,466 

Yearly averagetrade........ 2,900,646,578 

There is a foreign trade, in mer- 
chandise alone, of nearly $10,000,- 
ooo for each of the working days of 
the six consecutive years. 

Out of that six years’ trade the 
yearly balances in our favor were: 
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1909s scccreu aeileiard eae iaiyiale oe was $351,178,316 
TQOS «sigs a sieyaipie ie mietnle wien at eels) 66,431,554 
LQOT d'c's'qaceie ow wrens Malaale cig ¢ W's's 446,329,653 
TQOGOs w\e'die aleutate nie a nla wae detain etehe 517,302,054 
QOS «60a sce side asisialweld e) adid pein! 401,048,595 
1QQG «+ 0 <9 a Hele eninge Kine 6 yin oases 469,739,900 

Total gain in six years....... $2,852,130,072 
Average yearly gain... .’ +. 475,355,012 


We have reason to congratulate 
ourselves and to be spurred on to 
increased selling effort, when we 
learn by these official figures that 
our foreign trade in merchandise 
only, has brought us more than $1,- 
500,000 of foreign gold, or its equiv- 
alent, each of the 1,800 working 
days of the past six fiscal years. 


JOHNSON’S SECTIONAL 
ISSUE. 





From the New York Tribune. 


Governor John A. Johnson of 
Minnesota indulged in an unshack- 
eled flight of fancy when he told an 
audience at the Alaska-Yukon- 
Pacific exposition that the West was 
“shackeled” to the East, and ad- 
vised the people of the states from 
Minnesota to Washington to rise in 
their might and break the odious 
bonds of Eastern dependence. Most 
of his hearers must have been sur- 
prised at the news that they were 
wearing irons forged east of the 
Mississippi. Mr. Johnson says that 
they are, however, and that they 
have been tyrannically prevented 
from enjoying “that fair share of in- 
fluence in the halls of Congress and 
in the administration of national af- 
fairs to which they are entitled by 
every law of common sense, as well 
as of political economy.” We do 
not know what representation in 
Congress the Far Western states 
are entitled to by the laws of com- 
mon sense and political economy; 
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but we do know that they are en- 
joying a relatively greater represen- 
tation in Congress and in the Elec- 
toral College than any other section 
of the country in proportion to pop- 
ulation. Take the ten states of 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Mon- 
tana, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, 
Nevada, Idaho, Oregon and Wash- 
ington, They had in goo a total 
population of 3,018,721—about one- 
twenty-fifth of the population of the 
forty-six states of the Union. Yet 
they are represented in the Senate 
by twenty votes—five-twenty-thirds 
of the membership of that body. 
They send seventeen members to 
the lower house of Congress—one- 
twenty-third of its membership. 
They cast thirty-seven votes in the 
Electoral College-—a little over one- 
thirteenth of its total vote. In pro- 
portion to population, therefore, the 
Far West has been over-represented 
rather than under-represented at 
Washington. The voters in the ten 
states mentioned exercise more po- 
litical power relatively than do the 
voters in the more densely populated 
Eastern states. 

Governor Johnson wishes, appar- 
ently, to raise a new sectional issue. 
But he has chosen a group of states 
to work on in which sectionalism is 
next to impossible to preach, be- 
cause those states are themselves 
estranged and divided in their ma- 
terial and political interests. Minne- 
sota, Iowa, Nebraska and North 
Dakota have little in common with 
the states of the Rocky Mountain 
group. They are in the main tree- 
less, well tilled and without mineral 
resources, while mines, forests and 
ranges are the bases of prosperity 
in the mountain region. The an- 
tagonism of interests was clearly 
shown in the disputes over tariff 
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legislation at the session of Con- 
gress just ended. Iowa, Minne- 
sota, Kansas, Nebraska and North 
Dakota were arrayed against Wyo- 
ming, Idaho, Montana, Utah and 
Nevada, the first group favoring a 
stiff reduction of tariff rates and the 
second group standing for no abate- 
ment at all in duties. Even when 
the great free silver coinage wave 
swept over the Far West and al- 
most overwhelmed the Republican 
party in the mountain section, 
Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota, 
Oregon and California repudiated 
free coinage and allied themselves 
with Eastern against Western and 
Southern sentiment. There will be 
no new outbreak of sectionalism 
west of the Mississippi, because 
there is no field there for that sort 
of agitation. Most of the Far West- 
ern states would feel more comfort- 
able “shackeled” politically to the 
East or the Middle West than 
“shackeled” to one another. 


—-— 


CONSTITUTIONAL AMEND- 
MENTS. 


From the Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

It is a very simple thing for Congress 
to propose an amendment to the Consti- 
tution; its ratification, under ordinary 
conditions, is a long and uncertain proc- 
ess. It requires the affirmative action of 
the legislatures of three-fourths of all 
the States, that is, of at least thirty-five 
States, at the present time, or of seventy 
distinct legislative houses. The framers 
of the Constitution did not intend that it 
should be easily subject to tinkering, and 
while the additional section now pro- 
posed is numbered as the sixteenth, the 
Constitution has, in fact, been amended 
only six times, the first ten amendments 
—to supply recognized omissions—hav- 
ing been proposed by the first Congress 
before the original Constitution had been 
ratified by all of the States. 
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DID ADAM SMITH SPIKE HIS OWN GUNS? 


By Roland Ringwalt. 


A generation ago many Free 
Traders spoke of Adam Smith’s 
“Wealth of Nations” as though it 
were unanswerable and _ infallible, 
quietly ignoring the fact that Smith 
himself pronounced it to be inferior 
to his “Theory of Moral Senti- 
ments.’ Industrial conditions have 
so changed that a large part of “The 
Wealth of Nations” is obsolete. 
Then, too, with all his acuteness 
Smith fell into sundry errors which 
even his most zealous disciples can- 
not overlook. It is, however, nat- 
ural and even laudable in Free Trad- 
ers to get all the comfort they can 
out of Adam Smith. He was a gen- 
uine philosopher, a master of style, 
a man of rare intellectual honesty, 
and a true friend of humanity. Con- 
ceding his merits, and conceding his 
manifest leaning toward Free Trade, 
it is doubly valuable to note that 
Smith saw much which his followers 
have refused to see. 

The most famous Protective stat- 
ute in the history of the English 
speaking world is the British Act of 
Navigation. In brief, the object of 
the law was to confine the trade oi 
Great Britain to British ships. 
This measure bore heavily upon 
Holland, then the great carrying 
nation of the world, and was bitterly 
resented by the colonists. It was a 
harsh statute, harshly enforced, and 
there was no trading port in Europe 
that did not utter its grievances. 
Yet the law did what its framers 
sought to do; it built up British su- 
premacy upon the ocean, it devei- 
oped a seagoing commerce that 
could not have been developed by 
other means. 


Our American tariffs are modern 
and the mild spirit of modern legis- 
lation appears in them. The Act of 
Navigation, on the other hand, was 
born in a sterner age; it dates from 
days of pressgangs for the common 
sailor, and gates bearing the heads 
of insurgent nobles. In the seven- 
teenth century, Cromwell massacred 
Irish prisoners, witnesses were put 
to the torture, cruel things were 
done and suffered as matters of 
course. The Navigation Act was 
passed by legislators who meant to 
build up the power of England upon 
the salt water, to make Englishmen 
as great upon the ocean as Romans 
had ever been upon the land. Ask 
any intelligent reader or any 
thoughtful schoolboy to name ten 
important laws passed by English- 
speaking legislators and the Act of 
Navigation will be on every list. 

If today a rich New Yorker is 
delayed for half an hour while the 
inspectors look at his baggage, or ii 
an actress is compelled to produce 
some hidden diamonds the Free 
Trade press bewails the cruelty of 
Protection. One might suppose 
that Adam Smith would be ex- 
tremely severe in his criticisms of the 
Act of Navigation, but his comments 
are praise with faint condemnation. 
He says that England and Hoiland 
were on bad terms with each other, 
and adds: “It is not impossible, 
therefore, that some of the regula- 
tions of this famous act may have 
proceeded from national animosity. 
They are as wise, however, as if they 
had all been dictated by the most de- 
liberate wisdom. National animosity 
at that particular time aimed at the 
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very same object which the most de- 
liberate wisdom would have recom- 
mended, the diminution of the naval 
power of Holland, the only naval 
power which could endanger the 
security of England. 

Were a Free Trade speaker of 
today in his anti-tariff harangues to 
adopt a tone so mild as this the gal- 
leries would be surprised, yet this is 
not all. Smith falis back into the 
regular Free Trade vein; he thinks 
that the Act interferes with buying 
cheap and selling dear, but the 
mighty fleet of British ships, the 
white sails from the Mediterranean 
to Mexico, from the Bay of Biscay to 
the Bay of Bengal, appealed to him, 
and he says: “As defence, however, 
is of much more importance than 
opulence, the Act of Navigation is, 
perhaps, the wisest of all the com- 
mercial regulations of England.” 
Such is the summing up of Adam 
Smith. The greatest of all Free 
Traders does not like the greatest of 
all Protective measures, and yet he 
considers it “‘the wisest of all the 
commercial regulations of England.” 

Every effective tariff act that 
Great Britain or this country has 
ever passed has interfered with 
somebody who wished to buy cheap 
and sell dear. Abstractly, Smith un- 
doubtedly leaned to Free Trade, yet 
he could see what the Act of Navi- 
gation had done toward building up 
the vast merchant marine of Great 
Britain. The statutes that have built 
up our iron and steel works, our tex- 
tile industries, our glass and pottery 
plants would not receive from him 
the loud censure they have received 
from his admirers. The legislation 
that has kept our coast trade and 
our lake trade in our own hands, the 
measures that have enabled us to 
make our own guns and our own 
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armor plate might seem to him the- 
oretically objectionable, and yet their 
results would appeal to his canny 
Scotch head. 

Rightly read, Smith gives little 
comfort to Free Traders. He be- 
lieved in Free Trade, that is, he be- 
lieved in Free Trade as we all believe 
in universal peace between nations. 
Yet, though we read the reports of 
Hague Conferences, we do not favor 
the scuttling of warships and the dis- 
banding of armies. Adam Smith’s 
Free Trade was academic and ideal; 
he could see that there were practi- 
cal arguments for the system he 
theoretically disliked. If Professor 
Sumner or Professor Perry, or Mr. 
Wells or Mr. Watterson had ever 
said that Hamilton’s report on man- 
ufactures was the masterpiece among 
our official documents he would have 
been cast out by all his Free Trade 
brethren. Yet this concession would 
not have been more striking than the 
words of Adam Smith: “The Act of 
Navigation is, perhaps, the wisest of 
all the commercial regulations of 
England.” 


NO DOWNWARD REVISION 
PLEDGE. 





From the Indianola (Iowa) Herald. 

The Republican platform never even 
intimated directly or indirectly a senti- 
ment pledging the party to a revision of 
tariff schedules downward. Taft in his 
speeches said that the party was pledged 
to a revision of the tariff, and in that re- 
vision, if it found any article upon which 
the tariff was unnecessarily high, it 
should be lowered, and in the case of 
articles not sufficiently protected the 
tariff on such should be raised. Con- 
gressman W. P. Hepburn said recently 
that if the platform meant anything, it 
meant revising the tariff upwards. It 
was the insurgents and Democrats who 
interpreted the Republican platform to 
mean a tariff for revenue only revision. 
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SOME TARIFF HISTORY. 





Robert Ellis Thompson in the Irish World. 


The experience of 1775-83 made 
all Americans Protectionists, and led 
President Washington to repeat at 
every opening of a session in Con- 
gress his recommendation of Protec- 
tion to home industry as a measure 
of national defence. 

Our “national policy” dates from 
the beginnings of our national gov- 
ernment. Even although independ- 
ent, the country had no such goy- 
ernment until the adoption of the 
Constitution in 1789. 

Till that time each State did as it 
pleased in the matter; and Pennsyl- 
vania and Maryland headed the 
Protectionist column. The Consti- 
tution was adopted to put an end to 
the industrial confusion and misery 
which resulted from this—“to pro- 
vide for the common defence and to 
promote the general welfare.” And 
the very first of the powers con- 
ferred by the Constitution upon 
Congress was that of levying import 
duties “to pay the debts, and provide 
‘for the common defence and the 
general welfare of the United 
States.” 

James Madison reported to the 
first Congress a bill to levy tariff 
duties “for the payment of the debts 
and the encouragement and protec- 
tion of the manufacturers” of the 
new nation. 

The first great State paper pre- 
pared for the new Government was 
Alexander Hamilton’s Treasury Re- 
port of 1791 on the need and the use 
of the Protectionist policy. 

One of the immigrants to 
America, who exerted a marked in- 
fluence in Europe, was the Wurtem- 
berger Friedrich List. He came to 
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this country to study society in the 
making, and he published “Outline 
of American Political Economy” in 
our city in 1827. This thin pamphlet 
contains the pith of his later book, 
written in German, and published 
after his return to Germany. He 
shows that nations are industrial as 
well as political units, and that no 
country can maintain its integrity 
and independence, while it allows it- 
self to be made dependent upon the 
workshop of other countries for 
supplies of necessary articles. 

In Germany his writings and his 
influence were useful in creating a 
Customs Union for the whole coun- 
try, with protective duties to stimu- 
late the growth of manufactures. 
The English sneered at this as an at- 
tempt to “spin and weave” the one 
hundred and thirty-seven independ- 
ent subdivisions of Germany into a 
united country. But the historians 
of the unification of Germany agree 
that the Customs Union (Zollverein) 
begun by Friedrich List made pos- 
sible the unity achieved in 1871. 
And when Germany for a time de- 
parted from Friedrich List’s princi- 
ples, under the influence of English 
economists, Bismarck brought her 
back to them in 1879. Today that 
great economist is the guiding star 
of German practice; and I recently 
was visited by a German professor, 
who came to America to collect ma- 
terial for a full biography of Fried- 
rich List. 

In America it did seem, at one 
time, as if Protection was to be a 
dividing rather than a uniting influ- 
ence. No part of the country was 
more zealous for it than were those 
Southern States, which clung to 
slavery after it had been abolished in 
the Northern States. 
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As late as 1816 the South, under 
the leadership of Mr. Calhoun, voted 
pretty solidly for protective duties, 
while New England, under that of 
Daniel Webster, voted against them. 
But experience showed that manu- 
factures could not be developed in 
the Slave States. The negro could 
not be taught the delicate manipula- 
tion involved in the care of machin- 
ery; and the poor whites would not 
work except as necessity compelled 
them, since labor was the badge of 
servitude. Hence the array of the 
South against Protection as if it 
were meant for the North alone, and 
the attempt of South Carolina, with 
the support of adjacent States, to 
“nullify” the Tariff of 1832. 

From that date, for some half a 
century, the South generally main- 
tained its hostility to Protection, and 
even forbade recourse to it in the 
Constitution of the Confederate 
States. But for a quarter of a cen- 
tury past she has been discovering 
the mistake of her earlier leaders. 
Through free labor she is attaining 
a high position as a manufacturing 
region, and is thus returning to her 
first and sound position. 





From the New York Tribune. 


Our esteemed contemporary, The 
New York Times, is certainly suf- 
fering from an aggravated hallucina- 
tion when it argues that the country 
never approved and does not now 
approve the policy of protection. 
The Times says that the Republican 
program of protection was “foisted 
on the country in the first instance 
by what was in effect a trick.” It 
explains that during the Civil War 
“very nigh taxes for purely revenue 
purposes were levied on all sorts of 
American manufactures, and, as was 
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but just, compensatory duties on 
competing foreign imports were en- 
acted, with some additions for reve- 
nue.” Subsequently The Times con- 
tinues, when the internal taxes were 
abandoned the tariff taxes were re- 
tained “as a result of purely Con- 
gressional action, on which the peo- 
ple never expressed and never had a 
remote chance to express a specific 
judgment.” Since the war only two 
Presidential elections, according to 
our contemporary’s view, have been 
decided on the issue of protection 
versus non-protection. These were 
the election of 1888, when President 
Harrison was chosen, but polled a 
minority of the popular vote, and the 
election of 1892, when Mr. Cleveland 
was elected for the second time by a 
large popular as well as an electoral 
majority. 

It will astonish most students of 
American history to hear that the 
first protective tariff was an emer- 
gency Civil War measure. From 
the beginning of the government 
there have been protective tariff laws, 
and the Whig party in Henry Clay’s 
time was as regularly protectionist 
as the Republican party is now. 
The Whigs, when in power, laid 
protective duties on imports, while 
the Democratic party, controlled by 
the slave labor interest, favored as 
free entry as possible of European 
manufactures. The Morrill tariff 
law, the first law of the sort credited 
to the Republican party, was not a 
War emergency measure. It was en- 
acted by the Congress elected in 
1858, when secession was considered 
only a distant possibility. It was 
passed by the House of Representa- 
tives on May 11, 1860, six months 
before Lincoln was elected. It was 
held up in the Senate until February 
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21, 1861. It was signed by Presi- 
dent Buchanan on March 2, 1861, 
and therefore antedated the incom- 
ing of the Lincoln administration 
and the attack on Fort Sumter. It 
was not an accident of war, but a de- 
liberate effort to repair the damage 
done to American industries by the 
Democratic low tariff of 1857. 

The Morrill tariff stood from 1861 
to 1883 because it represented the 
nationalistic policy of the Republi- 
can party. That policy was not seri- 
ously threatened until the seceded 
states had regained control of their 
own affairs and, with a largely in- 
creased representation in Congress 
and the electoral college, due to the 
emancipation of the slaves, had 
again become a powerful factor in 
national politics. The Solid South, 
allied with a few Democratic states 
in the North, attempted to reapply 
the old Southern doctrine of free 
trade with Europe, and thus revived 
an issue which had been dormant for 
more than twenty years. They 
forced the tariff issue to the front in 
1886, 1888, 1890 and 18092, and at last 
won a victory more disastrous to the 
cause of anti-protection than all its 
previous defeats. Whatever other 
party issues have come and gone be- 
tween 1860 and Igog, there was 
never a time in that period when the 
Republican party did not stand ex- 
plicitly for protection. No voter 
who supported a Republican na- 
tional ticket ever had the slightest 
reason to doubt that the Republican 
party would uphold the general 
tariff program exemplified in the 
Morrill law and elaborated in the 
tariff commission law of 1883, the 
McKinley law of 1890 and the Ding- 
ley law of 1897. 

To say that the protective policy 
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has not been indorsed in every na- 
tional victory won by the Republi- 
can party is to ignore one of the 
most obvious facts in American po- 
litical history. To maintain that the 
protection program has not gained 
the general approval of the country 
is to ignore an equally obvious po- 
litical fact. Where are the succes- 
sors of the Democratic chieftains of 
the 80s and gos, who attempted to 
turn back the hands on the clock of 
national development? They have 
left no heirs, and their cherished 
ideas are ridiculed and repudiated by 
the Democrats who frame the 
party’s policy today. There is no 
vigorous anti-protection party left, 
and were the Democratic party to 
try to repeat the campaigns of 1888 
and 1892 it would find only a beg- 
garly minority of the nation behind 
it.- Many Southern Democratic 
states are now firmly protectionist. 
An admirable and progressive North 
Carolina newspaper, The Charlotte 
Observer, remarked on that point: 
“About North Carolina we will say 
this: That if all the people who are 
glad their tariff interests are in the 
hands of Congressmen from other 
sections and not in the hands of 
Congressmen from the Democratic 
South were to vote as they feel the 
State would go Republican by a 
heavy majority.” 

The same thing is true of Florida, 
Louisiana, Georgia, Virginia and 
Tennessee. Not only is protection, 
rationally applied, accepted by the 
Republican States as a wise and an 
advantageous policy, but the South, 
which formerly hated the very name 
protection, has come to see that a 
fair and scientific adjustment of tariff 
duties will work out for its own ma- 
terial benefit as well as for the bene- 
fit of the country at large. 
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From the San Francisco Chronicle. 


A protective tariff cannot endure 
in this country except upon the prin- 
ciple of fair protection to all inter- 
ests worthy of protection. Espe- 
cially it cannot endure if the farmers 
of the country are compelled to buy 
well-protected manufactures while 
they are themselves deprived of pro- 
tection on the plea that raw materi- 
als must be free. Raw materials for 
use in a protected country ought to 
be as well protected as the manufac- 
tures, and as for the export trade, 
there are ways of assisting the ex- 
porters without depriving the pro- 
ducers of raw material of their legiti- 
mate advantage within their own 
country. If there are strong indus- 
tries or populous sections which ex- 
pect protection on what they have to 
sell without allowing equal protec- 
tion on what they have to buy they 
will be disappointed. The followers 
of every industry which is thrown to 
the dogs will become. the most ener- 
getic free traders in the country. 

Petroleum is now and always has 
been on the free list, except that 
coming from countries which impose 
a duty on American petroleum. Oil 
from such countries pays the same 
duty that is collected on American 
oil, “Free oil’ in the present con- 
test means the removal of the coun- 
tervailing duty. Mexico, for exam- 
ple, has a substantial duty on petro- 
leum, and consequently Mexican oil 
is dutiable. Mexican oil will be ad- 
mitted here free of duty, while our 
oil will remain excluded from Mex- 
ico. The alleged object is to “jab 
Standard Oil.” Now the Standard 
Oil Company’s position does not de- 
pend on the tariff, but on its organ- 
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ization. The Standard Oil men are 
far abler business men than Con- 
gress or the President, and in any 
contest with those interests the lat- 
ter will win every time. It is highly 
improbable that the Standard Oil 
Company cares whether there is free 
oil or not. If it does care it would 
very likely prefer the free oil, as it 
controls, or will control, as many of 
the Mexican oil fields as it desires, 
and, with cheap Mexican labor, will 
expect larger profits than it gets 
now. 

For whoever imagines that any of 
the reductions or removal of duties 
that are proposed will benefit con- 
sumers is unwise. Prices will re- 
main as they are. The profits of the 
reduction, if any, will go to foreign 
producers or to middlemen. The 
loss, in the case of oil, will fall upon 
the owners of American oil wells, 
and in case of free hides, on the 
farmers and stock-growers. And 
they will get even at the first oppor- 
tunity. 


THE COST OF LIVING. 





From the New Bedford Standard. 

A good deal is said about the in- 
creased cost of living. The com- 
plaint comes unceasingly that every- 
thing costs so much. What one 
doesn’t hear said so often is that 
most of us want so many things, and 
want them so good, and so comfort- 
able, and so attractive, and so many 
of them at one and the same time. 
We have grown so accustomed to 
having all these good things that we 
have made ourselves believe that 
they are all necessary, and order 
them as lavishly as though they 
were indispensable; and when we 
pay the bills some of us whistle and 
exclaim over the increased cost of 
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living, not stopping to analyze the 
account or to add up necessities on 
one side and luxuries on the other. 
But truth to tell, though food is 
higher, and rent is higher, and some 
sorts of clothing are higher, the 
items that account for the chief in- 
crease in what is loosely spoken of 
as the cost of living are those that 
are had to make life easy and pleas- 
ant, and to gratify the desire for “a 
good time.” 

Anybody whose mind can go back 
clearly for thirty years does not 
need to be told how lavish is this 
period over that. It is well remem- 
bered that when the street cars were 
first introduced, any consideration 
of their convenience was inevitably 
coupled with some comment about 
how fast the fares counted up. Now 
the cars are freely used by people 
who would be better off to walk, and 
the nickels go as easily as though 
riding were indeed unavoidable. 
And while the cars seem essential to 
some, others find their own convey- 
ance quite as necessary to comfort, 
in ever growing proportion, and it is 
all counted in with the cost of living; 
and the two-dollar theatre tickets, 
and the expense of much traveling, 
and the patronage of high grade 
hotels, and the employment of much 
house and personal service, all go in 
to make the cost of living high 
enough finally to bring forth com- 
plaint. And the people who don’t 
travel or ride in motor cars or hire 
all the work done for them or have 
course dinners every day, still have 
more and better than they used to 
have or than their “people” had be- 
fore them, and they, too, sigh over 
the increased cost of living. 

They are so used to the good 
things they are having every day, 
and they keep their mind so stirred 
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up with desire for more good things, 
that it is hard to convince them that 
much of the increased cost of living, 
as they persist too inclusively in 
terming it, isn’t necessary; and it 
wouldn’t be easy to convince them 
that they could get along without a 
lot of things and a lot of doing that 
is now theirs, and that they could 
doubtless have as much fun watch- 
ing their bank account swell as they 
now have in spending money for 
extras. Until they have looked into 
the thing for themselves and begun 
to retrench in spending, they won’t 
believe it. 

‘Statistics do not readily yield 
themselves as proof on so personal a 
point; but in the single fact that last 
year three persons traveled in Pull- 
man cars to every one who paid for 
a parlor or sleeping car ten years 
ago, and that $3 were spent for this 
extra convenience to every one so 
spent a decade ago, suggests some- 
thing: of the spread of the ease and 
plenty doctrine. The year 1908 was 
set down as a hard-times time, and 
yet it is a fact that 18,000,000 travel- 
ers paid $30,000,000 for accommoda- 
tions in Pullman cars. That was an 
expenditure of $30,000,000 more 
than was necessary to get them to 
their destination. Parlor cars for 
long distance journeys and sleepers 
for night travel may be counted 
necessities, but there never would 
be so much parlor-car riding on 
brief trips if it were not indeed a 
lavish age. 





From the New York Commercial, 

The inevitable effects of the rise 
in the price of wheat are in evidence 
all over the world, and especially in 
those countries which make exten- 
sive use of wheat products and im- 
port more or less of the cereal. The 
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increased cost of living is apparent 
everywhere, and discussion of it 
wherever men and women meet was 
never so widespread and so serious 
as now. 

In London, so the newspapers 
there report, the ordinary four-pound 
loaf of bread is now selling at 6 1/2 
pence, where the regular price until 
recently was only 4 1/2 pence—an 
advance of almost 50 per cent. and 
a something that means much in 
London families that buy their bread 
ready-made. Across the Channel, 
in Paris, the two-kilogramme loaves 
have been advanced to 85 centimes, 
the former rate having been 80 cen- 
times; a hundred-weight of wheat in 
France up to a few months ago 
could be bought for 22 1/2 francs, 
but today the price is 27 francs—a 
rise of 20 per cent. Since the be- 
ginning of the present year the 
price of a 157-kilogramme sack 
of flour in Paris has risen from 
50 francs to 59 francs—largely 
because of fear that the next 
wheat crop might prove poor. 
Whatever the excuse for the fear, 
there is no escaping the fact of the 
present high price. Meat has kept 
step in the advance in France, beef, 
veal, mutton and pork all showing 
higher prices than the average for 
twenty years past. 

Popular unrest under this burden 
was never so noticeable here in the 
United States as now. A thousand- 
and-one articles that constitute items 
in household expenses, necessities 
and luxuries alike, and whose cost 
has no relation whatever to the 
price of wheat are abnormally in- 
creased in price and without any ap- 
parent reason for it in most in- 
stances. Take peaches, for instance. 
The supply in and around New York 
had come, up to a week or so ago, 
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chiefly from Georgia, Delaware and 
States to the south of us; last week, 
however, the press despatches an- 
nounced that the first shipment of 
the New Jersey peach crop of 1909 
would go forward to market that 
day—that the fruit was “unusually 
fine” in all parts of the State and the 
crop “enormous.” 

In spite of this, however, the re- 
tail price of peaches in and about 
New York continues to hold at a 
point where a basket of only fair 
fruit costs about a cent and a half 
for each peach in! it! They are be- 
yond the means of the vast majority 
of wage-earners, and even good- 
salaried people buy them always 
with a mental protest at the high 
price. 

A reaction from all this is bound 
to come some fine day—and when it 
does it will not be the consumer that 
is hurt. 


NOTES FROM CONSULAR 
REPORTS. 





BY WALTER J. BALLARD. 

The beet sugar industry in the 
State of Victoria, Australia, is to be 
revived by the government by an 
experimental factory and sugar-beet 
experimental stations with govern- 
ment officers in charge of the work. 
When the industry is established it 
is to be sold a farmers’ association 
for what it cost. 

So far, the Kowloon-Canton Rail- 
way has cost the colony of Hong- 
kong $11,004,128. Good progress 
has been made and it is expected 
that the road will be opened in May, 
IQIO, according to the report of the 
resident engineer and the daily press 
of Hongkong. Copies of the press 
reports are on file for public use in 
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the Bureau of Manufactures, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The district and city of San Luis 
Potosi, Mexico, is reported as a 
good market for American hardware 
specialties, all of which have to be 
imported. Dealers’ names on file 
for reference in the Bureau of Man- 
ufactures. . 

Wrong tariff classification by 
American exporters of goods sent to 
Brazil is retarding sales by causing 
unnecessary higher charges for du- 
ties. A shipment of postal cards had 
to pay 500 per cent. on the New 
York price instead of 300 per cent., 
because it was not classified as 
printed matter. Other articles are 
held up at the cost of storage 
charges because of the failure to 
send along the necessary shipping 
documents to clear them. When 
goods are not marked plainly, in a 
manner which leaves no doubt as to 
what they are, the highest possible 
tax is always levied, and, if not 
marked correctly, an additional tax 
is imposed in the nature of a fine. 
Postage to Brazil and other South 
American countries is 5 cents—not 
2 cents as American mailing clerks 
so often think (or forget to think). 

Cases or packages for goods sent 
to Salvador should be as light as 
safely possible, as landing charges 
are levied upon gross weight. 

One million persons in the Welsh 
mining district of which Cardiff is 
the distributing centre use over one 
hundred thousand cases of canned 
salmon yearly, received through the 
importing ports of Bristol and Liv- 
erpool. Cardiff receives none direct. 
Why not, and from the United 
States? 

Cuba is sending us heavy ship- 
ments of pineapples. American de- 
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mand has built up the industry in the 
island. We took 1,263,466 crates of 
80 pounds each in the fiscal year 
ended June 30, last. 

Japan’s imports of wood pulp in 
1908 amounted to 30,000,000 pounds, 
of which 500,000 pounds were from 
the United States. The bulk was 
from Scandinavia. 

Sweden has a new process of elec- 
tric smelting of iron ore. Three fur- 
naces are about to be built near 
Gothenburg, which will use water 
power and produce pig iron cheaply. 

Real estate is active in the State 
of Sonora, Mexico, where several 
American companies are developing 
large plantations. 

Rice crops in the Nanking region 
of China this season were wholly 
destroyed by the protracted 
drought, the extent of which has 
not been equaled within the memory 
of the oldest inhabitant. 

The city of Naples, Italy, offers an 
excellent opportunity for the sale of 
American goods if properly intro- 
duced. It is advised that ten manu- 
facturers club together and open a 
store and sample room. Sending 
catalogues is almost useless. Rents 
are low in Naples. 

Venezuela has repealed the export 
duties on coffee, cacao, and all 
classes of hides. This action will 
give an impetus to the development 
of Venezuelan agriculture. 

Norway has reduced the minimum 
duty on cottonseed oil from 6 to 4 
ore per kilo (ore = 0.268 cent, and 
kilo = 2.2 pounds), and the maxi- 
mum from 8 to 6 ore per kilo. 

Many dentists of the colony of 
Natal, South Africa, are graduates 
of American colleges and would pre- 
fer to use American appliances and 
supplies if they were readily obtain-' 
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able, particularly if the dealers there 
could buy them direct from the 
United States. 

Port Arthur, Ontario, is to have 
an immense dry dock and shipbuild- 
ing plant to cost $500,000. 

The Emperor of Corea intends to 
revive the ancient custom of encour- 
aging agriculture by personal im- 
perial tillage of the soil. 


TRADE WITH OUR POSSES- 
SIONS. 





BY WALTER J. BALLARD. 


More than three times as much 
trade with our noncontiguous terri- 
tories in 1909 fiscal year than a 
decade ago is the announced record 
of the Department of Commerce 
and Labor, through its useful Bu- 
reau of Statistics. 

Here is the record for 1909: 
Merchandise to the United States $90,000,000 


Merchandise from the United 


States > ecccccccevecvcvesccs 70,000,000 


Total merchandise trade in 1909 $160,000,000 








Ditto in 1898....+0 eeeeeeveeees 50,000,000 
INCTEASE os ccceccvvenccecvscrce $110,000,000 

This trade was with Porto Rico, 
Hawaii, Alaska, the Philippines, 


Guam, Midway, Tutuila, etc., and it 
exceeds that of any previous year. 

Among the territories Porto Rico 
is our largest customer, buying ap- 
proximately $24,000,000 worth of 
American goods, against $2,000,000 
worth a decade ago. In return, with 
sugar, cigars and tobacco leading, 
we bought $26,000,000 worth of 
Porto Rican products. 

Hawaii ranks next to Porto Rico 
as a purchaser of American goods, 
her total buy for 1909 fiscal year be- 
ing $17,500,000 in value, against $5,- 
750,000 a decade ago. Hawaii sent 
us in the same fiscal year (1909) 


muchas, sin 
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about $40,000,000 worth of her 
products, nearly all sugar. Hawaii 
leads all our noncontiguous terri- 
tories in the total yearly value of 
sales to us. 

Alaska sent us $18,500,000 worth 
of her own gold in 1909 fiscal year, 
nearly two and a half times as much 
in the one year as we paid Russia 
for the entire territory. At the same 
time Alaska bought $16,000,000 
worth of our goods, and sent us 
$13,000,000 worth of her fish, furs, 
cLc, 

To the Philippines we sold $11,- 
coo,ooo of our products and manu- 
factures, while from the islands we 
received $9,000,000 worth of prod- 
ucts, chiefly hemp. 

For ready reference the frame up 
for 1909 is: 


Sent to Received from 

Merchandise Merchandise 
Porto Rico........ $24,000,000 $26,000,000 
Hawaii #65 sie sss 17,500,000 40,000,000 
Alaeke is. vewtamewt 16,000,000 13,000,000 
Philippines........ 11,000,000 9,000,000 


Besides the $18,500,000 worth of gold from 
Alaska. ! 

Hawaii sent us twice as much 
refined sugar this year as last— 
about 36,000,000 against 18,000,000 
pounds—and in canned fruits her 
shipments to us are markedly in- 
creasing, being nearly double those 
of 1908, and nearly five times as 
1898—approximately, 
$1,200,000 worth this year. 

Porto Rico increased her 1908 
sales to us of sugar, cigars, tobacco, 
and fruits and nuts. Her coffee is 
practically a “dead letter” in this 
country—only a few thousand dol- 
lars’ worth a year. American manu- 
factures sent to Porto Rico in 1909 
exceeded $12,000,000 in value. 

In addition about three-fourths of 
our shipments to the Philippines 
were manufactures, as were also 
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considerably over half our shipments 
to Alaska, and two-thirds of those 
to Hawaii. | 

Thus it is seen that while, practi- 
cally, all our purchases from our 
noncontiguous territories are such 
as we must buy abroad, those terri- 
tories are also of very great value to 
our factories. 





The only tariff that can properly be 
regarded as protective is one that pro- 
tects. The kind of protection which per- 
mits goods made in foreign countries to 
crowd out-of the American market do- 
mestically produced articles does not 
protect, and that fact will be borne in 
on the workers of the United States 
when they see the stores in this country 
again crowded with foreign manufac- 
tures, as they were formerly. And when 
they lose their jobs they will have plenty 
of time to study the show windows and 
learn the lesson that protection protects 
only when it keeps American factories 
busy.—San Francisco Chronicle. 





It is not true that agriculture unaided 
by protection will produce all the raw 
materials needed by the manufacturers. 
Cotton was an eminent example oi the 
contrary; wool still is so. Our pro- 
duction of wool is far below the national 
demand, although the national area con- 
tains great areas of hilly country well 
suited to sheep-raising, and practically 
unemployed for any purpose. So is our 
production of flax and linen, which 
might be brought up to national demand 
by a proper duty on both. But the 
Linen Ring in New York City has al- 
ways been too powerful to allow it.— 
Robert Ellis Thompson. 





The old liners, who believe in a tariff 
for revenue only, are becoming fewer in 
number each year; hence the necessity 
of reshaping platform declarations in 
future conventions. Congressmen are 
human. They will vote, most of them, 
for what their constituents want, and 
there’s the end of it. Many Southern 
Senators and Representatives will vote 
for a substantial tariff on lumber, iron 
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ore, and coal because their constituents 
are becoming more and more interested 
in the production of these materials, and, 
this being so, it is useless to criticise 
them for departing from what has here- 
tofore been the accepted Democratic 
faith Nashville American. 


WESTERN FARMERS AND 
ERIC ho. 





From the New York Journal of Commerce. 


An era of abnormally high prices for 
food products has set in that, according 
to all indications, will continue well into 
the summer, if not clear into the fall. 
Already flour is selling at famine prices, 
and while there is some hope of relief 
as soon as the new crop is available, 
which will be soon, there is little likeli- 
hood that prices will so far recede from 
their present high levels as to approach 
anything near the normal. Corn is also 
selling at fancy figures, but these prices 
will not hold into the future beyond the 
beginning of the new crop, as the 
promise for an abundant harvest is the 
best in years, with the probability of 
breaking all records. The high price of 
corn, however, has had a serious and 
far-reaching effect on all hog products, 
particularly lard, and during the past 
week provision prices have scored the 
highest prices in sixteen years. 

While it seems to be a curious out- 
come of an interesting situation, it is 
undoubtedly true that the farmer him- 
self is largely responsible for both the 
high price of corn and the consequent 
scarcity of hogs, with the attendant high 
prices of provisions. By his attitude as a 
corn. speculator, marketing his grain 
only when prices suited him, he has suc- 
ceeded in keeping prices at a high range, 
and has actually outgeneraled the pro- 
fessional speculator.... Corn at high 
prices was too expensive to feed to hogs 
and the result was a poor condition, so 
that hogs of good quality became scarce 
and commanded a high figure. Farmers 
immediately rushed their hogs to market 
to take advantage of this situation, and 
although for a time during the winter 
the run was excessive, the average 
quality was far below the normal. 
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THE RICH AND POOR. 





FromtheIronand Steel Bulletin. 


Within the past few years, ever since 
Mr. Roosevelt became President of the 
United States, denunciation of men of 
great wealth has been a principal sub- 
ject of Mr. Roosevelt’s public utterances 
and of the editorials, addresses, etc., of 
his servile or deluded imitators. Mali- 
cious and vindictive references to “rich 
malefactors” and possessors of “preda- 
tory wealth” have served to set the poor 
and the unthinking people of this coun- 
try against their real benefactors more 
completely than was ever done before 
and we hope will ever be done again— 
the rich men who give them employ- 
ment. A writer in one of the magazines 
states the exact truth when he says: 
“The growth of mighty fortunes has 
merely kept pace with the growth of the 
whole nation’s wealth. Relatively there 
is no difference between the year 1909 
and the year 1809. Our social structure 
has simply been adapted to a different 
scale. The rich man today is richer than 
his predecessors, but the poor man has 
more comfort, more opportunity, and a 
better chance to rise than had the poor 
man in the past. Millionaires have 
sprung up by the score in every great 
city of the land; but it is also true that 
their advancement has been no more 
rapid than the advancement of the entire 
people.” 


ATTACKS ON THE TARIFF. 





From the Quincy (Ill.) Whig. 

Many of the readers of the newspapers 
will recall the frantic appeal made to the 
prejudices of the people after the enact- 
ment of the McKinley tariff law in the 
year 1890. Orators of the opposition 
party went into every town, village and 
hamlet, and into almost every civil dis- 
trict, and in lugubrious tones told how 
under that law the workingmen and the 
consumers were being oppressed and 
robbed for the sake of the rich manu- 
facturers of the country. Columns and 
pages were written and printed in the 
opposition papers and thousands were 
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made to believe what was being said. It 
had the desired effect, and in the elec- 
tion of 1892, the opposition party was 
given full control of the government, the 
president and both houses of congress. 
History relates and memory recalls what 
came in 1893. 

Some of the opposition are getting 
teady now to sing the same kind of a 
song, to make the same sort of a plea, 
for the same purpose, and with the same 
disregard of the truth. As an illustra- 
tion, we note in some of the papers the 
statement that under the new tariff a 
suit of clothes that has been sold for 
twenty dollars, will cost the wearer 
thirty-five dollars. If such should be 
truth, and it is not, no man will believe 
that the tariff has made the change, un- 
less it be some one who can be made to 
believe two and two make six. 

Such an increase would be an increase 
of 75 per cent., and no one who knows 
enough to come in out of the rain does 
not know that there is nothing in the 
tariff bills that have passed in the house 
or in the senate that has added as much 
as 75 per cent. to the duty on goods of 
which suits of clothing are made. Itisa 
bare appeal to prejudice, an appeal based 
upon a falsehood, nothing more, nothing 
less. But it serves to show the animus 
of those who are making it. If it be 
true, as is often said, that a burned child 
dreads the fire, such an appeal will fall 
harmless; there are too many people 
who are yet living who have memories. 


We confess that we do not altogether 
like the attitude of the Finance Com- 
mittee. It is agreeing to a new system 
of taxation that, if it should stand, would 
inevitably raise up enemies to the pro- 
tective policy. Collect a large revenue 
from income taxes and the free traders 
or tariff reformers, or whatever name 
they may go by, would win by a round- 
about path precisely what they cannot 
win in a straightforward contest. The 
Democratic-“Insurgent” indorsement of 
income taxation, corporate or individual, 
is not based primarily upon the necessity 
of raising additional revenue, but upon 
the belief that it would force low duties 
and thereby endanger protection.—Phil- 
adelphia Inquirer. 
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The personnel of the new tariff. 


board is commended by all the free 
trade and tariff reform newspapers 
in the country, but worse than that 
are the intimations that through this 
board and the operations of the cor- 
poration tax the President expects 
to accomplish indirectly what was 
contemplated for the full-fledged 
tariff commission. 

We refuse to believe that Presi- 
dent Taft is that kind of man. He 
knows very well that both branches 
of Congress were strongly opposed 
to a tariff commission and that all 
they could be brought to assent 
to was a board to obtain information 
which would enable the President to 
judge when and where to apply the 
minimum rates of the new tariff. 
There is not a word in the law about 
the relative costs of production in 
this and other countries, or concern- 
ing any other economic reasons for 
high or low tariff, but the entire 
maximum and minimum section re- 
lates to the manner in which foreign 
countries treat our exports. If they 
treat them fairly, then the President 
is to give their exports our minimum 
rates; if unfairly, then the maximum 


rates are to be applied by him. The 
last sentence of the section, which is 
his sole authority for the tariff board 
or for instructions to it, reads as fol- 
lows: 


To secure information to assist the 
President in the discharge of the duties 
imposed upon him by this section, and 
the officers of the Government in the 
administration of the customs laws, the 
President is hereby authorized to em- 
ploy such persons as may be required. 


Notwithstanding this, see how the 
low tariff press proposes to get the 
President into trouble. A fair sam- 
ple is the following extract from the 
Boston Advertiser: 


It may be remembered that when 
President Taft asked for the passage of 
the corporation tax bill, he had in mind 
the possibility that statistics of produc- 
tion of home industries might some day 
be of great value to the national gov- 
ernment, for comparative purposes. In 
his new tariff board he has a body that 
will be able to state with exactness the 
actual cost of production of all goods 
that are made abroad and imported into 
the United States. This means, there- 
fore, that for the first time in the his- 
tory of tariff legislation, when the ques- 
tion of tariff revision again comes up, 
the administration will be in a position 
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to secure exact, official and perfectly 
trustworthy data as to the cost of pro- 
duction of any article, both in this coun- 
try and abroad. In the same way it will 
be possible to calculate exactly the dif- 
ference in labor cost. 

While congress refused, during the 
recent discussion of the tariff, to create 
a special tariff commission to report to 
the national government all necessary 
data needed for the calculation of tariff 
rates, it did the same thing in another 
way, by its creation of the foreign tariff 
board and by the new law requiring cor- 
porations to submit their accounts to 
the federal government, in connection 
with the new corporation tax. The net 
result is, that the government will have 
all the information that the proposed 
tariff commission could have collected, 
by its own agents. 


In other words, according to these 
tariff reformers, the President has 
outwitted Congress and is going to 
pry into every important business at 
home and abroad, with a view to 
some future revision of the tariff. 
Since Congress would not grant his 
request, he will accomplish his pur- 
pose by stealth. Before its term ex- 
pires the Administration will have 
abundant occasion to ask to be 
saved from such friends as that. 

There has been no greater delu- 
sion than the belief expressed by the 
Advertiser that our government can 
secure “exact, official, and perfectly 
trustworthy data as to the cost of 
production of any article, both in 
this country and abroad.” It was 
tried during the recent revision cam- 
paign and the efforts not only failed 
but came near straining the friend- 
ship between our country and others. 
Even the most experienced manu- 
facturers in this country, many of 
whom have traveled abroad and 
studied costs of production, do not 
pretend that they have secured or 
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ever can secure such full and com- 
plete knowledge as the narrow prop- 
osition to base tariff rates on the dif- 
ference between foreign and domes- 
tic costs of production calls for. 

In a general way they know al- 
ready about all that is obtainable or 
necessary in that respect, and what 
is known is such a complete justifi- 
cation of present duties that no intel- 
gent protectionist fears any further 
revelations. But why pursue such 
an imperfect method of tariff adjust- 
ment? Is it not enough to know 
that imports come in steadily in- 
creasing quantities, threatening to 
displace and often displacing Amer- 
ican labor? Why need it be any con- 
cern of ours whether this is due to 
lower costs of production abroad or 
to the cutting of prices by syndicates, 
or the cutting of freight rates by 
governments which own railroads? 
It is all the same to our producers 
whether their foreign competitors 
are selling here at a profit or a loss, 
if they continue to sell. 

It is no kindness to President 
Taft for the disturbing element 
which was defeated during the last 
campaign to intimate that he will 
use the money appropriated by Con- 
gress for a definite and strictly lim- 
ited administrative purpose to fur- 
ther a needless and fruitless inquiry 
which could be for the use of Con- 
eress only, and which Congress has 
not invited and has unmistakably 
refused to authorize. If he chooses 
to favor men who lean towards free 
trade, it is within his province; but 
one thing which greatly contributed 
to his success in the election was the 
belief that, having been a judge, he 
would respect the law and keep with- 
in constitutional limitations. 
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LEATHER MANUFACTURERS AGAINST 
OTHERS. 


Mr." Charles \H;) Jones,. the’ free 
hides champion, renews his warfare 
on the textile schedules of the new 
tariff, and joins the Insurgents of the 
West in their demand for another 
revision by the next Congress. 

In the Shoe and Leather Reporter 
of September 9g he says: 


Many of these manufacturers employ 
the very lowest grades of foreign labor 
and pay rates of wages that are not 
compatible with American ideas or the 
American scale of living. They compel 
the American consumer to pay for the 
goods they manufacture from 20 to 50, 
and sometimes 100 per cent. more than 
the people in other countries are re- 
quired to pay for the same articles. 

The so-called “insurgent” senators 
were the official representatives of the 
feeling in the West that has been de- 
veloped, against the extremely high 
rates of protection demanded by the 
East. 

It was freely admitted by them that 
the hide, leather and shoe duties rep- 
resented just the kind of a tariff that the 
people of the West (and a large part of 
the East, also), earnestly desired, and, 
if I am not mistaken, the Home Market 
Club, and its very zealous Secretary, will 
hear, within the next two years, just 
what schedules in the present tariff did 
“alienate the West,’ and they will fail 
to find either hides, leather or shoes in- 
cluded in the list. 


Mr. Jones’ characterization of the 
textile employes as “the very lowest 
grades of foreign labor,’ and his 
charge that their employers compel 
the people to pay for their goods 
twice as much as they would pay 
abroad, unwittingly make a further 
revelation of the animus and one of 
the purposes of the free hides war- 
fare. Not only did it seek to rob the 
farmers of their benefit from the 


hide duty, but it sought and seeks to 
reduce protection on cotton, woolen 
and silk goods to a level which 
would compel a heavy reduction in 
wages or the closing of the mills. 
Do the shoe and leather manufac- 
turers indorse these statements by 
Mr. Jones? Do the textile manufac- 
turers recognize the war that is 
being made upon them? Do Sena- 
tors and ‘Representatives who fa- 


| vored free hides now realize that the 


measure was only an entering wedge 
calculated to divide and conquer the 
protection policy? 

These questions are of grave im- 
port to the prosperity of business 
and to the perpetuity of the Republi- 
can party. 





The financial article in the New 
York Journal of Commerce ex- 
presses this optimistic view: “The 
excellent crop outlook, the certainty 
of which now seems assured, is prob- 
ably the greatest single factor, not 
even excepting the tariff, that is 
bringing about the return of busi- 
ness prosperity. The tremendous 
amount of new wealth produced by 
our agricultural population means 
not only a largely increased buying 
power on the part of the agricultur- 
ists themselves, and the consequent 
expansion of manufacturing indus- 
tries to supply their needs, but it 
also means cheaper foodstuffs the 
world over. Those who have been 
making a close study of the situation 
agree that a revision in prices is now 
going on that shows considerable 
likelihood of being permanent for 
the coming year at least.” 
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THE PERIL TO PROTECTION. 


Robert Ellis Thompson in the Irish World. 


We have got a protectionist con- 
gress and a protective tariff, but 
how long are we going to have 
them? Our history shows that our 
people are people who have the 
weakness of forgetting the experi- 
ences of the past, and listening to 
specious theorists, who tell them of 
the wonderful advantages of new 
experiments. After forty-four years 
of protection, they had to resort to 
free trade in 1833, only to return to 
protection in 1840. Then the West 
was deluded by the promise of the 
English grain-market, and we went 
over to something like free trade 
in 1846, and made it pretty thor- 
ough in 1857. My first observa- 
tions of America were of the 
mischief wrought by that change; 
but the secession of its authors 
opened the way to the Morrill tariff 
of 1861, and to persistence in 
protection for 22 years. The mis- 
chievous revision of 1883 did not ex- 
actly change the character of the 
tariff, but it did great harm in some 
directions, and it left the forces of 
protection disorganized and divided. 
Then came the short-lived triumph 
of free trade in 1892, and the em- 
phatic return to protection in 1896. 

Every triumph of free trade in 
this country has been short-lived, 
but every one has wrought mischief 
while it lasted, in the disorganization 
of industry, in the depression of la- 
bor, and in the partial postponement 
of the final triumph of American la- 
bor and capital in the markets of the 
world. Every one of them has been 
a practical lesson in political econ- 


omy, which a wiser people would 
have laid to heart, and put an end to 
experimenting. But after every re- 
turn to protection, the fight has be- 
gun anew, and the country has been 
told that the policy which has raised 
the standard of living to the highest 
level ever known anywhere in this 
world, and has brought comforts 
and even luxuries within the reach 
of all classes, does nothing but rob 
the many to enrich the few. And as 
the majority of the people are farm- 
ers, and as that class is always sus- 
pecting that money made by any one 
else is made at their expense, the 
free trader gets his hearing. 

Just at present he is in a state of 
rage that the revision of the tariff 
has not been carried out according 
to his principles. It does not mat- 
ter to him that the country voted a 
year ago that he should not have 
control of that job. He has talked 
so long about “a revision of the tar- 
iff,’ that he has come to think that 
means a firm and strong movement 
towards free trade. That was the 
sense so fixed on the word “revi- 
sion” by Mr. Mills and his associates 
during the two administrations of 
Mr. Cleveland, that he resents its be- 
ing supposed to mean anything else. 
Any alteration of a duty, which is 
not distinctly downward, seems to 
him no revision at all. Any imposi- 
tion of a new duty, where none ex- 
isted, he regards as the very reverse 
of “revision.” Yet both these steps 
may be parts of a just and sensible 
“revision of the tariff,” in the proper 
sense of that term. And when it 
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takes all his ingenuity to make even 
an appearance that the increase of 
duties is a predominant feature of 
the tariff just enacted, he is driven to 
lay the utmost stress on the excep- 
tional cases in which an increase was 
voted. 

Yet it is prudent to observe that 
the free trade faction possess some 
decided advantages for misleading 
the American people into a fresh ex- 
periment with that policy. I do not 
lay much stress on the votes of the 
insurgents in the Mississippi valley. 
Even if every district they mis- 


represent were to be carried by 


the Democrats, the Republican 
majority in both branches of Con- 
gress would remain unimpaired. 


They announce their purpose to 
continue the fight in the state 
and national conventions of the 
party. They are welcome to do so. 
They are not the first body of revolit- 
ers against the policy of the party; 
and, like their predecessors in revolt, 
they have made no concealment of 
the fact that they are opposed to the 
principle they attack, and not merely 
to its application. They have no 
place inside the party, and they will 
not lead it. 

The real peril lies in the direction 
pointed out by Senator Depew. The 
great body of our educated men has 
been trained for 40 years past to re- 
gard the truth of free trade as al- 
most a mathematical certainty. They 
have sat under professors in our col- 
leges, who were supported by en- 
dowments, which the tariff made 
possible, and which in many cases 
were the gift of people engaged in 
our manufactures, and these have 
taught both the sons of those people 
and others that “protection is rob- 
bery,” that the protective tariff is the 
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embodiment of economic idiocy, that 
it is a plan to enable manufactur- 
ers to put their hands into the pock- 
ets of workingmen, seamstresses, 
and the like and extract thence un- 
earned fortunes, and that it would 
be a good day for America if every 
protected factory and every liquor- 
saloon were closed altogether. I 
use these expressions because they 
have been used by such professors 
to their classes, when they knew that 
many in those classes were the sons 
of manufacturers, and would apply 
them to the business of their fathers. 

With the single exception of the 
late Governor Hoyt, of Pennsylva- 
nia, I know of no father who re- 
sented this kind of teaching, or took 
any steps toward counteracting it. 
He made his son report the sub- 
stance of Professor Perry’s lectures 
at Williams college, and sent him an 
answer to every point, with the de- 
sign that he should communicate it 
to his classmates, as he did. The 
rest acquiesced in having this free 
trade teaching done, with the assur- 
ance that life and experience would 
bring their boys to see that profes- 
sors are not capable to deal with 
such problems. A number of Con- 
necticut manufacturers united to es- 
tablish a lectureship in Yale, to 
counteract the influence of Profes- 
sor Sumner; but the failure of the 
most active among them stopped it 
after two years. So the graduates 
of our universities, with hardly any 
exceptions even in Pennsylvania, 
went out into the world free traders. 
Those of them who went into busi- 
ness soon detected the fallacy of the 
reasonings they had absorbed; but 
those who went into literature, law, 
medicine, divinity or teaching had 
no such means of detecting it. They 
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remained free traders, and have 
done much to create an impression 
that there is nothing to be said on 
the other side. Professor Perry im- 
pressed upon his students that the 
conclusions he had reached were as 
certain as mathematics; and if the 
other professors made any excep- 
tions to this, I have not heard of 
them. While the saner English 
economists—Senior and Stuart Mill 
especially—say that the conclusions 
of their science are only one of the 
elements that a statesman must re- 
gard in forming a national policy, 
their American disciples have taught 
that the statesman is to accept their 
conclusions without any qualification 
whatever. 

Two classes among those grad- 
uates have been especially mischiev- 
ous in their influence. I mean the 
teachers and the editors. The for- 
mer have carried the free trade dog- 
mas into all our smaller colleges, as 
well as the universities, and even in- 
to our high schools, along with text- 
books of that school. When I came 
to the Central high school of Phila- 
delphia, I found that the text-book 
of my friend, Professor J. Laurence 
Laughlin, of the University of Chi- 
cago, was being taught to our city’s 
boys; and my personal respect for 
its author did not suffice to keep it 
there. But when I looked for a 
text-book for high schools, I could 
find none, and had to write one my- 
self. There are a score on the other 
side, and the big firm which calls it- 
self “The American Book Com- 
pany’? shows how un-American it 1s 
by being the publisher of several, 
whose leading purpose is to over- 
throw our American system, and in- 
troduce English political economy. 

The drift of our younger econom- 
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ists toward socialism might be sup- 
posed to counteract the influence of 
such extravagant individualists as 
Professors Sumner, Walker and 
Perry. But it does not work that 
way. Even after they have re- 
nounced the principle on which free 
trade rests—the right of every man 
to do what he will with his own with- 
out any interference from the law— 
they generally go on as free traders. 
A very few of them teach what they 
regard as protectionist doctrine, as 
a part of a general theory that the 
state should regulate everything in 
the industrial world, not temporarily 
but permanently, and finally take 
over the whole thing as a public 
business. This is just as far from 
protection as from free trade—as far 
from Henry C. Carey as from Wil- 
liam Bird Sumner. It must result 
in making the student a champion of 
universal governmental interference, 
or by revolt, as much a free trader 
as anything. I hardly ‘know of a 
college professor, except Professor 
John L. Stewart, at Lehigh Univer- 
sity, whom one could classify as a 
protectionist without reserve. 

It is almost as bad with the news- 
papers. Most of the editorial chairs 
are filled by university graduates, 
who inject into their editorials the 
doctrines they have been taught py 
their professors. This is true even 
when the policy of the newspaper is 
to defend the protective policy, as 
the editor takes every opportunity 
to weaken the inclination of his 
readers in that direction. Take asa 
sample, the Boston Transcript,. one 
of the most admirable dailies of our 
country. It is edited by an Irish- 
American, who claims to be a pro- 
tectionist, and even addresses meet- 
ings of that faith. But it would be 
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hard to find in its editorial columns 
the proof of his loyalty to that cause, 
although now and then there is a 
burst of candor. The paper’s de- 
partment called “Current Comment” 
is also edited, I believe, by an Irish- 
American; and if you want to know 
all the dirty, unfair and misleading 
things that are said against the 
tariff, and not a word of what is said 
for it, look into this part of the 
Transcript. It is in marked con- 
trast to the dignity and good temper 
of a generally excellent newspaper. 

The increasingly commercial char- 
acter of our big dailies works 
against our tariff policy. These are 
no longer newspapers, paid for by 
those who want news. They are big 
business circulars, costing far more 
than their price to the reader, with 
news thrown in to induce him to 
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take into his home a big bundle of 
advertisements. Inevitably the big 
advertisers are most considered in 
the direction of the paper’s policy; 
and there are the owners of the de- 
partment stores, who advertise not 
by the “square,” or the column, but 
by the page. Not invariably but 
generally, these regard free trade as 
their interest; and newspapers shape 
their course accordingly. Several 
which were the staunchest for pro- 
tection, have thrown that overboard, 
although there has been no change 
of ownership, and they now lose no 
chance to belittle our national pol- 
icy. And those who are interested 
in the protective policy are as indif- 
ferent to what the newspapers say, 
as they are to what the professors 
teach. Some day they may find it 
a costly indifference. 


BRITISH OPINION ON THE NEW TARIFF. 


(By Our London Correspondent.) 


London, Sept. I, 1909. 

The profound dissatisfaction of 
British traders and the commercial 
press with the new tariff is, perhaps, 
its best commendation—from an 
American point of view. “It will 
present,” says one English paper, 
“to the foreign markets of the world 
the most formidable barrier that Eu- 
ropean importers have ever been 
called upon to surmount.” What 
the McKinley tariff began and the 
Dingley tariff continued, the Payne- 
Aldrich law will effectually complete. 
Its enactment will more firmly estab- 
lish the protective system in the 
United States than did either of its 
predecessors. Increases have been 


made wherever it was believed pos- 
sible to establish a new industry, 
however small, in the United States, 
or to secure the manufacture at 
home of some article in the schedule 
which, by reason of changes in man- 
ufacturing processes during the 
twelve years that the Dingley law 
has been in force, is insufficiently 
protected. So far as can be ascer- 
tained, no reduction of duty has 
been made on any article in the 
manufacture of which it is possible 
for any other country to compete. 
Says one London trade journal: “Tf 
an American industry, or even an 
industry that may possibly be trans- 
ferred from Europe to America, has 
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escaped adequate protection it has 
not been the fault of the bill. ... 
Its framers have industriously gath- 
ered in all the stray industries which 
Mr. McKinley and Mr. Dingley 
overlooked. ... It is indeed use- 
less, as even Manchester people ad- 
mit, to make _ representations 
through the British embassy at 
Washington with reference to the in- 
creased duties. These will be cour- 
teously received and considered, and 
there the matter will end.’ And 
then the journal from which I have 
quoted proceeds to adopt a rather 
threatening tone. The key of the 
situation (it adds) is in the principle 
of tariff reform. When the United 
Kingdom is possessed of a cabinet 
untrammelled by theorists it will be 
able to bring effective pressure on 
the United States government. 
Britain is by far the Union’s best 
customer, and we in England are in 
a position, held by no other country 
in the world, to bring about an 
amelioration in the anti-import pol- 
icy of the United States. 

The above is the tone which is be- 
ing adopted by the bulk of the Brit- 
ish trade press with regard to the 
new American tariff. It is the old 
policy of holding a big pistol to your 
opponent’s head. Just what the op- 
ponent would do is not quite cer- 
tain; and thereupon hangs the suc- 
cess of the operation. The policy of 
tariff reform is popular with many 
manufacturers and also with a good 
many people here; but no policy that 
will tend to raise the cost of living 
for the mass of the people will ever 
have much chance of success at the 
polls. And there is no_ half-way 
house between our present fiscal 
policy and a genuine and thorough 
policy of protection. Protection 
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does not lend itself to half and half 
measures—it must be protection all 
along the line of a real and true 
character. And for such a policy I 
doubt whether Britain is prepared. 
At the same time the condition of 
the home market is far from re-as- 
suring. The German home market 
under a protective regime stands in 
marked contrast with that of Eng- 
land. The British consul-general at 
Berlin (a staunch free trader him- 
self) in his report on German trade 
affairs in 1908, after referring to the 
general depression which existed in 
almost all branches of trade and in- 
dustry not only in Germany but in 
other countries in 1908, goes on to 
say that German industry had to 
rely on the home market, and, se- 
vere as the test was, the market 
stood the serious strain. This 
strength is eloquent proof of the fa- 
vorable effects of the improved 
health and prosperity which had 
spread particularly among the lower 
classes, as a result of the almost 
continuous rise in the level of wages 
during the last decade. 

Germany (he proceeds to state) 
derives the strength which enabled 
it to support the home market prin- 
cipally from two sources—one was 
the growth in population and the 
other the enhanced prosperity of 
German agriculture. It may safely 
be said that the German market 
owed its chief support in 1908 to the 
increase in population and to the 
greater purchasing power of Ger- 
man agriculturists. The standard of 
life of the German workman has not 
fallen, owing to the ample rise in 
wages which has more than kept 
pace with the rise in prices. The 
point is that these benefits have been 
obtained under, and by means of, a 
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protective system. The German 
manufacturers were secured against 
the unfair methods of “dumping,” 
thereby obtaining steadiness for 
their home market. 

While the question of free trade 
versus protection is being discussed 
in Englamd under the disguise of fis- 
cal reform, our Australian kinsmen 
have again strikingly decided in fa- 
vor of protection. The free traders 
of the Commonwealth have through 
their official organization, laid down 
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as the first plank in their platform: 
“To maintain the policy of effective 
protection, and to secure its benefits 
alike to producers, workers and con- 
sumers’—and this, too, from the 
liberal party in the Commonwealth 
where, if anywhere, any lingering 
remnants of Cobdenism might natur- 
ally be expected to survive. But 
this frank declaration effectually 
puts an end to any flickering hope in 
quarter. F. C. CHAPPELL. 


TREASURY, VIEW OF TARIPF LAW’S 
Pers i Cbs: 


Comparison of Increases and Decreases in New Tariff with the Dingley Law. 


Washington Cor. of New York Journal of Commerce. 


According to a compilation of facts 
made in the auditor’s office of the Treas- 
ury Department, the new tariff law car- 
ries a total number of duties amounting 
to 2,024 that also appeared in the Ding- 
ley act. Of this number the Payne bill 
decreased 668 and increased 232. The 
Aldrich bill made 681 decreases as com- 
pared with the Dingley bill and advanc- 
ed the rate on 233 items. In all there 
were 1,124 duties appearing in the House 
bill that were unchanged, while in the 
Senate measure there were I,1IO items 
that maintained their old rates. The 
latter figure represents the number that 
are represented by the auditor’s office 
as entirely unchanged-in the bill that 
finally received the President’s signa- 
tine. 

Reason for Compilation. 


This compilation is of special interest 
because of the fact that it differs consid- 
erably from the previous showing made 
by the statisticians at the Capitol, who 
worked in the employ of the committees 
which had charge of the measure in its 
progress through Congress. The com- 
pilation has been made in the course of 


the work of liquidating entries—a proc- 
ess which will ultimately result in giv- 
ing a true idea of the way in which the 
changes made in the tariff affect values 
of dutiable goods. This cannot be 
known with positiveness until there has 
been enough experience to show how 
the goods come in under the two acts 
and what their relative values are from 
actual practice. Meantime, however, 
the compilation indicates with much 
greater accuracy probably than any of 
the estimates heretofore offered how 
many increases and decreases have been 
made and where they are located. The 
figures were given out by Mr. Andrews, 
the auditor of the Treasury, in an un- 
official way, and are based upon actual 
count of concrete examples arising in 
the course of the work of the office. 
While thus far the figures do not pre- 
sent any absolute positive results as to 
values, they do give a better idea of 
what has been done, so far as they go, 
than anything thus far made public. 
The total number of dutiable items ear- 
ried, according to Mr. Andrews’ figures, 
assigned by schedules, was as follows: 
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Schedule A—Chemicals, oils and paints......... 232 
if B—Earths, earth’ware and glassware 170 

f C—Metals and manufactures........... 321 
a D—Wood and manufactures of........ 35 
* E—Sugar, molasses and mfrs. of... ... 38 
ek F—Tobacco and manufactures of...... 8 

es G—Agricultural products and pro- 

VISIONS fl casa sap emae he vaenee Neh aeloe ee 187 

ve H—Spirits, wines and other beverages 33 

= I—Cotton mannfactures.........seee00. 201 
ef J—Flax, hemp and jute manufactures 254 

me K—Wool and manufactures of......... 7 
a L—Silks and silk goods.............0.- 78 
eé M—Pulp papers and books........+.-... 59 
+ N—-Sundries | 20)...04 see edn s biee oe sales ae 270 
BUOLAL tee elnicietnn shine ler eaitisib iets aiainieiriis emia ielnisine te 2,024 


Distribution of Items. 


The distribution of items among the 
several schedules makes a rather inter- 
esting showing and indicates pretty 
clearly the location of the alleged re- 
vision downward, while it also points to 
the crucial spots at which revision up- 
ward has occurred. Comparison of the 
increases and decreases, as compiled by 
Mr. Andrews, shows the following re- 
sults: 


Decrease Decrease Increase In- 


House Final House crease 

Bully Bi Bill. Final. 

Schedule A...... 82 75 18 22 
Pe es OES Sow wee 47 46 12 9 

A Oa 190 20 21 37 
bj D...... 22 I 5 3 
Wy iis Mee 2 II I I 

+f sey | 4 4 fe) I 

A; G 19 16 22 26 
ee He coes 5 3 6 23 

as Lidiees 32 28 “ 47 

“ TD ics pie 186 187 3 4 
z TK. SL ichlsle 15 fe) o 

ss Lenten 8 21 2 31 

hi M...e0e 6 II 20 9 

3 IN ion oe lors 50 54 105 20 
LOLA a ewrcints paws 668 681 232 233 


According to this showing there is 
little to choose between the House draft 
of the measure and that which finally 
passed Congress in so far as number of 
increases and decreases in the different 
schedules is concerned. An analysis of 
the various items indicates that, as al- 
ready well known, the changes made by 
the Senate were at critical points and 
were designed to mould the duties to 
the needs of the protective system. 


Administration of Act. 


As a matter of fact, Treasury officials 
find that the new law follows the Ding- 
ley law in all essential particulars and 
that where changes have been made the 
alterations have been effected in such a 
way as to retain the interpretations that 
had been made of the Dingley provi- 
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sions as nearly unchanged as possible— 
always, of course, adhering to the high- 
est provisions that had been established 
by the courts or administratively. The 
officers of the department are moreover 
finding that in the new sections, such as 
those relating to marking and branding, 
and the changed provisions regarding 
foreign values there will be need for the 
use of the greatest tact and caution if 
they do not wish to throw trade and 
business entirely out of gear. They ex- 
press the opinion that these sections 
ought to be applied with considerable 
freedom of interpretation and with some 
leniency on the side of the importer in 
order to avoid the injurious conse- 
quences that would otherwise be in- 
curred. It is true, however, that the 
officials will have to follow the dictates 
of the law where these are unmistakable 
and that in many cases they will be 
such as to cause grave difficulties. The 
Opinion expressed by some of the most 
responsible officials concerning the 
tariff act is that its problems have only 
just begun to develop. 


THE NEGLECT OF SHIP PRO- 
TECTION. 





From an Address of William W. Bates, 
N. A., before the Trans-Mississippi 
Commercial Congress, at Denver, 
Colo., August, 1909. 

There is much misunderstanding 
of the shipping question. While it 
is not possible in this paper to point 
out all the influences responsible for 
the decline and decay of our marine 
in the foreign trade, and to show 
fully the true policy for its restora- 
tion, the facts essential to an under- 
standing of the case are few and 
plain. These may all be included in 
considering the compact for naviga- 
tion laws, and in noting the conse- 
quences of its violation. 

Citizens who may not know that 
among these consequences the ruin 
of our marine and the loss of our 
ocean-carrying trade are painful ac- 
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tualities should be shown that this is 
the case. | 

“Cutting off our commerce with 
the world” was an act of tyranny of 
the British parliament, denounced in 
the Declaration of Independence. 
That act originated the “Shipping 
Question” with the American people. 

After granting our independence 
in 1783 the British king cut off our 
commerce again by closing against 
our vessels all his harbors in the 
West Indies and in his loyal prov- 
inces. All trade with these places 
had to come and go by British ves- 
sels. This regulation was another 
violation of our rights, well calculat- 
ed to unite our people in demanding 
protection to navigation. 

To meet the situation Thomas 
Jefferson proposed “navigation 
laws.”” The idea was adopted, but 
the confederate congress had no au- 
thority to regulate our trade, and the 
several states were asked to grant it 
for fifteen years. This movement 
failed. Then each state, for itself, 
enacted trade regulations, consisting 
of discriminating tonnage and tariff 
duties. Unfortunately for their effi- 
cacy, each state being foreign to an- 
other, the duties applied to the ves- 
sels of sister states, as well as those 
of foreign nations. Little protection 
resulted, and it soon became clear 
that an American marine could only 
result from a “uniform system” of 
regulations, applicable only to for- 
eign vessels. This system could only 
spring from a “closer union” under 
a written constitution. 

Daniel Webster, called the “ex- 
pounder” of the constitution, in one 
of his great speeches, thus gave the 
reasons for instituting the national 
government: 

“Maritime 


defense, commercial 
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regulations and national revenue 
were laid at the foundation of our 
national compact. 

“They are its leading principles 
and causes of its existence. 

“They were primary considera- 
tions, not only with the convention 
which framed the constitution, but 
with the people when they adopted 
it. 

“They were the objects, and the 
only important objects, to which the 
states (separately) were confessedly 
incompetent. To effect these by the 
means of the national government 
was the constant, the exhaustless, 
topic of those who favored the adop- 
tion of the constitution.” 


Protection of Shipping a Primal Object. 


In other words, the second of the 
three great objects of the Union was 
the encouragement and preservation 
of an American merchant marine by 
regulations of commerce. 

As Jefferson expressed it, “Nav- 
igation was one of the ‘four pillars 
of our prosperity,’ and it could only 
be advanced by a general adnuinis- 
tration of ‘navigation laws,’” Cer- 
tain powers of the states must be 
given up by them, and taken over 
for exercise by the national govern- 
ment. The natural duty of the states 
in respect to many things must be- 
come the bounden duty of the United 
States. This became the work of the 
constitutional convention of 1787. 

The proceedings of that conven- 
tion, the action of the states approv- 
ing them, the legislation of congress 
following, the speeches of our early 
statesmen, all show that our consti- 
tution is largely a collection of com- 
pacts, to be sacredly observed, that 
for the preservation of navigation be- 
ing one of the most important. Con- 
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gress can not lawfully modify, sus- 
pend or abrogate compacts. Such 
powers as have been granted to it 
are not for ornament, but for faithful 
use, a duty attaching to every power; 
hence ship protection is imperative. 


The Promises of Uncle Sam. 


In 1787 the several states were 
protecting their shipping as best they 
could. Uncle Sam says: “Give me 
that job; I can do it better.” Said 
the states: “We will turn over our 
power to you on the single condition 
that you consider it a compact in 
perpetuity to perform the work fully 
and honestly.” “Trust me for that,” 
says Uncle Sam. “TI will perform all 
the compacts of the constitution, one 
USE Mas Wel (aS anotnens (yr word 
he do it? For forty years he did. 
The best marine in the world was 
created. Of our own trade our ships 
carried 95 per cent. of imports, 90 
per cent. of exports. Daniel Web- 
ster said in 1825: “We have a com- 
merce which leaves no sea unex- 
plored; navies which take no law 
from superior force.” Then came a 
president—a disbeliever in ship pro- 
tection—who was not content. Ship- 
ping had been fostered long enough. 
It could then defy all rivalry, and en- 
couragement should therefore be re- 
moved. Congress took this unwise 
advice: Now, we have little com- 
merce, and no ships looking for it. 
As for navies, we now depend on the 
British marine for colliers and trans- 
ports when we need them—and this 
dangerous and disgraceful state of 
things is to continue, apparently, for 
all time to come! 

In 1828 the very same congress 
that voted the highest protection to 
manufactures stripped protection 
rom navigation. The act was void 
for unconstitutionality. The compact 
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made was to cherish navigation, 
not to perish it by exposure to dead- 
ly competition. Now that this act 
appears perfidious, what does Uncle 
Sam do about making amends? Dis- 
regarding the history and law of this 
case, he talks once in a while about 
“ship subsidy” as a remedy, but 
never enacts a bill. The true pre- 
scription—the retracing of his false 
steps—does not please our rivals, 
and the old sinner hesitates to act. 
If he were a just and honorable man, 
who had made a mistake, he would 
at least offer to return the power 
that he does not exercise, and let 
the states use it. But do justice and 
honor appeal to him? He feels 
guilty of destroying the marine of 
the country, and he seems to think 
he might as well as not fill his bowl 
with disrepute. He therefore scru- 
ples not to give government employ- 
ment to foreign shipping, instead of 
to our Own; nor to open our domes- 
tic trade to the shipping rings of for- 
eign nations. Armed with the power 
that he promised to use patrioticaily, 
he boldly bestows upon foreign ships 
the business—the work—belonging 
to our own. The rights of our 
ship owners he despises and sac- 
rifices; but the privileges which he 
gives without authority to foreign 
ship owners, even to those of 
Japan, he holds holy and _ sacred. 
American ships, built under compact 
for protection, must run under open 
trade, “root hog or die,’ and they 
perish under such a policy... . 
Now, if we plan legislation for the 
restoration of our shipping power, 
the British press prescribes the tonic 
oi “ship subsidy.” First, because 
they know the effectiveness of trade 
regulations; second, because the 
people of the United States would 
not, year after year, vote the taxes 
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necessary to make much change in 
our situation; third, because, if they 
would, any nation that can build and 
run vessels cheaper than we can, and 
who control most of the carrying 
trade of the world, by combinations 
of merchants, owners and shippers, 
needs to subsidize very little, if any 
at all, to drive American ships off 
the ocean. The British ship today 
is the best protected ship at sea. We 
should not delude ourselves with a 
contrary notion. 

When we had shipping of our own 
sufficient for our own trade, our in- 
dependence was real, and was re- 
flected in our government. British 
opinion had little influence. Becom- 
ing absolutely dependent on the 
British for vessels—even to coal our 
Navy on a cruise (“great world 
power” that we might be, but are 
not!)—our shipping dependence per- 
plexes our presidents, disconcerts 
congress, and shames our people. 
Why should we let this condition 
continue? Why should Britain rule 
and we in thralldom live, subjugated 
by her shipping power? Oh! that 
our government shall some day have 
the spirit that actuated our fathers, 
who defied all foreign opinion and 
legislated to place our ships in trade 
on every sea, where, under proper 
protection, the prestige of our flag 
excited the national pride through- 
out the republic! 

When that day shall come the re- 
public will be rescued from com- 
mercial thralldom, its foreign fetters 
will be stricken off, American ships 
will be built and run once more, and 
independence on the sea, as on the 
shore, will reopen to American en- 
terprise a world-wide commerce now 
engrossed by other nations. 
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OUR BEST BUYERS. 





BY WALTER J. BALLARD. 


A study of the Jutie Monthly sum- 
mary (advance sheets) of the Bureau of 
Statistics, Department of Commerce 
and Labor, shows that the best custom- 
ers for our exports in 1909 fiscal year 
were: 





Great|/Britain «5. 6/u 00, $514,627,365 
Germany asso awas os 235,324,140 
CAabada Ine sa vaed a nuda 163,448,656 
Brancests su). dissts ods belns 108,764,262 
Wetherlands:i 1.0. J...) 5 95,012,306 
Italy -....+..22...0008. 58,509,595 
MEXICO - e+e eee ee eee, 49,793,323 
Bealgianwi ta sii swale ats 45,093,003 
Cuba --...- eee esse eee 43,913,356 
ASO LING a aed UU e's eal U2 33,712,505 
DADA Ge ween Via ee lads Ok 26,691,613 
China and Hongkong... 26,687,826 
Central America........ 25,127,836 
Australia and Tasmania 24,077,260 
SVD AMIN ola st tid ia Whe ye! wParccs 19,679,603 
BEAZIN aie cain une vers a ale als 17,527,692 
Denmark tala teat veld ve 16,522,113 
Pall Riricay oC sual a sales 17,035,434 
Russia in Europe....... 15,633,175 
Austria-Hungary ....... 14,226,703 
Total purchases by twenty pet 

CUSTOMETS |< Palate nle alee $1,552,407,826 

As our total merchandise exports 


were of the value of $1,663,011,104 it will 
be noted that these twenty customers 
took all but $110,603,278 worth, or more 
than 90 per cent. 

Customers whose purchases during 
the year ranged in value from $12,000,- 
000 to $5,000,000 were in order as named, 
the British West Indies, the Philippines 
(our twenty-second best customer) Brit- 
ish India, British South Africa, Sweden, 
Norway, Chile, and New Zealand. 





. If there is need of interference by 
public authority in labor disputes in any 
of its industries, it is the State’s business 
to provide for it and make any investi- 
gation and take any action that may be 
required. This calling upon the na- 
tional Government to intervene when- 
ever there is serious local trouble is 
greatly to be deprecated, and it can only 
be due to the weakness or neglect of 
local or State government. States are 
mainly responsible for the tendency to 
concentrate power so much in the Fed- 
eral Government.—New York Journal 
of Commerce. 
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PROTECTION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


What It Has Accomplished—The Interests of Wage Earners and Consumers—It Bene- 
fits All Classes—Protection Should Be Impartial—The Attacks on 
Vested Property Rights. 


From the Speech of Hon. J. Warren Keifer, of Ohto, in the House of 
frepresentatives, July 75. 


What, in general, has protection ac- 
complished in the United States? It 
has elevated the human race. Orig- 
inally legislation was only devised to 
strengthen the capital class in their hold 
on property. This was true in the 
North, as well as the South, though in 
the slave States, in consequence of hu- 
man slavery, it may have been more 
marked. Prior to the civil war Southern 
statesmen demanded federal legislation 
only for the slave-holder, though only 
one-fifth of the white population of 
the slave States had any _inter- 
est, directly or indirectly, in slaves or 
slave labor. In the Northern States as 
well, comparatively little attention in 
earlier times was paid to the personal or 
property rights of the common laborers 
or common classes. Protection through 
import duties largely changed this situa- 
tion, especially where manufacturing 
grew up; its diversified industries re- 
duced the per cent. of agriculturists 
from 85 per cent. to 35 per cent. of the 
population; it gave employment to the 
many; developed a general commercial 
spirit among all classes of our people; 
inspired laudable ambition; uprooted 
class prejudices among the masses; en- 
nobled and dignified free labor; elevated 
the honest toiler in field, factory, or 
mine from a condition of practical serf- 
dom to that of a free agent; secured 
new and better rights and privileges for 
the employed; incited the humblest of 
our people to aspire to acquire a com- 
petency and thereby a degree of busi- 
ness and political independency hitherto 
unknown in this or other country; has 
emancipated woman and developed op- 
portunities for her to earn her own liv- 
ing; has led to a more universal, higher, 
and better education of the common 
people; promoted mental and physical 
energy, and prompted scientific inven- 


tion and _ superior skill among ll 
classes; caused capital to be profitably 
employed and to rest for success upon 
the intelligence of labor; produced 
wholesome organization, through which 
shorter hours, better wages, and more 
certain results have been attained in the 
industrial parts of this country; caused 
more equitable distribution of wealth 
and of the comforts of hfe; opened and 
created a golden era of new opportuni- 
ties for the common people; secured 
more general individual independence; 
gave to the humblest of our citizens 
greater hope, and a more general right 
and power to redress grievances and to 
the protection of law; and, generally, it 
has established higher standards of life, 
increased recognition of human rights, 
and guaranteed a broader justice, based 
on education, morality, civilization, and 
Christianity. Diversified and interde- 
pendent industries and employments ac- 
complished all this. 

Protection of American industries and 
thereby American labor through cus- 
toms duties levied on a uniform princi- 
ple on articles capable of manufacture in 
the United States has proved its great- 
est blessing. Our exports in depressed 
free-trade times always fall off, and the 
balance of trade with foreign nations is 
then against us; and our gold goes 
abroad for what we buy, and the neces- 
sary revenues of the Government have 
to be raised from a comparatively poor 
people, while the expenditures of the 
United States are not diminished. If 
revenues are not collected on imports, 
they must be raised by other and more 
objectionable methods, such as by in- 
heritance tax, stamp tax, corporation 
tax, income tax, and so forth. 

It is said the consumer pays the duty. 
If the duty causes, as has uniformly 
proved to be the case, a manufactured 
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article to be produced and seld in this 
country cheaper than when produced 
abroad, the saying ts not true. If it 
were true that the consumer pays the 
duty and he is enabled, through protec- 
tion, to get lucrative employment and to 
sell his own product at an advanced 
price, and thus became able to purchase 
what he needs for consumption, then 
why should he not pay it? In such case 
protection creates the consumer by en- 
dowing him with fhe ability to buy 
something to consume. What boots it 
to the consumer whether or not he pays 
the duty if he has not the wherewith or 
the ability to purchase anything to con- 
sume? Free trade will not be a panacea 
for a man in such condition. And, for 
the most part, diamonds, jewels, silks, 
satins, furs, and luxuries of all kinds, 
usually purchased by the rich, bear the 
highest duties. But the consumer pays 
the import duty only when he consumes 
that which, for want of adequate protec- 
tion or other cause, is not produced at 
home. 

If industries are universally prosper- 
our in our country, the farmer can plant, 
sow, and harvest, assured of a good 
market for his crops and a like market 
for his live stock, and the skilled and 
unskilled, who toil in factory or on the 
farm, will likewise find a ready and 
steady market for his labor at good 
prices, and laborers will have choice of 
occupations and be better able to se- 
cure employment on favorable terms, 
and, consequently, to buy what they de- 
sire to consume. 

We Americans are a greedy people 
and voracious consumers of foodstuffs, 
and in other things high livers. In 
quantity, to say nothing of quality or 
cost, our average consumption of food 
per capita, it is estimated, is about twice 
as great as in Great Britain, France, Bel- 
gium, Austria, Russia, Turkey, Sweden, 
or Norway, and above three times as 
great as in Italy and in some other Eu- 
ropean and in most of the civilized 
Asiatic and South American countries 
of the world. If meats, wheat bread, 
sugar, and perhaps some other food- 
stuffs are alone considered, the disparity 
in consumption per capita is much 
greater. According to late statistics, 
we consume per annum 73 pounds of 
sugar per capita, while Germany con- 
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sumes 17, Italy 8, France 15, and Eng- 
land 25 pounds. The present increased 
cost of living results, in large part, from 
the extra quantities of food we eat. 
Meats, flour, and most other common 
food is higher in price in European 
countries, where wages are low and the 
people are more generally poor than 
here. A resort to the “simple life” 
might remedy the cost of living—not 
free trade.... 

It needs hardly to be stated that pros- 
perous home consumers afford a better 
market for the products of field and 
farm than poor people in distant parts, 
who are too poor to buy much and 
never buy anything their own country 
can supply. 

Other statistics produced in my for- 
mer speech show that our national 
wealth doubled under protection from 
1900 to 1907; that both exports and im- 
ports almost doubled in three protec- 
tive years—1906, 1907, and 1908—over 
the three practically free-trade years— 
1895, 1896, and 1897—and that the dif- 
ference in the same three years in the 
balances of exports over imports in 
favor of the protective years was 
$1,242,418,088. 

Indisputably this country has been, 
at periods before the civil war (1861) 
and during and since that war, save a 
short period (1894-97), when there was 
great distress in the land, governed by 
a more or less protective-tariff system, 
although it was not always well balanced, 
as the free-trade tariff reformers and 
selfish protectionists have had enough 
influence to cripple the system. Such 
protectionists seek protection for their 
own product and free trade for all 
things they buy. 

The most dangerous legislation to our 
prosperity and the most to be now 
feared is that advocated by pretended 
protectionists who favor _ protective 
duties on a particular industry or ar- 
ticle in which they, or their constitu- 
ents, are interested, and oppose such 
duties on other industries or articles; 
that is, insist on protection on what 
they have to sell and none on what they 
desire to buy. Protection, like many 
other good things, must be honestly and 
equitably provided for and administered, 
or it will prove an instrument of fraud 
and injustice. 
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Protection by levying import duties 
will not secure the desired prosperity to 
this country even by fostering a multi- 
tude of industries unless they are so 
built up as to mutually promote each 
other, and together insure profitable em- 
ployment to the varied classes of work- 
ing people. 

No single protected industry will be 
so managed as to pay to its employes 
better wages than are paid in other oc- 
cupations or by other industries by its 
side which are languishing for any 
cause. The scale of wages paid will 
manifestly be such only as those carry- 
ing on the least profitable industry can 
afford to pay. 

If only a very few industries are fos- 
tered and all others are allowed to fail, 
then the few people who can be em- 
ployed will get such, and only such 
wages as the employers choose to pay 
—the lowest. 

Protection that does not secure, di- 
rectly or indirectly, profitable employ- 
ment to the many is invidious and not 
warranted by any sound policy. It is 
only when the people are, in diverse oc- 
cupations, generally and profitably em- 
ployed that prosperity can _ prevail 
throughout this country. When thus 
employed, each industry is a patron, in 
some degree of all the others; the far- 
mer of the manufacturer and the wage- 
earner; the manufacturer and wage- 
earner of each other and the farmer. If 
one class is not flourishing, the other 
classes will suffer. Interdependency 
must exist to insure success. 

If free trade comes, it will inevitably 
bring down the price of wheat again to 
50 cents per bushel, flour to three or 
four dollars a barrel, and corn, potatoes, 
and other food products in like propor- 
tion; but the millions of laborers will 
then be out of employment and unable 
to pay the price. Bryan and his party 
in 1896 and 1900 proposed to increase 
the price of wheat to $1 a _ bushel 
through free trade and free coinage of 
silver. Protection gave the farmer $1 a 
bushel in sound money. 

The other nations of the world have 
encouraged the enemies of protection in 
America, and they have assailed and de- 
cried it as unwise and not warranted by 
political economy; and _ international 
commerce has been manipulated, when- 
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ever possible, against the interest and 
progress of the United States, and 
through various causes our ships of 
commerce are seldom seen on the high 
seas. Yet, in spite of all these and many 
other harmful conditions, our young Re- 
public has outstripped the civilized na- 
tions of the world in internal and for- 
eign commerce, growth, population, 
wealth, enterprise, progress, and in all 
things which go to advance civilization, 
education, Christianity, and to make a 
great, happy, and prosperous people. 
We also lead the world, past and pres- 
ent, in science, inventions, and in use- 
ful improvements, necessary to keep in 
advance of other civilized countries; and 
we give more to endow colleges and 
universities, to support foreign missions 
and churches, and for charity than all 
other nations. There are no people on 
earth who enjoy, universally, more of 
the substantial blessings of life than 
those who live under our laws, Consti- 
tution, and flag.) 54 

There seems to be a popular notion 
that business activities or prosperity is 
measured by the condition of the so- 
called “rich.” This ts a fallacy from 
every point of view. First, those usu- 
ally classed as rich are few in number 
compared to all the others. And the 
majority of the so-called “rich,” al- 
though they may appear to own large 
property or control large assets, are 
more uniformly in straitened circum- 
stances and in need of ready money to 
meet pressing demands and more often 
obligea to curtail to the last degree 
their expenses than those usually 
classed as of small estate and in mod- 
erate circumstances. Such rich may ap- 
pear to measure prosperity and to en- 
joy it when they do not. 

There is another class who splurge on 
what, by accident, inheritance, or worse 
means, come under their control, who 
often, for a brief time, attract atten- 
tion in the business world, but whose 
is so short and inconse- 
quential as to only give a little elusive 
coloring to the real great business in- 
dustries that go steadily on where cap- 
ital and labor are wisely and honestly 
combined, and where manufacturers, 
farmers, laborers, bankers, merchants, 
and all, with capital and labor in proper 
combination, are located together or in 
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proximity, and where each and all hon- 
estly strive for success, acting upon the 
business principle that each class is es- 
sential to the success of each and all the 
other classes. 

Of course, it is manifest that every- 
where in our country the rich, measured 
by the value of their estate, are a very 
small per cent. of the whole number; 
and statistics show that the wealth of 
the rich, great as it is, is an insignificant 
part of the wealth possessed by our 
other citizens. It is hard to draw the 
line between those accounted rich and 
those who are really rich, or those in 
moderate circumstances. A man who so 
lives and conducts his affairs as to never 
be in debt should be regarded as rich. 
So we must deal in our legislative cal- 
culations with the masses and their 
numbers. If we legislate for them 
wisely, the rich will not. require special 
legislation in their interest. I do not 
believe that the condition of the masses 
is improved by legislation that curtails 
the efforts and ambition of the prosper- 
ous-or of the rich, or that assails or 
threatens to assail their condition.... 

The free field that Christianity and 
civilization gives to a free people en- 
ables them, individually and collectively, 
to delve into the mysteries of creation 
and nature’s laws and to discover in 
them principles which are adapted to 
the highest delights, pleasures, and use- 
fulness of mankind. To curtail by leg- 
islation this free field, so as to prevent 
by honest energy and by superior ability 
the acquisition of property, would be a 
long step toward preventing the attain- 
ment of all the great things the Creator 
made us capable of enjoying. If it had 
not been necessary for the happiness 
and existence of the human race that it 
should be constituted of individuals of 
varied and different habits and with 
wholly different and divergent ambi- 
tions, if not instincts, and of unequal 
capabilities and enjoyments, mentally, 
physically, and morally, God’s wisdom 
would have created it accordingly. 
From a human standpoint it is manifest 
that mankind would have been a failure 
compared with what it is had all hu- 
manity been so created as to only enjoy 
the same mental, moral, and physical 
things; and to possess only the same at- 
tainments and the same capabilities; to 
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have only: the same thoughts, the same 
tastes, the same enjoyments, and the 
Same wants and desires in life based 
upon the same standard of usefulness or 
effort. It is a mistaken notion of some 
good people that a wise and benign gov- 
ernment should, by law, provide for the 
maintenance and prosperity of its citi- 
zens. This no government can do or 
ever has done or ever will do or ever 
should do. It is absurdly impossible for 
a government to do this; and besides, if 
it could, by law, provide for the main- 
tenance and comfort of its citizens, it 
would be unwise to do so. Citizens thus 
maintained would not be worth main-. 
taining. They would possess no energy, 
enterprise, or independent manhood, not 
even enough to be patriotic defenders of 
their government or capable of being 
grateful for what they enjoyed. If there 
be those who dream that by law there 
can be brought about an equal distribu- 
tion of opportunities and wealth, they 
are doomed, as always in the past, to 
disappointment. The Creator so created 
us as to make the realization of such a 
dream impossible, and doubtless wisely 
so. Equality in all our attributes and in 
all things would prevent that display of 
ambition, energy, and spirit essential to 
human attainments and, of course, to 
human happiness. ! 

The universal effort of all mankind is 
first to acquire property, at least a com- 
petency, and all to better the natural 
conditions of life. It is, always has 
been, and always will be laudable for an 
individual to strive to produce and ac- 
quire a fair share of the wealth of the 
world. Civilization is distinguished 
from barbarism by a recognition and a 
guaranty of separate individual rights as 
well as of collective or governmental 
rights. When the primitive, nomadic 
shepherd wanderers of the earliest times 
showed some glimmering conceptions 
of civilization, they first respected prop- 
erty rights in domesticated animals, 
sheep, goats, and so forth, and greatness 
and power was awarded to those pos- 
sessed of property in proportion to the 
amount they individually held; and 
when these shepherd people grew so 
numerous as not to be able peaceably to 
water their animals at lakes or flowing 
streams they dug wells, and then not 
only claimed to own the well they had 
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dug, but all the land naturally tributary 
to it. From that period to this man, in 
all stages of progress or of civilization, 
has struggled for the ownership of prop- 
erty, and there has been conceded to 
him not only the right to own, possess, 
and enjoy it in life, but to dispose of it 
during life and by last will and testa- 
ment after death. 

Of course a government should so 
legislate within the scope of its powers 
as to preserve and protect all of its citi- 
zens, especially the humblest, with the 
most discriminating care, in all their 
natural rights and privileges of person, 
property, capabilities, opportunities, and 
liberties. And those who, like the vet- 
eran soldier, gave of his lifeblood, and 
sacrificed limb, strength, energy, and 
health to preserve his country’s integ- 
rity and free institutions, should be in 
turn compensated, as far as possible, by 
the generous bounty of his nation; and 
so also, for like reasons, should his de- 
pendent widow and children be cared 
for when he is dead. The veteran sol- 
dier’s right in the Government he fought 
for manifestly stands on a wholly dif- 
ferent footing from the rights of an or- 
dinary citizen. 

A government is a creation of the 
people—the people are not the creation 
of a government. A free government is 
formed by the people for the mutual 
preservation and protection of their 
rights, individually and collectively, and 
not to create any new rights not 
founded in natural rights. 

Keeping in view all the time that a 
tariff for revenue is an absolute neces- 
sity, or that some other method of tax- 
ation more direct would have to be 
adopted to adequately raise funds to 
carry on our Government and to main- 
tain it in the category of the greatest of 
nations, and as a moral, progressive 
world power, both in promoting peace 
and in case of war, it only remains to 
so regulate our tariff system as to best 
promote the prosperity and happiness of 
our own people. The Republican party 
seeks to do this by providing for the 
utilization of our natural resources and 
the upbuilding of all kinds of industries 
and the employment of our people at 
fair wages. 

The old-time Democratic policy was 
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to so legislate as to promote foreign 
trade and thus suppress home trade. Its 
policy was both to buy and sell abroad. 
This could only result in our people liv- 
ing, producing, and laboring on the 
same low scale as the downtrodden sub- 
jects of kings and emperors. The Dem- 
ocratic slogan was: “Buy where you 
can buy the cheapest and sell where you 
can sell the dearest.” This, in free-trade 
practice, worked the contrary, and re- 
sulted in our buying where we bought 
the dearest and selling where we sold 
the cheapest. 

The Republican protective policy is to 
foster and promote our own natural re- 
sources, the products of our fields and 
farm, mines, factories, and shops, so as 
to secure employment to our people in 
all the varied vocations of useful indus- 
tries and so as to produce as near uni- 
versal prosperity as possible. 

A Democratic Senator (Mr. Gore) re- 
cently exclaimed on the floor of the 
Senate: “I do not believe that the 
American consumer should be taxed to 
enrich the American producer.” This 
manner of assuming that there are two 
such classes in our country is quite 
common, and though very superficial is 
regarded as politically catchy. There is 
in our American heterogeneous business 
organization or system no producers as 
distinguished from consumers and no 
consumers as distinguished from pro- 
ducers. Of course in making this state- 
ment I exclude paupers and vagabonds, 
who were not under the old Articles of 
Confederation regarded even as citizens. 
Those who produce one or more arti- 
cles are the consumers of them and of 
articles produced by others, who, in 
turn, consume of their own production 
and of the production of others. It is a 
question of the general and harmonious 
protection of all pursuits or occupations, 
so as to insure suitable provision for the 
needs and wants of all as fully as pos- 
sible. To protect one industry and not 
others would work injustice, or to 
inequitably protect certain industries 
would result in hardship, and be wrong. 

Webster, as early as April 1, 1824, 
while contrasting an “American policy” 
and a “foreign policy” in this House, 
condensed the whole truth of protec- 
tion into one sentence: “That is the 
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truest American policy which shall most 
usefully employ American capital and 
labor and best sustain the whole popu- 
lation.” The primary grievance of the 
colonies against England was her pro- 
tective policy at home and prohibitory 
policy as to her American colonies, by 
which they were prohibited from all 
kinds of manufacturing and from selling 
only to England or from buying any- 
where than in England or of English 
production. ... 

Through the severest of protection 
policies England gained the ascendency 
in the manufacturing industries of the 
world, and then, through free trade and 
unfair competition, it has sought to 
maintain such ascendency. With her 
monopoly of the ocean traffic and her 
cheaper labor she seeks to produce for, 
and to carry to, the markets of the 
world. England selfishly favors free 
trade in America. Her manufacturers 
will tender their goods in our ports at 
low prices, if duty free, hoping to again 
monopolize and control our trade so as 
to destroy our industries, leaving them 
to go back to the old prices charged 
when no American competition existed. 
Some other countries might also try to 
follow the English example. 

Free trade for this country has many 
advocates (protection none) in foreign 
parts. With producers in foreign coun- 
tries and only consumers in this coun- 
try there is no trouble in making two 
classes; the foreign producer to prey on 
the American consumer. Democratic 
policy leads inevitably to this result. It 
must never be forgotten that all pro- 
tected articles manufactured in this 
country sell cheaper now to our people 
than they sold for when solely manufac- 
tured abroad. Clothing generally, espe- 
cially woolen, now sells at lower prices 
than formerly, when it was chiefly 
imported from abroad and when wool 
and woolens were not adequately pro- 
tected as they were not under the Wil- 
son tariff act of 1894. 

A supposed aspirant for President of 
the United States (Governor Harmon, of 
Ohio) in a recent Fourth of July jolly 
message to Tammany shows he is still 
beneath the hind axle of the free-trade 
car of Juggernaut, by saying: “Freedom 
from the impositions of a foreign gov- 
ernment is not worth what it costs if 
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our Government is permitted to impose 
on all the people by increasing the cost 
of living in order to swell the profits of 
the few.” 

If time permitted, it would be enter- 
taining to analyze this new form of de- 
claring a preference for foreign produc- 
tions over American. A summary an- 
alysis shows the Governor regards the 
principal object of tariff protection to 
be to secure freedom from foreign im- 
positions of some kind; that it costs 
something to secure such freedom 
(others believe the Government receives 
a revenue from import duties); that pro- 
tective duties increase the cost of liv- 
ing and solely “to swell the profits of 
the few.” 

The manifest logic of his new de- 
parture +s that it is preferable to suffer 
impositions from foreign producers; to 
buy only of them; to neglect to use our 
own material; to prevent our capital 
from investment; to keep our laborers 
from employment in mills, mines, and 
shops, and to force them to other fields, 
if they can be found, for employment at 
minimum wages, and to compel the ag- 
riculturists to transport and find a mar- 
ket abroad, if at all, for their surplus, 
lest it may turn out that if all classes 
of our people are employed profitably, 
prices of farm products would advance 
and incidentally increase the cost of liv- 
ing, and some of our people might make 
money. This is old-time Democratic 
doctrine (soon to be obsolete, I believe) 
of so legislating for the protection of 
the poor as to keep them always poor. 
He does not seem to know that if our 
people are engaged in lucrative employ- 
ment they necessarily prosper and be- 
come good purchasers of things enter- 
ing into a civilized existence, both need- 
ful and ornamental; nor does he seem 
to know that a market for our products 
of farm or factory is always better at 
home when our people are busy in di- 
versified employments than it is possible 
to be among poorly paid foreigners. 
With universal free trade, why will not 
our laborers be as poor as those of other 
countries? 

What and whose industry would Gov- 
ernor Harmon destroy? Should the far- 
mer be compelled to sell foodstuff for 
lower prices? Should the American 
manufacturers be put out of business? 
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Should American capital become idle, 
and should laborers be deprived of em- 
ployment in mines, mills, and shops by 
tariff revision so that living should be- 
come cheaper? 

An unequal tariff is dangerous and, in 
general, fatal to any one protected in- 
dustry, and an unequal protection of in- 
dustries, whether agricultural or me- 
chanical, or both, is dangerous to the 
success of the whole protective system 
in our country. The history and experi- 
ence in the past of any one important 
industry will demonstrate the truth of 
the last statement. The wool and 
woolen industry, the iron and steel in- 
dustry, and so forth, are only leading 
éxamptesi 1, 

Protection is not a struggle for the 
advantage of one citizen or a class of 
citizens over others. Democrats pre- 
tend to regard the revision of the tariff 
as a work in the interest of the poor, 
assuming that those who are now 
classed as poor will always remain poor; 
that they will always be consumers and 
never producers. The theory of legis- 
lating for the poor, as though they were 
to remain poor, is false and demagog- 
ical. Legislation pertaining to the busi- 
ness of our country should, as far as 
possible, be so shaped as to prevent 
poverty and to enable the poor to ac- 
quire and hold property. This latter 
can only be accomplished by providing 
for the general employment of capital 
and labor in our own country. If cap- 
ital can not be successfully employed 
here, labor will be unemployed, and dis- 
tress must follow; and the products of 
the soil will be sold for little, if at all, to 
our home people, who will be largely 
without ability to buy what they need 
wherever produced. Legislation that 
paralyzes or destroys established home 
industries or prevents their being suc- 
cessfully established is a certain means 
of creating poverty and distress and will 
prove to be a political crime. It is not, 
and never has been, a crime to possess 
an estate when acquired by honest toil 
and methods, nor is it, or has it ever 
been, a badge of merit to be poor and 
dependent. Poverty is not a virtue, but 
a misfortune to be averted. 

Republicans regard the revision of the 
tariff as a work in the interest of pros- 
perity, knowing that skill, genius, and 
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energy belong to those who are obliged 
to toil for a living, and that their toil- 
ing should and will, in our country, 
bring something more to them than a 
mete scant existence—that revision 
should be such as to secure to the 
masses all possible opportunities and a 
full share of prosperity, and not to doom 
them, or any part of them, to poverty. 
Universal education, also an incident of 
American prosperity, has opened the 
door of the highest possibilities to the 
so-called “poor” and the rich alike. 
Notwithstanding the few rich, the great 
bulk of the aggregate wealth of this 
country is possessed by those who work 
and live economically and within their 
income. 

The jealousy displayed by some Dem- 
ocrats over the wealth and general pros- 
perity of the manufacturing parts of the 
United States as compared with other 
parts has been shown during a very re- 
cent debate here; but this jealousy is 
fast breaking down, as through our pro- 
tective policy certain new regions are 
being touched by prosperity, and the 
people, seeing it, are made to under- 
stand the folly of longer crying in the 
desert of free trade. The common cry, 
however just in a particular case, con- 
stantly set up against the inordinately 
rich individuals or the highly prosper- 
ous railway and other corporations is 
only a convenient method of assailing 
the principle of universal enterprise, 
which results in general prosperity. 
Apparently Democracy believes the way 
for the poor in this country to be happy 
is to destroy the prosperity now in this 
land and have it occupied only by the 
poor. This is not the time to pick out 
those who have become rich and appar- 
ently prosperous through unfair or dis- 
honest methods. Suffice it to say that, 
compared to the whole number of highly 
prosperous people in the United States, 
they do not number as many hundred 
as the honest, hard-working men num- 
ber in hundred thousands. Should it be 
possible by enacting legislation here, by 
a revision of the tariff or otherwise, to 
destroy the estates and the businesses 
of these few denominated “unduly rich,” 
including all the large and prosperous 
corporations denominated “monopolies” 
or “trusts,’ and also all the great rail- 
road corporations in the United States, 
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what would be the condition of the peo- 
ple generally in the United States? 
Would not those who are now reason- 
ably and honestly prosperous become 
at once in straitened circumstances? 
Would not those who are now, by indus- 
try and honest toil, living in fairly com- 
fortable circumstances, become at once 
unemployed, poor, and in want and dis- 
tress, and would not the now poor be- 
come poorer and more dependent and 
a charge upon a public that was too 
poor in resources to care for them? The 
families of all these classes would al- 
most alike be stricken with pauperism. 

The logic of the policy of Democratic 
members upon this floor, with some 
gratifying exceptions, is to so reduce 
our tariff duties as to bring about the 
dire results I have just depicted. 
They seek to bankrupt the prosperous, 
whether individuals or corporations, in- 
cluding all corporation stockholders, 
however honest and innocent they may 
be, simply because they have, by indus- 
try, superior energy, business methods, 
and economy, accumulated something; 
and to do this they would open our 
ports to the free incoming of the goods 
of all sorts produced in cheap producing, 
not:only of the civilized, but of the bar- 
baric, parts of the world, thereby over- 
throwing our home industries and turn- 
ing those now employed at reasonably 
good wages out of employment. The 
consequences of such Democratic re- 
vision are too serious to contemplate. 
Vested rights of property and business, 
free-trade Democracy proposes to to- 
tally disregard, however honestly such 
rights came. If it is right to protect an 
infant industry, it is right to protect the 
industry when full grown if it needs it. 
The same necessity to protect the wage- 
earner exists when an industry has been 
fully established as when it was in its 
infancy. I need hardly repeat that there 
is no such thing as a mere consumer in 
this country, and ought not to be, as 
distinguished from a producer. 

Unless a man produces something— 
that is, by his skill, labor, or genius he 
earns something—he can not acquire 
anything to consume unless by gift or 
through charity. A producer in Amer- 
ica is a consumer, and generally in 
somewhat equal proportions. A person 
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who produces nothing must starve or 
live as a pauper. Protection will not aid 
the willingly idle or the slothful. It will 
aid the frugal and the industrious. The 
non-producing idle and _ slothful are 
natural free traders. 

What is sought by the Republican 
party in its work of revision is not a 
horizontal revision downward, but such 
an equitable adjustment of the tariff 
schedules as will best secure an ade- 
quate revenue and the general pros- 
perity of our people, and do the least 
to disturb present honest business con- 
ditions, and to guarantee the most uni- 
versal employment of our tillers of the 
soil and toilers in mines, mills, and fac- 
tories. By doing this it will keep its 
platform promise, as I have shown. 
With this done all mercantile, commer- 
cial, and other pursuits will prosper. 
(Applause on the Republican side.) 

A ‘score and a half years ago. I 
prophesied in a speech on this floor that 
free trade would come and prove a 
calamity to this Nation. It came; the 
prophecy was fulfilled. Should it come 
again the calamity will be increased in 
the proportion that our people have 
since prospered and multiplied. We are 
yet too near that disastrous period to 
forget it. Protection alone restored 
prosperity. The lesson should not be 
repeated. If it must, let the free-trade 
votaries do it. The Republican party, 
with its half century of achievements in 
the cause of liberty, national unity, hu- 
manity, sound money, and of national 
and individual progress, should not be 
the political iconoclast of its own work. 
Its star of glory is not ready to set. Its 
banner of protection should remain un- 
furled, inscribed: “Universal prosperity 
for America.” (Loud applause.) 

A Protective duty is necessary to aid 
manufacturing industries, and likewise 
the farmers would be exposed to foreign 
competition in many respects were they 
deprived of Protection. Better not 
make invidious distinctions. American 
industrial interests are interdependent, 
and the farmers who supply the essen- 
tials of existence are not to be left out 
of consideration by the Republican 
party when it comes to Tariff Iegisla- 
tion.—Troy Times. 
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OPINIONS ON THE NEW 
TARIFF. 





Theodore Justice in the Textile Manufacturers’ 
Journal. 


It was shown to the satisfaction of 
the President and Congress that 
whenever the wool duty was re- 
duced below 11 cents per pound the 
flocks of sheep always decreased and 
the food supply decreased. No con- 
siderable portion of the American 
people who understand the subject 
would take the responsibility of 
again decreasing the duty upon wool 
to a point where it would again de- 
crease the mutton supply, and 
Schedule K of the Dingley act after 
careful revision was found to be as 
low as it could be without injury to 
an important American industry. 

The increased cost of clothing by 
the recovery of wool from panic to 
anti-panic prices has given the 
wholesale clothing manufacturer a 
chance to inflame the public mind 
against the necessary increase in 
cloth resulting from a world-wide 
recovery from panic prices, 

The situation is thus: The aver- 
age weight of men’s wear is 16 
ounces per yard. It takes from 
31/4 to 31/2 yards of 16-ounce 
cloth to make a man’s suit. Mak- 
ing a liberal allowance for the waste 
in process of converting wool into 
cloth, four pounds of scoured wool 
will more than make a suit of aver- 
age size for men’s wear. The cost, 
therefore, of the wool in a suit previ- 
ous to the panic was $3 (4 lbs. at 
75C., $3); the cost of the same dur- 
ing the worst period of the panic de- 
pression in the wool market was 50 
cents per scoured pound, or $2 for 
enough wool to make a man’s suit 
(4 lbs. at 50c., $2). 

It will thus be seen that the panic 
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decreased the cost of the wool in a 
suit $1. Since the conference com- 
mittee agreed not to disturb Sched- 
ule K, for reasons outlined above, it 
again takes $3, as it did before the 
panic, to pay for the wool in a man’s 
suit, and the price of wool in a suit 
has been increased $1. 

Now, this is all the change which 
the panic caused, and as the tariff is 
the same, and the wages in the fac- 
tories the same, any other change in 
the cost of a suit that varies in the 
least from $1 represents increased 
profit, and all of this talk about the 
wickedly oppressive increase in the 
cost of clothing to the consumer is 
inspired first, by anger and disap- 
pointment on the part of those who 
would smash our tariff, which has 
been the best tariff law for the con- 
sumer that was ever enacted. Sec- 
ond, as can be easily seen, there is 
an effort being made to prepare the 
minds of the community for the 
enormously, and quite unnecessary, 
increased cost of clothing, so that 
the clothing manufacturers may 
charge higher prices and pocket 
greater profits, and to shield them- 
selves from popular fury in their ef- 
forts to extract increased profits 
from the consumer, create a great 
dust and blame the proposed in- 
crease in the price of clothing upon 
the increase in the tariff, which has 
not been increased. There have 
been no changes that have not been 
decreases. 

Now, this is all there is to it—to 
recapitulate—whenever in previous 
tariff law the duty was below the 
present duty of 11 cents per pound 
the flocks decreased and the mutton 
supply decreased, and whenever the 
duty was II cents per pound, or 
more, the flocks increased and the 
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mutton supply increased. Again, 
the price of clothing to the con- 
sumer during the years of the life 
of the Dingley act was as low as it 
was during the free wool Wilson act. 

Since it has become apparent that 
we are not to have the wool manu- 
facturing business injured, as it was 
by tariff revision on Democratic 
lines under Cleveland’s last adminis- 
tration, business has revived; wool 
prices have advanced on an average 
of 40 per cent. here and 25 per cent. 
in London in sympathy with the ad- 
vance here from prices current at 
the time when the Committee of 
Ways and Means began its tariff 
hearings, where the weight of the 
evidence presented overwhelmingly 
showed that in most schedules tariff 
revision downward would be impos- 
sible without impairing wages, 
which, as previously stated, have ad- 
vanced over 31 per cent. since the 
close of Cleveland’s last administra- 
tion. The mills are now manufac- 
turing textiles with confidence, and 
the shelves of the merchants, that 
were depleted in the year following 
the panic, are now filled up, and the 
process is giving increased employ- 
ment for labor. 





Hon. JohnHopewell in Textile Manufacturers’ 
Journal, 


We look for an early and most 
satisfactory result throughout every 
branch of industry in the United 
States, and, as a consequence, a re- 
turn of prosperity the next few 
years (provided, always, we are 
blessed with good crops) equal, if 
not exceeding, that which we have 
been blessed with for the past ten 
years. It is fortunate that the tariff 
bill is out of the way and doubt and 
anxiety removed, for the time being 
at least. But with the agitation, the 
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criticisms and the erroneous state- 
ments that have been made in the 
press of the country in opposing the 
tariff, we feel there has been engen- 
dered in the public mind a prejudice 
against the manufacturing interests 
of this country that is unwarranted, 
and the chances are, if the same agi- 
tation is kept up, we shall have a re- 
newal of tariff discussion, and pos- 
sibly a new tariff, within the next 
five or six years, which would be a 
most unfortunate condition for the 
country as a whole, in our opinion. 
For the immediate present we look 
for great benefit from the passage of 
the tariff act. If, however, the poli- 
ticians amd the press of the country 
insist upon making tariff discussions 
and denunciations of a protective 
tariff, and by agitation try to force a 
re-enactment of a new tariff bill to 
discourage the faith and stability of 
manufacturing industries, it will 
have a tendency to check the faith of 
the enterprising manufacturers who 
would otherwise invest more largely 
in manufacturing industries than 
they would if they felt that tariff agi- 
tation was out of the way and they 
could have a decade in which they 
felt sure they could prepare for and 
adjust themselves to its advent. We 
fear that in the near future, if this 
agitation is kept up, the question 
will have to be determined. Are we 
a protective country or are we to be 
a semi-protective country, and are 
the American manufacturers to ad- 
just themselves to a lower scale or 
reduced output and the wage-earn- 
ers to adjust themselves to a lower 
wage scale in competition with for- 
eign manufacturers? We _ hope, 
however, that with the late agitation 
and depression in business the coun- 
try as a whole will feel that what 
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they want now is a rest from tariff 
discussions, and that the manufac- 
turers are feeling that they can ad- 
just themselves to conditions im- 
posed by the present tariff. We feel 
that in the discussion that has taken 
place in Congress, and also through 
the press, the people of this country 
have been led to believe that the 
manufacturers of this country make 
enormous profits, and that the con- 
sumers have to pay the duty on 
goods that they consume; or, to put 
it another way, the public mind has 
been led to believe that, when a duty 
is put on manufactured articles, 
American consumers pay to the 
manufacturer not only a legitimate 
profit, but a large percentage of the 
duty imposed by the tariff bill. A 
greater fallacy never was promul- 
gated. Competition among _ the 
American manufacturers, outside of 
one or two very large trusts, has 
been so keen that the American con- 
sumers have been greatly benefited 
by the building up of the manufac- 
turing interests in this country. We 
think that a campaign of education 
ought to be inaugurated to show the 
American consumers, and to demon- 
strate to them, that the profits of 
the manufacturers are small, as a 
whole, made so by competition; and 
that the consumer, when he buys 
manufactured goods at retail, has to 
pay the distributers in every case a 
profit entirely out of proportion to 
the profit made by the manufacturer. 
We have heard a great deal lately 
about the consumer. He should 
certainly be considered, but the av- 
erage politician and editorial writer 
have displayed in the late discus- 
sions of this question a prejudice or 
a lack of information that, if not cor- 
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rected, will prove disastrous, not 
only to the consumers, but to the 


' wage-earners throughout this coun- 


try. We do not believe that, on a 
fair presentation of the merits of 
protection in its broadest sense, this 
policy can be defeated, and we cer- 
tainly hope that with the experience 
we have had this unsettled, disas- 
trous condition may not prevail. 
Germany and France, two of our 
keenest competitors in the manufac- 
turing industries, have a fixed policy 
of protection, and are not going to 
allow American manufacturers any 
great field in their country. This 
has lately been demonstrated by the 
Germans putting a tariff on boots 
and shoes which is almost prohibi- 
tory to the American manufacturers.’ 
With the Germans working im- 
proved American machinery and im- 
proved German machinery, in ten 
years from today American people 
will wake up, in our judgment, to a 
competition that they never have 
had to compete with. We hope that 
the people of this country will not 
very soon be anxious for a repetition 
of the time that prevailed after the 
enactment of the Wilson bill. 


During the discussion of the tariff 
act much was said about the excessive 
consideration paid to the bloated cotton 
manufacturing “trusts” of New England. 
A recent report of the dividends paid by 
Fall River mills which number their 
stockholders by the tens of thousands 
show that their average earnings are a 
trifle over 6 per cent. per annum. There 
are precious few middlemen who are 
content with such returns on their capi- 
tal, but somehow or other they are 
never called robber barons, even though 
they do take a bigger rake-off from all 
products than the producer or manufac- 
turer.—San Francisco Chronicle. 
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HH’ UNSOLID: SOUTH AND 
THE TARIRE: 





BY ROLAND RINGWALT. 

Because the Southern States for 
about half a generation cast their 
electoral votes for the Democratic 
party there arose the loose phrase, 
“the solid South,’ and people, some 
of them editors and stump speakers, 
fell into the error of regarding the 
South as an entity. It was supposed 
that the South had from time im- 
memorial been a unit in support of 
slavery and free trade. Thousands 
of people believe that the South be- 
fore the war was an unbroken col- 
‘umn of Democratic States. They 
forget that Henry Clay was a Whig; 
and that Zachary Taylor, a Whig 
President, came from Louisiana. 
They forget that Taylor carried 
about half the South, and that Cass, 
his Democratic opponent, carried 
about half the North. It was taken 
for granted that North and South 
would divide their votes, and a cam- 
paign outcry against the Republican 
party was raised on the ground that 
it was sectional—that is, it could not 
hope for votes in the slave-holding 
states. 

In Washington’s time and for 
many years after Washington the 
leaders of Southern politics believed 
that slavery would die a natural 
death. They anticipated that free 
labor would bring with it manufac- 
turing establishments, and many of 
them hoped that industrial activity 
would enlarge the demand for 
Southern products. Benjamin Lun- 
dy—and no higher authority could 
be cited—tells us that at one time 
there were more anti-slavery so- 
cieties in the South than in the 
North. The belief that slavery was 
an unhealthy growth, destined in 
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some way to disappear, was held by 
many who dreaded amputation. It 
was quite safe in any part of the 
South to favor colonizaticn of the 
negroes in Africa. Roger B. Taney, 
as a young lawyer, showed anti- 
slavery tendencies. Alexander H. 
Stephens had similar leanings. John 
C. Calhoun, in his early days, was in 
sympathy with the anti-slavery tradi- 
tions. So late as the administration 
of John Quincy Adams the anti- 
slavery sentiment of South Carolina 
was outspoken. It is of record that 
a clergyman preaching before the 
North Carolina legislature urged the 
abolition of slavery. The eloquence 
and even the vehemence of the Vir- 
ginia anti-slavery men, down to 
Jackson’s time, would have satisfied 
Jefferson himself. But the cotton 
gin increased the value of slaves; an 
insurrection roused a fear that many 
uprisings would follow; the Nor- 
thern Abolitionist tactics were re- 
sented and the anti-slavery feeling 
rapidly weakened, although it never 
died. Robert E. Lee, for instance, 
was never cured of the old Virginia 
belief that slavery was an evil. 
Henry A. Wise, late in the fifties, 
hoped to get rid of slavery. 

Side by side with the desire to get 
rid of a system under which the la- 
borer was bought and sold like a 
mule there existed a wish to diver- 
sify the interests of the South. Few 
attach sufficient importance to the 
confiscatory decrees of European 
governments, on the one hand, and 
to our own retaliatory legislation on 
the other. Great Britain early in 
the last century forbade neutrals to 
trade with any ports under French 
control. France seized all neutral 
vessels that dared enter English 
ports. Congress under Jefferson’s 
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influence and by Southern votes 
passed an act forbidding American 
vessels to put out to sea. Of course 
there were evasions of the law, stili 
the Democratic party, by means of 
the Embargo Act, did far more to 
cut us off from foreign trade than 
the Republican party by its highest 
tariffs has ever done. While the 
Embargo act was repealed, it was 
followed by another which pro- 
hibited all intercourse with England 
and France. Then came the war of 
1812 which for about three years in- 
terfered with export and import 
trade. For about a decade foreign 
commerce was extremely hazardous 
and many articles could only be ob- 
tained at enormous prices, if they 
could be obtained at all. The South- 
ern congressmen who voted for the 
Embargo had to face a proposition 
as stubborn as any in geometry. 
Luxuries, comforts, bare necessities 
were often lacking, and crude native 
products were better than none. 
The lack of foreign-made articles 
necessary to peace and war com- 
pelled us to do the best we could to 
supply our own wants, and the de- 
sire for better domestic manufac- 
tures was prevalent in the South as 
well as the North. Nobody spoke 
more clearly and powerfully in favor 
of Protection than John C. Calhoun, 
and the best condensed presentment 
of the case for Protection ever made 
is Andrew Jackson’s short ietter to 
Dr. Coleman. Every year campaign 
orators repeat that Jefferson, Madi- 
son and Monroe believed Protection 
to be Constitutional, but a large part 
of the South thought more of its suf- 
ferings than of all the clauses in the 
Constitution. The blockades, the 
Embargo Act, the Non-Intercourse 
Act, the war of 1812 had caused a 
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thousand hardships. Planters found 
it hard to get new dresses for their 
wives or coarse cloth for their 
slaves; it might be a month before 
a plough could be bought; the coun- 
try merchant had to wait a long 
time for a keg of nails or a set of 
harness; our soldiers had to march 
with wretched shoes and inferior 
guns; our sailors found their cannon 
balls short-weight and their powder 
less efficient than that of the British. 
We endured a great deal before 
Congress passed “the Calhoun 
tariff.” " 

Of necessity the Protective tariffs 
of 1824 and 1828 quickened the pace 
of the free labor communities while 
the slave labor communities lagged. 
Calhoun changed front and so did a 
large part of the South, but there 
was still a powerful element which 
believed in manufactures. Even un- 
der slavery the cruder kinds of in- 
dustry might flourish, and besides— 
a fact not to be forgotten—there 
were many places in the South 
wherein white men were anxious for 
work and wages. The clearest testi- 
mony to the strength and persist- 
ency of the Southern Protectionists 
is furnished by their opponents. In 
1861 the Constitution of the Confed- 
erate States of America was adopted, 
and Section 8 of that document 
says: “Congress shall have power to 
lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts 
and excises for revenue necessary to 
pay the debts, provide for the com- 
mon defense, and carry on the gov- 
ernment of the Confederate States. 
But no bounties shall be granted 
from the treasury nor shall any 
duties or taxes on importations from 
foreign nations be laid to promote 
or foster any branch of industry.” — 

That is express. No one can 
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question that the Confederate Con- 
stitution gets rid of Protection root 
and branch. But why was this dec- 
laration made? Because the radicals 
who hurried the South into her ter- 
rible blunder knew that the old Pro- 
tectionist spirit would again favor 
manufactures and deny that cotton 
was king. Yet the war was not over 
before the blockaded ports were try- 
ing to manufacture at least a few of 
the many articles they could not 
smuggle. After the war the bulk of 
Southern Congressmen voted for 
free trade measures, yet Randall had 
a Southern following that never de- 
serted him. In fact, the Southern 
Protectionists were always stronger 
than they appeared to be. Take first 
the outspoken Democrats in politics 
and business, in banks and newspa- 
pers, who said that free trade was 
wrong and foolish. Add to them the 
Democrats who talked agaist Pro- 
tection, but inserted duties favorable 
to their districts into pending sched- 
ules. Then add the Democratic 
Congressmen who voted for low tar- 
iff measures to please the Calhoun 
Irreconcilables or the Unrecon- 
structed Sons of the Lost Cause, and 
then said to the Board of Trade, “We 
only voted for that fool bill because 
we knew the Senate would kill it.” 
Add the Southern Republicans, the 
Randall Democrats, the local-in- 


terest Democrats and the Demo- | 


crats who favor “revenue duties” 
on everything the South wants 
(fairly high “revenue duties” at that) 
and the reader will find that the Pro- 
tectionist element in the South is 
strong. 

An Englishman praised Sir Robert 
Peel for establishing free trade but 
observed that there ought to be a 
duty on red herrings. Four score 
years ago Edward Livingston, of 
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Louisiana, objected to Protection, 
but favored duties on sugar. Sugar 
and red herrings are not extinct. 

It may be that a Southern Demo- 
cratic senator wishes to call himself 
a foe of Protection. After having all 
the schedules in which he is inter- 
ested arranged to suit his constitu- 
ents, he may vote against the tariff 
bill on final passage. But he knows 
that the bill will pass without him. 
This year there were several Demo- 
cratic senators who did not even go 
through the form of fighting the bill 
to the end, but allowed it to pass 
without their support or opposition. 

The “Solid South” is very unsolid, 
and the opposition to the tariff is 
what Grant called the Confederacy— 
“a shell.” Let the tariff come before 
Congress and the South looks out 
for its own interests. 


COST OF LIVING IN EUROPE. 





This is not the only country in the 
world that is complaining about the cost 
of living. The Vienna correspondent of 
the London “Economist” writes: 

“The cost of living is the subject of 
numberless meetings held in this coun- 
try, where not the workman only but 
the middle classes, with fixed salaries 
that cannot be increased by any in- 
genuity, are at a loss how to make ends 
meet. Nearly all Government officials, 
from the chief of a section in a Govern- 
ment department to the young assistant, 
who has to serve ten years at a nominal 
salary, are in debt. In Hungary people 
are even worse off than in Austria. A 
democratic paper in Budapesth writes: 
‘In no civilized country does the laborer 
and skilled workman pay so much for 
the necessities of life as in Hungary. 
The rents of miserable rooms and 
kitchens swallow up one-fourth, in the 
best cases one-fifth, of the year’s in- 
come. Nowhere in Hungary do the 
Government or the employer provide 
cheap lodgings for their employed. 
Important articles of consumption are 
monopolized by the State, such as salt, 
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tobacco, spirit, petroleum. And where 
there is no competition the price is high. 
In Hungary, the corn (wheat) growing 
country par excellence, bread is dearer 
than in Austria, Germany, Belgium and 
Holland. Meat at present is dearer in 
Hungary than anywhere else. The sys- 
tem of taxes makes the brewing of 
cheap beer an impossibility. Nobody in 
Hungary thinks of growing vegetables 
in a garden. Instead of promoting ag- 
riculture, which is the one thing in 
which Hungary has always been great, 
the Government spends its millions 
upon creating an industrial class, the 
employers of which have to be materi- 
ally assisted, and the employed are for 
the most part aliens, since the Hun- 
garian laborer, who has in numberless 
generations tilled the earth and culti- 
vated the vine, cannot learn to work in 
a factory. Emigration on an enormous 
scale is the result. The census shows 
that the Hungarian workman earns less 
than the European average of 288 
crowns, or 120 shillings, 4 year. Yet no- 
where in the world are there as many 
coffee-houses, casinos and clubs as in 
Hungary, nor as many people who 
spend their whole time playing cards 
and discussing politics.’ ” 


What would the great constitutional 
lawyer, were he living today, say about 
the proposition to have the Federal Gov- 
ernment send a collector inside the lim:~ 
its of a sovereign State and have him 
proceed there to take 2 per cent. every 
year from the net income of its State- 
created and State-controlled corpora- 
tions when the Federal Constitution dis- 
tinctly forbids the laying by the Federal 
Government of any form of direct tax 
“unless in proportion to the census or 
enumeration” taken regularly by the 
Government? One can almost imagine 
Webster turning in his grave at the mere 
suggestion of such a thing—New York 
Commercial. 


We are still eagerly looking for the 
announcement of the merchant who is 
reducing the price of shoes on account 
of the removal of the Tariff on hides.— 
Des Moines Capital. 
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THE HOME MARKET. 





From the Speech of Hon. Charles Dick, 
of Ohio, in the United States 
, Senate. 

It is admitted by free traders that 
wages are lower abroad than here, 
but they say the difference is equal- 
ized by the lower cost of living 
there. This has been proved false 
over and over again. 

The Wisconsin bureau of labor 
and industrial statistics recently in- 
vestigated this question, comparing 
the purchasing power of labor in 
eight countries in Europe with the 
same in Wisconsin, and found that 
ten hours’ labor will buy, on the av- 
erage, in those countries only 74.3 
per cent. as much bread as here, 
only 49.1 per cent. as much meat, 
only 40.5 per cent. as much pork, 
and only 33.2 per cent. as much but- 
teY 


Our Industrial Success Due to Preser- 
vation of Home Market. 

It was not many years ago that 
the United States occupied a very 
insignificant position as a manufac- 
turer of iron and steel. It is within 
the memory of most of us when we 
purchased steel rails abroad and 
paid for them at the rate of $125 a 
ton. As a direct result of the policy 
of protection the United States now 
occupies a very important position 
in the iron and steel industry, and its 
total production is greater than that 
of Great Britain, Germany, and Bel- 
gium combined. This is due, how- 
ever, not to our foreign trade in this 
line of manufacture, which normally 
is only Io per cent. of our total out- 
put, but is due to our domestic mar- 
ket, which has been built up and 
maintained by the policy of protec- 
tion. Because of the encourage- 
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ment thus given to home industry 
there has been an enormous devel- 
opment of business. An immense 
amount of capital has been invested, 
and hundreds of thousands of work- 
ingmen have been given profitable 
employment. The high rate of 
wages paid the American working- 
man has enabled him to live in a 
state of comfort unknown to the 
workingman of any other country. 
It has enabled him to give to his 
children greater advantages and op- 
portunities, which have been the di- 
rect cause of a great increase in the 
economic and industrial efficiency of 
the country. The wealth thus cre- 
ated has been more evenly distrib- 
uted than in other countries not en- 
joying the same advantages. High- 
er wages to workingmen mean a bet- 
ter market and higher prices for the 
farmer and all he produces. He has 
been able to wear better clothes and 
live in better homes, and this has 
built up additional industries and 
given profitable employment to 
other workingmen, and the whole 
country has reaped the reward in 
the industrial supremacy which it 
now enjoys. The enormous produc- 
tion of iron and steel, made possible 
in this country by the policy of pro- 
tection, has caused the wonderful 
development of all industries using 
such material. Without the policy 
of protection this tremendous devel- 
opment would not have taken place 
as soon as it has taken place, and 
perhaps it never would have oc- 
curred. It must not be forgotten 
that Great Britain did not abandon 
the policy of protection until she had 
practically conquered the markets of 
the world because of her low pro- 
duction cost, and it must also be re- 
membered that when Great Britain 
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entered upon a policy of free trade 
the markets of Continental Europe 
had not been closed as they have 
been since by high protective tariffs. 
It is safe to assume that Great Brit- 
ain would not have turned from pro- 
tection to free trade had her chief 
foreign markets at that time been 
protected as they now are by high 
tariff walls. 

We talk about the industrial su- 
premacy of the United States and 
about conquering the markets of the 
world, but it must not be forgotten 
that our chief exports are those 
things which we produce in large 
quantities and which the countries 
buying of us do not produce, and 
that the great markets of Europe 
outside of Great Britain are closed 
to us on competitive products. The 
time is not yet come, and will not 
come as long as the American wage- 
earner lives better than does his for- 
eign competitor, when the United 
States can throw open its magnifi- 
cent market to the manufacturers of 
Europe. We must protect our man- 
ufacturers against average trade 
conditions, and not against abnor- 
mal conditions which prevail in 
times or periods of great domestic 
depression. In the period of de- 
pression which began in the fall of 
1907, when there was practically no 
tharket for many lines of steel prod- 
ucts, some manufacturers sold their 
output at a low price level, which al- 
ways occurs in times of panic, be- 
cause manufacturers with limited 
capital must then sell at the best 
prices obtainable, and they find it 
preferable to sell at low prices, and 
even below cost, avoiding the alter- 
native of bankruptcy or closing 
down their mills, with the deprecia- 
tion of plant which always follows 
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such a course, and the scattering of 
their working force. Such a policy 
may be necessary for a short period 
of time, but it cannot be long contin- 
ued. Tariff schedules must be 
framed to meet normal conditions 
both at home and abroad. Ii this is 
not done, foreign manufacturers will 
take advantage of like periods of de- 
pression to market their output in 
this country at prices which the do- 
mestic manufacturer eould not pos- 
sibly meet. 


THE HOSIERY SCHEDULE. 





From the Textile Manufacturers’ Journal. 


The hosiery schedule in the new 
tariff means that domestic mills mak- 
ing fulk fashioned hosiery may be op- 
erated with profit to manufacturer 
and employe; it means mills will be 
operated on full time and not 
short time; it means that the markets 
of this great country will not be 
flooded with importations of foreign 
made goods; it means reduced prof- 
its for the importers. 

The hosiery schedule in the new 
tariff does not mean higher prices 
for domestic full-fashioned hosiery; 
it does not mean higher prices 
for imported hosiery, unless im- 
porters are deliberately setting out 
to make advances in prices in 
order to compel the _ retailer 
to charge the consumer more for 
goods and thereby inflame him 
against the new tariff. 

The reports of advances in the 
prices of imported hosiery have evi- 
dently been with such a purpose. 
Statements of a kind with which 
those who have been engaged in the 
fight for hosiery duties fair and just 
to the domestic manufacturer, are 
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familiar, have begun to nvake their 
appearance. 

Because one and two-thirds cents 
a pair has been added to the duty 
importers must pay, the consumer, 
if these reports be true, is to be 
asked to pay ten cents more a pair 
for the imported stockings he buys. 
That is the implied threat. 

And this in spite of the fact that in 
the first five months of this year 
enough imported hosiery was 
brought into this country under the 
old tariff rates to supply its needs 
for a year. 

In their haste to make capital 
there has, as before, been no distinc- 
tion made between fashioned and 
seamless goods. Because cotton 
and yarns are high and many lines of 
seamless hosiery have advanced in 
price in the primary market a few 
cents a dozen, importers and jobbers 
are quite ready to place the blame 
on a tariff which provides moderate 
increases for an entirely different 
class of goods. And they will find 
their allies of the daily press under 
the domination of the large retailers 
—the big advertisers—quite ready 
to grasp at the straw and agitate. 

It is quite evident that there is 
work still ahead for the tariff com- 
mittee of the National Association 
of Hosiery and Underwear Manufac- 
turers. They have fought hard for 
the increase; they may now have to 
defend it. 

‘But we have faith enough in the 
intelligence of the American people 
to believe that they will quickly see 
the specious arguments of the im- 
porter, jobber and retailer and real- 
ize that the tariff situation really 
means to the American wage-earner 
—busy, not idle machinery, fair 
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profit, not only to capital invested, 
but to labor, happily employed. . 





From the American Wool and Cotton Repouter. 


But little has been heard from the 
different women’s clybds which were 
so much in evidence while the tariff 
fight was on, complaining of the Io- 
cent advance that they asserted the 
consumers would be compelled to 
pay if the new rate schedule were 
adopted. No advance in rates to 
the jobbing trade is going to be 
made by the domestic interests, who 
want it understood that even in face 
of the soaring yarn market they are 
not going to force an unjust advance 
upon the direct consumer. Domes- 
tic full-fashioned hosiery is now sell- 
ing at first hands at from 10 to 25 
cents per dozen lower than it ever 
did, while yarns are at least 10 per 
cent. higher than they have been for 
years. As far as the domestic man- 
ufacturer is concerned, there will be 
no opportunity offered to retailers 
to even threaten-to advance prices 
10 cents per pair to the direct con- 
sumer. The retailer and jobber can 
buy domestic full-fashion hose at 
from 10 to 25 cents per dozen 
cheaper than ever, and in quantities. 

As far as the importer’s side of 
the question ts concerned, there is 
but little excuse for price advances 
on the part of the retailer on the for- 
eign goods that he buys. The gov- 
ernment import figures of the past 
six months tell the tale. During 
the few months just before the tariff 
went into effect on August 5, im- 
ports of foreign hosiery ran abnor- 
mally high. There are sufficient 
quantities of imported hosiery 
brought into this country under the 
old Dingley schedule to eliminate 
entirely the question of advances on 
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this fall’s and next spring’s goods, 
even if the tariff justifies the oft re- 
peated threat of a 10-cent-per-pair 
advance which frightened the wo- 
men’s clubs m all sections of the 
country only a few weeks ago. The 
advance in the tariff is 20 cents a 
dozen pairs on only two classes of 
hosiery and 25 cents upon one class; 
the domestic manufacturers are of- 
fering goods of the same quality at 
lower prices than ever; the importer 
has covered his needs for this fall 
and next spring by importing goods 
before the 20-cent and 25-cent-per- 
dozen increase went into effect, yet 
we hear the threat of a $1.20 ad- 
vance on a dozen pairs, which is to 
be paid by the direct consumer. 
The domestic manufacturer, in face 
of a stiff yarn market, guarantees to 
hold his prices down at lower levels 
than have prevailed for years, while 
importer is attempting to 
squeeze another dollar out of the 
different women who championed 
his cause with their congressional 
representatives, 

If the retailer puts the price on 
imported hosiery up 10 cents a pair, 
the importer has been doubly unjust. 
First, with the tariff increase of 20 
cents per dozen, which justifies an 
advance of only one and two-thirds 
cents per pair on imported hosiery, 
he is attempting to squeeze eight 
and a third cents more on a pair of 
socks out of the direct consumer. 
Again the import figures for the last 
few months show that he is not jus- 
tified in advancing his price even 
one and two-thirds cents, because he 
had already covered himself on this 
fall’s and next spring’s goods before 
the new tariff schedule went into ef- 
fect. The tariff schedule, in strict 
justice, considering the importations 
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that have been recently made, will 
allow him to advance prices on next 
fall’s goods one and two-third cents 
a pair and not more. Even then it 
is doubtful whether the direct con- 
sumer should be obliged to pay this 
slight advance which is the only one 
that the new tariff justifies, because 
domestic interests, with their in- 
creased production, will be able to 
furnish the goods without an ad- 
vance. Twenty-five cents a pair, 35 
cents a pair and 50 cents a pair are 
fixed prices for hosiery which it will 
be hard to change. Experience has 
demonstrated that the consumer will 
not pay 26 1/3 cents, 29 and 37 cents 
for a pair of socks, simply because 
retail trade custom has always fixed 
a price of 25 and 35 and 50 cents per 
pair on hosiery. The new tariff bill 
may have displeased many domestic 
manufacturers, but as far as the ho- 
siery man, his workers and the direct 
consumer are concerned, it should 
work out to the best interests of all 
concerned. 
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COTTON DUTIES JUSTIBIED. 





Mr. W. K. Dana, of Westbrook, Me., a 
Cotton Manufacturer, Analyzes the 
New Schedule and Shows that the 
Duties Were Needed and Should 
Have a Good Effect. 





Communication to the Portland Press. 

In a communication which I sent 
to Washington when the tariff was 
undergoing revision, I said that if 
the cotton duties named in the pend- 
ing bill were enacted, I believed they 
would prove a great blessing to the 
working people, for they would lead 
to the building of new mills sufficient 
in great part to produce the more 
than sixty-two million dollars’ worth 
of cotton goods imported in 1908. 
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The duties referred to have be- 
come law and in the city of Lawrence 
new mills that will cost $5,000,000 are 
being built (though not all for cot- 
ton) and there is almost an equal 
growth in New Bedford, besides in- 
creases in many other places. 

By examining the government re- 
turns of imports in 1908 I see that 
more than $7,000,000 worth of cot- 
ton threads and yarns were import- 
ed, more than $10,000,000 of cloths, 
nearly $7,000,000 of clothing, includ- 
ing knit goods, and more than $34,- 
coo,ooo0 of laces, edgings, etc. With 
the exception of the finest and most 
fanciful of these goods, we are 
equipped to produce them all in this 
country, and why should not Amer- 
ican labor have had the opportunity? 

Some ill informed people, or those 
interested in importing, have com- 
plained that the new cotton duties 
are unduly high. They made the 
same complaint against the old. In 
the thread and yarn list I find that 
30 duties were increased, wholly on 
goods requiring the most labor, 17 
were reduced and 51 were left un- 
changed. Of the 162 duties in the 
cotton and clothing list, there were 
only 34 increases, wholly on luxu- 
ries, and there were a few decreases. 
Taking the cotton duties as a whole, 
the increase on necessaries was from 
45.93 per cent. to 46.22, or only 
29/100 of 1 per cent. In the class of 
luxuries the increase was from 43.56 
to 48.23, or 4.67 per cent. 

The increases were on such goods 
as we have been most largely im- 
porting. For example, the import of 
cloths over six square yards to the 
pound, increased from _ 1,768,903 
yards in 1898 to 6,036,303 in 1907. 
There was a much greater gain in 
two other kinds, namely: cloths val- 
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ued at over 12 cents a square yard, 
gained from 1,127,480 yards in 1898 
to 7,219,226 in 1907; and dyed cloths 
valued at over 12 1/2 cents a square 
yard, gained from 4,555,708 in 1898 
to 15,298,654 in 1907. 

Such a growth in imports was far 
in excess of the percentage in the 
growth of population and the mo- 
ment we began to feel an interrup- 
tion of prosperity it caused a dis- 


placement of American labor. Why. 


should we let other people make for 
us the goods that we can make for 
ourselves? 

This is a labor question and I 
should suppose that every working- 
man in the United States would be 
the strongest kind of a protectionist. 

I have given these facts con- 
cerning the cotton industry, because 
being a cotton manufacturer [ am 
familiar with them. But I have no 
doubt that a similar analysis of other 
schedules will show similar results. 
In the main I think the new tariff 
bill will prove fairly protective and 
that we have entered upon another 
era of great prosperity. 

Woopsury K. DANa. 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
WAGES. 





From a Speech of Hon. Samuel W. 

Smith, of Michigan, in the House 

of Representatives. 

The most valuable asset a nation 
has is the fact that all of its laboring 
people are employed all the time at 
good, living wages. I would like 
next to consider the wage-earner, 
and call his attention to wages in 
this country as compared to the 
wages in a few of the other leading 
countries where conditions for the 
laboring man in any walk of life do 
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not seem to be as favorable as in the 
United States; and the thought has 
often occurred to me, if the laboring 
man was not paid so much better 
wages, and did not enjoy so many 
blessings in the United States that 
are not accorded him in other coun- 
tries, why do they seek our shores in 
such great numbers each year? And 
ii conditions are better in other 
lands for the wage-earner in any 
walk of life, why do they not go in 
greater numbers? The reason is 
plain and well understood. . 

I am wondering how the farm 
hand who works by the day in my 
district or in other parts of Michi- 
gan and throughout the country, and 
who can earn from $1.25 to $1.50 
per day, getting in many cases a 
part or all of his board, would like 
to change conditions with men in 
countries like Great Britain, Ger- 
many, France, Belgium, and Japan, 
where wages for a day of ten hours 
range all the way from 8o cents to 
Ig cents a day. 

Consider the bricklayers for a mo- 
ment. In the United States their 
wages are between four and five dol- 
lars per day, and in the other coun- 
tries referred to the greatest wage 
per day does not reach $1.75, and is 
as low as 45 cents a day of nine to 
nine and one-half hours. 

How about carpenters? The av- 
erage wage of a carpenter in the 
United States is more than $2.75 per 
day, while in the other countries re- 
ferred to the highest average wage 
will not reach $1.75, and the lowest 
wage in Japan is 50 cents a day of 
nine to nine and one-half hours. 
The average day laborer in my sec- 
tion of the country in the cities re- 
ceives from $1.50 to $2 per day. In 
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Japan, 35 cents for a day of nine 
hours. 

Let us compare the wages of 
painters in the United States, where 
their average wage is a trifle more 
than $2.75 per day, while the aver- 
age wage paid in the highest of the 
countries heretofore mentioned is 
less than $1.50 per day, and the low- 
est wage in Japan is 45 cents a day 
of nine and one-half hours. 

A good machinist in the United 
States receives on an average more 
than $2 per day, while the highest 
wage paid in Great Britain is less 
than $1.40 per day, and in France 
it is but a trifle above $1 a day. 

What would a plumber think 
whose average wage in the United 
States is more than $3.50 per day, 
as compared with $1.60 in Great 
Britain, 88 cents in Germany, $1.20 
in France, 64 cents in Belgium, and 
35 cents per day in Japan? 

Think of the stonecutter in the 
United States receiving, on the av- 
erage, almost $3.40 per day, as com- 
pared with $1.60 per day in Great 
Britain, the highest wage paid in 
any of the countries heretofore men- 
tioned, and the lowest wage of 
42 1/2 cents per day of nine hours in 
Japan. 

And the hod carrier is not to be 
forgotten, for his average wage in 
the United States is $2.32 per day, 
as compared with $1.04 in Great 
Britain, 64 cents in Germany, and 80 
cents in France. 

I want to emphasize the fact that 
Japan is rapidly becoming our rival 
in manufacturing, and is one of the 
most progressive of foreign coun- 
tries. She pays her coal miners 41 
cents per day of nine hours; coal- 
mine laborers, 28 cents per day of 
nine hours; sawyers in lumber mills, 
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male, 30 cents per day of nine hours, 
and female sawyers in lumber mills, 
171/2 cents a day of nine hours; 
and compositors, 45 cents per day of 
seven hours. Is it possible that the 
laboring men of the United States 
who enjoy so many blessings for 
themselves and for their families, in 
which we all rejoice, desire for one 
moment to think of changing condi- 
tions with their fellow-laborers in 
foreign countries? 


PRODUCERS AND CONSUMERS. 





From the Rochester Chronicle. 


Some of our Free-Trade friends are 
almost bursting with indignation over 
the following remark by General Gros- 
venor apropos of Tariff revision: 
“What’s the use of talking about the 
consumer? The prosperity of the con- 
sumer goes hand in hand with the pros- 
perity of the manufacturer.” Yet this is 
not half so shocking as it sounds. Some 
people seem to be laboring under the 
delusion that the people are divided into 
two classes—producers and consumers, 
when in fact every person is both a pro- 
ducer and a consumer on a large or a 
small scale. Furthermore, General 
Grosvenor’s remark is absolutely true, 
as every wage earner in the country 
knows. If you hit the manufacturer you 
also hit the consuming capacity of a 
large number of people, to their own 
distress and that of those whose cus- 
tomers they have been. A gauge of 
general prosperity is the prosperity of 
manufacturing concerns, and this fact 
was well brought out in the epigram- 
matic utterance of the Ohio veteran. 


There is no method of reading a man 
out of the Republican party. La Fol- 
lette may insist upon counting himself 
a member of that organization, and may 
vote for its candidates, but his real place 
is with the Bryanites, whose chief aim 
in life is to undo the work of Lincoln 
and the other great men about whose 
Republicanism there never was a ques- 
tion.—San Francisco Chronicle. 
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ATTACKING THE PRESIDENT. . 





What a turnover! Almost the en- 
tire free trade and tariff reform 


press, which had been praising 
President Tait, suddenly fell to 
abusing him after his Winona 


speech! 

What did they expect and what 
had they a right to expect? Was it 
reasonable to suppose that after he 
and the Senate and the House lead- 
ers had come to an understanding 
and had passed the tariff bill, he 
was going to repudiate it before the 
people and join the insurgents of his 
party in demanding another re- 
vision? If they thought so they did 
not know him and did not know or 
care for the Republican party. 

President Taft has justified the 
confidence of a great majority of the 
people in his fidelity to their inter- 
ests. He is showing himself a true 
Republican and a_ great leader. 
While it is not pleasant to any man 
to be assailed, he ought to feel him- 
self honored by the rage and cen- 
sure of the New York Times, and 
World, and Evening Post, the 
Providence papers, the St. Paul and 
Minneapolis traitors to protection 
and such freebooters as the Des 
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Moines News, Senator Cummins’ 
organ, which exclaims: “Shades of 
Theodore Roosevelt, may the ghosts 
of the wild animals he has killed in 
Africa ever haunt him for having 
foisted onto the country this man 
Taft.” 

If this brings a party crisis, let it 
come. It is better to know who are 
protectionists and who are not. 
Trimmers can no longer hide behind 
a pretense of opposing ‘excessive 
protection” and favoring only “rea- 
sonable duties.” The duties enacted 
by a Republican Congress and ap- 
proved by a Republican President as 
a whole are not excessive or un- 
reasonable to a Republican. Some 
of them may be unsatisfactory to 
some Republicans, but a Republican 
tariff should be defended by all Re- 
publicans and kept until there are 
good business reasons for changing 
it. 

President Taft will find that the 
country is with him. It is not neces- 
sary to agree with all his reasoning 
to take his side. He has shown that 
he is not perfectly satisfied himself. 
Neither are we, nor will everybody 
ever be with any tariff. But there is 
one great consideration for him and 
for every other Republican to heed, 
and that is the business of the coun- 
try." The people desire prosperity, 
they expect it under the new tariff, 
they will not tolerate further dis- 
turbance, and they should be out- 
spoken in President Taft’s support 
because he is right and because the 
enemies who beleaguer him are 
mostly enemies of the cause upon 
which prosperity depends. 


Again the American producer and 
consumer are learning the lesson 
that it is the foreigner who profits 
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most from the reduced duties in our 
tariff. 





A Western paper finds much en- 
couragement in the fact that twice as 
many Democrats are coming over to 
protection as there are Republicans 
going over to free trade. 





The increase in the cost of living 
being world-wide, forces the Boston 
Transcript to the conclusion that 
tariffs and trusts are not affecting 
prices to any great extent. 





Many of the Republican news- 
papers in Iowa are stigmatizing the 
“progressive” senators and repre- 
sentatives in Congress from that 
State as “assistant free traders.” 





The Buffalo News well says that 
Canada can have no just complaint 
against our tariff, as long as she 
gives Great Britain 33 1/3 per cent. 
preference in customs duties, and 
also gives France special favors. 





Says the Butler (Mo.) Record: 
“The wool grown annually on Mis- 
souri sheep would clothe an army of 
279,029 men, but if Free-Trade 
Democrats could have their way it 
would not sell for enough to pay the 
keep of the sheep!’ 





Closer supervision of the baggage 
of returning travelers and the check- 
ing of smuggling are said to be 
partly responsible for the increase of 
customs collections during July and 
August, compared with the same 
period last year; but probably a 
large part of the increase is due to 
improved business conditions. 





It is reassuring to be informed by 
Sir J. J. Thomson, president of the 
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British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, that by the time our 
supplies of coal are exhausted and 
our water power becomes inade- 
quate, our scientists will have suc- 
ceeded in utilizing the heat of the 
sun directly for power and domestic 
purposes. 





Risking fine and imprisonment, 
the owners of a foreign vessel and 
consignees on the Pacific Coast will 
enter into a contract to transport 
coal from one American port to an- 
other, in order to bring the Federal 
coastwise navigation laws to test in 
the courts, on the ground that the 
act of an individual is no more a 
violation of the statute than the 
practice of the United States Navy 
Department in chartering  alien- 
owned colliers to carry cargoes be- 
tween Atlantic and Pacific Coast 
points. 





It is an interesting fact that the 
greatest part of the gold-yielding 
territory of our globe is controlled 
by the English-speaking nations. 
Thus, South Africa, Australia and 
New Guiana, British America, Brit- 
ish East Indies, British Guiana and 
some other smaller producers be- 
long to the British Empire, their 
gold crop for 1907, the latest year 
for which there are any complete re- 
turns, being $249,205,500, while that 
of the United States, for the same 
year, was $90,435,700. The gold 
product credited to all other coun- 
tries, including Russia and Mexico, 
was $70,914,100. 





This from the San _ Francisco 
Chronicle is right to the point: 
“About half of the growing imports 
of the United States are on the free 
list, but the fact does not seem to 
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cheer the advocates of free trade, be- 
cause the six hundred millions or so 
of goods that come into the country 
without paying duty are foodstuffs 
and raw materials which we cannot 
profitably produce ourselves. The 
kind of free trade asked for by the 
advocates of downward revision is 
the sort that would displace Ameri- 
can workingmen’s products, but they 
are not going to get it while the 
voting masses retain their senses.” 





Of course no one will be surprised 
to learn that the impression made by 
our new tariff in Germany “is a de- 


cidedly unfavorable one,” or that “a 


bitter feeling exists in France’ 
against our recently enacted tariff 
law. While those countries have 
always made their own tariffs as 
seemed best for their own interests, 
with no regard whatever for the in- 
terests of other countries, they have 
been indisposed to accord the same 
privilege to the United States, and 
have sought in every way to direct 
the course of our tariff legislation in 
a way that would be most beneficial 
to their producers and exporters. 





The San Francisco Chronicle re- 
marks: ‘Eastern papers are filled 
with discussions of the high cost of 
iiving, and not a few of their editors 
appear to be convinced that it is 
largely due to the rapacity of the 
farmer and his alleged desire to 
make enough out of his products to 
enjoy all the comforts of prosperous 
denizens of cities. The assaults on 
producers would command more re- 
spect if they were supported by 
proof that they are getting all the 


cream of the increase in prices. This 


can best be done by quoting the 
prices paid to the producer and not 
by a study of retail price lists. 
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Things happen between the time the 
product leaves the farmer’s hands 
and that in which it reaches the con- 
sumer.” 





The September reports of 1,700 
correspondents to the New York 
Journal of Commerce presented a 
discouraging outlook for the cotton 
crop. As compared with the same 
date last year, the condition is lower 
by 12.1 per cent. But the large crop 
of last year, which Secretary Hester 
of the New Orleans Exchange puts 
at 13,825,457 bales, will furnish an 
unusual surplus to be added to the 
coming crop. Textile manufacturers 
are not disposed to give full credit at 
this time to the unfavorable reports 
regarding this year’s cotton crop, 
but believe that it will be much 
larger than indicated by these re- 
ports. 





Recently, Charles H. Jones, Presi- 
dent of the Commonwealth Shoe and 
Leather Company, issued a state- 
ment in which he said that the re- 
moval of the tax on hides merely 
saved the manufacturer from ‘“‘a rev- 
olutionary advance” in prices of 
boots and shoes. The manufactur- 
ers’ and retailers’ profit, he said, has 
been reduced to the danger point, 
and so “every reputable manufac- 
turer and dealer” is advised to 
“promptly advance the price.” He 
does not mention the fact that the 
foreign hide dealers have advanced 
the price of hides to the full amount 
of the abrogated duty. His state- 
ment has evoked much sarcastic 
comment even from the free trade 
press, but it vindicates the conten- 
tion of the advocates of the hide 
duty that its removal would not 
cheapen the cost of boots and shoes 
to the consumer. 
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Thanks to the free trade press, 
many people are educated to believe 


that the cost of the necessaries of life « 


was never so high as now, except in 
war time, from 1861 to 1865. But 
we find in an old scrap book a table 
of retail prices in Lowell, Mass., in 
1869—forty years ago — showing 
that the cost of many of the “‘neces- 
saries’” was much higher than at the 
present time. Following are some 
of the items: Flour, per barrel, $14; 
fresh beef, per pound, 17 cents; 
lamb, 10 to 18 cents per pound; 
fresh pork, 20 cents per pound; ham, 
per pound, 28 cents; chickens, best, 
16 to 18 cents per pound; eggs, 40 
cents per dozen; potatoes, $1.20 per 
bushel; beans, 20 cents per quart; 
milk, 8 cents per quart; best butter, 
per pound, 50 cents; sugar, brown, 
15 cents per pound, and white 
crushed 18 cents; eating apples, 50 to 
75 cents per peck; coffee, roasted, 35 
to 40 cents per pound; tea, go cents 
to $1.25 per pound. Sheetings and 
Merrimac prints, 17 cents per yard; 
coal for household use, $16 per ton. 
At the present time bread flour is 
from $7.25 to $8 per barrel; refined 
sugar, 6 1/2 cents per pound; best 
butter, 32 to 38 cents per pound; 
beans, 12 cents per quart; and nut 
and egg coal, $6.50 to $7.25 per ton. 
Some of the articles here enumer- 
ated, including pork, cost about the 
same as forty years ago, and only 
beef, lamb and chicken cost more. 
The superfluities of life generally 
may cost more now than in 1869; 
but it will be found that the greatest 
increase in the cost of living is due 
to higher rents and taxes. 





On September 15 the President 
announced the new tariff board 
created at the special session of Con- 
eress to assist the Executive in the 
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execution of the maximum and mini- 
mum clauses of the new tariff law. 
The chairman is Prof. Henry C. 
Emery of Yale University, a native 
of Ellsworth, Me., and a graduate 
of Bowdoin College. The other 
two members are James Burton 
Reynolds of Boston, now assistant 
secretary of the treasury, and Alvin 
H. Sanders of Chicago, at present 
editor and proprietor of the Breed- 
ers’ Gazette. Emery is a “tariff re- 
former” of the free trade type; and 
Sanders has been active in the reci- 
procity and tariff commission move- 
ments. The bulletin giving out the 
names added: “The President and 
the Secretary have agreed upon the 
plan that these three gentlemen are 
to constitute the board, and are to 
be given authority to employ such 
special experts as may be needed in 
the investigation of foreign and do- 
mestic tariffs.” Weare as- 
sured by the Washington corre- 
spondent of the Boston Transcript 
that Prof. Emery “is a radical tariff 
reformer of the school of Professors 
Sumner and Hadley,” and that Mr. 
Sanders is “a pronounced down- 
ward revisionist.” It is stated that 
the members of the board were se- 
lected by Secretary of the Treasury 
MacVeagh, who has strong free 
trade _ predilections. Mr. Mac- 
Veagh’s name appears in the list of 
American members of the Cobden 
Club which was printed in 1888. 





BLACKWELL—GARRISON. 





The deaths of Henry B. Blackwell 
and William Lloyd Garrison, which 
occurred within a week of each 
other in the first half of September, 
are sincerely mourned by many of 
their opponents as well as by those 
who agreed with them. Both were 
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at once sweet spirits and heroic 
souls and their lives had greatly 
blessed mankind. Mr. Garrison was 
an out and out free trader, as well 
as an anti-slavery man and woman 
suffragist. Mr. Blackwell thought 
he was a moderate protectionist, but 
gave the most aid and comfort to 
the so-called tariff reformers. Like 
the Garrisons, father and son, he 
was a friend of all oppressed hu- 
manity, a tireless worker even in 
advanced years, a fearless advocate 
of what he thought right, a pillar of 
the equal suffrage cause, an eloquent 
orator, and the devoted husband of 
Lucy Stone. Both these prominent 
figures in the intellectual life of Bos- 
ton and in the ranks of American 
agitators will be greatly missed. 





THE SHOE TRADE HURT. 





In a labored article Mr. Charles 
H. Jones undertakes to minimize the 
ill effects of free hides that have de- 
veloped since the passage of the 
new tariff and goes so far as to ac- 
cuse the secretary of the Home 
Market Club of being ignorant of 
the facts. The Boston Transcript, a 
free hides advocate, in a business 
article September 11, made the fol- 
lowing statement, which seems to us 
completely to refute Mr. Jones: 


Inasmuch as the bulk of hides used in 
the manufacture of American leather is 
imported, the sharp foreign dealers and 
exporters have risen to the situation, 
and argued: that if the American cus- 
tomer has paid a price hitherto which 
was limited by a tariff fee, now that that 
fee has been removed, there is no rea- 
son why the customer need be liberated, 
he can continue to pay the price to 
which he has become accustomed, and 
that price will be the same because of 
the addition of the sum of the duty to 
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the selling price of the hides. By this 
clever move there is no let-up in the 
cost of hides to the importer, but the 
control of prices has been shifted frony 
the domestic beef packers to the foreign 
hide merchants. 

It is in the face of such conditions 
that the shoe manufacturer is obliged 
to make a market. “Between the devil 
and the deep sea” is not a circumstance 
to the position of the manufacturers. 
Some of them have work on hand for a 
few weeks; there are some small orders 
for heavy goods being placed, but there 
is no development of a trade for the 
next season, and it will be time soon 
for work on the spring lines if orders 
are to be delivered on time. There is 
no danger of the season passing without 


- shoes, but there is danger of delay in re- 


ceiving and filling contracts, and there 
have been intimations of importations 
of foreign made shoes to force the do- 
mestic prices down. 


SENATOR ALDRICH. 





The September Bulletin of the 
National Association of Wool Man- 
ufacturers has a remarkably fine edi- 
torial on the masterly management 
of Senator Aldrich in carrying 
through the recent revision of the 
tariff, which it speaks of as “one of 
the most remarkable achievements 
in the whole history of American 
legislation.” When the Dingley law 
was enacted the whole country was 
tired of the tariff reform embodied 
in the Wilson law. The Republicans 
were united and the Democrats 
divided. This time the situation was 
reversed. Public opinion had been 
inisled to favor revision downward. 
The Republicans became divided, 
the House made concessions some 
of which they expected the Senate to 
negative, and the Democrats, though 
slightly divided, were ready to play 
politics. 

Senator Aldrich, as chairman of 
the committee on finance, kept up 
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with the testimony before the House 
committee and with the debates in 
the House, took counsel with tariff 
experts and captains of industry and 
had a Senate list of amendments 
ready to submit almost as soon as 
the bill reached that body, thus sav- 
ing millions of dollars to the indus- 
tries of the country by shortening 
the suspense incident to revision. 
The editorial then says: 


The Senate bill once introduced was 
vigorously pushed with all the sagacity 
and finesse of a consummate manager 
of legislation. Chairman Aldrich, like 
the able general he is, made skilful use 
of his lieutenants, but there was never 
any doubt as to who was the real leader 
in the field, the actual master of the sit- 
uation. Schedule by schedule, para- 
graph by paragraph, the bill was 
brought forward, debated and agreed to 
on every point where agreement was 
possible, while the most contentious 
points only were postponed. Then 
these stormy questions themselves were 
taken up, patiently considered, and dis- 
posed of. All this, for one thing, was 
an extraordinarily severe test of physi- 
cal endurance, for except through the 
prosiest of opposition speeches Chair- 
man Aldrich had to be almost con- 
stantly in his seat in the Senate Cham- 
ber. Innumerable inquiries were di- 
rected to him, and although some of his 
associates thoroughly understood cer- 
tain portions of the bill, no one else, of 
course, knew the whole bill so _ per- 
fectly as he did. 

But even more exacting than this 
physical test was the strain upon that 
fine courtesy and balance which have 
notably characterized Mr. Aldrich on 
the floor of Congress. For the first time 
in Republican history, it was Repub- 
lican Senators, or Republican Senators 
so-called, who were actually leading the 
opposition to a Republican protective 
bari bill.’ 407. 

Nevertheless, just as the defection of 
a friend is always harder to bear than 
the accustomed hate of a known enemy, 
this opposition of men who had been 
classed as Republicans involved a new 
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and formidable difficulty in the manage- 
ment of the new tariff bill. Never be- 
fore had there been such an adverse 
force on the Republican side of the 
Chamber. ... But while Mr. Aldrich 
naturally could not always smother his 
resentment, he never allowed his an- 
tagonists to swerve him from his deter- 
mination to keep the attention of the 
Senate steadily upon the supremely im- 
portant public business, and not upon 
exciting but ephemeral personalities. 
He is a truly great and strong man who 
can so maintain his self-control against 
such exasperation through the fiery 
weeks of midsummer in Washington. 


Then came what was, or what 
seemed to us to be, the most trying 
period of all, and which the editorial 
sets forth as follows: 


For President Taft had certain re- 
quests to make of the tariff conferees 
which raised questions of particular 
delicacy in the Senate. He asked for 
certain concessions which seemed like 
sacrifices from certain Republican Sen- 
ators whose States were large produc- 
ers of raw materials. It is probable 
that the adjustment of these final differ- 
ences taxed Chairman Aldrich as heavily 
as all that had gone before. It is a 
crowning tribute to his wisdom, his fair- 
ness and his power of leadership that 
he was able to secure for that last 
clinching action, the acceptance of the 
conference report, the votes of all of his 
fellow Republican Senators except the 
irreconcilable seven “insurgents,” whose 
course throughout had marked them as 
Republicans in name alone. 

For the prompt settlement of this tar- 
iff question, and for the protection of 
the interests of the producers of Amer- 
ica, the whole country owes Senator 
Aldrich an immeasurable debt of grati- 
tude. There are other strong men and 
good men in Senate and House who 
have borne a useful part in the tariff 
revision of 1908-1909, but the unmis- 
takable figure that dominates the situa- 
tion and will be best and longest remem- 
bered for the undertaking is the great 
senior Senator from Rhode Island, the 
masterful Chairman of the Committee 
on Finance. 
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The foregoing is a well deserved 
tribute, from the pen of a constant 
observer, Mr. Winthrop L. Marvin, 
a former writer for the Boston 
Journal when it was the leading New 
England Republican paper; and 
since it has been fashionable for the 
misguided press to say all manner of 
evil against Senator Aldrich, this 
article is timely and just. Senator 
Aldrich never bids for applause and 
is never swerved from duty by abuse. 
One of the best things in President 
Taft’s recent speech to the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce was the com- 
mendation of Senator Aldrich as a 
high authority on economic ques- 
tions, and thus we see that merit 
wins. 


—a: 


OBITUARY. 





ArtHuR H. Mason, treasurer of the 
Davis Mills of Fall River, died at Hol- 
yoke, Mass., September 7, at the age of 
47. He had gone to Holyoke apparently 
in his usual health, and his death, which 
was due to heart failure, was a great 
shock to his friends. Mr. Mason went 
to Fall River from Bristol, R. I., and 
began work as bookkeeper for the Globe 
Yarn Mills. He was later head book- 
keeper at the Merchants Mill. When 
the Sanford Spinning Co. was organ- 
ized, he was made treasurer, and follow- 
ing this, was treasurer of the Barnaby 
Mfg. Co., for several years. He was 
elected treasurer of the Davis Mills a 
few years ago, and his efforts have con- 
tributed largely to the success and pros- 
perity of the mill. His untimely death 
is keenly felt by his business associates 
and friends. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE COT- 
TON MANUFACTURE. 





After great research, Mr. (or 
rather Doctor of Science) C. J. H. 
Woodbury, secretary of the National 
Association of Cotton Manufactur- 
ers, has published an octavo volume 
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of 212 pages, devoted wholly to the 
titles of books or treatises on the 
manufacture of cotton, in this coun- 
try and other countries. It is di- 
vided into six departments, namely: 
cotton manufacture, 820 titles; fin- 
ishing, 874 titles; engineering and 
machinery, 728 titles; history and 
economics, 1,361 titles; cotton, 1,025 
titles, and journals, 266 titles. It 
will prove a valuable guide to all 
who seek exhaustive information on 
the subject. The typography is 
plain and neat, the paper rich, and 
the binding substantial. 


OUR LEAD IN CANADIAN IM- 
PORTS: 





BY WALTER J. BALLARD. 

Speaking of the British over-seas 
trade, the London Times says, refer- 
ring to the Canadian portion: “Be- 
cause of the geographical position of 
the United States, and because of 
advantages possessed by that coun- 
try over Great Britain in the matter 
of natural resources, there are many 
exports in which the latter country 
can hardly expect to compete with 
her great rival for the trade of Can- 
ada. Among these articles are live 
animals, breadstuffs and_ grains, 
broom corn, raw cotton, fish and 
fish products, fruits, furs and skins, 
hay, oil, oil cake meal, provisions, 
resins, seeds, tar and pitch, raw to- 
bacco, spirits of turpentine, vege- 
tables, wood and wood manufac- 








tures.” The following comparison 
is given: 
Canadian imports: 
From From 

Great Britain United States 
1908. +--+ sees eeeeee $94,959,000 $210,653,000 
TIBIA. cscsecdecneces 63,076,000 54,283,000 
Increase in 34 years $31,883,000 $156,370,000 


In other words, five times as much 
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increase for the United States as for 
Great Britain in the period named. 

“As single year figures may be 
misleading,” says the article, “the 
following comparison of imports by 
periods is adduced: 


Great Britain United States 


Periods yearly average yearly average 
1874-1878....++ $48,232,000-..--- $ 50,220,000 
1879-1888...--- 42,137,000++++6- 45,020,000 
1889-1898.----- 37,699,000 --+e-6 571447,000 
1899-1908..---- 58,383,000-..---- 142,777,000 

“Although imports from _ the 


United States into Canada exceeded 
in value those from Great Britain 
several times previous to 1883, it 
was not till that year that the former 
country finally took the lead; and it 
was not till the “’gos,” or nearly 20 
years ago, that she led by over $10,- 
000,000 a year. During the year 
1908, however, she led by no less 
than $115,000,000; that is, imports 
from the United States were consid- 
erable more than twice the value of 
those from Great Britain, the aver- 
age for the previous ten years being 
even more unfavorable to the 
Mother country.” 

Our own bureau of statistics gives 
American exports to Canada during 
the past three fiscal years as: 


Fiscal year American exports to Canada 


1QO7 secseecerccecccesceeces $183,206,067 
IQOB se ceieasientbsiwe nb osiesee 167,035,947 
IQOQ scree cecsccccteeeceees 163,448,656 
Total for three years..-..--- $51 3,690,670 


Yearly average----++seeeeeee 171,230,223 


Great Britain claims the lead in 
carpets, mats and rugs, cotton man- 
ufactures, earthenware and china, 
embroideries, fancy woods, flax, 
hemp, jute and their manufactures, 
mustard, paints and colors, preserved 
fruits, oilcloth, silk and silk manu- 
factures, spices, spirits and wines 
(increasing) sugar and molasses (in- 
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creasing) tobacco pipes, umbrellas, 
wool and wool manufactures. 

In explanation of the American 
lead in many lines, the article says: 
“American shop practice prevails in 
Canada now almost. exclusively; 
Canadian needs are much the same 
as those of Americans; and as a re- 
sult Americans are better fitted to 
supply these requirements than 
Great Britain. In fact, it looks as 
though this must continue to be the 
case, the development of the two 
countries being to all intents and 
purposes the same. 


FREE HIDES AND MORE EX- 
PENSIVE SHOES. 





From the Boston Post (Dem.) 

The removal of a 15 per cent. duty 
on hides is to be followed by an in- 
crease in the price of shoes. The 
announcement is blandly made. The 
public is congratulated upon its es- 
cape, through removal of duty, from 
a “price that would have been abso- 
lutely revolutionary.” 

The principal reason advanced is 
that “the use of meat as food is not 
increasing in proportion to the use 
of goods made from leather.” The 
demand for meat, we are informed, 
controls the take-off of hides. 
The vegetarian’s refusal to eat beef 
is to make his brother’s boots more 
expensive. There can be no “satis- 
factory business,” the announcement 
runs, “unless the prices to the con- 
sumer increase.” 

What is “satisfactory business?” 
We note that the annual report of 
the American Hide & Leather Com- 
pany, for the year ended June 30, 
shows net profits of $2,311,000, an 
increase of more than I50 per cent. 
over profits in the preceding year. 
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The knowing “consumer” will smile 
a cynical smile. He did not share 
expectations of the great majority, 
who believed that free hides would 
prevent increase in price, even if 
striking out the duty did not result 
in cheaper shoes. The first fruits of 
“revision downward” are inflated 
prices. What has the public gained 
by it? 





John W. Howes, of Lynn, in the Boston Record. 
My attention has been called to 
the statement of Mr. Charles H. 
Jones, of the Commonwealth Shoe 
& Leather Co., that “while hides are 


now on the free list, shoes will be 


higher.” 

During the campaign for free 
hides Mr. Jones publicly made the 
statement that “the duty of 15 per 
cent. on hides made shoes cost from 
25 to 75 cents per pair more.” This 
is a matter of record and will be 
found in several addresses made by 
him. Other advocates made the 
statement from Io to 50 cents per 
pair, and were so bold as to say, 
“Give us free hides and we will beat 
the world.” Ina manifesto sent out 
by the New England Shoe and 
Leather Association they made a 
claim that “the duty on hides ad- 
vanced the cost of workingmen’s 
shoes about 4o per cent.” 

So that my position may be clear 
I will say I am a strong protection- 
ist, but only so far as our home 
product is concerned. I believe in 
free raw materials, and was strongly 
in favor of free hides, but I am 
rather anxious for an explanation of 
this question. 

It was claimed that the duty on 
hides caused high prices for shoes, 
that if this duty was removed it 
would make a difference of from 
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(according to the logic of the 
speaker) I0 to 75 cents per pair. 
Now that the duty has been removed 
why are shoes to be higher? 

The great fault found with the ad- 
vocates of free hides was that they 
were not telling the truth. The av- 
erage advocate may have thought 
that the Senate committee were 
composed of lawyers, etc., who did 
not understand the shoe and leather 
business, but when they questioned 
those who appeared before them it 
was discovered they were no fools. 


IRON AND STEEL DUTIES. 





From the Speech of Hon, Charles Dick, 
of Ohio, in the United States 
Senate. 

I desire now to address myself to 
the iron and steel schedule. Chem- 
icals, earthenware and pottery, glass, 
watches, lumber, tobacco, cotton, 
wool, silks, sugar, and potatoes have 
all been discussed at length, while 
iron and steel, the barometer of our 
business prosperity, have scarcely 
been discussed at all. 

Next to agriculture it is our most 
important industry, both in amount 
of capital invested and wages paid. 
Some industries flourish most when 
others suffer, but prosperity or de- 
pression in the iron and steel busi- 
ness is a sure indication of the indus- 
trial state of the nation generally. 
Therefore it is our urgent duty to 
do what we can to keep this in- 
dustry at the high tide of pros- 
perity. Ifthe mills: and furnaces 
are running to full capacity, the 
prosperity of the wage earners 
reacts upon and affects the prosper- 
ity of all other lines of business. It 
makes business better for the mer- 
chant and increases the demand for 
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agricultural products. It must not 
be forgotten that our domestic trade 
is ten times as great as our foreign 
trade, and is twice as great as the in- 
ternational exchanges of all mar- 
kets of the world. It follows, then, 
that if the domestic iron and steel 
business is prosperous the merchant 
and the farmer will share in that 
prosperity. 

In all discussions so far had of 
this subject the so-called “trust,” the 
United States Steel Corporation, 
looms large as the giant among a lot 
of pigmy competitors and is pictured 
invariably as driving hard bargains, 
crushing its rivals relentlessly, and 
making enormous profits behind the 
wall of tariff protection which cannot 
be scaled by the foreign competitor. 

I do not hold a brief from that cor- 
poration, and do not stand here to 
represent it, nor the independent in- 
dustries, but I speak for the industry 
as a whole, including the small pro- 
ducers as well as the large ones. 
The profits of the United States 
Steel Corporation are largely due to 
the economies it enjoys because of 
its ownership of ore mines, of great 
fleets of boats on the lakes, and of 
railroads, furnaces and mills. It 
owns iron ore and coal and the other 
elements which enter into the proc- 
ess of manufacture. Its plants are 
concentrated and conveniently lo- 
cated for production at the lowest 
possible cost. 

The small steel maker who does 
not Own an ore mine or coal mine, 
who has no ships or railroads by 
which to transport his materials, can 
not turn out the finished product as 
cheaply. The great steel corporation 
does not need protection as much as 
does the small producer. It can live 
under conditions which will abso- 
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lutely ruin these smaller plants. In 
order to enable all the independent 
plants to compete successfully with 
the steel corporation, they would be 
compelled to merge into one con- 
cern, but it is not possible even to 
do that and produce as efficient a 
working unit for the reason that 
these independent plants are scat- 
tered all over the country and are 
not in all cases conveniently located 
for the purpose of obtaining raw 
material and for purposes of distri- 
bution. 

I am more interested in the small 
manufacturers of steel than I am in 
the large ones. While the independ- 
ent plants have reduced their wage 
scale 10 per cent. since the last panic, 
the Steel Corporation is paying the 
same rate of wages it paid in the 
time of its greatest prosperity. I 
have not heard of any employe who 
has found fault with the Steel Cor- 
poration wages. It could have saved 
$12,000,000 a year by making the 
same cut that the independent plants 
made, which is a sum equal to the 
total payroll of its main competitors 
who did reduce wages. 

We have cut the rates on iron and 
steel products from 25 to 50 per cent. 
and even more. All the industry 
asks is adequate protection against 
foreign invasion. It does not ask to 
shut the foreigner out, as _ for- 
eign tariffs shut us out from foreign 
markets, but it does ask the right to 
meet the foreigner at our coast line 
on an equal footing, and this the bill 
will not in every case permit. Steel 
manufacturers have appeared before 
the Senate committee and agreed to 
accept considerable reduction in 
rates. No other industry did this, 
and there should have been in no 
case a greater cut than the tables of 
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comparative cost and comparative 
wages show to be possible without 
injuring the home industry. 

“Revision of the tariff’ does not 
mean that all rates should be low- 
ered. It means a readjustment of 
rates to meet present conditions. 
The Chicago platform of 1908 did 
not promise that tariff rates would 
be reduced. It was the most radical 
tariff declaration ever made by any 
party at any time, for it promised 
not only American wages for Amer- 
ican workmen, but it promised fair 
profits to American capital. It 
means that there should be increases 
where needed, and decreases where 
they can be safely made. The Re- 
publican National Convention rep- 
resented every section of the coun- 
try, every State and every Territory, 
and its declaration is binding on the 
party. It did not represent any one 
man’s ideas or the ideas of any one 
section or industry, but it represent- 
ed the composite ideas of the whole 
country. If the new law brings pros- 
perity, we need not fear the conse- 
quences in I910 or 1912. You can 
not beat prosperity. With protective 
duties where needed, prosperity will 
come to all classes, as it did be- 
fore. We should not sacrifice any 
industry, but should treat all inter- 
ests alike and protect all alike. 
‘We should treat the iron and 
steel business as an entire industry, 
and not pick out the producer who 
turns out one-half of the output and 
consider alone its profits and what 
reduction it can bear. 

Our domestic trade is the greatest 
market in the world, and is coveted 
by all foreigners. We must keep it 
for the home producer. Foreign 
governments help their own produc- 
ers and do not attack them. They 
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back the home manufacturers and en- 
courage them in every way to gain 
foreign markets. We must do the 
same. 

We have for the last fifty years de- 
veloped a labor market by encourag- 
ing the establishment of factories 
and mills to make manufactures of 
cotton and wool and iron to supply 
the domestic demand and to sell 
abroad. We have thirty-five to forty 
millions of men and women, in- 
cluding those dependent on them, 
who toil by their hands and with 
their brains to produce articles of 
commerce. We are under obliga- 
tion to the capital invested and to 
the wage earners to protect this 
market. What are we to do with 
this great multitude? Shall we, 
with the deluded idea of benefiting 
the consumer and encouraging the 
foreign manufacturer, turn them out 
of American mills and shops, and set 
them to tilling the soil? The at- 
tacks on the American manufacturer 
we have heard in this chamber are 
attacks on American labor, and if 
ever successful will inevitably tend 
to bring the American laboring man 
nearer to the level of the foreign la- 
borer. What is to become of our ob- 
ligations to the men who toil? We 
cannot harm the manufacturer with- 
out injuring the laborer. The man 
in the shops is the man most vitally 
concerned in the schedules of this 
Dulin 

It has been stated that the Steel 
Corporation owns from 80 per cent. 
to 85 per cent. of the iron ore of the 
United States. This statement can 
be easily proved to be incorrect. It 
is not even true that the corporation 
owns or has under lease 80 per cent. 
of the iron ore in the Lake Superior 
district, and it is doubtful if it owns 
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more than 3 per cent. of the entire 
body of iron ore in the country. 
While the Steel Corporation shipped 
from the Lake Superior region dur- 
ing the calendar year 1907 23,148,467 
tons against 19,960,603 tons shipped 
by the independent companies, or a 
total percentage of 54.1 per cent. 
against 45.3 per cent. for the inde- 
pendent companies, yet when the to- 
tal production of iron ore in the en- 
tire country is considered, the 
amount produced in the same year 
by the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion was 22,403,810 tons as against 
29.316,818 tons, or a percentage of 
43.3 per cent. for the Steel Corpora- 
tion as compared with 56.7 per cent. 
for the independent companies... . 

There has been a great deal of 
misstatement in the matter of the 
sale of American manufactured prod- 
ucts abroad at cheaper prices than 
they are sold at home. A special 
commercial agent of the United 
States, who has spent the past twelve 
months in Great Britain and other 
European countries, reports that his 
observations lead him to conclude 
that this is rarely the case. He made 
repeated inquiries on this subject ef 
jobbers and retailers abroad and was 
always told that the wholesale home 
price plus the freight, duty, if any, 
and other necessary expense, and a 
small profit made the selling price to 
the foreign consumer. Profits, he 
says, are not large to any American 
manufacturer doing business abroad. 
The work of trade extension 1s 
tedious and slow. It takes time to 
educate the foreign taste to Ameri- 
can styles and makes. In the case of 
a patented article, which is entirely 
new, the case is different, but where 
the American product comes into 
competition with the foreign prod- 
uct, the latter must be displaced. 
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Foreign taste must be educated to 
prefer the American make. This ap- 
plies particularly to staple articles, 
such as flour and other food prod- 
ucts, fruits, farm implements, shoes, 
and some articles of wearing apparel. 
The demand for these articles is 
maintained abroad not because they 
are sold more cheaply, but because 
they are better than similar articles 
of European origin. . . 

Since 1903 the foreign market has 
been systematically cultivated for 
the sale of American steel manufac- 
tures. Instead of attempting to 
change foreign tastes to accept the 
styles and shapes in demand by the 
trade here, an intelligent effort has 
been made to produce goods accept- 
able to the foreign market, even 


though this policy may slightly 
increase the cost of production. 
The former practice of seeking 


a foreign market only in times 
of depression at home, and then 
dumping the surplus abroad at a 
considerable reduction below the 
prices charged domestic consum- 
ers, sometimes even below cost, 
has been changed, and there has 
been an uninterrupted campaign 
waged to increase sales abroad at 
prices comparable with the home 
market price. 

The result of this policy has been 
that many mills have been enabled 
to run full time which would other- 
wise have been compelled to shut 
down for a time. The average cost 
of production has thus been reduced, 
thousands of workingmen have been 
employed at full time for remunera- 
tive wages, plants have not been 
compelled to suffer the economic 
waste of closing down and seeing 
their highly trained employes scat- 
tered, and our favorable balance of 
foreign trade has been increased 
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considerably. This policy has in no 
case worked injury to the American, 
but has been of material advantage 
alike to the manufacturer and his 
workmen. ... 

The American people have not 
risen en masse to demand revision 
downward. My State has 4,000,000 
people. In the volume and variety 
of its output it is one of the greatest 
manufacturing States in the Union. 
I have had no word from any com- 
mercial body or board of trade ask- 
ing for a general revision downward. 
I have had requests from a few man- 
ufacturers for revision downward, 
not on what they make, but on what 
they use. If a manufacturer asks for 
free hides and free wool, or free iron 
or scrap, he has not asked for a low- 
ering of duties on the articles he 
manufactures. If Ohio was selfish 
and inconsistent, it might ask for 
free lumber or free iron ore, be- 
cause it produces none, but the pol- 
icy of protection has given the State 
flourishing industries, and the State 
is willing that other sections of the 
country and other industries should 
thrive also. We must protect all or 
none. Protection cannot be partial. 
The danger to the system lies not 
in an income tax, but in the threat- 
ened enlargement of the free list. 
Free raw materials will be the great 
wedge which will destroy the temple. 

The people do not ask that the 
great iron and steel business shall be 
crippled. No domestic industry 
should be discriminated against. We 
should legislate in this bill for 
the benefit of the American pro- 
ducer, and not for the advan- 
tage of the foreign manufacturer. 
Let us in our deliberations con- 
sider not only the large manufac- 
turer, but the small one also; or, 
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better yet, let us deal with iron 
and steel, with petroleum and its 
products, with wool and woolens, 
with cotton and textiles, as indus- 
tries to be maintained upon a pros- 
perous basis in our own country. 


WESTERN TARIFF REFORM. 





From the Boston Transeript. 

The Middle West has prided itself 
on the resistance which it offered in 
Congress to the new Payne tariff 
bill. But the Norwalk (Conn.) 
Hour has made the interesting dis- 
covery that no man living west of 


Indiana on either of the congres- 


sional committees to which this bill 
fell, by vote or speech, indicated a 
desire for any tariff reduction except 
upon those things which his own 
state did not produce. Rocky 
Mountain and Pacific Coast commit- 
teemen, it says, advocated not only 
a measure of protection equaling 
the difference in the cost of produc- 
tion here and abroad, but insisted 
upon adding enough to offset the 
freight rate from the remotest pro- 
ducing point to the most distant 
consumer of the republic. | 

The Hour recalls that when the 
walls of Jerusalem were rebuilt, in 
the reign of Nehemiah, each one re- 
paired “over against his own house.” 
That journal now asks the newspa- 
pers of the Middle West, which are 
berating Eastern selfishness on the 
tariff, to follow this example. The 
average ad valorem in the agricul- 
tural schedules, including meats and 
food products generally, stands at 32 
rer cent. in the new law as against 28 
per cent. in the schedule of chemi- 
cals, oils and paints; 31 per cent. in 
that of metals, and 13 per cent. in 
that of manufactures of wood. Of 
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the 14 schedules in the new bill, the 
average rate in seven was reduced, 
and in the rest increased. The ag- 
ricultural schedule of the West 
stood well up in the latter class. 

It is to be hoped that these disclos- 
ures of the Norwalk Hour will be 
widely quoted in the Middle West. 
That section has started off with the 
idea that it possesses the only gen- 
uine ‘‘blown-in-the-bottle” tariff re- 
visionists in the country, and that 
the selfishness of New England and 
the East has maintained the ex- 
tremes of protection. The Hour 
does a service in throwing some real 
light on the question. 


MEN’S AND WOMEN’S 
CLOTHING. 





Interesting Facts Concerning Quality 
and Prices. 


From a Speech of Hon. Frank P. Flint, 
of California, in the United States 
Senate. 

Mr. President, the advocates of 
lower tariff rates, in searching for 
evidence, choose as one of their fa- 
vorite examples the ordinary outer 
wearing apparel of the people of this 
country. 

In answer to the arguments, I in- 
vite the attention of the Senate to 
the price which the average woman 
has to pay for her suit, coat, or skirt, 
the price which the average man has 
to pay for an ordinary suit of 
clothes, and the portion of the 
amount paid by the consumer for 
these garments that goes to the 
manufacturer of the cloth used in 
them. 

Women’s Wear. 

The goods entering into women’s 
wear may be divided into two 
classes: (a) Those sold over the re- 
tail counter and (b) those used by 
the cutting-up trade. A large por- 
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tion of the domestic fabric sold over 
the retail counter to the woman who 
makes her own clothing retails at 50 
cents to $1 per yard. An examina- 
tion of a large part of such 50 cents 
and $1 per yard retail fabrics shows 
that only about 27 cents of the 50 
cents paid by the consumer on the 
50-cent grade of cloth and only 53 
cents of the $1 paid on the $1-grade 
goods goes to the domestic manu- 
facturer. 

The great difference between the 
net returns to the manufacturer and 
the price paid by the consumer—23 
cents in the first instance and 47 
cents in the second—represents the 
cost of distribution. | 

The average retail price of a large 
part of the domestic fabrics selling at 
from 39 cents to $1.50 per yard has 
been found after a careful examina- 
tion to be about 70 cents per yard, 
and of this amount only 39 cents 
goes to the manufacturer, the differ- 
ence of 31 cents being the cost of 
distribution, including the profits of 
the middlemen. 

According to information which I 
have gathered there is great compe- 
tition between domestic and foreign 
dress goods which retail at $1 per 
yard. The testimony of those who 
have made a special study of this 
business in different states is that the 
majority of 57 1/2-cent and 62 1/2- 
cent dress fabrics which are sold 
by the retailers at $1 are of foreign 
manufacture and are purchased from 
foreign importing houses, and in 
fabrics retailing at higher prices 
than $1.50 per yard the domestic 
manufacturers cannot compete with 
the foreign product, and have been 
practically driven from the market. 

In recent years a vast quantity of 
dress goods goes to what is known 
as the “cutting-up trade”; that is, 
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the manufacture of women’s ready- 
to-wear garments. These garments 
are sold to the jobber and by the 
jobber in turn sold to the retailer. 
It is a necessity, therefore, in order 
to have a correct understanding of 
this subject, to consider what por- 
tion of the price paid for a garment 
by a woman who does not have to 
make her own clothing goes to the 
manufacturer of the cloth and what 
portion is represented by the cost of 
distribution. 

These figures are furnished by re- 
liable skirt, coat and suit manufac- 


turers of New York city. Ina lady’s | 


skirt retailing at $10, wholesale price 
was $7, the cost of manufacture 
$4.85. The manufacturer of the 
cloth entering into the making of this 
skirt received $2.62, the manufac- 
turer of materials entering into the 
trimmings received about $1.14; to- 
tal, $3.76, or less than 38 per cent. 
of the price paid by the consumer. 

In. a lady’s coat retailing at $18 
the wholesale price was $12, the cost 
of the manufacturer $8.61. The cost 
of the cloth entering into the manu- 
facture of this coat was $1.86, and 
the lining $2.23; total, $4.09, or less 
than 23 per cent. of the amount paid 
by the consumer for the garment. 

In a lady’s suit retailing at $25 the 
wholesale price was $15 and less, 
and the cost of manufacture $9.75 to 
$10. For the cloth used in the man- 
ufacture of this suit the manufac- 
turer received $3.93; the manufac- 
turer of the lining, $1.31; trimmings, 
75 cents; total, $5.99, or less than 24 
per cent. of the price paid by the 
consumer of the garment. 

In the higher priced garments, in 
which the cut, design and style enter 
more largely into the price, the per- 
centage or return to the manufac- 
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turer of the fabric is much less. A 
careful study of these figures will 
demonstrate to any one that the 
tariff is not a material factor in de- 
termining the retail price of ladies’ 
clothing. 

I have some additional data re- 
garding the cost, wholesale and re- 
tail price of women’s skirts, which 
I will have inserted at this point, as 
follows: 

WOMEN’S SKIRTS, 


Wholesale Cost to 

_ Retail price price maker 

$9 skirt dele Hath Aveiaheeileta Pie 4’ ale $6.00 $5.45 
B5 skirt Be ey eM ae Pe a 3.50 3.22 
BOS RATE a alo c's 5) eicjeid's tab dais 6.00 5-37 
Eiisaiy suit!) retailing: iat | Sop 


sold very generally throughout the 
country, the outer cloth used in the 
manufacture of the garment costs 
$5.29; the trimmings, $2.11; total, 
$7.40, or less than 34 per cent. of 
the $22 paid by the consumer. 

These illustrations show the great 
difference between the amount re- 
ceived by the manufacturer of the 
cloth and the price paid by the pur- 
chaser of the garment and the very 
small percentage of the retail price 
that is represented by the original 
cost of the material. Consequently 
a change in the price of the material, 
caused by a change in the tariff, 
either on the fabrics or on the wool, 
would have very little effect, if any, 
on the price paid by the consumer. 
These figures demonstrate that the 
high retail prices cannot be charged 
to the tariff on foreign fabrics or to 
the tariff on wool. 

I also. have statements showing 
the cost of merchant tailor clothing 
and clothing made by what are 
known as “tailors to the trade,” 
which I will have inserted here. 
They are as follows:— 
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Cost of 
Retail Price material Labor 
$35 SUIt- s.r ee ee ee eeee $13.25 $12.00 
4O SUIteereeeceveccceees 16.75 12.50 
50 SAT Ut io.la dele ete isle fade (siete bier 17.56 15.00 
MEN’S SUITS—TAILORS TO THE TRADE. 

Wholesale Cost to 
Retail price price maker 
PIS SUit.. 2. eeeeeeveoeees $10.75 $7.37 
5S Suit sates wh eee Teele 13.50 9.25 


Men’s Clothing. 


A very large proportion of the do- 
mestic fabric used in making men’s 
clothing is sold to ready-to-wear 
clothing manufacturers. Very little 
of this goods is sold direct to the 
consumer, as men do not in these 
days buy cloth and make their suits 
nor have them made. An analysis 
of the prices received for the cloth, 
the cost of manufacture, and the 
profit of the jobber and retailer will 
show the percentage of the cost to 
the consumer, which is represented 
by the original cost of the cloth. 

In one of the lowest grades and 
cheapest suits, retailing at $9, the 
wholesale price was $6.75, while the 
manufacturer of the cloth received 
$3.56 net, or less than 40 per cent. of 
the retail price. 

In a three-piece suit for ordinary 
wear, retailing at $15, the wholesale 
price was $9.50 to $10, and the 
amount received by the manufac- 
turer of the cloth was $3.49, lining, 
$1.19, total $4.68, or 31 per cent. of 
the retail price. 


Some one will profit by the reduction 
of duties, but it will not be the fellow 
who buys things at retail—San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle. 


Free hides are the product of Presi- 
dential interference with the wish and 
purpose of a majority of the Senate and 
not of New England influence or “dom- 
inance.”—Pittsburg Gazette-Times. 
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IOWA REPUBLICANS AND 
THE TARIFF, 





From an article in the Denison (Iowa) Review. 

Why is it that the Iowa farmer 
has waxed fat and prosperous and 
increased his bank account as no 
other toiler on earth has done? 
Why have farm lands fairly jumped 
in value? Why have automobiles 
and pianos and phonographs_ be- 
come every-day affairs in this op- 
pressed and _ tariff-ridden country? 
The German-American farmers of 
this country must have pawned their 
postoffice addresses when they spent 
three hundred dollars for a flag of 
the old country and the new. 

If the Payne tariff is bad, the 
Dingley tariff was worse; and yet we 
have heard Judge Kenyon and Sen- 
ator Dolliver extoll the merits of the 
Dingley law and tell how, under its 
beneficent provisions, prosperity had 
been restored to the American peo- 
ple. Judge Kenyon is a personal 
friend, a man of great ability; Sen- 
ator Dolliver has by his silvered ora- 
tory endeared himself to the hearts 
of all Iowans. It is for these very 
reasons that we dislike to see them 
befouling their own nests. 

When Senator Dolliver tells us 
that the present tariff is formulated 
by men who have become “the mere 
interpreters of the greed and avarice 
of a few men,” and when one stops 
to think that the chief complaint 
against the Payne law is that it is 
too near like the Dingley law, and 
that Senator Dolliver helped to 
make the Dingley law, and for years 
defended that law against all comers, 
the indictment against himself is ter- 
Pati agen: 

The Review has been accused of 
cowardice because it has not rushed 
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into debate as to the details of tariff 
schedules about which it knew little 
or nothing. The average Westerner 
who has never seen the inside of a 
woolen mill, who knows nothing 
about the condition of manufactures, 
to whom the very words of the trade 
form an unintelligible jargon, has no 
business butting in with advice, save 
as to general principles. 

The Review is Republican. It be- 
lieves in the theory and the practice 
of protection to American indus- 
tries. It has seen the beauties of a 
low tariff work havoc upon the land. 
It has managed to live through ten- 
cent corn and two-cent hog periods, 
but it does not care to do so again. 
It has seen the people “gold 
bricked’ into abundant prosperity 
by a law very near like the present 
tariff law. It has seen the farmers 
take advantage of the bankruptcy 
act, not at all. It has seen them 
prosper and grow rich and it has re- 
joiced with them. Every year the 
editor in the columns of his paper 
and from an humble place upon the 
stump in the district schoolhouse 
has talked to his farmer friends and 
urged them to vote for protection to 
American industries for their own 
good and for the good of their 
country. And the editor was not 
flim-flamming anybody; he believed 
what he said then, and he believes it 
now. He believes that the Dingley 
tariff restored prosperous condi- 
tions; he believes that the Payne 
law, while not as he would have 
enacted it himself in all particulars, 
will continue those conditions. He 
denies that the Republican party has 
ever “gold bricked” any one. If he 
believed it had done so or that it was 
Going so now, he would at least try 
to save his honor by getting out of 
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it.... When Progressivism at- 
tacks the time-honored principles of 
the Republican party, when it de- 
nounces as a fraud and a cheat a law 
which merely continues the policies 
of the party, we have come to the 
parting of the ways. 


THE NEW TARIFF ACT. 





From the San Francisco Chronicle. 


The free traders are shouting that 
the new tariff is a victory for the 
stand-patters, and they are doubtless 
right. That in free hides and re- 


_ duced rates on coal and scrap iron 


the extreme East has gained some- 
what at the expense of the central 
coal fields and the West may be 
true, but one must not expect great 
victories without some casualties. 
The greatest victory is in the 
maintenance of the traditional im- 
partial tariff interest of the trading 
law. Fake reciprocity, one has rea- 
son to think, has been buried forever 
as an American national policy, and 
the principle of the retailatory tariff, 
which has always been desired by 
the stand-patters, definitely adopted. 
We provoke no tariff quarrels. We 
invite all nations to our market on 
equal terms, and if any country be- 
gins a fight by discriminating 
against us we protect ourselves by 
enforcing the maximum schedule; 
nobody can deny the justice of that. 
The stand-patters, however, have 
reason in this respect to find fault 
with two items—the concessions to 
Cuba and the exclusion of min- 
eral oils from the operation of 
the retaliatory maximum schedule. 
There is but one thing which can 
justify the preference to Cuba, and 
that is an intent to ultimately absorb 
that island. If the preference to 
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Cuba is based on the expectation of 
its ultimate absorption, that intent 
should be frankly stated, so that the 
proposition can be discussed on its 
real merits. Except with annexa- 
tion or a protectorate in view, there 
is no more reason for granting tariff 
favors to Cuba than to Honduras or 
Venezuela. And so long as prefer- 
ence to Cuba is extended on any 
other ground, it is a cause of legiti- 
mate complaint to other nations, and 
especially to sugar-exporting Ger- 
many, which it puts in a position to 
declare that we provoke a tariff war 
by discriminating against German 
sugar. As for relieving mineral oil 
from the operation of the retaliatory 
clause, it is merely a concession to 
popular prejudice against the Stand- 
ard Oil Company which can help no 
American interest and will merely 
put the oil trust to the inconvenience 
of readjusting its organization. 
Against these two items in the new 
tariff act the stand-patters should 
wage an aggressive campaign. 

The stand-patters have not won 
by any intrigue or finesse, but be- 
cause the masses of the American 
people are. stand-patters, whose 
views were faithfully reflected by the 
majority in Congress. The sympa- 
thy of the people has not been with 
the President in this matter, or with 
Payne, who in a great measure rep- 
resents importing interests, but with 
Senator Aldrich. The concessions 
to the President were made because 
everybody likes and respects the 
President, and sentiment overcame 
principle. As for the Middle West 
senators, they belong in the Demo- 
cratic party. Speaker Cannon, in 
forming his committees of the 
House, has very properly recognized 
that some who by seniority were en- 
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titled to chairmanships have ceased 
to be accredited representatives of 
Republican principles and has placed 
them on committees accordingly. 
And now let the stand-patters thank 
the Lord and take courage. 





From the Iron and Steel Bulletin. 


The feature of the new bill that 
next attracts attention and that calls 
for the severest criticism from the 
press of the whole country is the fa- 
voritism that is shown to certain in- 
dustries and the hostility that is dis- 
played toward others. Why should 
the agricultural products of the 
country, with the exception chiefly. 
of hides of cattle, be protected by 
duties as high as those of the Ding- 
ley tariff, while our great iron and 
steel industries are given much 
lower than Dingley rates, in some 
instances the reductions amounting 
to 30 and 4o and even 50 per cent.? 
Why should hides be placed in the 
free list and the Dingley duties on 
lumber and its products be almost 
cut in two while the Dingley rates 
on all classes of pottery are retained 
without any change? Why should 
22 cents per ton be taken off the 
duty on bituminous coal, for the 
manifest benefit of Nova Scotia and 
other British coal producers while 
Dingley rates are retained on nearly 
all our textile products? 

The discriminations in the Taft 
tariff bill will bear further examina- 
tion. In the discussion of the ques- 
tion of tariff revision in the Presi- 
dential campaign of last year Mr. 
Taft said that there should be a sub- 
stantial reduction of duties. As we 
have already intimated, large num- 
bers of Republican voters did not 
then dream of the heavy reductions 
that have been embodied in the Taft 
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tariff. Mr. Taft added that the re- 
ductions to be made should be for 
the benefit of “consumers,” implying 
that the Democratic doctrine that “a 
tariff is a tax” is correct—that the 
duty is added to a fair price. Mr. 
Taft and others who have echoed his 
economic views have said also that 
duties should be reduced particularly 
on the necessaries of life. Now, if 
duties are added to fair prices it 
would be a perfectly logical infer- 
ence that meats and vegetables and 
food in all forms should be subjected 
to much lower duties than have been 
provided in the Dingley and other 
protective tariffs, especially as the 
prices of all agricultural products 
which enter into the workingman’s 
cost of living have been exception- 
ally high in late years. But we have 
already said that reductions in the 
duties on these products have not 
been made except in a few trifling 
instances. Why not if Mr. Taft and 
others believe that “consumers” 
should have the benefit of reduced 
duties? A Canadian or Mexican 
hog must-still pay, as in the Dingley 
tariff, a duty of $1.50; sheep 75 cents 
to $1.50 per head; cattle less than a 
year old, $2 per head; all other cat- 
tle valued at not more than $14 each 
$3.75 per head and valued above $14 
each 271/2 per cent; wheat must 
still pay 25 cents a bushel and wheat 
flour 25 per cent.; butter and cheese 
6 cents per pound and eggs 5 cents 
per dozen; beans 45 cents per bushel 
and potatoes 25 cents; hay $4 per 
ton; straw $1.50 per ton; and corn, 
oats and buckwheat 15 cents per 
bushel; onions 40 cents a_ bushel; 
live poultry must pay 3 cents per 
pound and dead 5 cents. Horses 
and mules must continue to pay the 
Dingley rates of from $30 per head 


manufacturing districts 
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up to 25 per cent. The slight de- 
creases in agricultural rates include 
almost wholly fresh meats and lard, 
reduced from 2 cents a pound to 
11/2 cents, and tallow from 3/4 of 
I cent to 1/2 cent; peas have also 
been reduced. The duty on hops 
has been increased from 12 to 16 
cents per pound, and duties have 
also been increased on grapes, lem- 
ons and pineapples. 





From the Kansas City Journal. 


In the very nature of things a 
tariff bill concerns itself largely with 
and with 
sections whose interests are affected 
by or associated with the industries 
which it is the prime purpose of the 
protective system to foster. Yet the 
roll call shows that the Far West 
and the Far East are about equally 
considered—for the most rabid op- 
ponents of the bill lay special stress 
on the fact that the votes were se- 
cured by the policy of Mr. Aldrich 
in “taking care” of those industries 
which are the special concern of the 
senators. 

Striking evidence that the bill is 
not an eastern measure, dictated by 
the New England manufacturers, is 
shown by a comparison of the votes 
of the Far East and the Far West 
states. If the act is an eastern bill, 
why should Page, of Vermont, and 
Heyburn, of Idaho, have cast the 
same number of votes for and 
against Aldrich? Why should the 
same thing be almost literally true 
of Frye, of Maine and Dixon, of 
Montana, or of Crane, of Massachu- 
setts and Clark, of Wyoming? Why 
should Smoot, of Utah and Aldrich, 
of Rhode Island share the honor of 
having voted for the Aldrich sched- 
ules every time out of 129 and not 
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miss a single vote? Why should 
Flint and Perkins, of California and 
Gallinger, of New Hampshire, and 
Brandegee, of Connecticut have 
given the bill almost the same nu- 
merical support on roll calls? Why 
should Root, of New York vote 
against Aldrich seven times and 
Warren, of Wyoming only once? 
Why should the vote show all 
through it the same relative sup- 
port? 


MONEY IN USE. 





BY WALTER J. BALLARD. 

Thirty years ago (January I, 1879) 
our money circulation was $816,- 
000,000; now it is $3,095,000,000, an 
increase of $2,279,000,000. At that 
time the gold coin (in bullion in the 
treasury) in circulation amounted to 
only $96,000,000; now it is $597,000,- 
000, an increase of $501,000,000. 
Then, the gold certificates in circula- 


tion, secured by gold on deposit in, 


the treasury, were but $21,000,000; 
now they total (similarly secured) 
$805,000,000, a gain of $784,000,000. 
In the same period the standard sil- 
ver dollars in circulation have risen 
from $6,000,000 to $72,000,000, a 
rise of $66,000,000; while the silver 
certificates outstanding (secured by 
silver on deposit in the treasury) 
have grown from $413,000 to $477,- 
213,000, a growth of nearly $477,- 
000,000. United States notes in use 
have increased from $310,000,000 to 
$343,000,000, a gain of $33,000,000, 
and national bank notes (secured by 
bonds) from $314,000,000 to $668,- 
000,000, an increase of $354,000,000. 
The economic progress of the 
United States in 30 years is largely 
indicated in those figures. The in- 
creased use of subsidiary silver— 
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from $68,000,000 to $133,000,000, a 
gain of $65,000,000, may also be 
mentioned, as well as the fact that 
$10,000,000 of this particular in- 
crease was in the 12 months ended 
July 31, 1909, showing largely in- 
creased retail business during the 
year. 

The general stock of money in the 
country on August 2, 1909, says the 
monthly circulation statement of the 
United States treasury department, 
was $3,407,534,241 made up of: 


Gold coin (including bullion in 
the Treasury) «+++++eeeee $1,637,811,127 


Standard Silver Dollars........ 564,090,812 
Subsidiary Silver ........++... 159,428,122 
Total metallic money.......... $2,361,330,061 
National Bank Notes (secured). 695,354,164 
United States Notes........... 346,681,016 
Treasury Notes of 1890......- 4,169,000 


Total general stock of money. - -$3,407,534,241 


Estimating the population of the 
United States on August 2, 1909 as 
89,045,000, the circulation per capita 
on that day was $34.76. The whole 
of the foregoing is a showing which 
cannot be equaled by any other 
country. 


The Chicago Republican platform of 
1908 says: “In all tariff legislation the 
true principle of protection is best main- 
tained by the imposition of such duties 
as will equal the difference between the 
cost of production at home and abroad, 
together with a reasonable profit to 
American industries.” If the “true 
principle of protection” calls for nothing 
else than is specified in the above decla- 
ration then what are we to expect if it 
should happen that the cost of produc- 
tion of any given article should be the 
same “at home and abroad’? Is all pro- 
tection then to disappear except such as 
will afford “a reasonable profit?” Cer- 
tainly that is the logic of the Chicago 
declaration. This reasoning leads di- 
rectly to a tariff for revenue only.—Iron 
and Steel Bulletin. 
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OLD AND NEW REPUBLICAN 
DOCTRINE. 





From an Occasional Contributor. 

In 1864 the Democratic party 
adopted a platform which referred to 
the war for the Union as a failure. 
General McClellan, the Democratic 
candidate for the Presidency, man- 
fully rejected that part of the plat- 
form and declared for the integrity 
of the republic. His language was 
sincere and soldierly. Nevertheless 
the Republicans insisted that the 
platform, not the candidate’s per- 
sonal conviction, was the issue, and 
General McClellan, despite his re- 
markable personal popularity, went 
down to defeat. 

Sixteen years later the Democrats 
blundered into declaring for a tariff 
for revenue only. General Hancock, 
a man of unquestionable honor and 
patriotism, declared that our inter- 
ests should and would be protected, 
and said that “All talk of free trade 
is folly.’ Nevertheless the Repub- 
licans argued that the platform com- 
mitted the Democratic party to a 
revenue tariff. General Hancock’s 
words were unheeded, and the Re- 
publicans won by declaring that un- 
less they were kept in power danger- 
ous reductions in duties would be 
made. 

But the sauce for the Democratic 
goose is not to be sauce for the Re- 
publican gander. Last year the Re- 
publican party declared for a revis- 
ion of the tariff. Nothing was said in 
favor of reducing duties; nothing 
committed the party to Mr. Roose- 
velt’s pet notions. Yet, as soon as 
the election was over, it became pop- 
ular to say that duties must be cut 
right and left because President Taft 
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so willed. The dominant view then 
is that the Democratic party is to be 
held to its platform, but that the Re- 
publican party is to do whatever the 
President may see fit. Andrew Jack. 
son was not so autocratic as Roo: 
velt and Taft have been. 





PROSPEROUS NEBRASKA 
FARMERS. 





Not Suffering from Onerous Tariff Con- 
ditions as Represented by “Pro- 
gressive Statesmen” in the 
Tariff Debate. 


From a Lincoln (Nebraska) Letter. 


The increasing importance of the 
western farmer as a financial factor 
is shown by the fact that eastern 
bond houses have for some time 
been endeavoring to place securities 
in his hands. At several points en- 
terprising men have made up from 
the personal property tax record 
lists of farmers who have money and 
sold them to bond houses. A num- 
ber of banks have lists of farmers 
with surplus cash who are in the 
market to buy good mercantile and 
industrial paper. 

A year or two ago the fact that 
the farmer was entering the au- 
tomobile market was looked upon as 
astonishing. This year there isn’t a 
town of more than a thousand per- 
sons in Nebraska that does not have 
from one to three garages where the 
machines are sold. Down in Sew- 
ard county, in a town of 200, one 
man has sold 14 autos since April 1, 
and every one of them went to some 
farmer in the neighborhood. Prac- 
tically every dealer in agricultural 
implements, and these are numerous 
in the West, handles automobiles. 

This year, however, the farmer is 
reaching out after a more distinctive 
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hallmark of fortune—he is buying 
Oriental rugs. The rug man in one 
of Lincoln’s department stores has 
sold 12 consignments of Oriental 
rugs to actual farmers—that is men 
out on the farm—not a rug or two, 
but enough to fit out the parlor and 
sitting room. One order was for 
$2,400, and the farmer’s check was 
forthcoming when the delivery was 
made. sin 

The changes, all within the last 
few years, have been amazing even 
to those who have seen them at first 
hand. In 1896 the deposits in the 
state banks of Nebraska were $10,- 
000,000. In 1899 they were $21,- 
000,000. This year they are $73,- 
000,000, and the latter sum does not 
take into account the $100,000,000 in 
the national banks. Nebraska is 
now harvesting her 15th good crop 
in a row of years. There is no de- 
crease in the fertility of her lands. 
On the contrary, the young men 
whom the state agricultural schools 
are turning out are making the lands 
yield larger and better crops. 

The dugout was abandoned as a 
prairie home 20 years ago, the sod- 
house disappeared Io years ago save 
out in the sandhills, in the cattle 
country. The small four and five- 
room frame shacks that followed 
these are now giving way to the big, 
imposing farmhouse, fitted with the 
comforts of life. 

The big, powerful windmill, sup- 
plemented by the gasoline engine, 
makes it possible for every farmer 
to have his own water and light 
plant. Sewers to nearby creeks 
carry away offensive matter, and an 
inexpensive steam condenser or a 
hot-water tank on the kitchen range 
or gasoline stove furnishes the hot 
water necessary to make the plumb- 
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ing of a farm home as complete as 
that of a city dwelling. The acety- 
lene gas plant has nearly had its day 
on the farm. Electricity is supplant- 
ing it. The trolley line on the edge 
of the farm hasn’t invaded the West 
to any great extent, but the farmer 
need not depend on these. A motor 
driven by gasoline or water power 
will furnish enough current for ordi- 
nary uses. 


REPUBLICAN TARIFF POSI- 
TION. 





From the San Francisco Chronicle. 

It is a fact, as the Chronicle has 
stated, that an effective majority of 
the people of the United States stand 
for a tariff substantially like that of 
the Dingley act. By that is meant 
that they favor a tariff which will 
give the American market to the 
American industries, with commerce 
and export trade wholly subordi- 
nated, but assisted, so far as can be 
done and still retain complete con- 
trol of the home market for the 
American producer. And by Amer- 
ican producers is meant the farmers, 
miners and lumber men, who pro- 
duce the raw material, as well as the 
industries which fashion the raw ma- 
terials into marketable products. 
During the twelve years in which 
the Dingley act was in force prog- 
ress in the arts had destroyed the 
original symmetry of the Dingley 
act, the alleged “reciprocity” incor- 
porated in that bill had been proved 
to be a fake, improper “conven- 
tions” contravening the law had 
been made by the State Department, 
various judicial constructions had 
impaired the operation of the law ac- 
cording to its intent, the administra- 
tive features had been found inade- 
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quate to assure uniform appraise- 
ment of the same commodities at all 
ports or to prevent gross under- 
valuations of some commodities. 
Many products now enter into com- 
merce which were not known when 
the Dingley act was passed, and 
there was continuous litigation in re- 
spect to the duties which they should 
pay when imported. For these rea- 
sons the Republican party in con- 
vention assembled declared for a re- 
vision of the tariff on the basis of 
the difference in the cost of labor 
plus a reasonable profit to the 
American producer. As that is pre- 
cisely the principle of the Dingley 
act, the Republican platform meant, 
and was intended to mean, a re- 
enactment of the Dingley act, modi- 
fied to comport with the changes in 
business which had occurred during 
twelve years. It emphatically did 
not pledge the party to a general 
“revision downward,” but to revi- 
sion downward when circumstances 
required it and revision upward 
when the contrary was the case. 
Congress has enacted such a law, 
with some few concessions to the 
free-trade element which should not 
have been made, and the President 
has signed it. It does not suit the 
free traders. It does not suit cer- 
tain politicians in the Middle West, 
whose constituents are most con- 
cerned with food products and raw 
materials of which a surplus is pro- 
duced for export, but which are 
thoroughly protected, and who see 
profit to themselves in taking the 
position which South Carolina took 
in 1832, except that they do not pro- 
pose to carry their contention so far. 
These men are not Republicans and 
would announce themselves as 
Democrats were the Democratic 
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party not such a thing of shreds and 
patches that nobody will join it who 
can help it. If the Democratic party 
can slough off some of its excres- 
sences, all these senators, if they are 
not repudiated by their constituents, 
will be found supporting the Demo- 
cratic nominee in the next Presiden- 
tial campaign and their places in the 
Republican party will be filled by 
senators and representatives from 
the South. And they will get beaten 
at the election, as usual, for the 
American people stand for the prin- 
ciples of the Dingley act as re- 
affirmed in the Republican platform, 
as interpreted by the Republican 
majority who passed the Payne-Al- 
drich bill. 

Meantime they and their journal- 
istic supporters in this and other 
states are doing what they can to in- 
jure the Republican party. They 
can make quite an uproar, but it will 
not count. The folly of such a 
course by any journal pretending to 
work for California interests is self- 
evident. Such an interpretation of 
the Republican platform as these 
agitators demand would put half the 
industries of this state out of busi- 
ness. The interests of California 
were maintained and sustained by 
Speaker Cannon, Senator Aldrich, 
and the stand-pat majority against 
the utmost efforts of those whom 
these recreants are exalting. 

One alleged “discovery” is the 
fact that the Board of General Ap- 
praisers is made the final judge of 
values of imported goods. That is 
precisely as it should be. The Board 
of General Appraisers is not only a 
court, conducting its proceedings in 
a judicial manner, but it is an appel- 
late court. It is a court of experts 
expressly created to pass upon val- 
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ues, and now properly made para- 
mount within that jurisdiction. It 
acts not only upon evidence but in 
the light of its own expert knowl- 
edge and experience and to allow an 
appeal to a tribunal expert only in 
the construction of law is an anom- 
aly which we have now happily got 
rid of. On questions of classifica- 
tion, which are purely questions of 
interpretation of a statute, and on all 
other legal questions, an appeal will 
lie to the Court of Customs, but the 
matter of value, which is a question 
of fact, is left, as in all other legal 
controversies, to be determined by 
the lower tribunal. No court of last 
resort passes on questions of fact. 


POLITICAL POWER EAST AND 
WEST. 


From the New York Tribune. 





Except in Illinois and Minnesota, the 
growth of the Middle West has been for 
two decades a little below the average 
growth of the country. There are no 
indications that the census returns of 
1910 will show that its ratio of increase 
has been accelerated. The inter-decen- 
nial state censuses taken since 1900 
point to a moderate growth in Kansas, 
Michigan, Wisconsin and Wyoming and 
a rapid growth in Minnesota, South 
Dakota and North Dakota. Iowa’s 
state census of 1905 showed a loss com- 
pared with the federal census of 1900. 
But in the East New Jersey has been 
gaining population faster than Minne- 
sota and Rhode Island, faster than 
South Dakota. New York is making 
greater progress relatively than it made 
in the decade between 1880 and 1890 or 
the decade between 1890 and 1900. This 
state’s ratio of increase from 1900 to 
1905 was larger than that of Michigan, 
Wisconsin or Kansas. Evidently there 
is in progress no great concentration of 
power in the West and Middle West at 
the expense of the East or of any other 
section. The new representation, due to 
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the census of 1910, will be widely dis- 
tributed. 

In reallotting members the major 
fraction must also be reckoned with. 
Some states are now enjoying the bene- 
fit of representation for a major fraction 
of a ratio, while others have minor frac- 
tions of a ratio unrepresented. For in- 
stance, Illinois has now twenty-five Rep- 
resentatives, with a population in 1900 
29,000 short of twenty-five full ratios, 
while New York has thirty-seven Rep- 
resentatives, with a population 82,000 
over thirty-seven full ratios, and Penn- 
sylvania thirty-two Representatives, 
with a population 94,000 over thirty-two 
full ratios. New York and Pennsyl- 
vania have, therefore, each a lead on 
Illinois of over I10,000 in the struggle 
for larger representation under the new 
census. The East will certainly be 
found holding its own when the next 
distribution of political power is under- 
taken. 


TIMELY WARNING TO REPUB- 
LICANS. 





From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, Rep. 


Prosperity will have returned before 
the election of 1910. The mills will all 
be running to their full capacity. Every 
man who wants work will be able to get 
it. Nobody will be thinking of the tariff 
at that time. Live issues will demand 
attention, and the tariff will be a settled 
issue. The Democrats dare not attempt 
to revive it, for if they do they will call 
attention to their own discordant condi- 
tion. The panic of 1907-08 will be only 
a’reminiscence by November, 1910. No- 
body will talk about it or think about it. 
The Democrats have no issue on which 
they can unite and make a fight. They 
have no leaders, no policy and no en- 
couragement to make a canvass which 
will bring out a large vote for their 
candidates. These conditions, however, 
offer a peril to Republicans. They are 
calculated to create a feeling of con- 
tempt for their opponents, and thus 
some congressional seats may be lost 
which could, otherwise, be easily held. 
The party’s file closers in November, 
I9I0, must see to it that every Repub- 
lican is brought to the polls. 
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TARIFF, AND COST OF 
LIVING. 





From the Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


So much hysterical talk has been 
indulged that many people believe 
changing tariff rates means the same 
as raising or lowering the price 
marks on every article they buy. 
The fact is, however, that the bulk 
of the average man’s expenditures 
go for meat, vegetables, fruit, bread, 
clothing, fuel and rent, and a cursory 
glance at the tariff bill will show him 
how much or how little the tariff 
takes of his money here. Of meat 
we produce a surplus and independ- 
ent of the tariff there is no surplus 
elsewhere to beat down prices if the 
tariff were taken off, and the 20 to 
25 per cent. reduction made on this 
item in the pending bill is more of 
a concession to sentiment than to 
practical results. The same is true 
of wheat and other food grains. 
Fruits and vegetables will not be af- 
fected by the tariff except a few, and 
those mostly luxuries. The small 
duty on coal might slightly influence 
prices at the seaboard, but to the 
millions in the interior, freight rates 
absolutely eliminate foreign compe- 
tition. Anthracite coal is, and has 
been, free from duty since the Ding- 
ley bill. The influence of tariff rates 
on house building material has some 
effect upon rents, but rents as a rule 
are based upon what the demand 
for houses will permit owners to 
charge, and it takes time to reflect 
decreased building cost in the rents. 

Not only does the bulk of the 
money spent for family living go for 
things which are either affected not 
at all or only slightly by any tariff 
rate that could be imposed, but it is 
on those items that the great in- 
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crease in household expensés in re- 
cent years has accrued. For ex- 
ample, compare the present prices of 
butter, eggs, meats and grain prod- 
ucts with those ruling a few years 
ago, and add the increase of rent, 
which has grown without any 
change in the tariff. The biggest 
increase in outlay is in products of 
the soil, in no wise influenced by 
either high or low tariff. 

The great fact of protection with- 
in reasonable limits is the assurance 
that the factories can operate and 
furnish a well-paid laboring popula- 
tion to consume the vast agricul- 
tural output of the country. 





A Correspondent in the Boston Herald. 

I was very much interested in 
your editorial entitled “Deficits of 
Living,” because I studied Euro- 
pean conditions for two years. 
However, I do not think you have 
touched the vital difference between 
conditions here and in Europe. 
One is the large per cent. of our 
population which is engaged in agri- 
cultural pursuits, viz.: 37 per cent., 
as against 23 per cent. in the United 
Kingdom and 32 per cent. in Ger- 
many. This, with the fact that 
freight rates for farm products are 
much lower here than elsewhere, 
thus assuring a wide distribution of 
foods, make it possible for Ameri- 
cans to live far more cheaply than 
can the English or the Germans. In 
other words, an income of $2 per 
day in this country will give from 20 
to 40 per cent. better living than the 
same income would in any part of 
western Europe; first, in the way of 
more meats; second, greater vari- 
ety, and third, purer foods. Rents 
also are lower in America. In fact, 
a man earning $2 per day cannot 
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possibly find in Europe accommoda- 
tions equal to those he would be able 
to secure here. The government’s 
business is to see to it that its people 
have work by protecting its indus- 
tries, and then trust to filial affection 
and the spirit of self-reliance to take 
care of possible dependents, rather 
than increase their number by sup- 
porting them with money taken 
from other classes. 





“SOLIDARITY OF LABOR.” 





From the New York Journal of Commerce. 


It is the glory of American institu- 
tions, which trade unions, as chiefly or- 
ganized and directed thus far, is seek- 
ing to efface, that there is no “solidar. 
ity’ of labor or of other special interests 
or classes, no fixed lines between those 
who work with their hands and those 
who work with their heads or who sup- 
ply capital and instrumentalities of pro- 
duction and direct their use. Hereto- 
fore men who begin as workmen have 
been allowed to advance according to 
their capacity and their ambition, to rise 
by merit and become owners and em- 
ployers, or to find the place in the in- 
dustrial system where they can do their 
best for themselves and for the com- 
munity. Trade unionism of alien origin 
and spirit is trying to keep workmen on 
a common level, to stifle emulation and 
make a distinction before the law and 
in our social world between labor and 
capital, between employer and em- 
ployed, which will be a. fixed and im- 
passable barrier. There is no more 
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ground for solidarity of labor than for 
solidarity of capital, solidarity of trading 
or solidarity of professional activity. 
American trade unionism, so far as nec- 
essary to promote or defend the rights 
and interests of wage-earners, would do 
well to cultivate the American spirit of 
equality of rights and opportunities and 
a share in the common interests of the 
whole body politic and social on equal 
terms. 


So there is to be no Tariff commis- 
sion, nor anything resembling it. The 
President is authorized to appoint ex- 
perts to gather facts for him that may 
be of assistance to the executive depart- 
ment when it is called on to determine 
whether the maximum or the minimum 
schedules are to be applied. If these ex- 
perts make general investigation into 
Tariff conditions they will be acting 
ultra vires, and any incidental informa- 
tion they may acquire, while it may be 
communicated to the President, is to be 
kept away from Congress.—New York 
Globe. 


Do you know what a mugwump is? 
He bears the same relation to the Dem- 
ocratic party on this side that a Popu- 
list bears to it on that side. (Laughter 
and applause.) Just a little too good to 
be a Republican and not good enough 
to be a Democrat.—Senator Bailey, at 
Pilot Point, Tex. 


The short and simple truth is that 
when the Iowa congressmen started out 
to revise the Tariff for everybody else, 
they got their own schedules revised in- 
stead—Cedar Rapids Republican. 
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PRESIDENT TAFT STANDS BY THE 
NEW TARIFF. 


Not Perfect But the Best Ever Enacted and Should Have a Fair Trial—The Insurgents 
Plainly Antagonized Though Not Rebuked, and the Republicans Who 
Voted for the Bill Strongly Supported. 


There was disappointment in Bos- 
ton, Chicago and Milwaukee be- 
cause the President did not discuss 
the tariff, but intimated that he con- 
sidered the subject disposed of, 
though later he should express views 
upon it. But when he reached 
Winona, Minn., he devoted his whole 


speech to the subject, and his utter- 


ances were so important that, though 
doubtless all the Protectionist’s 
readers have read them in the daily 
papers, they are here presented in 
full as a matter of history and for 
convenience of reference. The 
Winona dispatch transmitting the 
speech states its leading features and 
explains the situation, hence that is 
also copied: 

Winona, Minn., Sept. 17.—In the most 
important utterance he has made since 
his occupancy of the White House, 
President Taft here tonight, in a state 
which is the hot-bed of the “insurgent” 
movement within the Republican party, 
defended the Payne bill as the best tar- 
iff measure ever passed by a Republican 
congress, and hence the best tariff bill 
the people have ever known. 

“Was it the duty of the members of 
congress who believed that the bill did 
not accomplish everything that it ought 
to accomplish to vote against it?’ asked 
the President. 

“T am here to justify those who an- 
swer this question in the negative. I 
am not here to defend those who voted 
for the Payne bill, but to support 
them.” 

To this statement, the crowd in the 
Winona opera house responded with a 
cheer which could be heard far down 


the street. It was shouted by the ad- 
herents of Rep. James A. Tawney of 
this district, the chairman of the house 
committee on appropriations, who has 
been on the defensive ever since the ad- 
journment of congress because he did 
not vote with the other members of the 
delegation from Minnesota, both in the 
house and senate, against the bill. 





Mr. Tawney met the President at La- 
crosse, Wis., this afternoon, and accom- 
panied him to this city, his home town. 
It had been reported for some time that 
the President intending defending Mr. 
Tawney for his party regularity, but 
there was none to predict that the Presi- 
dent would go so far as he did tonight 
in characterizing the position taken by 
the “insurgent” senators and representa- 
tives. The President had met Senator 
LaFollette of Wisconsin, one of the 
leaders of the insurgent movement, at 
Milwaukee during the forenoon and had 
greeted him quite cordially. 

Aye make party government effec- 
tive,’ said the President tonight, “the 
members of that party should surrender 
their personal predilections of compara- 
tive less importance. I am not here to 
criticise those who felt so strongly and 
believed so intensely that it was their 
duty to vote against the tariff bill be- 
cause it did not contain all they thought 
it should. It was a question for each 
man to settle for himself. 

“Tn matters of this kind it is a ques- 
tion with the party representative 
whether he shall help maintain the party 
solidarity for accomplishing its chief 
purposes or whether the departure from 
principle in the bill, as he regards it, is 
so extreme that he must in conscience 
abandon the party.” 

Further along the President gave a 
final word to the “insurgents” :— 
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“T am glad to see that those who 
voted against the bill still insist that 
they are Republicans and that they in- 
tend to keep up the fight for still lower 
tariff rates within the party. 

“That is their right and, in their view 
of things, is their duty. 

“T have to say, in respeet to Mr. Taw- 
ney’s action in voting for the bill and 
my action in signing it, that I believed 
that the interests of the country, the 
interests of the party, required me to 
sacrifice the accomplishment of certain 
things in the revision of the tariff which 
I had hoped for, in order to maintain 
the party solidarity, which I believe to 
be much more important than the re- 
duction of rates in one or two sched- 
ules of the tariff.” 





President Taft’s speech was a remark- 
ably plain-spoken defense of the Payne 
bill. He said:— 


President’s Tariff Speech. 


My fellow-citizens: As long ago as 
August, 1906, in the congressional cam- 
paign in Maine, I ventured to announce 
that I was a tariff revisionist and 
thought that the time had come for a 
readjustment of the _ schedules. I 
pointed out that it had been Io years 
prior to that time that the Dingley bill 
had been passed; that great changes 
had taken place in the conditions sur- 
rounding the productions of the farm, 
the factory and the mine, and that under 
the theory of protection in that time 
the rates imposed in the Dingley bill 
in many instances might have become 
excessive; that is, might have been 
greater than the difference between the 
cost of production abroad and the cost 
of production at home with a sufficient 
allowance for a reasonable rate of profit 
to the American producer. 

I said that the party was divided on 
this issue, but that, in my judgment, the 
opinion of the party was crystallizing 
and would probably result in the near 
future in an effort to make such revi- 
sion. I pointed out the difficulty that 
there always was in a revision of the 
tariff, due to the threatened disturbance 
of industries to be affected and the sus- 
pension of business, in a way which 
made it unwise to have too many revi- 
sions. 

In the summer of 1907 my position 
on the tariff was challenged and I then 
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entered into a somewhat fuller discus- 
sion of the matter. It was contended 
by the so-called “stand-patters” that 
rates beyond the necessary measure of 
protection were not objectionable be- 
cause behind the tariff wall competition 
always reduced the prices and thus 
saved the consumer. But I pointed out 
in the speech what seems to me as true 
today as it then was, that the danger 
of excessive rates was in the tempta- 
tion they created to form monopolies 
in the protected articles and thus to take 
advantage of the excessive rates by in- 
creasing the prices, and therefore, in 
order to avoid such a danger, it was 
wise at regular intervals to examine the 
question what the effect of the rates 
had been upon the industries in this 
country, and whether the conditions 
with respect to the cost of production 
here had so changed as to warrant a 
reduction in the tariff and to make a 
lower rate truly protective of the in- 
dustry. 





It will be observed that the object of 
the revision under such a statement was 
not to destroy protected industries in 
this country, but it was to continue to 
protect them where lower rates offered 
a sufficient protection to prevent injury 
by foreign competition. That was the 
object of the revision as advocated by 
me, and it was certainly the object of 
the revision as promised in the Repub- 
lican platform. 

I want to make as clear as I can this 
proposition, because in order to deter- 
mine whether a bill is a compliance with 
the terms of that platform it must be 
understood what the platform means. 
A freetrader is opposed to any protec- 
tive rate, because he thinks that our 
manufacturers, our farmers and our 
miners ought to withstand the competi- 
tion of foreign manufacturers and min- 
ers and farmers, or else go out of busi- 
ness and find something else more prof- 
itable to do. 

Now, certainly the promises of the 
platform did not contemplate the down- 
ward revision of the tariff rates to such 
a point that any industry heretofore 
protected should be injured. Hence 
those who contend that the promise of 
the platform was to reduce prices by 
letting in foreign competition are con- 
tending for free trade, and not for any- 
thing that they had the right to infer 
from the Republican platform. 





The ways and means committee of 
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the house, with Mr. Payne at its head, 
spent a full year in the investigation and 
assembling of evidence in reference to 
the facts under the tariff, and devoted 
an immense amount of work to the 
study of the question where the tariff 
rates could be reduced and where they 


ought to be raised, with a view to main-— 


taining a reasonable protective rate 
under the principles of the platform for 
every industry that deserved protection. 

They found that the determination of 
the question what was the actual cost 
of production and whether an industry 
in this country could live under a cer- 
tain rate and withstand competition 
from abroad, was a question of the ut- 
most difficulty in settling. The manu- 
facturers were prone to exaggerate the 
injury which a reduction in the duty 
would give, and to magnify the amount 
of duty that was needed, while the im- 
porters, on the other hand, who were 
interested in developing the importa- 
tions from foreign shores, were quite 
ey to be equally biased on the other 
side. 

Mr. Payne reported a bill—the Payne 
tariff bill—which went to the senate and 
was amended in the senate by increasing 
the duty on some things and decreasing 
it on others. 

The difference between the house bill 
and the senate bill was very much less 
than the newspapers reported. It turns 
out upon examination that the reduc- 
tions in the senate were about equal to 
those in the house, though they differed 
in character. 

Now, there is nothing quite so difficult 
as the discussion of a tariff bill for the 
reason that it covers so many different 
items. The meanings of the terms and 
the percentages are most difficult to un- 
derstand. The passage of a new Dill, 
especially where a change in the method 
of assessing the duties has been fol- 
lowed, presents an opportunity for vari- 
ous modes and calculations of the per- 
centages of increases and decreases that 
is really most misleading, or really 
throws no light at all upon the changes 
made. 





One way of stating what was done is 
to say what the facts show—that under 
the Dingley law there were 2,024 items. 
This included dutiable items only. The 
Payne law leaves 1,150 of these items 
unchanged. There are decreases in 654 
of the items and increases in 220 of the 
items. Now, of course, that does not 
give a full picture, but it does show the 
proportion of decreases to have been 
three times those of the increases. 
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Now, attempts have been made to 
show what the real effect of these 
changes has been by comparing the im- 
ports under the various schedules, and 
assuming that the changes and their im- 
portance were in proportion to the im- 
portations. Nothing could be more un- 
just in a protective tariff which also 
contains revenue provisions. 

Some of the tariff is made for the pur- 
pose of increasing the revenue by in- 
creasing importations which shall pay 
duty. Other items in the tariff are 
made for the purpose of reducing com- 
petition, that is by reducing importa- 
tions, and therefore the question of the 
importance of a change in rate cannot 
in the slightest degree be determined 
by the amount of imports that take 
place. 

In order to determine the importance 
of the changes it is much fairer to take 
the articles on which the rates of duty 
have been reduced and those on which 
the rates of duty have been increased, 
and then determine from statistics how 
large a part the articles upon which the 
duties have been reduced play in the 
consumption of the country and how 
large a part of those upon which the 
duties have been increased play in the 
consumption of the country. Such a 
table has been prepared by Mr. Payne, 
than whom there is no one who under- 
stands better what the tariff is and who 
has given more attention to the details 
of the schedules. 





Now, let us take schedule A—chemi- 
cals, oils and paints. The articles upon 
which the duty has been decreased are 
consumed in this country to the extent 
of $433,000,000. The articles upon 
which the duty has been increased are 
consumed in this country to the extent 
of $11,000,000. 

Take schedule B—earthen and glass 
ware. The articles on which the duty 
has been decreased entered in the con- 
sumption of the country to the amount 
of $128,000,000 and there has been no 
increase in duty on such articles. 

Take schedule C—metals and their 
manufactures. The amount to which 
such articles entered into the consump- 
tion of the country is $1,248,000,000, 
whereas the articles of the same sched- 
ule on which there has been increase 
enter into the consumption of the coun- 
try to the extent of only $11,000,000. | 

Take schedule D—lumber. The arti- 
cles in this schedule upon which there 
has been a decrease enter into the con- 
stmption of the country to the extent 
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of $166,000,000, whereas the articles un- 
der the same schedule on which there 
has been an increase enter into this con- 
sumption to the extent of $31,000,000. 

On tobacco there has been no change. 
In agricultural products, those in which 
there has been reduction of rates enter 
into the consumption of the country to 
the extent of $483,000,000; those in 
which there has been an increase enter 
into the consumption to the extent of 
$4,000,000. Take the schedule of wines 
and liquors; the articles on which there 
has been an increase enter into the con- 
sumption of the country to the extent 
of $462,000,000. 

In cottons there has been a change in 
the higher-priced cottons and an in- 
crease. There has been no increase in 
the lower-priced cotton, and of the in- 
creases the high-priced cottons enter 
into the consumption of the country to 
the extent of $41,000,000. 

Schedule J—flax, hemp and jute. The 
articles upon which there has been a de- 
crease, enter into the consumption of the 
country to the extent of $22,000,000, 
while those upon which there has been 
an increase enter into the consumption 
of $84,000,000. 

In schedule J, as to wool, there has 
been no change. In schedule L, as to 
silk, the duty has been decreased on ar- 
ticles which enter into the consumption 
of the country to the extent of $8,000,- 
000, and has been increased on articles 
that enter into the consumption of the 
country to the extent of $100,000,000. 

On paper and pulp the duty has been 
decreased on articles that enter into the 
consumption of the country to the ex- 
tent of $67,000,000, and increased on arti- 
cles that enter into the consumption of 
the country to the extent of $181,000,000. 

In sundries, or schedule N, the duty has 
been decreased on articles that enter into 
the consumption of the country $1,719,- 
000,000, and increased on articles that en- 
ter into the consumption of the country 
$101,000,000. 

Moreover, it will be found that in 
schedule A the increase covered only lux- 
uries, perfumery and like articles; in 
schedule N wines and liquors, that are 
certainly luxuries and are made subject 
to increase in order to increase the rev- 
enues, amounting to $462,000,000; and in 
schedule L, silks, which are luxuries, 
certainly, $106,000,000, making a total of 
the consumption of those articles upon 
which there was an increase and which 
are luxuries of $579,000,000, leaving a 
balance of increase on articles which 
were not luxuries of value in consump- 
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tion of only $272,000,000, as against 
$5,000,000,000 representing the amount 
of articles entering into consumption of 
the country, mostly necessities upon 
which there has been a reduction of 
duties and to which the 650 decreases 
apply. 





Now this statement shows as con- 
clusively as possible the fact that there 
was a substantial downward revision on 
articles entering into the general con- 
sumption of the country, which can be 
termed necessities, for the proportion is 
$5,000,000,000 representing the consump- 
tion of articles to which decreases ap- 
plied, to less than $300,000,000 of arti- 
cles of necessity to which the increases 
applied. 

Now, the promise of the Republican 
platform was not to revise everything 
downward, and in the speeches which 
have been taken as interpreting that 
platform which I made in the campaign, 
I did not promise that everything should 
go downward. What I promised was 
that there should be many decreases and 
that in some few things increases would 
be found necessary, but on the whole I 
conceived that the change of conditions 
would make the revision necessarily 
downward—and that I contend, under 
the showing I have made, has been the 
result of the Payne bill. I didn’t agree, 
nor did the Republican party agree, that 
we would reduce rates to such a point 
as to reduce prices by the introduc- 
tion of foreign competition. That is 
what the free traders desire. 

That is what the revenue tariff reform- 
ers desire, but that is not what the Re- 
publican platform promised, and it is 
not what the Republican party wished to 
bring about. To repeat again with what 
I opened this speech—the proposition of 
the Republican party was to reduce rates 
so as to maintain a difference between 
the cost of production abroad and the 
cost of production here, insuring a rea- 
sonable profit to the manufacturer on all 
articles produced in this country, and 
the proposition to reduce rates and pre- 
vent their being excessive was to avoid 
the opportunity for monopoiies and the 
suppression of competition so that ex- 
cessive rates could be taken advantage 
of to force prices up. 

Now, it is stated that there was not a 
reduction in a number of the schedules 
where there ought to be. It is said that 
there was no reduction in the cotton 
schedule. There was not. The house 
and the senate took evidence and found 
from cotton manufacturers and from 
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other sources that the rates upon the 
lower class of cotton were such as to 
enable them to make a decent profit, but 
only a decent profit, and they were con- 
tented with it; but that the rates on the 
higher grades of cotton cloth by rea- 
son of court decisions had been reduced 
so that they were considerably below 
those of the cheaper grades of cotton 
cloth, and that by undervaluations and 
otherwise the whole cotton schedule had 
been made unjust and the various items 
were disproportionate in respect to the 
varying cloths. Hence, in the senate a 
new system was introduced, attempting 
to make the duties more specific rather 
than ad valorem, in order to prevent by 
judicial direction or otherwise a dispro- 
portionate and unequal operation of the 
schedule. 

Under this schedule it was contended 
that there had been a general rise of all 
the duties on cotton. 

This was vigorously denied by the 
experts of the treasury department. At 
last the senate, in conference, consented 
to a reduction amounting to about I0 
per cent. on all the lower grades of 
cotton, and this reduced the lower 
grades of cotton substantially to the 
same rates as before and increased the 
higher grades to what they ought to be 
under the Dingley law and what they 
were intended to be. 





Now, I am not going into the ques- 
tion of evidence as to whether the cot- 
ton duties were too high and whether 
the difference between the cost of pro- 
duction abroad and at home, allowing 
for a reasonable profit to the manufac- 
turer here, is less than the duties which 
are imposed under the Payne bill. It 
was a question of evidence which con- 
gress passed upon after they heard the 
statements of cotton manufacturers and 
such other evidence as they could avail 
themselves of. I agree that the method 
of taking evidence and the determina- 
tion was made in a general way. There 
ought to be other methods of obtaining 
the evidence and reaching a conclusion 
before that evidence is satisfactory. 

Criticism has also been made of the 
crockery schedule and the failure to re- 
duce that. The question whether it 
ought to have been reduced or not was 
a question of evidence which both com- 
mittees of congress took up and both 
concluded that the present rates on 
crockery were such as were needed to 
maintain the business in this country. I 
had been informed that the crockery 
schedule was not high enough, and men- 
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tioned that in one of my campaign 
speeches as a schedule probably where 
there ought to be some increases. 

It turned out that the difficulty was 
rather in undervaluations than in the 
character of the schedule itself, and so 
it was not changed. It is entirely pos- 
sible to collect evidence to attack almost 
any of the schedules, but one story is 
good until another is told, and I have 
heard no reason for sustaining the con- 
tention that the crockery schedule is 
unduly high; and so with respect to 
numerous details—items of not great 
importance—in which, upon what they 
regarded as sufficient evidence, the com- 
mittee advanced the rates in order to 
save a business which was likely to be 
destroyed. 

I have never known a subject that 
will evoke so much contradictory evi- 


dence as the question of tariff rates and 


the question of cost of production at 
home and abroad. Take the subject of 
paper. A committee was appointed by 
congress a year before the tariff sittings 
began to determine what the difference 
was between the cost of production in 
Canada of print paper and the cost of 
production here, and they reported that 
they thought that a good bill would be 
one imposing $2 a ton on paper, rather 
than $6, the Dingley rate, provided that 
Canada could be induced to take off the 
export duties and remove the other ob- 
stacles to the importation of spruce 
wood in this country out of which wood 
pulp is made. An examination of the 
evidence satished Mr .Payne—I believe 
it satished some of the Republican dis- 
senters—that $2, unless some change 
was made in the Canadian restrictions 
upon the exports of wood to this coun- 
try, was much too low, and that $4 was 
only a fair measure of the difference be- 
tween the cost of production here and 
in Canada. 

In other words, the $2 found by the 
special committee in the house, was 
rather an invitation to Canada and the 
Canadian print paper people to use their 
influence with their government to re- 
move the wood restrictions by reducing 
the duty on print paper against Cana- 
dian print paper mills. It was rather a 
suggestion of a diplomatic nature than 
a positive statement of the difference 
in actual cost of production under ex- 
isting conditions between Canada and 
the United States. 





There are other subjects which I 
might take up. The tariff on hides was 
taken off because it was thought that it 
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was not necessary te the man who 
raised cattle, and that the profits of the 
cattle business were sufficient without 
imposing a duty on it, and that the duty 
imposed was likely to throw the control 
of the sale of hides into the hands of 
the meat packers in Chicago. In order 
to balance the reduction on hides, how- 
ever, there was a great reduction in 
shoes—from 25 to 10 per cent.; on sole 
leather from 20 to 5 per cent.; on har- 
ness from 40 to 15 per cent. So there 
was a reduction in the duty on coal of 
33 1/3 per cent. The countervailing du- 
ties were removed from oil, naphtha, 
gasoline and its refined products. Lum- 
ber was reduced from $2 to $1.25; and 
these all on articles of prime necessity. 

It is said that there might have been 
more. But there were many business 
interests in the South, in Maine, along 
the border and especially in the far 
Northwest, which insisted that it would 
give great advantage to Canadian lum- 
ber if the reduction were made more 
than 75 cents. 

Mr. Pinchot, the chief forester, 
thought that it would tend to make 
better lumber in this country if a duty 
were retained on it. The lumber inter- 
ests thought that $2 was none too much, 
but the reduction was made and the 
compromise effected. Personally, I was 
in favor of free lumber because I did 
not think that if the tariff was taken off 
there would be much suffering among 
the lumber interests. 

In the controversy the house and the 
senate took a middle course, and who 
can say they were not justified? 

With respect to the wool schedule, I 
agree that it is too high and that it 
ought to have been reduced, and that 
it probably represents considerably more 
than the difference between the cost of 
production abroad and the cost of pro- 
duction here. 

The difficulty about the woolen sched- 
ule is that there were two contending 
factions early in the history of the Re- 
‘publican tariff, to wit, the wool grower 
and the woolen manufacturers, and that 
finally many years ago they settled on a 
basis by which wool in the grease should 
have 11 cents a pound, and by which 
allowance should be made in the shrink- 
age in the differential upon wool manu- 
facture. The percentage of duty was 
very heavy—quite beyond the difference 
in the cost of production which was not 
then regarded as a necessary or proper 
limitation on protective duties. 

When it came to the question of re- 
ducing the duty at this hearing in this 
tariff bill on wool, Mr. Payne, in the 
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house, and Mr. Aldrich, in the senate, 
found that in the Republican party the 
interests of the wool growers of the far 
West and the interests of the woolen 
manufacturers in the East and in other 
states, reflected through their represent- 
atives in congress, was sufficiently 
strong to defeat any attempt to change 
the woolen tariff, and that, had it been 
attempted, would have beaten the bill 
reported from either committee. I am 
sorry this is so, and I could wish that it 
had been otherwise. It is the one im- 
portant defect in the present Payne tar- 
iff bill and in the performance of the 
promise of the platform to reduce rates 
to a difference in the cost of production 
with reasonable profit to the manufac- 
turer. That it will increase the price of 
woolen cloth or clothes I very much 
doubt. There have been increases by 
the natural increase in the price of wool 
the world over as an agricultural prod- 
uct, but this was not due to the tariff, 
because the tariff was not changed. 
The increase would therefore have taken 
place whether the tariff would have been 
changed or not. The cost of woolen 
cloths behind the tariff wall through the 
effect of competition, has been greatly 
less than the duty, if added to the price, 
would have made it. 

There is a complaint now by the 
woolen clothiers and by the carded 
woolen people of this woolen schedule. 
They have honored me by asking in cir- 
culars sent out by them that certain 
questions be put to me in respect to it, 
and asking why I did not veto the bill 
in view of the fact that the woolen 
schedule was not made in accord with 
the platform. I ought to say in respect 
to this point that all of them in previous 
tariff bills were strictly in favor of main- 
taining the woolen schedule as it was. 
The carded woolen people are finding 
that carded wools are losing their sales 
because they are going out of style. 
People prefer worsteds. 

The clothing people who are doing so 
much circularizing were contented to let 
the woolen schedule remain as it was 
until the bill had passed the senate. 
This was because they found that the 
price of woolen cloth was going up and 
so they desired to secure reduction in 
the tariff which would enable them to 
get cheaper material. They themselves 
are protected by a large duty, and I 
cannot with deference to them ascribe 
their intense interest only to a deep 
sympathy with the ultimate consumers 
so-called. 4 4 

But as I have already said, I am quite 
willing to admit that allowing the 
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woolen schedule to remain where it is, 
is probably not a compliance with the 
terms of the platform as I interpret it, 
and as it is generally understood. ; 





On the whole, however, I am bound 
to say that I think the Payne tariff bill 
is the best tariff bill that the Republican 
party has ever passed; that in it the 
party has conceded the necessity for fol- 
lowing the changed conditions and tariff 
rates accordingly. This is a substantial 
achievement in the direction of lower 
tariffs and downward revision and it 
ought to be accepted as such. Critics 
of the bill utterly ignore the very tre- 
mendous cuts that have been made in 
the iron schedule, which heretofore has 
been subjected to criticism in all tariff 
bills. 

From iron ore, which was 75 per 
cent., to all the other items as low as 20 
per cent., with an average of something 
like 40 or 50 per cent., that schedule 
has been reduced so that the danger of 
increasing prices through a monopoly 
of the business is very much lessened, 
and that was the chief purpose of revis- 
ing the tariff downward under Repub- 
lican protective principles. The severe 
critics of the bill pass this reduction in 
the metal schedule with a sneer and say 
that the cut did not hurt the iron inter- 
ests of the country. Well, of course it 
did not hurt them. It was not expected 
to hurt them. It was expected only to 
reduce excessive rates so that business 
should be conducted at a profit and the 
very character of the criticisms is an 
indication of the general injustice of the 
attitude of those who make them, as- 
suming that it was the promise of the 
Republican party to hurt the industries 
of the country by the reductions which 
they were to make in the tariff, whereas 
it expressly indicated as plainly as pos- 
sible in the platform that all of the in- 
dustries were to be protected against 
injury by foreign competition and the 
promise only went to the reduction of 
excessive rates beyond what was neces- 
sary to protect them. 

The high cost of living, of which 50 
per cent. is consumed in food, 25 per 
cent. in clothing and 25 per cent. in rent 
and fuel, has not been produced by the 
tariff because the tariff has remained the 
same while the increases have gone on. 
It is due to the change of conditions the 
world over. Living has increased every- 
where in cost—in countries where there 
is free trade and in countries where 
there is protection—and that increase 
has been chiefly seen in the cost of food 
products. 
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In other words, we have had to pay 
more for the products of the farmer, for 
meat, for grain, for everything that en- 
ters into food. Now certainly no one 
will contend that protection has in- 
creased the cost of food in this country, 
when the fact is, that we have been the 
greatest exporters of food products in 
the world. 

It is only that the demand has in- 
creased beyond the supply that farm 
lands have not been opened as rapidly 
as the population and the demand has 
increased. [I am not saying that the 
tariff does not increase prices in cloth- 
ing and in building and in other items 
that enter into the necessities of life, 
but what I wish to emphasize is that 
the recent increases in the cost of living 
in this country have not been due to the 
tariff. We have a much higher standard 
of living in this country than they have 


abroad, and this among the working 


man, the farmer and all classes. Higher 
wages have been made possible by the 
encouragement of diversified industries, 
built up and fostered by the tariff. 

Now the revision downward of the 
tariff that I have favored will not, I 
hope, destroy the industries of the coun- 
try. Certainly it is not intended to. All 
that it is intended to do, and that is 
what I wish to repeat, is to put the 
measure of the tariff where it will pro- 
tect industries here from foreign compe- 
tition, but will not enable those who 
wish to monopolize the excessive prices 
by taking advantage of excessive rates 
beyond the normal difference in the cost 
of production. 

If the country desires free trade and 
the country desires a revenue tariff and 
wishes the manufacturers all over the 
country to go out of business and to 
have cheaper prices at the expense of 
the sacrifice of our manufacturing inter- 
ests, then it ought to say so and ought 
to put the Democratic party in power if 
it thinks that party can be trusted to 
carry out any affirmative policy in favor 
of a revenue tariff. Certainly in the dis- 
cussions in the senate there was no great 
manifestation on the part of our Demo- 
cratic friends in favor of reducing rates 
on necessities. They voted to maintain 
the tariff rates on everything that came 
from their particular section. 





The President, after alluding to the 
action of the “insurgents” as above, 
made a jubilant reference to “the justice 
done the Philippines and the corporation 
tax,” and closed as follows:— 

These features of the bill were most 
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important, and the question was whether 
they were to be sacrificed because the 
bill did not in respect to wool and wool- 
ens and in some few other matters meet 
our expectations. I do not hesitate to 
repeat that I think it would have been 
an unwise sacrifice of the business in- 
terests of the country. It would have 
been an unwise sacrifice of the solidar- 
ity, efficiency and promise—performing 
power of the party to have projected 
into the next session a long discussion 
of the tariff and to have delayed or prob- 
ably defeated the legislation needed in 
the improvement of our interstate com- 
merce and making more efficient our 
anti-trust law and the prosecutions un- 
der it. 

Such legislation is needed to clinch 
the Roosevelt policies by which corpora- 
tions and those in control of them shall 
be limited to a lawful path and shall be 
prevented from returning to those 
abuses which a recurrence of prosperity 
is too apt to bring about unless definite, 
positive steps of a legislative character 
are taken to mark the lines of honest 
and lawful corporate management. 

Now, there is another provision in the 
new tariff bill that I regard as of the 
utmost importance. It is a provision 
which appropriates $75,000 for the Presi- 
dent to employ persons to assist him in 
the execution of the maximum and mini- 
mum tariff clause and in the administra- 
tion of the tariff law. Under that au- 
thority, I conceive that the President 
has the right to appoint a board, as I 
have appointed it, who shall associate 
with themselves and have under their 
control a number of experts who shall 
address themselves first to the opera- 
tion of foreign tariffs upon the exports 
of the United States and then upon the 
operation of the United States tariff 
upon imports and exports. 

There are provisions in the general 
tariff procedure for the ascertainment of 
the cost of production of articles abroad 
and the cost of production of articles 
here. I intend to direct the board in 
the course of these duties and in carry- 
ing them out, in order to assist me in 
the administration of the law to make 
what might be called a glossary of the 
tariff or a small encyclopedia of the 
tariff. 

I do not intend, unless compelled or 
directed by congress, to submit the re- 
sults of these investigations, but to treat 
them merely as incidental facts brought 
out officially from time to time and as 
they may be ascertained and put on 
record in the department, there to be 
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used when they have all accumulated 
and are sufficiently complete to justify 
legislative recommendations upon them. 

Now I think it is utterly useless, as I 
think it would be greatly distressing to 
business to talk of another revision of 
the tariff during the present session 
[meaning, probably, administration]. I 
should think that it would certainly take 
the rest of this administration to accu- 
mulate the data upon which a new and 
proper revision of the tariff might be 
had. 

By that time the whole Republican 
party can express itself again in respect 
to the matter and bring to bear upon 
their representatives in congress that 
sort of public opinion which shall result 
in solid party action. 

I am glad to see that a number of 
those who thought it their duty to vote 
against the bill insist that they are still 
Republicans and intend to carry on their 
battle in favor of lower duties and a 
lower revision within the lines of the 
party. That is their right, and in view 
of things their duty. 

It is vastly better that they should 
seek action of the party than that they 
should break off from it and seek to or- 
ganize another party, which would prob- 
ably result in accomplishing nothing 
except in merely defeating our party 
and inviting in the opposing party which 
does not believe, or says that it does not 
believe, in protection. I think that we 
ought to give the present bill a chance. 

After it has been operating for two 
or three years we can tell much more 
accurately than we can today its effect 
upon the industries of the country and 
the necessity for any amendment in its 
provisions. 


A commission merchant who handles 
woolen goods with cotton warp is au- 
thority for the statement that no goods 
of that kind have been imported into 
this country for many years. Formerly 
there were large importations from 
England of goods 52 inches in width, 
the cheapest grade of which sold at 
$1.15 per running yard. Now the same 
goods, 70 inches in width, sells at from 
45 to 47 1/2 cents per yard. This is but 
another example of our oft-repeated 
contention that an adequately Protec- 
tive Tariff does not increase the price 
to the ultimate consumer, but, on the 
contrary, operates to reduce the price. 
—American Economist. 
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wie PRESIDENT AND THE TARIFE. 


We desire to support and will 
continue to support President Tait 
if his acts and utterances will permit. 
In his Winona speech he upheld the 
new tariff and said he would support 
those who voted for it. Although 
the new tariff has some faults, it is 
mainly a good protective law. What 
we regard as some of its virtues he 
probably regards as among its faults. 
Nevertheless, the paramount consid- 
eration remains that he is committed 
to it and this will gradually lead him 
to better understand and advocate 
protection. 

Elsewhere in this number there is 
copied from the Bulletin of the 
American Iron and Steel Associa- 
tion a severe criticism of the Presi- 
dent and his Winona speech from 
the pen of Mr. James M. Swank, the 
editor, who is one of the most en- 
lightened and one of the truest pro- 
tectionists in the country, and who 
has long been regarded as an au- 
thority. Most of his criticisms seem 
to be true, but much in the Presi- 
dent’s attitude is to be pardoned to 
circumstances, and fairness requires 
it to be stated that he stands with 
protectionists and opposes the re- 


opening policy of the Insurgents and 
Democrats. 

His economic instruction at Yale 
aad predisposed him against protec- 
tion and imbued his mind with much 
of the free trade policy. But the 
teachings of his father, his observa- 
tions in practical life and his political 
associations held him to what Presi- 
dent McKinley called “our estab- 
lished policy.” Under Roosevelt he 
caught the reform spirit and unfor- 
tunately was much seen by the tariff 
committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, the chairman 
of which, a Harvard graduate, a car- 
riage and implement manufacturer 
and therefore a consumer of iron 
and steel, had a grudge against the 
U. S. Steel corporation and so put 
up a fight for a general reduction of 
the iron and steel duties. These 
conditions and an anti-boss cam- 
paign in Ohio brought Mr. Taft into 
sympathy with those who have since 
become Republican insurgents. 
Then came his unfortunate and un- 
necessary interpretation of the plat- 
form that revision meant reduction 
and this seemed to compel him to in- 
sist upon certain things in the new 
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tariff which he would much better 
have left alone. When he went 
West, where the insurgents live, it 
was the most natural thing in the 
world that he should deem it neces- 
sary or expedient to explain to them 
that much more had been done in 
their direction than they seemed 
willing to acknowledge, and if he 
had only said something in favor of 
the necessity of raising the duties 
that were raised and had dwelt more 
upon the great and general benefits 
of protection, as a Republican Presi- 
dent should, there would have been 
little to criticize. 

He will yet do that. The logic of 
the situation will bring it about. The 
association which he will have with 
the leading men of his party will 
more and more convince him that 
protection does not cause monopoly, 
but the reverse, that adequate duties 
do not enrich a few at the expense of 
the many, but favor the many by 
producing at home what would 
otherwise be produced abroad, and 
that as a great importing interest is 
constantly at work to capture this 
market, the uninterrupted employ- 
ment of our people requires that pro- 
tection shall be firmly maintained. 
The very attacks by insurgents and 
the opposition party upon the tariff 
which the President is committed to 
defend cannot but strengthen his 
purpose, hence the day of his agita- 
tion for lower duties is over. 

This being so, and he being the 
head of his party, and now most 
likely to be surrounded by good in- 
fluences, it seems to us that nothing 
can be gained for the cause of pro- 
tection by dwelling upon any of his 
former words or works or any of his 
present mistakes of fact or reason- 
ing, but on the contrary the friends 
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of protection should rest upon the 
correctness of his attitude and make 
it easy for him to defend and main- 
tain it. He had been so busy in 
other studies that he had not found 
time to understand the tariff. He 
knows more about it now and is 
much more likely to be right than 
wrong. If we support him the in- 
surgents will not, and it is human 
nature to look for friends. 


THE INCOME TAX. 





Should it be State or Should it be 
Federal? 





The Whole Subject Learnedly Consid- 
ered in the Brief of Charles F. 
Southmayd of New York in the 
Case of Pollock, before the U. S. 
Supreme Court in 1894—The Court 
Held that a Federal Income Tax is 
Unconstitutional Unless Appor- 
tioned Among the States According 
to their Population—The Reasons 
for this Conclusion Applicable to 
the Present Situation. 





It will be remembered that the 
Wilson tariff of 1894 levied a tax on 
incomes, from whatever source de- 
rived, exceeding $4,000 in amount. 
To test the constitutionality of this 
provision a case was carried speedily 
to the Supreme Court and decided at 
the October term that year, the 
opinion, a very learned and able one, 
being given by Chief Justice Fuller, 
a Democrat. The court held that a 
tax upon incomes is the same as a 
tax on real and personal property, 
from which most large incomes are 
derived, and therefore a direct tax, 
which the Constitution requires to 
be apportioned among the several 
states according to their population, 
and as this apportionment was not 
made, the law was invalid. 
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Now the question comes up in a 
new form. In the recent special ses- 
sion of Congress the friends of a 
federal income tax, mainly Demo- 
crats and tariff reformers, could 
find no way to avoid the decision in 
the Pollock case and so, in order 
that the several states might act 
upon the question, a constitutional 
amendment was submitted, almost 
without debate, authorizing Con- 
gress to lay an income tax directly 
and without apportioning it accord- 
ing to population. The opponents of 
such a tax, or most of them, mainly 
Republicans, favored the amend- 
ment because they believed the sub- 
mission and discussion of it would be 
a good thing and they believed it 
would be rejected by enough states to 
defeat it. Lack of approval by 
only twelve states will be sufficient 
to defeat it. If Massachusetts re- 
jects the amendment, it is believed 
that more than eleven other states 
will stand with her. 

Unless this is done the states 
where there is the most capital and 
business will be at the mercy of the 
states where few incomes would be 
taxable. The amendment provides 
for no exemptions, but its advocates 
intend to exempt incomes of $5,000 
or less. It says nothing about con- 
fining the tax to national emergen- 
cies, like war. Therefore there is 
great danger that the tax would be 
levied as a means of “getting at the 
rich” and as a substitution for the 
tariff. It is socialistic. 

On its merits the question is not 
political, but the Democratic na- 
tional platform and the Massachu- 
setts Democratic platform having 
declared for the tax, the Republicans 
owe a duty to the several states and 
to the federal constitution and to the 
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character of their own party, to vote 
against it. 

Mr. Southmayd, of the old and 
celebrated law firm of Evarts, South- 
mayd and Choate, presented the 
question of the relation of the States 
to the Union, and the apportionment 
between them of the objects and 
methods of taxation, so that they 
should not have conflicting interests, 
in a manner which is not only en- 
lightening and convincing but is also 
interesting. The Protectionist has 
obtained the only copy of the brief 
that was left and available, and in 
presenting the portion that is now 
applicable to the pending amend- 
ment, it makes no apology for tak- 
ing the space it requires, because it 
is the most important subject now 
before the country. 

After considering the nature of 
real property and personal property 
as producers of income, and showing 
the distinctions between direct taxes 
and indirect as understood by the 
framers of the federal constitution, 
Mr. Southmayd’s brief proceeds as 
follows: 


In order that there may be reached, 
as clearly and certainly as may be, a 
correct interpretation of the clauses of 
the Constitution relating to direct taxes, 
it is, we submit, exceedingly appropriate, 
if not absolutely necessary, that there 
should be careful inquiry into the causes 
of and reasons for those provisions, and 
the purposes or objects designed to be 
accomplished or subserved by them, a 
comprehensive view of the entire scheme 
of the Constitution, for the adjustment, 
as between the several States and the 
United States, of the powers of taxation, 
of which scheme those particular provi- 
sions form part, and a careful considera- 
tion of the results naturally consequent 
upon the adoption of either one of con- 
tested constructions of the provisions in 
question. 

Down to the time of the adoption of 
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the Constitution, the status was that the 
Congress, under the old Articles of Con- 
federation, had no actual operative 
power of taxation. The necessary 
amount of expenditures for “the com- 
mon defence and general welfare” was 
to be determined upon by the Congress, 
and to be contributed by the States re- 
spectively in certain specified propor- 
tions, and thereupon the Congress could 
call upon the States for their respective 
contributions or quotas, which the 
States were obligated to furnish accord- 
ingly; but in case of their failure or 
omission, there were no means of com- 
pulsion. The States could raise that 
contributory amount in any manner they 
might see fit; the Congress had no 
power whatever to lay any tax upon in- 
dividuals. To determine the amount to 
be contributed the concurring vote of 
nine States was requisite, the voting be- 
ing by States and not by the delegates 
individually. The States respectively 
had the usual plenary powers of taxa- 
tion. They could tax the property of 
their citizens, by what are usually called 
direct taxes, to such extent and in such 
manner as they might see fit. They had 
unrestricted power to tax imports from 
abroad by imposing what are called du- 
ties or imposts, and they had also unre- 
stricted power to impose internal rev- 
enue taxes, usually called excise, such as 
taxes on manufactures or other consum- 
able commodities, and various other in- 
ternal excise taxes which it is not ma- 
terial here to particularize. 

The Congress had, for a long period, 
commencing in 1783, been endeavoring 
to obtain from the States a grant of 
power to impose certain duties upon im- 
ports, but the effort, though being con- 
stantly pushed, had not as yet been 
successful. This seems to have been 
commonly called “the impost.” 

For an historical account of the do- 
ings in relation to it, see McMaster’s 
“History of the People of the United 
States,’ Vol. 1, pp. 141 to 145, 154, 156, 
201, 202, 266-7, 357, 367, 370. 

When the question of the adoption of 
the Constitution was under considera- 
tion in the several States, although there 
appears to have been a very general 
agreement of opinion as to the neces- 
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sity of a firmer union and greater na- 
tional power, including effective powers 
of taxation to be exercised by the Fed- 
eral Government itself to an extent 
which should be adequate for its pur- 
poses, there were conflicting interests 
in, or as between, the respective States, 
and jealousies, and many points of ob- 
jection, on behalf of particular States, 
in respect of denuding themselves of 
power, or granting to the Federal Gov- 
ernment power to be exercised at its 
will over their citizens; and in devising 
the Constitution, to be submitted to the 
States for their adoption, which the 
Convention framing it of course ar- 
dently desired, it would naturally be 
expected, and we accordingly find, as 
the people and the conventions of States 
to whom the Constitution was submitted 
for approval found at the time, that it 
had been skilfully prepared, with a view 
to harmonizing the conflicting interests, 
appeasing the jealousies, removing as 
far as might be the objections, and pre- 
senting an instrument which might be 
deemed sufficiently fair and reasonable 
under the circumstances, and so far ac- 
ceptable to all concerned, as that its 
adoption might be ultimately obtained; 
an object that was finally accomplished, 
though not without long and serious 
struggles. 

The Constitution thus presented con- 
tained these features, viz: 

I. The surrender by the States of 
their power to tax imports, and the 
transfer of it to the United States as an 
exclusive power, subject only to the 
prescribed rule of uniformity. 

2. The grant to the United States of 
a power of imposing, subject only to 
the prescribed rule of uniformity, such 
indirect taxes (being internal revenue 
taxes) as are embraced within the term 
excise, and likewise of imposing, subject 
only to the same prescribed rule, such 
other internal, indirect taxes (if any 
there be) as are embraced within the 
terms duties and imposts, or either of 
them, and not embraced within the term 
excise; these powers in respect of excise 
(and in respect of internal duties and 
imposts if any, not being excise) being 
vested in Congress concurrently with 
like powers remaining in the States, 
except, that by means of the power to 
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regulate inter-state commerce, granted 
to Congress, the States were excluded 
from many resources of excise taxation 
which would have been otherwise avail- 
able to them, and in respect of which 
Congress had plenary power, which in 
effect was exclusive; and except also, 
that in respect of one very extensive, 
and we suppose by far the most exten- 
sive, subject of excise taxation, viz, 
taxes on manufactures, the States were 
in general, or usually, practically pre- 
cluded from imposing such taxes to ma- 
terial extent; because an attempt thus 
to tax their own manufacturers would 
practically spoil their market, as well in 
their own State as in other States, by 
reason of the inevitable competition of 
the untaxed like manufactures of other 
States (perhaps an adjoining State), 
which they would be powerless to ex- 
clude or in any wise to tax; so that an 
attempt to tax their own manufacturers 
to any substantial extent, would nat- 
urally kill their business or drive them 
to change their locality; while plenary 
power to tax manufacturers ad libitum 
was vested in Congress, free from any 
such impediment, subject only to the 
prescribed rule of uniformity. 

3. The States reserved their plenary 
power of taxing the property, real and 
personal, of their citizens, by what then 
were, as they still are, usually, regarded 
as direct taxes, and by reason of the 
above mentioned complete surrender of 
their power to tax imports, and great 
narrowing of the range of their power 
to impose excise taxes, such power of 
direct taxation of property constituted 
the chief resource left to the States, for 
maintaining and carrying on the gov- 
ernment and governmental affairs, not 
only of the State, but of its counties, 
towns and cities. 

4. There was granted to the Federal 
Government a power to lay direct taxes, 
but in their imposition, the rule of uni- 
formity of the burthen upon the individ- 
ual taxpayer, which was made a condi- 
tion of the imposition of indirect taxes, 
was entirely discarded, and in place of 
it was substituted the rule of apportion- 
ment between the States, producing in- 
evitably the inequality in the different 
States, of the rate of tax upon the indi- 
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vidual taxpayers, which we have above 
pointed out. 

The inequality, thus deliberately and 
carefully provided for by the funda- 
mental law, must have been designed 
for the protection or advantage of some 
set of persons or some particular inter- 
est or interests. It may be regarded as 
one of the compromises of the Consti- 
tution, made to the end of procuring its 
adoption. 

For whose protection or advantage 
was it? 

Unquestionably its beneficial opera- 
tion must inevitably be in the particular 
States having within them, in the larger 
proportion to their population, the sub- 
ject matter or matters, whatsoever it or 
they may be, upon which the direct tax- 
ation is imposed, and it will operate 
upon individual taxpayers in such State 
in proportion to the extent of their 
holdings of or taxability for, such sub- 
ject matter or matters. 

To the end of ascertaining, as best 
may be, what was or were the subject 
matter or matters, for the protection or 
advantage of which, this provision was 
really and truly made, we refer to the 
following considerations: 

1. In the original thirteen States 
which framed the Constitution, there 
were very material variations, in respect 
of the ratio of the amount of that kind 
of property which is usually called 
“wealth” to the population—in other 
words, in what statisticians call, the 
amount of wealth per capita. 

And the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion, including, of course, all those re- 
lating to taxation, were to operate not 
only upon the original States, but like- 
wise upon the new States, to be formed 
out of the vast territory in the West, 
and from time to time admitted into the 
Union, in which new States in the in- 
terior, mainly agricultural, there would 
naturally be a very much less amount of 
wealth per capita than in the old States 
on the seaboard, of so much longer 
growth and opportunity for accumula- 
tion, and with their advantages derived 
from commerce and manufactures as 
well as agriculture. 

From the circumstances of these very 
material disproportions of wealth to 
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population in the several States of the 
Union as it was and was to be, and of 
the self evident fact, that this rule of 
apportionment of direct taxes among 
the States, if applied to taxation upon 
such wealth or its ordinary incidents, 
such as the income yielded by it, would 
diminish the tax burthen upon such 
wealth in comparison with its burthen 
if taxed upon the rule of uniformity pre- 
scribed for indirect taxes, the idea 
would naturally be suggested, that the 
provision in question must have been 
designed for the protection and advan- 
tage of the possessors of such wealth. 
Though we have stated this point at 
such length and with so much formality, 
the truth is, we think, that any quick- 
witted person could not fail to perceive 
at a glance, that so it was. 

2. Our position is, that the provision 
in question was manifestly designed for 
the protection and advantage of prop- 
erty holders as a Class. 

It necessarily has to be and accord- 
ingly is admitted by our adversaries, and 
always has been admitted by opponents 
of the main proposition which our argu- 
ment seeks to establish, that the provi- 
sion was designed to be and is applic- 
able to one particular kind of property 
which they specify, viz, real estate, and 
we suppose our adversaries can hardly 
deny that it was designed for the pro- 
tection and advantage of the holders of 
that kind of property. 

It being conceded to be, in its inten- 
tion, nature, and effect, a provision in 
the interest of and for the benefit of 
property holders, and there being noth- 
ing whatever in the language used, nor 
(so far as we can see) in any other fact 
or circumstance that can be pointed out, 
indicating any intention or idea of re- 
stricting its application to that one kind 
of property in distinction from personal 
estate, or to capital in distinction from 
its income, we submit that the distinc- 
tion now attempted is merely arbitrary 
and altogether baseless. The distinction 
between realty and personality seems to 
have originated in the mere dicta of 
certain judges or a certain judge nearly 
one hundred years ago in the carriage 
tax case, which case certainly did not 
involve the question, and even those 
dicta were not absolute, but mere sug- 
gestions that so it might be, and, so far 
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as we can see, no intelligent reason has 
ever been assigned, either then or since, 
for such attempted distinction. 

We submit that if the Constitution 
had intended to limit the taxation upon 
the basis of apportionment between the 
States, to taxes on real estate, it would 
have said so. Nothing would have been 
easier. The language actually used con- 
tains not even a suggestion of such a 
limitation. 

3. The powers of indirect taxation 
by means of duties, imposts and excises, 
conferred upon Congress by the Con- 
stitution, were regarded as being, and, 
in fact, always have been, adequate for 
raising the moneys requisite for the 
purpose of the Federal Government un- 
der ordinary circumstances. The power 
of direct taxation was not expected nor 
intended to be exercised save under ex- 
ceptional and extraordinary circum- 
stances, such, for instance, as war, when 
the ordinary revenues derived by means 
of the indirect taxes might prove inade- 
quate; and so in practice it has been 
treated. As the governmental expendi- 
tures of the States respectively, for 
themselves and their municipalities and 
other internal divisions, had to be met 
mainly by direct taxation upon prop- 
erty, direct taxation of such property by 
the United States also, would be oner- 
ous, and more or less conflicting and 
embarrassing, and it was not intended 
that the Federal Government should re- 
sort to it unless in case of real neces- 
sity. The States were jealous of grant- 
ing any such power, and gave it grudg- 
ingly. Manifestly the States having the 
larger proportion of wealth to popula- 
tion did not choose to grant it at all in 
any such shape as would permit the 
Federal Government to tax their wealth 
in pro rata proportion to its value, or on 
equality with the poorer States, nor 
without some suitable safeguard against 
the power being exercised without real 
necessity. The provision for apportion- 
ment of direct taxes among the States 
in proportion to the census affords such 
a safeguard, and doubtless was designed 
with that view. 

With reference to its reasonableness, 
as between the several States respec- 
tively and their citizens, and the Fed- 
eral Government, and more especially 
as between the seaboard States and the 
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States of the interior, reference may ap- 
propriately be made to the circum- 
stance, that the seaboard States, by the 
provision of the Constitution, freely 
gave up to the United States that ex- 
ceedingly fruitful source of revenue, the 
taxation of duties upon imports from 
abroad, which belonged entirely to 
them, inasmuch as they held the whole 
line of the coast and the ports at which 
the importations must arrive, and 
where the importers would have to pay 
the duties; while the interior States 
made no such cession and had no such 
thing to cede and never could have. 

For an hundred and five years, from 
the foundation of the Federal Govern- 
ment down to the passage of the act 
now in question, the original expecta- 
tion and intention, that the power of 
direct taxation granted to Congress 
should be exercised only under ex- 
traordinary circumstances was recog- 
nized. 

The only Acts of Congress professing 
to impose direct taxation have been: 

1. The Act of July 14, 1798, providing 
what was intended as a war tax, for 
the purposes of the war with France, 
then supposed to be impending and to 
be so imminent that Washington was 
called from his retirement to take com- 
mand of the army; to which he agreed, 
with the stipulation that he should not 
be required to take the field until the 
war should actually begin. 

2. The Acts of 1813 and 1815, impos- 
ing what were substantially war taxes, 
for the purposes of the war of 1812 with 
Great Britain. 

3. The direct tax law of August 5, 
1861, which was substantially a war tax 
for the purposes of the War of the Re- 
bellion. We lay out of view in what is 
said here, such misconstruction by Con- 
gress, as to what was really a direct tax 
as was exhibited in the framing of the 
Income Tax Laws of 1862 and subse- 
quently during the war. 

We have now to present this consid- 
eration. 

The Constitution contains, in different 
places, two separate provisions against 
direct taxation in any other measure 
than the one prescribed, of apportion- 
ment among the States. 

The one is a provision, pure and 
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simple, not connected with anything 
else, prohibiting direct taxation other- 


'wise than by the prescribed method. 


The other provision is that “Repre- 
sentatives and direct taxes shall be 
apportioned among the several States 
which may be included within this 
Union in accordance with their respec- 
tive numbers,” which are to be ascer- 
tained by the census in the manner 
provided. 

In this clause we find it declared in 
substance that direct taxation and rep- 
resentation in the lower house of Con- 
gress shall go hand in hand and be ad- 
justed upon precisely the same measure. 

And this clause in effect declares, by 
necessary inference, as plainly as if it 
were written out in so many words, 
that when the representatives of a State 
vote in the House of Representatives in 
favor of a bill imposing a direct tax, 
they must do so under the restraining 
influence of the consideration, that in 
the proportionate measure of the politi- 
cal power which they exercise in the 
imposition of the tax, must be the pro- 
portionate measure of the burthen of 
that tax on the aggregate of their con- 
stituents. 

The effective value of this provision, 
for preventing the imposition of a direct 
tax upon property holders in a State 
where considerable wealth is by the 
force of numbers in States having com- 
paratively little wealth, when the cir- 
cumstances are not such as to neces- 
sarily and properly call for the exercise 
of the power of direct taxation which 
was provided merely for extraordinary 
exigencies, is manifest; and it is in this 
point that, in great measure, the value 
of the provision, as a protection to 
property holders, lies. 

We think we may safely assert that 
under this provision, if the words direct 
taxes as used in the Constitution were 
fairly construed according to the plain 
language and the manifest intent, this 
law, in respect of its imposition of a tax 
upon the income of property, could not 
have been passed, and that it was only 
by the misconstruction or evasion, of 
ranking that as an indirect tax, which 
was really a direct tax, that its passage 
became possible. 

We have now to present some sug- 
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gestions, in relation to the results which 
would necessarily flow from sustaining 
the contention of our adversaries in rela- 
tion to the main proposition which we 
have asserted and endeavored to estab- 
lish. 

It seems to us quite clear that the 
Constitution, in carefully providing a 
measure for the imposition of direct 
taxes, radically different from that pro- 
vided for indirect taxes, thus dividing 
the taxes into two great classes, contem- 
plated that the measure provided for 
each class would and in effect provided 
that it should, have important and ex- 
tensive application and effect, and that 
it is equally clear, that it was intended 
to embrace in this class of direct taxes 
all such taxes as ordinarily are, or prac- 
tically and legitimately may be, imposed 
upon property holders as a class, for or 
in respect of their property or its ordi- 
nary incidents, under general assess- 
ment lists. 

By far the greater proportion in value 
of the property in some of the States, 
and those the wealthiest, exists in such 
shape as that its practical value to the 
owner lies in the moneyed income which 
it yields. This is so, in relation to the 
immense amount of city property which 
the owner cannot personally occupy or 
use, but which is acquired and held 
merely for the sake of the rent deriv- 
able from it, and whenever standing 
unrented is a mere burthen to its owner 
because of the taxes, repairs and other 
charges; and the value of the property 
affected by the law in question, which 
is thus held for the sake of its rent, we 
suppose, be counted in thousands of 
millions. 

So in respect of the capital in per- 
sonalty consisting of interest bearing 
bonds, such as railroad and other cor- 
porate bonds, and State, county and 
other such like bonds; their practical 
value to their owner while he continues 
to hold them, lies merely in the interest 
or income, and it is for the sake of that, 
that they are acquired. And the value 
of the property of this description, 
affected by the law in question, is, we 
suppose, likewise to be counted in thou- 
sands of millions. 

As to these two great masses of prop- 
erty—rented real estate and interest 
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bearing bonds—it is plain that a tax 
imposed while they are being held, upon 
the rent or the interest, is practically a 
tax upon them. And if the Constitution 
has established a measure by which 
alone they can be taxed, the withdrawal 
of them from that measure and their 
subjection to another and much more 
burthensome tax, by means of calling 
the tax which is imposed, something 
else than a tax upon them, is a mere 
evasion. 

The attempt is, by means of that 
verbal evasion, to transfer the tax to 
the other class, which is really provided 
for subjects of entirely different nature. 

While the subject matter taxed re- 
mains in the class really provided, we 
find a clear, certain and effective protec- 
tion against unfairness afforded by the 
measure provided for that class. 

If the subject matter is allowed to be 
transferred to the other class, for which 
it was never intended, we find, when we 
look for a protection against unfairness, 
nothing but the provision for uniformity, 
and if that provision—construed as prac- 
tically it is undertaken to be by this law, 
and as our adversaries must claim to 
be its legal construction in order to sup- 
port the law at all—is undertaken to 
be resorted to, there is found in it no 
substantial protection against unfairness 
or injustice in the imposition of the tax 
upon the holder of the rented real estate 
or the interest bearing bonds. 

We understand it to be the contention 
of our adversaries, to which they are 
compelled by the necessities of their 
case, that the provision for uniformity 
leaves Congress free to discriminate ad 
libitum between persons or subject mat- 
ters, provided such discrimination be 
made or be formally declared to be 
equally operative in the different por- 
tions of the United States. 

Under that provision, as thus con- 
strued and qualified and sought to be 
applied, we find that all incomes under 
four thousand dollars are wholly ex- 
empt. Under that regulation there may 
probably be found whole townships, 
perhaps whole counties, in which there 
is not a single taxpayer upon income. 

If that is allowable, we see nothing to 
prevent the raising of the limit, say to 
eight, or ten, or twenty thousand dol- 
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lars, or any other sum that may be 
desired, in order to secure the result of 
there being whole States, in which there 
shall be no taxpayer upon income. 

It is well known that in the debates 
upon this bill, it was proposed and 
urged, to impose a graduated income 
tax. To what extent it was then pro- 
posed to carry the highest graduated 
rate we do not recollect; but if the prin- 
ciples advocated here by our adversaries 
be sustained, we see nothing to prevent 
its being carried to any extent, for 
which the force of numbers in the as- 
sault upon property may be able to 
command the necessary votes. 

And so in respect of real estate. 
Upon the principles which our adver- 
caries are compelled to assert, what is 
there to prevent a Federal tax upon the 
income of rented real estate in cities 
the value of which exceeds a specified 
sum, say ten thousand dollars, fixing 
such tax in accordance with the views 
of Henry George and his disciples, and 
uniting with it an entire exemption of 
the rent or other income of agricultural 
lands, and such other discriminations as 
would delight the Farmers’ Alliance and 
awake to enthusiasm the so-called Popu- 
lists and the Communists? 

A few words in relation to the asser- 
tion we sometimes hear, that our sys- 
tem of Federal taxation, heretofore, has 
been defective, in that it did not tax the 
owners of accumulated property in ac- 
cordance with justice and propriety. 

Of course, no such allegations can 
lead this Court to concur in setting 
aside any constitutional provision, or 
frittering it away by arbitrary and un- 
reasoning distinctions, or construing it 
in violation of both its plain language 
and its real intent and meaning. 

But it seems to us not amiss to point 
out that such assertions as are above 
referred to, are based upon a very im- 
perfect view and a misunderstanding of 
the subject to which they relate. 

It is not to be denied that justice 
requires, that both consumers and the 
holders of accumulated property shall 
contribute, each in fair measure, to gov- 
ernmental expenses. 

In the adjustment by the Constitution, 
of the subject of taxation, as between 
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the United States and the States, this 
was by no means lost sight of. 

And the general basis of that ar- 
rangement was, that the expenditures of 
the Federal Government were, for the 
most part, to be provided for by indi- 
rect taxes, payable by consumers, and 
the governmental expenditures of the 
States, including those of their cities, 
towns and counties, were for the most 
part to be provided for by direct taxes 
upon the holders of accumulated prop- 
erty. 

In accordance with this arrangement 
has been the practice ever since. 

Wealth makes, of course, large pro- 
portionate contributions to the support 
of the Federal Government by means of 
the indirect taxes upon luxuries which 


it consumes, but property owners, as 


such, do not make considerable pay- 
ments to the Federal Government. 

On the other hand, the enormous gov- 
ernmental expenditures of the States 
and of their cities, towns and counties, 
amounting to hundreds of millions 
yearly, are usually paid almost entirely, 
or to say the least, certainly in very 
great measure, by the holders of accu- 
mulated property, in the shape of direct 
taxes; consumers, as such, contributing 
very little for such expenditures. 

The yearly direct taxes paid in New 
York City amount to between thirty 
and forty millions. 

We have now to consider the effect 
of the case of Springer v. United States, 
102 U. S., 586, upon the question now 
under discussion; but as we find that 
this brief has already reached a length 
much beyond our contemplation, we 
shall do so here as briefly as may be, 
leaving that discussion mainly to the 
oral argument. 

We suppose that it will be contended 
that that case is decisively in point 
against us. 

We submit that, as an authoritative 
decision, it is not at all so, and that in 
truth it is in no respect a case in point 
here. 

It must be admitted that the broad 
statement in the closing part of the 
opinion, as follows: “Our conclusions 
are that direct taxes within the mean- 
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tation taxes, as expressed in that instru- 
ment, and taxes on real estate, and that 
the tax of which the plaintiff in error 
complains is within the category of an 
excise duty,” is, if taken broadly and 
without reference to the question really 
involved or really presented and dis- 
cussed, adverse to our present conten- 
tion, to a certain extent, i. e., as to so 
much of our proposition as relates to 
tax on the income of personal estate. 

But, so far as this general expression 
of opinion goes beyond the case actu- 
ally before the Court, it is, of course, 
merely a dictum, and in so far as re- 
spects the tax on the rent of real estate 
it is not even a dictum against us. 

Our contention is, and we think we 
have conclusively supported it in argu- 
ment, that a tax on the rent or income 
of real estate is, in the eye of the law, 
a tax on the real estate, and that if the 
language of the Constitution had simply 
been that no tax on real estate should 
be imposed without the prescribed ap- 
portionment, a tax imposed on the rent 
would, in legal effect, be a tax on the 
real estate within the constitutional pro- 
vision. It would seem, and we suppose 
that the fact was so, that no part of 
Springer’s tax was imposed on the rent 
or income of any real estate, the prop- 
erty sold by the tax collector having 
been his dwelling house and _ barn. 
However that may be, it is certain that 
no question as to whether a tax on rent 
would be, in the eye of the law, a tax 
on the real estate, was either presented, 
discussed, or decided. 

But beyond this, it is certain that the 
point we have above presented and 
argued, viz, that the income, tax law, in 
so far as it purports to impose a tax on 
the income of real estate or the interest 
on bonds or other income of real estate 
or the interest on bonds or other income 
of personal estate yielding income, is 
unconstitutional, because of the tax not 
being apportioned, was not argued nor 
even presented, nor decided, in the 
Springer case. If the facts of the case 
as before the Court were such as that he 
might have presented that point to the 
Court and called for a decision upon it, 
he could not, by, unwittingly or other- 
wise, smothering it, or allowing it, as a 
separate question, to go substantially by 
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default, give away or in any wise affect 
the rights of other people in respect of 
that constitutional question. 

The report of the case shows that in 
the Supreme Court, Springer’s conten- 
tion was, that the tax assessed upon 
him, having been assessed upon his in- 
come, gains and profits, was a direct tax. 

And so far as respects the validity of 
the tax, that was the only point that the 
record permitted him to raise. 

It appears that his net income for the 
year was $50,798, upon which amount the 
tax was assessed. 

He was a practicing lawyer, and 
doubtless this amount of assessed in- 
come was in large measure, perhaps 
wholly, derived from practice of his pro- 
fession. 

The case came up on a bill of excep- 
tions, upon an exception to refusal of his 
request to charge, shown on page 589 of 
the report, which request was “that the 
tax on the income, gains and profits as- 
sessed upon him as appears by the evi- 
dence,” was a direct tax which the Con- 
stitution required to be apportioned. 
Under this exception he was not entitled 
to raise the question that some part of 
the tax was a direct tax, the other part 
not being so. If he wished to raise such 
a point, he was bound to point it out in 
his request, and not having called the 
attention of the trial judge to it, he 
could not raise the point on error. 

We think the question, whether the 
Springer case is an authority against 
us, may be disposed of by this consider- 
ation. 

If Springer’s case as it was, involving 
the question whether a tax upon a 
lawyer’s professional income is a direct 
tax, and our case as it is, involving the 
question whether a tax upon the rents 
of real estate and the income of bonds 
and other personal estate is a direct tax, 
were now to be argued on the same day, 
the Court might, without any inconsist- 
ency, decide Springer’s case against him 
and ours in our favor. 

It will be seen upon reading the 
opinion in the Springer case that it con- 
tains very little in the way of independ- 
ent reasoning or argument, but is mainly 
confined to the citation of authorities 
and reference to historical and other 
matters of fact. 
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As to the four authorities referred to 
as of principal effect, we have to say in 
relation to them as follows: 


Hylton v. United States, 3 Dallas, 171, 


was a clear case of an excise tax—as 
clearly so as the ordinary case of a tax 
on a manufactured article, and so the 
Court there decided. Whatever obser- 
vations the judges saw fit to make be- 
yond that, were mere dicta, and entirely 
unnecessary. 

Adam Smith puts, by way of illustra- 
tion, the precise case, thus: 

“Consumable commodities, whether 
necessaries or luxuries, may be taxed in 
two different ways. 

“The consumer may either pay an an- 
nual sum on account of his using or 
consuming goods of a certain kind, or 
the goods may be taxed while they re- 
main in the hands of the dealer and be- 
fore they are delivered to the consumer. 
The consumable goods which last a con- 
siderable time before they are consumed 
altogether are most properly taxed in 
the one way, those of which the con- 
sumption is either immediate or more 
speedy in the other. The coach tax and 
plate tax are examples of the former 
method of imposing; the greater part of 
the other duties of excise and customs, 
of the latter. 

“A coach may, with good manage- 
ment, last ten or twelve years. It might 
be taxed once for all before it comes out 
of the hands of the coach maker, but it 
is certainly more convenient for the 
buyer to pay four pounds a year for the 
privilege of keeping a coach than to pay 
all at once forty or forty-eight pounds 
additional price to the coach maker, or 
a sum equivalent to what the tax is 
likely to cost him during the time he 
uses the same coach.” 


Smith’s Wealth of Nations, Vol. 3, pp. 
341-2. 

Pacific Ins. Co. v. Soule, 7 Wallace, 
433, was a case of tax on receipts of an 
insurance company which was held to 
be an excise tax. 

Veazie Bank vy. Fenno, 8 Wallace, 533, 
involved the question of the ten per cent. 
tax on State bank notes. 

The actual points involved do not ap- 
pear to have any material bearing on 
the points in question here. We have 
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elsewhere referred to certain portions of 
the opinion. 

Scholey v. Rew, 23 Wallace, 331. This 
involved the question of the constitu- 
tionality of the succession tax, which 
was held to be an impost or excise and 
not a direct tax. 

Possibly that question may be raised 
under the law of 1894, and again 
brought before the court. There ap- 
pears to be no occasion for discussing it 
here, as the case is not in point upon 
the present question. 





PROTECTION APART FROM 
THE STATUTE BOOK. 





BY ROLAND RINGWALT. 


Every session of Congress revives 
the old question of Protection by 
means of tariffs, and every mail 
brings its request for Protection by 
means of international patent right. 
But there is a Protection which is 
due to circumstances and not to 
legal enactments, a Protection which 
has weight in fostering industries, 
and which, after it has had its day, 
is forgotten. | 


During the discussions which led 
up to the tariff of 1883 the late Sen- 
ator Lamar delivered one of the 
most eloquent anti-Protection 
speeches ever made in Congress. 
Few men of his generation had read 
and thought more than L. Q. C. 
Lamar, and perhaps none could ex- 
press themselves with more 
scholarly eloquence. Lamar dwelt 
on the fact that various American 
manufactures grew up during the 
Revolution, years before our first 
tariff act, and hence he argued that 
workshops do not need the stimulus 
of Protective duties. The speech 
attracted much attention, and even 
now orators and editors borrow 
from it. We are not concerned with 
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Lamar’s literary abilities, great as 
they unquestionably were, but with 
the facts and the consequences ac- 
cruing. 

The American colonists, prior to 
the Revolution, were large buyers of 
British goods, and the war inter- 
rupted this commerce. American 
privateers did so much harm to 
British trade that many British 
cruisers were sent to our coasts. 
The American merchant who sent a 
ship to sea ran the hazard of confis- 
cation, and the English merchant 
dared not openly carry on commerce 
with insurgents. Burke, the ablest 
champion of our cause who ever sat 
in Parliament, represented the mer- 
chants of Bristol, and their continual 
protest against a war which cut 
them off from colonial markets had 
something to do with his vehemence. 
The late Senator Hoar declared that 
one of the weighty factors in secur- 
ing our independence was the in- 
cessant outcry of British underwrit- 
ers that war with the colonies was 
ruinous to seagoing commerce. 
There were, it is true, smuggling 
arrangements between Americans 
and West Indians, but the importa- 
tions of British made goods were 
greatly reduced, and what the colon- 
ists could not buy from abroad they 
had to do without or else make at 
home. We had armies to equip, we 
needed men-of-war and privateers, 
there were articles indispensable to 
the farmer and sailor, and necessity 
proved the mother of invention. 
Theoretically our industries had no 
Protection, practically they had the 
stern Protection of war. It is easier 
to evade a tariff law than to run 
under the guns of a British seventy- 
four. Our seven years’ struggle 
with Great Britain did much to start 
manufactures, but after the peace of 
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1783 these young plants could not 
hold their own with the large estab- 
lished industries of England, and the 
tariff act of 1789 was a necessity. 

Every year we are told that the 
early tariffs, say from 1789 to 1812, 
were low rate tariffs, and yet that 
our industries grew. Here again 
extra legal Protection was of great 
assistance to us. France and Eng- 
land were more bent on injuring 
each other than on building up their 
American trade. The wars growing 
out of the French Revolution were 
costly as well as bloody, industrial 
troubles were serious, financial 
stress compelled the Bank of Eng- 
land to suspend specie payments, 
and these troubles abroad helped the 
American producer. The prices of 
many foreign-made articles were so 
high that the American manufac- 
turer, even though he paid higher 
wages than the foreign manufac- 
turer, could hold his domestic 
market. Whatever lessens or pre- 
vents destructive foreign competi- 
tion protects the native industry, 
and the terrible wars of Europe 
gave England something to think of 
besides the control of the American 
situation. 

While the nineteenth century was 
in its cradle, England and France 
struggled to destroy American sea- 
going commerce. Great Britain de- 
clared the entire French coast in a 
state of blockade. France sought to 
blockade the ports of Great Britain 
and her colonies. This meant that 
an American ship touching at an 
English port was liable to seizure by 
a French man-of-war, and that an 
American ship which dared to enter 
a French port was a prize to an En- 
glish cruiser. Later, Congress, at 
the instance of Jefferson, passed the 
Embargo Act, which forbade all 
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commerce with foreign nations, and 
this measure, though repealed, was 
succeeded by the Non-Intercourse 
Act, which forbade all trade with 
England and France. 

For nearly twenty years the Euro- 
pean situation had been such as to 
make our supplies of foreign goods 
uncertain, and in 1812 a second war 
with Great Britain again suspended 
our trade with that country. A 
traiff is only a slight impediment to 
imports, that is, as compared with a 


war. The old days of the Revolu- 
tion came back. British ships 
prowled along our coasts. British 


goods could not be bought, and our 
demands had to be supplied, in some 
degree, at home. Many of our at- 
tempts were crude, but the American 
yields to no foreigner in ingenuity, 
and he strove to supply his own 
wants. The history of American 
manufactures is not studied, hardly 
glanced at by the reader who merely 
studies our tariffs and overlooks the 
American revolution, the French 
Revolution, the Embargo, the Non- 
Intercourse Act and the war of 1812. 
Each of these in its turn stimulated 
the production of the necessary 
articles that could not be obtained 
abroad. Some light on the effective- 
ness of these influences can be gath- 
ered by investigating the Southern 
conditions of 1864-65. As the great 
war wasted and destroyed foreign- 
made goods, as the blockade rend- 
ered it more and more difficult to 
bring in new supplies, the South, 
even with her inferior slave labor, 
began to develop industries of her 
own. 

The tariff is so constantly before 
the public that a tyro might fancy it 
to be the only element in regulating 
foreign commerce. Still tariffs may 
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be repealed or evaded, while the law 
of supply and demand is inexorable 
and incessant. When an article 
must be supplied and the foreigner 
cannot supply it, the native product, 
even though crudely made, is better 
than none. 

Since 1815 we have not, with the 
exception of our brief struggle with 
Spain, had a war with a European 
power. Hence should an extraordi- 
nary demand for manufactured 
goods exceed the domestic capacity 
of production, there is a reasonable 
chance that we could buy what we 
needed in England, Germany or 
Belgium. But in 1776, if we were in 
urgent need, we could not turn to 
Liverpool. In 1807 our whole for- 
eign commerce ,was cut off; in 1812 
we were again at war with England. 
The pressure was terrible, and 
theoretical independence was almost 
a mockery to a young nation which 
knew by bitter experience that an 
American regiment was not so well 
equipped as a British regiment, and 
that American men-of-war carried 
guns more dangerous at the breach 
than at the muzzle. Protection is a 
complex subject; it does not end 
with tariff schedules. Lamar’s argu- 
ment simply amounts to this: the 
native producer, tariff or no tariff, is 
not injured by competition which 
does not compete. 


The war against free trade is increas- 
ing in Great Britain and the theories, 
professions and predictions of Cobden 
are being unmercifully handled by crit- 
ics, who show far less consideration for 
the departed apostle of cheapness than 
the most extreme American protection- 
ist. If the virulence of the assault on 
Cobdenism is a correct index of the 
strength of the British opposition to 
free trade the latter policy is doomed.— 
San Francisco Chronicle. 
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WOOL AND CLOTHING. 





From a Speech of Hon. Ralph. D. Cole, 
of Ohio, in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

During the progress of this meas- 
ure through the House and Senate 
severe criticisms have been made 
against this schedule. Most notable 
among those critics was the National 
Clothiers’ Association. They have 
presented a memorial to Congress in 
which they condemn in unmeasured 
terms the existing tariff on wool. 
They are not contending for tree 
wool, but for an ad valorem rate of 
45 per cent. The whole history oi 
tariff legislation and customs regula- 
tions have fixed the seal of condem- 
nation on this plan of substituting ad 
valorem for specific duties on wool. 
All the nations adhere to the specific 
duty. A return to the ad valorem 
duty, condemned by Morrill and 
Blaine, discarded by McKinley and 
Dingley, would prove disastrous to 
the industries of this Nation. It 
gives unlimited opportunities for 
fraud. It grants most protection 
when least needed and least protec- 
tion when most needed. If the price 
of wool in the markets of the world 
was 20 to 24 cents, an ad valorem 
rate of 50 per cent. would afford am- 
ple protection to the American 
erower. But if the London price of 
wool was 15 cents, 50 per cent. ad 
valorem would not be sufficient. 

The National Association oi 
Clothiers, in order to accomplish 
their purpose, have begun an adver- 
tising campaign proclaiming that the 
price of men’s and boys’ clothes will 
be increased from 25 to 35 per cent. 
because of the enactment of the 
pending measure. In their memorial 
they state that it will increase the 
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cost of clothing to the ultimate con- 
sumer in the United States at least 
$120,000,000 during the next year. 
I desire to have printed in the 
Record the following statement 
taken from their memorial which 
fully explains their position: 


These advanced prices on worsteds 
which have been announced, following 
the steady deterioration of fabrics in 
weight and quality, resulting from the 
operations of the Dingley bill, will add 
to the retail price approximately $2.50 
on a $10 suit of clothes, $3 on a $15 suit, 
and $5 on a $20 suit, or from 20 per 
cent. to 25 per cent. to the cost of the 
clothing to the wearer thereof. 

The aggregate burden of the increased 
cost of men’s and boys’ clothing to the 
American people, under the present ad- 
vance alone, will be $120,000,000 for the 
year 1910, which is twice the value of 
the annual domestic wool clip. Al- 
though the bill has not yet actually be- 
come a law, yet it is clearly seen how 
it will operate, and the foregoing dem- 
onstrates the results already apparent to 
actual manufacturers of clothing. 


The first proposition that either 
the price of yarn or cloth or clothes 
will be increased by reason of this 
bill is absolutely false. There is not 
a single increase of any rate in this 
whole schedule over the rates pro- 
vided in the Dingley law. On the 
contrary, two or three substantial 
reductions have been made. By 
what show of logic can it be said that 
the price of clothes will be increased 
when not a single rate has been 
raised and a few have been lowered? 
If there is an increase in the cost of 
clothing it must find its cause in 
some other fact. 

Let us examine the statement of 
the clothiers’ association. They say 
that the price of a $10 suit will be 
increased $2.50, the price of a $12 
suit will be increased $3, and the 
price of a $20 suit increased $5. 
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What are the increased elements 
of cost in a suit of clothes? 
price of labor is the same; the cost 
of plant and equipment is the same. 
Every element of cost which enters 
into the manufacture of a suit of 
clothes is the same this year as it 
was last aside from the raw material. 
The wool out of which it is made has 
substantially increased in price. This 
fact necessitates a corresponding ad- 
vance in the cost of a suit of clothes. 
What is the increase in the cost of 
the wool which enters into a suit of 
clothes this year over last? This 
should be the exact measure of the 
advance in the price of the finished 
article. The raw material, or the 
wool, is the only changing element 
of value which enters into the con- 
struction of the garment. I shall 
choose for the purposes of this com- 
putation Ohio fine or medium fine 
quality of wool. 

Last year the average price was 
approximately 20 cents per pound. 
This year the average price is ap- 
proximately 30 cents per pound. 
There has been an advance of Io 
cents per pound in the price of wool 
during the last year. Last year was 
a panic year. The price of wool was 
depressed. The woolen industry 
throughout the United States was 
greatly retarded. Two facts are re- 
sponsible, in the main, for the rapid 
advance this year. First, there is a 
shortage of the wool supply in the 
markets of the world. Second, as 
soon as it became evident that the 
Dingley rates on wool were to be re- 
tained, the woolen manufacturers of 
the United States purchased large 
quantities of wool wherever it could 
be obtained. Responsive to that 
great demand, the price rapidly ad- 
vanced to its present figure. 


The) 
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Ohio wool has a shrinkage of 50 
per cent. In other words, it takes 2 
pounds in the grease to produce 1 
pound of scoured wool. Therefore 
the increased price of a pound of 
scoured wool this year over last is 
20 cents. One pound of scoured 
wool will produce 1 yard of cloth, 
weighing II to 12 ounces per yard. 
Therefore the increased price of raw 
material which enters into a yard of 
cloth for men’s clothing is approxi- 
mately 20 cents per yard. This will 
fiuctuate, of course, with the varying 
prices of wool. But 20 cents in- 
crease cost per yard would seem a 
reasonable average. 

It requires about 3 1/3 yards of 
cloth to make the average suit of 
clothes. Three and one-third times 
20 cents is 66 2/3 cents. This should 
be the full measure of increase in the 
cost of a suit of clothes, because it 
represents the increase in the cost of 
the raw material, which is the only 
factor in the cost of construction dur- 
ing the last year. But we will exceed 
the limits of generosity and admit 
that the cloth which enters into a $20 
suit of clothes has advanced $1 dur- 
ing the last year. By what rule of 
right or process of logic can the Na- 
tional Clothiers’ Association increase 
the cost of a suit of clothes $5 when 
there is only $1 additional value in 
the cost of the raw material out of 
which it is made? It is too apparent 
for concealment, that they are trying 
to enrich themselves and charge the 
wool grower with the responsibility 
for their action... . 

Mr. Speaker, there is a popular 
misapprehension of the relation be- 
tween the tariff on wool and the cost 
of clothing. A duty of 11 cents per 
pound on wool would amount to less 
than $1 on a $20 suit of clothes. The 
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cost of cloth on an average is less 
than 25 per cent. of the price charg- 
ed against the consumer. Good 
worsted cloth, which is at present 
the fashionable fabric, every fibre in 
it being pure new wool, for this sea- 
son’s wear has been selling at whole- 
sale from the factory at $1 per yard, 
so that enough cloth (3 1/3 yards 
1 1/2 yards wide) to make a full suit 
of clothes costs the clothing aiaker 
but $3.33. A suit of clothes made 
from this cloth would sell at retail to 
the wearer at from $12 to $18; thus 
the total cost at wholesale from the 
mill of the cloth in a suit of ready- 
to-wear clothes averages less than 25 
per cent. of the price which the wear- 
er pays for it. This relation of cloth 
to retail price for clothing applies al- 
so to better grades of cloth and 
clothing; say a 3-suit piece at $12— 
the cost of the cloth is about $3; a 
3-piece suit at $15—the cost of the 
cloth is about $3.75; a 3-piece suit 
at $20—the cost of the cloth is about 
$5; a 3-piece suit at $30—the cost of 
the cloth is about $7.50; a 3-piece 
suit at $40—the cost of the clcth is 
about $10; a 3-piece suit at $50— 
the cost of the cloth is about $12.50; 
a 3-piece suit at $60—the cost of the 
cloth is about $15. 

The National Ciothiers’ Associa- 
tion state that the price of cloth has 
increased 25 per cent., and therefore 
it is necessary to increase the price 
of a suit of clothes 25 per cent. Ad- 
mitting as they must, that the only 
increase in cost is the advance in the 
price of raw material, no methed of 
computation will sustain their con- 
tention. Three dollars is the cost of 
cloth in a $12 suit. Twenty-five per 
cent. of $3 is 75 cents. That should 
mark the increase in cost on a $12 
suit. Instead of that the Nationai 
Clothiers’ Association state that they 
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will be compelled to increase the 
price of a $12 suit to $15. Who gets 
the $2.25 not represented by the in- 
creased value of the cloth? 

The cost of cloth in a $20 suit of 
clothes is $5. Twenty-five per cent. 
of $5 is $1.25. These figures should 
mark the extreme limit of advance 
in a $20 suit of clothes. The associ- 
ation state that they will be com- 
pelled to increase the price of a $20 
suit of clothes to $25. The public 
would like to know what becomes of 
the $3.75 not represented by the in- 
creased cost of the raw material. 


ENGLISH VIEWS OF OUR TARIFF 
POUCTGY: 





From the Dry Goods Guide. 


Naturally that class of Englishmen 
who believe that Great Britain should 
put up artificial barriers to prevent out- 
siders from invading its markets are us- 
ing the present situation as an argument 
ad hominem. A Manchester writer 
says: “It is undeniable that America 
has built up a gigantic industrial sys- 
tem of her own which already places 
her at the head of the world’s iron, steel 
and carpet producers, and will soon give 
her pride of place as a silk manufac- 
turer. In the long run, also, it seems 
probable that the republic will move 
closer still to the top as a manufacturer 
of cotton goods. The case of silk is one 
of the most striking justifications quoted 
by Americans in support of a system 
which they allege is responsible for 
their remarkable industrial development. 
It is urged by those who hold the views 
of Harold Cox, M. P., that the American 
policy is wrong from the American 
standpoint, but this is to accuse the 
average American of a want of busi- 
ness acumen. So great has been the 
growth of the American silk manufac- 
turing industry that in recent years the 
republic has taken one-third of the 
world’s raw silk crop,, and last year, in 
spite of the crisis, took about 8,500,000 
kilos, or 40 per cent. of the total 
supply.” 
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WOMEN LABOR IN ENGLAND. 
By Our London Correspondent. 


Oct. I, 1909. 

The official investigation by the 
British government as to the condi- 
tion of women’s work and wages in 
the United Kingdom sheds a de- 
cidedly unpleasant light on this 
phase of British industry. There is 
great uniformity in the average 
wages in the different trades, I1 out 
of the 16 trades dealt with showing 
an average of between 12 and 14 
shillings a week ($3 to $3.50); but 
while there is great uniformity in the 
average wages of women as betweeti 
trade and trade there is great di- 
versity in the wages paid within the 
different trades. For example, on 
the dress, millinery, etc. (workshop) 
trades, 15 per cent. of the. women 
earned over 20 shillings ($5) a week, 
and 28 per cent. earned less than 10 
shillings ($2.50) a week. The ma- 
jority of the workers in most of the 
trades earn between 10 and 15 shill- 
ings ($2.50 to $3.75) a week; but 21 
per cent. of the women employed in 
the clothing trades earn less than Io 
shillings a week, and that only when 
working full time. The highest per- 
centage but one in this class is paid 
in the dressmaking (etc.), where 28 
per cent. of the workers earn less 
than 10 shillings a week, the average 
earnings for full time being 13 shill- 
ings and Io pence ($3.44) a week. 
The highest percentage is in the cor- 
set class, where over one-quarter of 
the workers earn $5 a week and 
over, but the average earnings in 
this trade for full time are only 
($3.00). The low wages indicated 
above are not to be taken as apply- 
ing only to the clothing trades. In 


the textile trades the wages paid in 
many branches are lower than in 
many branches of the clothing trade. 
Low wages, so far as women are 
concerned, are common to all, or 
nearly all, trades, one of the reasons 
being that the women employed are 
usually partly supported by others. 
Annual earnings vary from £29 in 
laundry workshops to £58-10. shiil- 
ings in the fur trade. The hours of 
work for a full week vary from 50 in 
dressmaking, etc., and bespoke 
tailoring, to 56 in the silk and felt 
hat industry. 

Private investigations show that 
the conditions under which women 
work are very bad. For instance, a 
well-known firm of cocoa manufac- 
turers pays women for filling bags 
with cocoa Is, 3d. (30c.) per 1,000 
bags; and exactly the same work is 
done for 8d. (16c.) per 1,000 bags by 
another firm in the same district. 
Again, take tea packing. On one 
side of the street in East London 
there is a standard firm whose girls 
are able to earn 14 shillings ($3.50) 
to 16 shillings a week in packing tea 
in quarter pound and half pound 
packages. In the same locality there 
is another well-known firm, the head 
of which is a great sportsman and 
yachtsman, where the earnings of 
many ,of the girls do not average 
more than 7s. 6d. ($1.84) a week. 
The manager of a tin plate factory 
recently fixed time rates at $1.50 a 
week for his women workers, stating 
that they had taken advantage of the 
piece work rates to earn too much, 
viz, 16 shillings ($4) in some cases! 
In the judgment of those who have 
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investigated it, the average wages of 
waitresses in restaurants and similar 
places in England do not exceed 10 
shillings ($2.50). These girls have to 
keep up a neat and well dressed ap- 
pearance, quite different to the usual 
dress worn in factories and work- 
shops. Very often it takes 20 to 40 
per cent. of the wages to pay for 
food, lodging, caps, aprons, etc. 
The working hours are from 8 a. m. 
to 16 /p,,\m. In) most of) the /ires- 
taurants where this class of girl is 
employed tips are not allowed. 

Shop assistants, viz, young women 
serving behind the counters in 
stores, receive very often from $2 to 
$2.25 a week and they have to “live 
out’—that is, they are not boarded 
and lodged by the employer at that 
wage. They frequently pay $1.25 to 
$1.50 a week for breakfast, supper 
and lodging, the quality of which 
may be imagined! They have to 
find dinner, dress, etc., on the bal- 
ance! 

The condition of affairs among 
home workers, viz, women who take 
work home, is still worse. Many 
women are today making men’s 
shirts at 25c. or even 18c. a dozen. 
Sometimes they sublet them to other 
women, the actual worker making 
16c. a dozen shirts. Others are paid 
toc. a dozen for collars and that is 
reckoned high class work. Cotton 
costs from 3d. to 4d. a week, and 
the average earnings are $1.12 a 
week, or from Ic. to 1.25c. an hour! 
These facts were brought before the 
Parliamentary Committee and the 
members were aghast. “But how do 
you live?” the witnesses were asked. 
“We don’t live,” they very truthfully 
said; “often we have no food at all.” 

This sweating of the workers does 
not necessarily mean cheap goods. 
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For instance, fur lined motor coats, 
marked in the shops at £22 have 
been made for $3 by sweated labor. 
A lady’s nightdress selling for 21s. 
was made at the rate of 60c. a dozen, 
or say 6c. each. 

Is it any wonder that with this 
condition of affairs we have a stead- 
ily growing army of paupers? Dur- 
ing the last fifty years the total cost 
of British paupers has risen from 
£5 1/2 millions a year to over 
£11 1/2 millions; while the average 
cost for indoor paupers has in-. 
creased 75 per cent. and for outdoor 
paupers 52 per cent. All this is a 
very grim commentary on our in- 
dustrial system which does not show 
up very well when we turn the 
searchlight upon it. All this pauper- 
ism is wrong; and all this white slav- 
ery is wrong. Thoughtful people 
are beginning to say that this must 
end. Hence the steadily growing 
feeling in favor of an alteration in 
our industrial and fiscal system. 

F, C. CHAPPELL. 


FREE HIDES SUICIDE. 





The falling off in orders for shoes, 
when orders for all other goods are 
increasing, proves that the people 
are waiting to have prices reduced, 
as they were led to expect by the 
free hides campaign. 

The’ effort of Mr. Charles ii 
Jones to saddle the blame upon the 
New England textile industries was 
vigorously replied to in the Septem- 
ber number of the Bulletin of the 
National Association of Wool Man- 
ufacturers, the closing portion of 
which we copy below: 


Was the President Deceived? 


“The advocates of ‘free hides’ owe 
their success wholly to the interven- 
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tion of the President. Without his 


powerful assistance they would in-. 


evitably have been defeated, and 
might have had the added humilia- 
tion of seeing a duty placed upon 
calf-skins and goat-skins now ad- 
mitted free. It would be very inter- 
esting to know how far Mr. Tait’s 
action was influenced by the expecta- 
tion if not the absolute promise that 
free hides would mean a reduction 
in the price of shoes and an immedi- 
ate and important advantage to the 
so-called consumers among the pop- 
ulation of the republic. These pro- 
nunciamentos now appearing in the 
trade newspapers that there will be 
no reduction in the cost of footwear, 
and that the remission of the duty is 
going wholly into the pockets of for- 
eign cattlemen and foreign mer- 
chants, may well provoke His Excel- 
lency to consider whether he has not 
made a serious technical mistake in 
espousing the cause of men who on 
their own confession have wofully 
misrepresented the facts in the case 
and misled and robbed the American 
people. 

“Tt is the very acme of effrontery 
for the men who are responsible for 
this to attempt to read a lecture to 
other New England industries 
against the vice of greed and double- 
dealing. In his recent attack upon 
the cotton manufacture and the wool 
manufacture, Mr. Jones accused 
them of extorting ‘more profit’ in 
the new tariff legislation, and went 
on to declare: 

“It is this selfish, grasping spirit as 
shown over the tariff bill that is causing 


New England to be a byword all over 
the country. 


“Nothing could well be more un- 
just or impertinent or outrageous 
than this accusation from a man who 
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has just been engaged in an act of 
deliberate warfare on the agricul- 
tural interests of the South and 
West. Those agricultural interests 
have no quarrel with the cotton 
manufacture or the wool manufac- 
ture of New England. The farmers 
of the South realize thoroughly that 
their prosperity is bound up in the 
prosperity of the cotton mills of 
Maine, New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, and Rhode Island, and the 
farmers and ranchmen of the West 
realize well the interdependence of 
the men who raise the wool and the 
men who spin the yarn and weave 
the fabrics. Mr. Jones has been a 
constant attendant upon the sessions 
of Congress, and he cannot but be 
aware that the most earnest and 
conspicuous champions of the tariff 
duties protecting alike the growers 
and the manufacturers of wool were 
three characteristic Western Sen- 
ators, Warren of Wyoming, Carter 
of Montana, and Smoot of Utah. 
They recognized, as all the other 
Western protectionists in Congress 
realized, that New England and the 
other wool manufacturing States 
were in favor of a ‘square deal’ with 
the Western men who produced 
their indispensable material, and 
that they were not asking protection 
for the things they had to sell and 
demanding free trade in the things 
they purchased. 


What Does Hurt New England. 


“Tf New England is indeed a ‘by- 
word all over the country,’ it is the 
narrowness and greed of the selfish 
advocates of free hides and protected 
shoes and leather that have made it 
so. Time and time again, significant 
warnings of the resentment of the 
West against this particular kind of 
blind New England  sectionalism 
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have been sounded in Congress by 
Senators and Representatives of the 
agricultural States. As Senator 
Warren said in his able and earnest 
protest against the free hide pro- 
posal: 

“The farmers, never enthusiastic pro- 
tectionists, for the reason that they 
have so many things to buy, all of them 
protected, and so few things to sell to 
which a protective tariff can be of any 
benefit, are naturally sensitive about the 
few things, such as hides, wool, and so 
forth, which are really their finished 
product and upon which they do get the 
direct benefit of protection. 

“This general onslaught and demand 
for free raw materials which comes 
from outside of this Chamber, and 
which has finally resulted in the farmer 
alone furnishing the one sacrifice, will 
plainly demonstrate to the farmer that 
this is but the entering wedge toward 
taking away from him every scintilla of 
protection which the present laws 
afford him. 


“In an earlier address Senator 
Warren said: 

“We do not envy Massachusetts her 
great prosperity. We all rejoice in it, 
but we do not propose to have her gain 
still greater prosperity at the expense 
of our Western customers. 

“The West and South do not re- 
sent the desire of New England for 
adequate protection to her manufac- 
turing. What they do resent, and 
what has actually done more to in- 
jure and discredit New England be- 
fore the country than anything else 
in many years, is this very movement 
for free hides—for free raw materi- 
als—of which Mr. Jones was the 
reputed chief engineer in Washing- 
ton. There was only one fair and 
honorable way in which the advo- 
cates of free hides could go before 
Congress and the country, and that 
was to proclaim their willingness to 
swallow their own prescription, and 
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to consent to reciprocate for free 
hides by free boots and shoes, free 
leather and free harness. This the 
Eastern manufacturers generally re- 
fused to do. While demanding free 
trade for their materials, they in- 
sisted upon protection for the prod- 
ucts of their factories. They suc- 
ceeded in retaining some of that 
protection—not so much as _ they 
wanted, but more than the agricul- 
tural interests thought they ought to 
have and were willing to grant. So 
pronounced and bitter was the 
Western indignation at the selfish- 
ness and greed of the shoe and 
leather manufacturers that a perfect- 
ing amendment reducing their pro- 
tection was introduced and forced 
into the conference report at the very 
end of the session, under the threat 
of the agricultural States that there 
would be no new tariff unless this 
concession were made. 

The Eastern advocates of free 
hides have been sowing the wind, 
and they will most assuredly reap the 
whirlwind. Three years ago, in a 
protest against the fatuous free raw 
material demand, this emphatic 
warning was given by a textile man- 
ufacturer of New England: 

“The present legislation is dangerous. 
An effort to relegate to the free list the 
products of the farms and ranches of 
the Middle and Far West will tend to 
alienate sections which have stood 
steadfastly for our present system. If 
such effort succeeds in spite of the op- 
position of the West, which is increas- 
ing rapidly in political power, retaliation 
will supplant co-operation, and when 
the next tariff law is to be framed the 
manifold interests of Massachusetts and 
New England may be less favorably 
treated than under the present act. 

“This diagnosis of the temper of 
the West has been exactly confirmed 
by recent developments in Washing- 
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ton. The champions of free hides 
have won a Pyrrhic victory. They 
have paid the heavy price of arous- 
ing Western wrath and _ hatred. 
They are plainly frightened by the 
consequences of their act, but they 
must face the day of their inevitable 
reckoning. We object to their at- 
tempt to shoulder off the blame 
upon the textile manufacturers of 
New England.” 


PRESIDENT TAFT’S WINONA 
sort So 2 wh 





From the Iron and Steel Bulletin, October 15° 


In the course of Mr. Taft’s cam- 
paign across the continent, begin- 
ning at Boston on September 15, he 
delivered at Winona, Minn., on the 
17th, an elaborate and carefully 
studied address in defense of the new 
tariff, in the inspiration and prepara- 
tion of which he has played so con- 
spicuous a part. On our first page 
we give liberal extracts from the ad- 
dress, which present its leading fea- 
tures and upon which we make a 
few comments. We do not agree 
with some of our _ protectionist 
friends who think the address a 
“sood tariff speech.” The President 
at Winona was speaking to the con- 
stituents of Congressman Tawney, 
of whom he said that, in the tariff 
debate in the House, “he was a 
downward revisionist like myself; he 
is a low tariff man.” 

1. The President calls attention 
to the fact that in August, 1906, 
more than three years ago, he an- 
nounced himself in favor of tariff re- 
vision. He did not say “downward,” 
but that is what he meant. In justi- 
fication of his demand for tariff revi- 
sion he then said that the rates in 
some of the schedules of the Dingley 
Prat were) iii, excessive. ti) Tr) his 
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Winona speech he further said that, 
in 1907, in again discussing the tariff 
question, and in answer to those pro- 
tectionists who protested against a 
reopening of tariff agitation, he had 
favored a reduction in some of the 
Dingley rates because, being higher 
than were necessary for protection, 
they encouraged the creation of 
monopolies. Being called upon for 
specific instances of the creation of 
monopolies under Dingley rates he 
made no answer and to this day he 
has not answered; at Winona he 
made no answer, unless his gratifica- 
tion over the repeal of the duty of 15 
per cent. on hides, because it was 
likely to throw the control of the 
sale of hides into the hands of the 
packers, may be so regarded, al- 
though he ought to have known that 
fully 50 per cent. of the hides pro- 
duced in this country are geographi- 
cally beyond the reach of the pack- 
ers. All through his attacks on the 
Dingley tariff Mr. Tait has insinu- 
ated with varying emphasis that it 
encouraged the creation of monop- 
olies, and that, therefore, it should 
be revised, and the Republican news- 
papers of the country have echoed 
the false charge. For example, one 
of these newspapers, published right 
here in Philadelphia, said in an edi- 
torial in April last, and repeated the 
statement afterwards, that ‘United 
States Steel has a monopoly of the 
iron ore that is known to exist in 
this country.” We have only re- 
cently published official statistics 
which establish the fact that, of the 
total production of 35,983,336 tons 
of iron ore in this country in 1908, 
the United States Steel Corporation 
mined 16,662,715 tons and the inde- 
pendent producers mined 19,320,621 
tons. 

2. The President said at Winona, 
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apologetically, that “the promise of 
the Republican platform,’ on which 
he was nominated, “was not to re- 
vise everything downward,” and he 
further said that “I did not promise 
that everything should go down- 
ward.” He had done the best that 
he could! As for the Chicago plat- 
form, it did not demand that any du- 
ties should be revised “downward.” 
It was Mr. Taft himself who injected 
that phrase into the campaign of 
1908. The platform said that “the 
Republican party declares unequivo- 
cally for a revision of the tariff by a 
special session of Congress.” 

3. At Winona the President ex- 
ulted in the reduction in the duties 
on coal and lumber and regretted 
that lumber had not been made free 
of all duties. He would have made 
iron ore entirely free if he could. 
He succeeded in putting hides in the 
free list, as above stated. He ex- 
pressed his profound regret that the 
duties on wool and woolen goods 
were not greatly reduced. His 
whole speech was an apology to an 
audience composed largely of free 
traders for the retention in the new 
tariff of many rates which were 
higher than he would have liked 
them to be, but he consoled himself, 
and encouraged his audience, with 
the reflection that the bill as a whole 
is ‘a substantial achievement in the 
direction of lower tariffs and down- 
ward revision”’—a plain intimation 
that the work of revision downward 
has just commenced if he can have 
his way. And he had the assurance 
to add that “the Payne tariff bill is 
the best tariff bill that the Republi- 
can party has ever passed.” The 
Republican party would have died 
soon after the civil war if “protec- 
tionists” like Mr. Taft had then been 
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its leaders and they had proposed a 
mongrel revenue measure like the 
present tariff. 

4. To further ingratiate himself 
with his low tariff friends at Winona 
and elsewhere Mr. Taft turned to the 
changes that had been made in the 
new tariff bill in the schedule devoted 
to iron and steel and other metals. 
He said: “Critics of the bill utterly 
ignore the very tremendous cuts 
that have been made in the iron 
schedule, which heretofore has been 
subject to criticism in all tariff bills. 
From iron ore, which was cut 75 per 
cent., to all the other items as low as 
20 per cent., with an average of 
something like 40 or 50 per cent., 
that schedule has been reduced so 
that the danger of increasing prices 
through a monopoly of the business 
is very much lessened, and that was 
the chief purpose of revising the tar- 
iff downward under Republican pro- 
tective principles.” 

This statement by Mr. Taft is an 
affront to every man of intelligence 
who is familiar with the history of 
our iron and steel industries, and it 
is particularly offensive to every do- 
mestic iron and steel manufacturer. 
No English, German, or Belgian 
iron and steel manufacturer could 
have gloated over a reduction in our. 
iron and steel duties more than Mr. 
Taft has done in the words above 
quoted. To quote a favorite phrase 
of Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. Taft is “de- 
lighted” because protective duties on 
iron and steel have been “cut” “an 
average of something like 4o or 50 
per cent.”—the very duties that have 
built up the greatest of all our man- 
ufacturing industries and with sub- 
stantial benefit in the way of prices 
to all consumers of iron and steel, 
both large and small. From a 5-cent 
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tack hammer and a 15-cent galvan- 
ized bucket to the rails for our great 
railway systems and the structural 
steel for our ships and bridges and 
high buildings our prices under pro- 
tection have been reduced so low 
that actual “consumers” seldom if 
ever complain of them. In 1872, 
when we first saw the inside of the 
office of the American Iron and 
Steel Association, the average price 
of Bessemer steel rails was $111.94 
per ton; for many years the price has 
been $28. The price obtained for a 
worn-out steel rail, now about $17 
per ton, largely pays the cost of a 
new rail. 

5. Mr. Taft’s hostility to protec- 
tive duties on iron and steel is seen 
in his singling out what he calls “the 
iron schedule” as having been “sub- 
ject to criticism in all tariff bills.” 
Most certainly it has been. English 
iron and steel manufacturers have 
never liked it. “No man e’er felt the 
halter draw with good opinion of the 
law.” We remember well the day 
when these critics of “the iron sched- 
ule” gave the protectionists of this 
country a great deal of trouble. At 
that time Mr. Taft was learning his 
free trade lessons at Yale University. 

6. But the most offensive part of 
Mr. Taft’s reference at Winona to 
the duties on iron and steel is con- 
tained in the statement that, as a re- 
sult of the reductions that have been 
made in these duties, “the danger of 
increasing prices through a monop- 
oly of the business is very much les- 
sened.” As if there had ever been a 
monopoly in this country in the 
manufacture of any form of iron and 
steel, or if any kind of iron and steel 
monopoly was imminent at any 
period immediately preceding the 
enactment of the new tariff! Mr. 
Taft’s frequent references to the 
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danger of establishing monopolies 
through tariff duties show his dense 
ignorance of our tariff history, for 
what greater foe to the establish- 
ment of manufacturing monopolies 
has there been than a tariff which 


encourages competition through 
protective duties? The “increasing 
prices” that Mr. Taft mentions 


would of themselves create competi- 
tion which would bring them down 
with a run. Like all theorizers he 
has not undertaken to point out 
even one iron and steel monopoly. 

7. If Mr. Taft were the protec- 
tionist that he ought to be he would 
have rejoiced at Winona over the 
marvelous achievements of our iron 
and steel manufacturers in meeting 
the country’s enormous demands for 
iron and steel and at low prices. 
But how often has he rejoiced over 
the building up of any American in- 
dustry as the result of protective du- 
ties? Rather does he prefer to inti- 
mate that some of these industries 
are more prosperous than they de- 
serve to be—industries that employ 
American labor and pay it good 
wages. 

8. At Winona the President com- 
mended the tax on corporations 
which is provided for in the new tar- 
iff, as well he might, for it is his own 
creation. Like some other Roose- 
velt and Taft “policies” this tax has 
not been recommended in any Re- 
publican national platform, but it 
found a place in the Democratic plat- 
form which was adopted at Denver 
last year, as follows: “We favor an 
income tax as part of our revenue 
system, and we urge the submission 
of a constitutional amendment spe- 
cifically authorizing Congress to 
levy and collect a tax upon individ- 
ual and corporate incomes, to the 
end that wealth may bear its pro- 
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portionate share of the burdens of 
the Federal Government.” Mr. 
Taft was frank enough to add that, 
in the operation of the corporation 
tax provision, “we may look for the 
means of obtaining supervision over 
corporate methods and provisions of 
law that have heretofore not ob- 
tained.” Like his predecessor Mr. 
Taft appears to be imbued with the 
Populistic delusion that corporations 
as a rule are composed of rascals 
who should be in jail; else why the 
continual insinuation that these cor- 
porations need watching and “super- 
vision”? 

g. Read between the lines the 
Winona address appears to us to be 
a bid for the support of all opponents 
of a liberal protective policy. It is 
narrow, two-sided, ungenerous, and 
false to honored traditions of the 
Republican party. After exultingly 
enumerating the protective duties 
that were reduced in the new tariff 
the President distinctly and unqualli- 
fiedly expresses his regret that oth- 
ers were not reduced. That they 
were not reduced is due solely to 
the superb management of Senator 
Aldrich, to whom _protectionists 
everywhere owe a debt of gratitude 
they can never pay. 

10. That Mr. Taft entertains the 
intention of further reducing duties 
is shown conclusively in his refer- 
ence at Winona to the work of the 
tariff board he appointed before 
starting on his Western campaign. 
He said: “There are provisions in 
the general tariff procedure for the 
ascertainment of the cost of produc- 
tion of articles abroad and the cost 
of production of articles here. I in- 
tend to direct the board in the course 
of these duties,” and he adds that the 
facts that the board shall gather 
shall be put on record and “used 
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when they have all been accumulated 
and are sufficiently complete to jus- 
tify executive recommendation 
based on them.” What is this but 
getting ready for another assault 
upon protective duties say a year or 
two hence or at farthest three years 
hence? 


THE PROTECTIVE; POLICY, 


es 


From the Speech of Hon. Robert J. Gamble*ot 
South Dakota in the United States Senate. 


The protective policy of the Re- 
publican party from its inauguration 
has given the country an opportunity 
for its greatest development. For 
nearly fifty years, with only one ex- 
ception, it has been the fixed and 
permanent policy of the Govern- 
ment. During that time our prog- 
ress and development have been un- 
equaled in the history of the world. 
It has added to our wealth, devel- 
oped our resources, extended our 
commerce, and multiplied our activi- 
ties; and under its benign influence 
we have become the dominant force 
among the governments of the 
world. 

Since the inauguration of the pro- 
tective policy we have accumulated 
and added to our material wealth 
upward of $100,000,000,000, which is 
one-fourth of the wealth of civiliza- 
tion. Under the same policy, and 
the range of prices therefor, from 
the wealth of the soil in agriculture, 
its product is the greatest in value 
each year of any government in the. 
world. There has been built up un- 
der the same system our manufac- 
turing establishments that produce 
each year practically one-third of the 
manufactured product of the world. 
As a result our export trade exceeds 
that of any of the governments of 
civilization. 

A policy that has done so much 
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for our material development and in 
the accumulation of such surpassing 
wealth, and has brought such pros- 
perity to our people as a whole, 
should receive the most critical and 
painstaking care in the matters now 
in hand that in no way our prosper- 
ity should be endangered or the bul- 
wark of protection broken down, but 
the system strengthened and forti- 
fied to insure our future develop- 
ment and accomplishments. 

I would not claim that our won- 
derful development and prosperity 
are alone due to the protective pol- 
icy of the Republican party. In my 
judgment, however, it has given the 
fullest and most enlarged opportuni- 
ties to our own people to do their 
own work, to employ their own cap- 
ital, to maintain and preserve their 
own market, and not to suffer dis- 
placement in either in the world’s 
competition. It has reserved to the 
American wage-earner unequaled 
opportunities and has protected him 
against foreign competition and the 
lower level of wages and of living in 
other lands. Under any economic 
system our first concern should be 
the protection of the home market. 

Our annual production is enor- 
mous, and this system has protected 
labor, given it employment at the 
highest rate of wages paid anywhere, 
and our consuming power not only 
of the raw but of the manufactured 
products far surpasses that of any 
other people. Our production for 
last year was substantially as fol- 
lows: 


Farm products.--+++++++sees $8,000,000,000 
Mineral productions..---+++++- 2,000,000,000 
Forests and fisheries.------+--- I 000,000,000 
Manufactured products..-.--> I 5,000,000,000 
SRR RRNE CA N 

Total iia yee weak a sales aes, $26,000,000,000 


Of this enormous production, we 
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consume practically 94 per cent., 
leaving only 6 per cent. to be ex- 
ported. Our home market, there- 
fore, representing such a great ag- 
gregate, should have our first con- 
cern and at all hazards should be 
protected against undue foreign 
competition. In no way should the 
rates of duty be lowered that our 
foreign competitor may enter our 
market and take advantage of our 
own labor and imperil the invest- 
ment of our capital engaged in the 
production of our enormous manu- 
factured product or in any way en- 
danger a system and condition that 
has brought about such marvelous 
results. 


AFRAID OF RAILROADS. 





In 1836 Hon. Samson Mason, a 
member of Congress from Spring- 
field, O., wrote a friend objecting to 
the building of a railroad from 
Springfield to Richmond, Ind., in 
place of the National Road, for the 
following reasons: 


I am opposed to all these experi- 
ments, and as a railroad in lieu of the 
present McAdamized road I have no 
idea that it will answer the purpose at 
all. No one can travel on horseback or 
in a carriage of any description on a 
railroad, no matter how wide it may be, 
or how finished. The steam engines and 
cars would scare any animal and drive 
it out of sight. Could you drive live 
stock on such a road? No; not within 
a half mile of it. The few that might 
escape being slaughtered by the engine 
in its passage through the drove would 
be frightened and driven into the 
woods, where they would not be heard 
from again that season. A new road 
would have to be opened, immediately, 
to accommodate the people on the line. 
They could not get to market nor go 
anywhere else in the direction of the 
road. Besides, how is it to be kept up? 
Who is to superintend it? How long 
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must people wait at the point where the 
cars start after they arrive there and 
are ready to pursue their journey? 
Would not the whole affair soon become 
a monopoly in the hands of a few en- 
terprising capitalists? Is not the whole 
scheme wild and visionary? 


THE WOOL TARIFE: 





From the Troy Times. 


There are few schedules in the 
Tariff bill over which there is such 
variation of belief as regarding wool 
and woolen products. But the op- 
ponents of free wool or of low duty 
on the product certainly have many 
facts and powerful arguments in 
their favor. That hoary old asser- 
tion, refuted as often as made, that 
the duty on wool enhances by just so 
much the cost of woolen goods to 
the American consumer is doing 
duty again at the old stand. Hap- 
pily, however, there are plenty of 
men who know better and who are 
not afraid to show the fallacy of the 
argument. Another point in favor 
of the champions of Protection for 
the American wool grower is the un- 
disputed truth that under the Gor- 
man-Wilson act, which put wool on 
the free list, there were enormous 
imports of wool, much of it of the 
cheapest sort, with the result that the 
sheep raising business in this coun- 
try suffered accordingly. But no 
one recalls that woolen clothing was 
perceptibly lower in price, while a 
great many thousand workers out of 
employment could not buy woolen 
or any other garments. The states- 
men who want wool duties reduced 
to the vanishing point will do well 
to recall some American experiences 
which are by no means forgotten. 
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WEALTH IN THE MUSSEL. 





Letter of Sir Moreton Frewento The 
Yorkshire Post. 


I venture to write you a short 
letter, as I believe its contents may 
be important to a dormant industry. 
In the Tay, at least, the fresh water 
mussel abounds, and probably this 
mollusk exists in many of the rivers 
of Yorkshire and Durham. 

In the United States until 1890 the 
entire supply of shirt buttons was 
imported from Austria. That year, 
however, when the McKinley Tariff 
was being drafted, Senator Jones, of 
Nevada, incurred much goodnatured 
banter because he declared that the 
mussel shells for this button indus- 
try existed, and in abundance, in sev- 
eral tributaries of the Upper Missis- 
sippi, and especially in the Wisconsin 
River in Iowa. Until that time shirt 
buttons had been on the “‘free list,” 
but now the time had come, so said 
the Nevada Senator, to create a new 
American industry through the Tar- 
iff. 

Let me reduce a long story. The 
McKinley Tariff imposed a high 
duty on shirt buttons, whereupon 
one of the Austrian firms removed 
with £4,000 and some skilled work- 
men to what is now the town of 
Muscatine, in Iowa. Last year in 
this town, wholly created by the 
pearl button trade, nearly £180,000 
(£18 for every man, woman, and 
child) was paid in wages. The fig- 
ures for this newly created industry 
are remarkable. In the various river 
towns between St. Paul and Cairo, 
Ill., the amount of capital today in- 
vested in this button industry is only 
seven million dollars, and the annual 
turnover is eleven millions! Here is 
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a great industry actually created by 
a line in a Tariff Bill, and the writer 
was one of the scoffers in 1890 at 
what we called the “rainbow chase” 
of Senator Jones. There is this fur- 
ther point, that shirt buttons are 
nearly 30 per cent. cheaper than 
when they were on the “free list.” 

Nor is the profit confined to the 
town business. I noticed that the 
farmers’ children who gather the 
shells during the summer months, 
when the river is low, sold last year 
over 40,000 tons of shells in Musca- 
dine at $15 (£3) a ton, and that 
pearls to the value of $160,000 were 
the further gambling prizes of these 
children. 

Would it not be well if the North- 
ern rivers were “prospected”’ for the 
fresh water mussel, which is the raw 
material of this pearl button indus- 
try?’—Yours, etc., 

Moreton Frewen. 

Wemmergill, Middleton-in-Tees- 

Malema pty, fur 





THE INCREASE IN PRICES. 





From the Boston Transcript. 

To account for this movement is 
less difficult than to assign the 
proper weight to the various ele- 
ments which have clearly contrib- 
uted toward it. First in importance 
comes the phenomenal gold output 
of recent years. When any one 
commodity is used as the quart- 


measure for all the others such 
changes are inevitable. They are 
world-wide in their operation. Un- 


precedentedly high prices are re- 
ported in Germany and Japan. The 
Vienna correspondent of the Lon- 
don Economist writes that the cost 
of living has been the subject of 
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numberless meetings in that coun- 
try, where the middle classes with 
fixed salaries are at a loss to know 
how to make ends meet. Nearly all 
Government officials there are in 
debt. A similar report comes from 
many quarters. The universality of 
it relieves the American tariff and 
American trusts from much of the 
responsibility for what has _ hap- 
pened iii, 

The tariff does not account for the 
conditions in Vienna already al- 
luded to. The same may be said of 
the American trusts; they are not 
affecting prices in Japan. Doubtless 
conditions in America are somewhat 
aggravated by these. Rising stand- 
ards of civilization have the same 
effect as increasing population in in- 
tensifying the demand on nature’s 
resources. It is possible that the 
railroads are charging too much for 
carrying freight, although they are 
out with a formal appeal for more on 
account of increased costs of opera- 
tion. It is possible that our system 
of distribution, with the expensive 
methods of retailing may play some 
part in the enhancing cost of living. 
The new co-operative store move- 
ment in the West gives evidence of 
this possibility. The swinging of 
millions of people, as the decades go, 
from rural homes to the great cities 
cannot be without its effects on the 
general average cost of living. The 
expense of being governed, locally 
and nationally, constitutes a burden 
that although very indirect in its 
bearings, is none the less real. A 
score of minor influences would 
doubtless be brought to the atten- 
tion of any commission which Con- 
gress might authorize to look into 
the subject. They would play a part, 
but essentially as incidental. 
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MORE IMPORTS, MORE BUSI- 
NESS. 





BY WALTER J. BALLARD. 


Month after month this year we 
are importing more raw materials 
and other needed goods than last 
year. In July the total was $112,- 
488,354, against $86,435,493, an in- 
crease of rather more than $26,000,- 
ooo. If American business was not 
steadily and sensibly improving 
these monthly calls for imports 
would be considerably smaller. Of 
this $26,000,000 increase $19,000,000 
was just where it ought to be, 
namely, in “crude materials for 
manufacturing” and “manufactures 
for further use in manufacturing,” 
that means more work for the 
American factory and more wages 
for the American wage-earner. An- 
other good sign was a decrease of 
$3,000,000 in “foodstuffs in crude 
condition and food animals.” 

Comparison of our imports during 
the seven months ended July of this 
year, with those of the same period 
of last year is also profitably inter- 
esting. 


Seven months, 1909... .$830,485,646 
Seven months, 1908.... 608,886,648 


Increase an AGOge sie $221,598,998 
The classification is: 
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of $33,000,000 in “manufactures 
ready for consumption” is but a 
drop in the bucket in this world- 
leading consuming market of ours. 
In the total $221,500,000 increase 
the chief foreign beneficiaries were: 


Great’ Britain) Sane $32,000,000 
TANCE 0 RV Oe 22,500,000 
‘Wice to: MRSA A PANS 21,000,000 
CTOTINANY k's io es hie ee 18,500,000 
Braz a Oe a 15,000,000 
Matiada es sur Se eee neem 8,500,000 
Netherlands | \i'hi. 2) eee 8,000,000 
11820 RU RP EIT 7,000,000 
CSTE TLE Oi, 85, ea cineca ee 6,300,000 
MEexICO ONL OER eee 6,000,000 


PRICES AND DEMAND. 





From the N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 


Secretary Wilson’s explanation of 
the high prices of meat points to a 
cause of high prices generally which 
is worth a good deal of considera- 
tion and probably comes much 
nearer the truth than the explana- 
tions commonly offered. He says 
meat is high because the masses of 
the population eat meat three times 
a day, and take the best cuts at that. 

One explanation of the prevailing 
high prices is the increased cost of 
production. This begs the question, 
for the increased costs of production 
are among the prices whose advance 


7 months,1909_ ~—s Increase over 190 8 





Crude materials for manufacturing......-..2s cece eecececevees $294,528,296 $103,500,000 
Manufactures for further manufacturing. .... sees veeeeeseeees 139,383,624 52,000,000 
Manufactures ready for consumption....«-++- 4.5 ‘ale HS ire le os eb Lo 185,755,934 33,000,000 
Foodstuffs wholly or partially manufactured...---..--++eeeee 108,662,712 15,000,000 
Crude foodstuffs and food animals...-.+ seecee cece cece eres vees 96,910,209 18,000,000 
Miscellaneous 6's sx'cs t's\ee Meese binblp ne shen sin wash le ein ONDE pinMtblolbivs > 5,244,971 

LOtals + oe wis s 5s bls ib ble 6 bb by em ehh biel» Selb ie Siete leith eBoy $830,485,646 $221,500,000 


The first two items of that classi- 
fication, aggregating $155,500,000 
increase, are to the direct advantage 
of the American factory and Ameri- 
can business generally. The increase 


is under consideration. It assumes, 
also, that the producer always gets 
his money back, which is notoriously 
not true within short periods, 
though, of course, over long periods 
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production must pay for itself or 
cease. The high price of beef is 
also attributed to the high price of 
corn, which is a natural view for the 
farmer to take, but he has frequently 
complained that he was not getting 
for wheat at one time and cotton at 
another and pork at a third what it 
cost to produce them. Increased 
cost of production is a reason for 
asking a higher price, but it is not a 
guarantee of getting it. 

Another explanation is the in- 
creased production of gold and the 
depreciation of money. This topic 
is too large to receive more than a 
reference at this time. There are 
many difficulties in making the 
theory fit the facts. Furthermore, it 
involves more or less of the quanti- 
tative theory of money which it was 
supposed had been pretty  thor- 
oughly exploded. If it is recovering 
its standing we shall soon have a re- 
vival of “cheap money” in all its 
forms, not alone silverism, but 
greenbackism. 

The producer does not sell for as 
little as possible—cost plus a moder- 
ate profit. At times he cannot get 
back his costs, but at others he gets 
back much more; at all times he gets 
as much as he can. The price, there- 
fore, is fixed as much by the extent 
of the demand and the means of the 
buyers as by the costs of production. 

Secretary Wilson says the demand 
for meat is growing faster than the 
supply. The per capita consumption 
of wheat is now assumed to be about 
a bushel more than Edward Atkin- 
son believed it to be twenty-five or 
thirty years ago. In spite of a panic 
and a period of liquidation two or 
three years earlier the past dozen 
years have been years of exceptional 
prosperity among us. This is not- 
ably true of the farmers who on ac- 
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count of their numbers constitute the 
greatest buying class in the country. 
Since 1896 they have had an un- 
broken series of highly profitable 
crops. In that period they have had 
but two notably small yields, one of 
corn and one of cotton, and in both 
cases the prices amply compensated 
the farmers for the decreased yields. 
During most of this time, too, labor 
has been very generally employed at 
high wages. The statistics of immi- 
gration are a pretty good barometer 
of the demand for labor. 

If we go to Europe and take a 
rather extended view we find during 
the last generation or two a marked 
increase in the consumption of ani- 
mal foods—the more _ expensive 
varieties of nourishment—in most of 
the countries of Europe; probably in 
all; several of the countries have 
supplied detailed statistics in evi- 
dence of this. Asia is consuming 
more of Occidental products. It is 
claimed by some authorities that 
there is a marked increase in the 
world’s consumption of cotton 
goods. The same may be true of 
woolen goods; the prices at the Lon- 
con wool auctions suggest it. The 
production and consumption of iron 
and steel are beyond all precedent. 

It is not unreasonable, then, to at- 
tribute the advance of prices to in- 
creased demand and increased pur- 
chasing power on the part of the 
consumers. All that a man produces 
he expends, not necessarily in food, 
drink and clothes, but all of it he ex- 
pends in the sense of exchanging it 
for something else. Production was 
never so large as now and therefore 
there were never before such quanti- 
ties of commodities to be exchanged 
against each other. This increased 
demand largely explains the higher 
prices. Of course the results do not 
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fall uniformly on all classes. Eco- 
nomic readjustment is slow, the 
changes of prices burden some, 
greatly benefit others and offset 
each other with a considerable class. 
The increased demand is a better ex- 
planation oi the price advances than 
many others that have been offered, 
and if not a complete explanation it 
is a great factor in the change. 





PRODUCERS, MIDDLEMEN AND 
CONSUMERS. 





From the Boston Journal. 


We are indebted to a Vermont corre- 
spondent for a clear and comprehensive 
discussion of the advance in the price 
of food products, notably butter, a Ver- 
mont product of credit and renown. 

There is something in the drought 
proposition. As our correspondent says, 
“the two successive droughts which 
have prevailed in New England have 
been much worse than one alone.” 
These points seem clearer when the 
farmer’s or producer’s spokesman is 
calm and courteous, for then he is most 
likely to be convincing. The scarcity 
and high price of labor on the farm must 
also be taken into consideration. Less 
work means less produce, and less prod- 


uce means higher prices. The law of 
supply and demand regulates such 
things. But—and this is a big “but.” 


Writes our correspondent: “A third 
cause, which is by far the largest of all, 
may be expressed by the one word 
‘middleman,’ or, in other words, our ex- 
travagant distributive process by which 
products pass through the hands of sev- 
eral different dealers before they reach 
the ultimate consumer. These all make 
profits which some one has to pay, al- 
though most of them contribute nothing 
of value in return for what they get.” 
Our correspondent speaks of a large 
creamery paying 22 cents a pound for 
butter fresh from the farm last month. 
The creamery charges were 3 cents a 
pound, this being a standard charge; 
and so this butter was delivered to the 
dealer or middleman for 25 cents a 
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pound. In all probability this was the 
butter sold—and still selling—for 40 
cents in Boston. The 22 cents which the 
farmer received represented just one 
cent a pound more than he received last 
year. 

The producer complains. The con- 
sumer complains. The middleman, we 
see, has no reason to complain so long 
as he can keep playing one end against 
the other. May some relief come before 
the farmer is extinct or the consumer 
dead broke. 


Mr. H. E. Miles, who made so much 
noise as chairman of the Tariff Commit- 
tee of the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers, has been discontinued and 
disconnected from the Tariff Committee 
of the national association. The na- 
tional association has, by resolution, 
taken its position again where it ought 
to be on Tariff matters. In dropping 
both Van Cleave and Miles it has put 
itself in the way of regaining the pres- 
tige and the influence which it should 
rightfully have in national affairs — 
American Economist. 





The United States Government, in 
effect, proposes to any American who 
will invest money in Cuba a bounty of 
20 per cent. of the regular duty to make 
it more profitable for him to invest his 
money in Cuba than to invest it in this 
country. There could hardly be worse 
statesmanship. Happily we are not 
likely to get any more such treaties, but 
that with Cuba still persists and is likely 
to persist until the people of that part 
of the United States which lies a little 
back from the Atlantic coast fully un- 
derstands what is done to them in the 
interest of American speculators. Then 
it will be ended. At one time the senti- 
ment suggested by the engaging term 
“reciprocity” had a strong hold on the 
American people and was worked for 
all it was worth in the interest of 
shrewd American capitalists. In the 
case of Hawaii it built up some great 
American sugar fortunes and annexa- 
tion followed. And expatriated capital 
expects to accomplish the same result 
in the case of Cuba.—San Francisco 
Chronicle. 
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NOVEMBER, 1909. 








Nobody can accuse President Taft 
of a lack of politeness, when he re- 
fers to Satan as “our old friend.” 





Leaders of Labor, we give you a 
conundrum: Which would you 
rather have, an eight-hour day or 
work enough for a ten-hour day? 





The Indianapolis News—Bever- 
idge organ—sees a revolt in New 
Engiand. Foss is the only rebel in 
sight and nobody takes him very 
seriously. 





Consul-General Richard Guenther 
reports from Frankfort that the 
prospect of a serious shortage in 
Germany’s supply of wheat will 
make the nation more than ever de- 
pendent upon foreign countries for 
its breadstuffs and raise still further 
the high cost of living, which is be- 
ing considered with no little concern 
by German economists. 





It will not be sufficient merely to 
defeat the income tax amendment. 
The occasion should be availed of to 
instruct the people in our constitu- 
tional arrangements between the 
States and the Union. The income 
tax belongs to the States and they 
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should not give it up. We defended 
the Union when it was endangered, 
now let us defend the States when 
they are endangered. 





When we read that Albert Shaw 
of the ‘Review of Reviews” is much 
dissatisfied with the new tariff be- 
cause it is not more of a free trade 
measure, we begin to feel that it is a 
pretty good protective measure after 
all. He reaches the conclusion that 
“the Payne tariff is the most thor- 
oughgoing high-protectionist meas- 
ure that has ever been enacted in 
this country or any other land,” that 
“the public was bamboozled all 
along the line,’ that the new tariff is 
“most iniquitous and enormous.” 


In arguing for a ship subsidy and 
trying to meet the objection that it 
would take public money for aiding 
private business, the President said 
“but we are thus contributing in 
various ways, on similar principles 
in effect, both by our protective tar- 
iff laws, by our river and harbor 
bills, and by our reclamation ser- 
vice.” Protection has never taken a 
dollar out of the treasury for any 
private benefit. On the contrary, 
when we have enjoyed the best pro- 
tection the prosperity of the people 
has enabled them to buy more for- 
eign goods and this has put money 
into the treasury. 





It is admitted on all sides, writes 
Consul-General T. St. John Gaffney 
from Dresden, that Germany owes 
its present commanding position 
among the nations of Europe to its 
high birth rate. Of recent years 
there has been a surprising decrease 
in the volume of emigration; in fact, 
the German Empire has the lowest 
emigration returns of 12 countries of 
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Europe. It is also admitted that the 
decline in Germany’s emigration be- 
gan coincidently with the adoption 
of her protective tariff system which 
built up her manufacturing indus- 
tries and gave more employment to 
her laborers. 





The Massachusetts Democrats in 
their State Convention September 
30, nominated James H. Vahey for 
Governor; Eugene N. Foss for Lieu- 
tenant Governor; David T. Clark, of 
Williamstown, for Secretary of 
State; James H. Bryan, of Westfield, 
for Treasurer; Harvey N. Shepard, 
of Boston, for Attorney General; 
and Alexis Boyer, Jr., of South- 
bridge, for Auditor. The platform 
declares chiefly for more reduction 
of tariff duties; reciprocity with Can- 
ada; an income tax; the nomination 
of United States senators by direct 
popular vote; direct nomination; an 
eight-hour law; reform of injunction 
abuses; opposition to government 
by commission; and home rule for 
cities. 





“Progress and Profit for Mill 
Men” is the title of a book by Henry 
D. Martin of Clinton, Mass., author 
of “Successful Management in Tex- 
tile Mills” and published in uniform 
style with that work, so that practi- 
cally it is a second volume of that 
very interesting and successful treat- 
ise. In the preface he says: “Al- 
though written from a cotton manu- 
facturer’s point of view, many of the 
chapters on Power, Prevention of 
Waste, Value of Floor Space, Man- 
agement of Help and other subjects 
of economical management, are ap- 
plicable, with equal force, to any 
kind of industrial plants.” It is in- 
tended for all classes of mill men, 
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and no mill man can safely neglect 
the literature pertaining to his busi- 
ness. Mr. Martin is a lucid and 
thoroughly practical writer. 


PROTECTION AND \COST)O#F 
LIVING. | 





President Taft’s statement at 
Winona that the tariff has not 
caused the advance in prices of food 
products, because we largely export 
them, and that the recent increase in 
the cost of living has not been due 
to the tariff, puzzles the Washington 
correspondent of the N. Y. Sun, who 
thinks that “if Louisiana produced 
no cane sugar and the West no beet 
sugar, a reduction in cost of living 
would be possible to the extent of 
Over $100,000,000 a year.” 

A good many other people fail to 
see how a tariff can protect unless it 
raises prices. They reason in a 
circle that if a higher duty does not 
raise the price it fails to protect, and 
if it does raise the price it increases 
the cost of living. This is like the 
old puzzle about the ice in Buffalo 
harbor—it will not go out until the 
weather is warmer and the weather 
will not be warmer until the ice goes 
cut. 

If logic is troublesome, let facts 
settle the question. During the 
great anthracite strike, bituminous 
coal was admitted free for a year. 
It did not reduce the price one cent. 
Rough lumber was made free by the 
Wilson tariff but the price was not 
thereby reduced. Our treasury lost 
the revenue and the Canadians put 
it in their pockets. Hides have just 
been made free and the foreign deal- 
ers have raised their prices equal to 
the repealed duty. If we were to go 
out of sugar raising, is it not prob- 
able that the Cubans and the Ger- 
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mans would raise their prices to us 
correspondingly? | 

Sometimes a duty raises prices 
and sometimes it does not. If it is 
high enough to keep out foreign 
competition it certainly does raise 
prices. If it is so low that there is 
a large volume of importation, it 
does not raise prices. If it steers a 
middle course, it protects both the 
producer and the consumer. But 
duties which exclude foreign goods 
may not serve to keep prices high, 
for almost certainly domestic com- 
petition soon becomes sharp enough 
to bring them down. In this way 
also both the producer and consumer 
are protected—the former by having 
an opportunity to do the work which 
otherwise would be done abroad and 
the latter by having competition all 
the same. 

We think the President is in error 
about the prices of farm products. 
The duty generally, though not in- 
variably, keeps the price above the 
foreign level. At those prices there 
is a smaller domestic consumption 
than there otherwise would be, ex- 
cept when general prosperity pre- 
vails, and then the price does not 
greatly reduce the demand. 

But this is not the only duty to 
be taken into account. The duties 
on manufactured products, which the 
farmers would not suffer to continue 
unless their own products were pro- 
tected, cause the employment of a 
vast number of consumers of farm 
products. It is this demand more 
than the duties which raises the 
price. What is sent abroad is but a 
small percentage of what the farmer 
sells and so has but a slight influence 
upon the price. The percentage 
grows smaller as our population in- 
creases, but improved agriculture 
may yet raise it. 
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The trouble with most men who 
get confused over prices and tariffs 
is that they separate articles or in- 
dustries instead of taking the effect 
as a whole. Human affairs are so 
complex that not one or two but 
many factors enter into problems. 
As a whole it is a safe conclusion 
that duties which reserve most of the 
home market to the home producer 
cause the prosperity of all classes. 
What if the prices are a little higher 
than in other countries? Incomes 
are more than enough higher to off- 
set the prices, and so as a people we 
live better and save more than any 
other people in the world. 


MASSACHUSETTS  REPUBLI- 
CAN STATE CONVENTION. 





The Massachusetts Republican 
State Convention was held at Sym- 
phony Hall, Boston, October 2, and 
was marked by great harmony. The 
only incident that interfered with 
the scheduled program was the in- 
troduction by Hon. John N. Cole, of 
Andover, of an income-tax plank as 
a substitute for that in the platform, 
which was referred to the commit- 
tee on resolutions and was not men- 
tioned again in the convention. 

The permanent chairman was 
Hon. Edwin U. Curtis. The neces- 
sity and strength of party govern- 
ment was the opening topic of his 
address. He criticised sharply the 
present caucus law as increasing the 
cost of candidacy. Gov. Draper he 
eulogized as a man of fearless 
and uncompromising independence, 
whom danger of unpopularity can 
never deter from doing what he 
thinks is right. The new tariff law 
he endorsed as carrying out ably the 
platform of the national convention. 
The direct primary law was opposed 
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as a disorganizing factor in govern- 
ment by parties. 

The other principal speech was 
that of Senator Lodge placing Gov- 
ernor Draper in nomination. 

“We have,’ said Senator Lodge, 
‘a right to just pride as citizens of 
Massachusetts in the distinction and 
high character of the governor of 
the commonwealth. As _ Republi- 
cans we may also take an honest 
party pride in the fact that for more 
than half a century we have chosen 
all the governors but four, and held 
the executive power for all but six 
years. Last year we added a new 
name to the long line and no man 
was ever more worthy to join that 
goodly company which looks down 
upon us from the bygone centuries. 
I say in all soberness and with en- 
tire conviction, Gov. Draper is in the 
fullest degree worthy to fill the chair 
of Winthrop and Adams, of Han- 
cock and Andrew. Huis ability is un- 
questioned. But, above all, he is a 
man of high and strong character, as 
fearless and honest as he is intelli- 
gent and clear-sighted. Trained by 
the successful management of a 
great business and by his service as 
lieutenant-governor, with the energy 
and force which we knew to be his, 
we had a right to expect not only a 
successful but a distinguished admin- 
istration. We have not been disap- 
pointed. This has been a year of 
signal achievement. The state tax 
has been reduced a million without 
crippling any necessary public ex- 
penditure. The management of our 
educational system has been reor- 
ganized. The appropriations for 
harbors and lands have been so ar- 
ranged as to promote economy, effi- 
ciency and public service. Boston 
has been given an amended charter, 
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a work of great difficulty and of the 
utmost importance, carried through 
with skill and intelligence and due 
entirely to the Republican party. 

“The governor, after long 
thought, laid before the people his 
railroad policy, which has been em- 
bodied as a first step in the holding 
bill. No measure of greater import- 
ance has passed any legislature in 
cur time, none so far-reaching in its 
effects or so vital to the prosperity 
of the state. This is a great result 
and will largely benefit not only 
Boston and Massachusetts but all 
New England. 

“In the details of administration 
and especially in his appointments, 
the governor has been correspond- 
ingly successful. Everyone knows 
too what the governor means. He 
never fears to say “No’ to what is 
wrong or ‘Yes’ to what is right. He 
has the great quality of mental vera- 
city, he sees facts as they are, and 
does not try to blink them and as he 
does not deceive himself, he never 
deceives others. In every way fit 
for his high office, to which he adds 
fresh distinction, he possesses the 
confidence of his party and of the 
state,” 

The following ticket was nomi- 
nated by acclamation: 

For governor—Eben S. Draper of 
Hopedale. 

For lieutenant governor—Louis 
A. Frothingham of Boston. 

For secretary of state—William 
M. Olin of Boston. 

For treasurer—Elmer E. Stevens 
of Somerville. 


For auditor—Henry E. Turner of 
Malden. 

For attorney general—Dana Ma- 
lone of Greenfield. 
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The platform, adopted without 
opposition, in brief, declares: , 

1. A faithful state administration 
without partisan bias. 

2. Gov. Draper, sound in thought, 
courageous in action. 

3. Harmony between executive 
and legislature. 

4. Valuable reorganization of 
state board of education. 

5. The new automobile law bring- 
ing in $200,000. 

6. ‘Economy, reducing state tax 
$1,000,000 in 1909. 

7, Lieut. Gov. Frothingham, dis- 
interested, conscientious, able. 

8. Conservation of state’s natural 
resources. 

9. Wise protective forest legisla- 
tion. 

10. Investigation of delays in civil 
courts. 

11. Improvement of labor laws 
safeguarding welfare of workers. 

12. Boston charter amendment, 
epoch making, each plan being an 
improvement. 

13. Suitable radial thoroughfares 
in and around Boston. 

14. Further supervision and regu- 
lation of public service corporations. 

15. President Taft’s administra- 
tion. 

16. Income tax amendment 
should be decided by legislature. 

17. Payne tariff act of more value 
to the laboring interests of the 
United States than any measure ever 
enacted, and fruitful of more pros- 
perity and more comfort to more 
people. 

18. Revision of tariff should wait. 

19. Work of Senators Lodge and 
Crane and Congressman McCall in 
tariff bill commended. 

20. Legislation for establishment 
of merchant marine. 
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We give the tariff, income tax and 
labor planks in full: 


The Tariff. 


The pledge of the party to revise the 
tariff was speedily redeemed at the spe- 
cial session of Congress called for that 
purpose by President Taft. The reduc- 
tions in duty made by the Payne act so 
greatly outnumber the increases as to 
stamp it effectively as a general down- 
ward revision. Duties were removed or 
much reduced upon materials that un- 
derlie great industries, and such reduc- 
tions were amply compensated for by 
the reduction of duties upon the finished 
products. The revision was made in the 
interest of no section of the country, but 
upon broad national lines and to secure 
the requisite degree of protection and 
at the same time needed revenues for 
the Government. We confidently an- 
ticipate that the operation of this act 
will demonstrate the justice and the 
wisdom of its passage. 

The drafting of the act was the most 
complex problem ever undertaken by 
Congress, involving, as it did, great 
potentialities of good or ill to all the 
industries, and hence to all the people 
of the United States. The problem was 
solved in such a manner as to result in 
a minimum disturbance to _ business. 
We believe that this act is of more 
value to the laboring interests of the 
United States than any measure that 
has ever been enacted, and that it will 
bring more prosperity and more com- 
fort to more people than were ever be- 
fore affected by any one act of industrial 
legislation. We believe the welfare of 
the :country will be better served by 
giving this legislation a fair trial than 
by agitation for further changes, and 
that such agitation can only result in 
uncertainty and hesitation, more harn- 
ful than any evil which it is proposed 
to cure. Therefore we would discour- 
age the attempts of those dissatisfied 
men who have always been hostile to 
that fundamental principle of the Re- 
publican party, the protection of Amer- 
ican industries, and who seek to arouse 
a popular demand for a further revision 
at the present time. 

We direct particular attention to the 
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permanent Tariff Commission provided 
for by the Payne Act and believe it will 
be of great assistance to the executive 
in determining the important questions 
devolving upon him, and that it will 
further be of general benefit in enabling 
the gathering of such information as 
will make possisble the most compre- 
hensive and intelligent consideration of 
tariff schedules. 


Income Tax Amendment. 


The Republican party of Massachu- 
setts has always favored an income tax. 
It has been committed for many years 
to legislation based on the principle 
that the burden of taxation should be 
distributed so as to bear most heavily 
upon those best able to sustain it. For 
more than fifty years an income tax has 
been collected in this State for local 
uses. A Republican Congress has sub- 
mitted a constitutional amendment to be 
voted on by the various State legisla- 
tures to determine whether or not the 
right to levy an income tax now denied 
by the Federal Constitution shall be 
given to the United States Government. 
The question, therefore, presented to 
the people of this State is not the ques- 
tion of the imposition of an income tax 
but rather of its disposition, or else it is 
the question of a double income tax. 
It is a question whether such a tax shall 
be collected for local uses or for na- 
tional uses, or else it is a question 
whether one such tax shall be collected 
for local uses and another for national 
uses. We believe that this question is 
one that should be decided by the Leg- 
islature, not as a political issue, but as 
a practical question after full examina- 
tion and having due regard to the rela- 
tive needs and the sources of revenue 
of the national and local governments. 


Labor. 


We maintain that the Republican 
party has been the true friend of labor 
throughout all its existence, beginning 
with its initial struggle for the rights 
of men. We believe that that party is 
_the best friend of labor that makes the 
conditions such as to create the greatest 
demand for labor. The Republican 
party does not indorse every cause ad- 
vocated in labor’s name, but only such 
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as are consistent with labor’s actual, 
rather than its alleged welfare. We 
confidently point to the statutes of 
Massachusetts, all enacted by Republi- 
can legislatures, as being the most en- 
lightened, the most humane and the 
most genuinely protective of labor’s real 
interests of those upon any statute book 
in the Union. We welcome suggestions 
and measures that will in fact tend to 
further safeguard or to improve the 
welfare of the worker upon whose 
faithful service the prosperity of the 
State has always rested. 


CURTAILMENT IN COTTON. 





The New York Journal of Com- 
merce says: “The high price of cot- 
ton, if present plans of manufactur- 
ers mature, is to result in an inter- 


‘national shutdown of mills sufficient 


to reduce consumption of raw cotton 
very severely—1,000,000 bales in this 
country alone. After a thorough in- 
vestigation of possibilities, both at 
home and abroad, Edward Stan- 
wood, secretary of the Arkwright 
Club of Boston, has been instructed 
by the executive committee of the 
club to send out to the mills for sig- 
nature forms of agreement for cur- 
tailment. The proposition calls for 
the suspension of work for 224 
working hours between the date of 
the agreement and August 1, IgI0, 
to become effective when no less 
than 7,000,000 spindles shall have 
been Sioned apis a) 

The low price of raw cotton last 
year, running about oc. or slightly 
above it, induced mills to start up 
production in full force and manufac- 
ture a big volume of goods, which 
they are able to sell on the basis of 
g to roc. cotton. Cotton today is 
slightly above 13c., and prices of 
cloths have been advanced in the last 
week or so, due to the fact that the 
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raw cotton has been running out and 
the mills are becoming short of sup- 
plies. If buyers refuse to take the 
goods at the high prices the mills 
will have strong inducement to shut 
down, because manufacturers recog- 
nize the danger of producing goods 
from high priced cotton and carry- 
ing them over to a year of low 
priced cotton, which, it is argued, is 
the natural result of high prices on 
next season’s acreages. 

Many mills will not be able to 
begin curtailing until January, as 
they entered into contracts in June, 
July and August running up to the 
close of the year at the then low 
prices. 


THE NEW TARIFF BOARD. 





Washington Cor. of New York Journal of 
Commerce, 


The board will take up first of all 
the international phases of the tariff 
question and will prepare reports to 
the President on the relations be- 
tween this country and foreign coun- 
tries. In that connection it will have 
before it at the start the serious situ- 
ation which now confronts this coun- 
try in its relations with France and 
also the Canadian situation, which 
has already begun to show symp- 
toms of developing into an interna- 
tional difference of considerable pro- 
portions. As Chairman Emery is a 
Maine man originally, it is believed 
that he will take a strong interest in 
seeing what can be done to settle up 
the controversy now pending be- 
tween this country and Canada. 
The French situation is also the 
cause of great anxiety to the Ad- 
ministration and will probably re- 
ceive attention from the board as 
early as any other. 
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What will be done after the board 
has covered international matters as 
well as it can is still conjectural, no 
positive decision having been ar- 
rived at. The word given out here 
today was that the board would fol- 
low along the lines of the President’s 
speeches, but as the President has 
not explained the details or order of 
the board’s work, it is not certain 
what this may mean. Tariff experts 
here do not expect to see anything 
done soon toward the study of “cost 
of production” and they have been 
strengthened in this view by the 
President’s indorsement of the tariff 
bill, which passed Congress. Only 
in one respect did Mr. Taft in his 
Western addresses complain of the 
tariff situation under the new law 
and that one respect was the wool 
schedule. It is thought that when 
the international phases of the tariff 
are disposed of, therefore, the board 
may possibly be encouraged to turn 
its attention to the question of wool 
and woolens. Should it do so, there 
would probably be enough work in 
this one schedule to provide food for 
discussion and investigation for an 
indefinite period. Probably before 
the task could be completed another 
Administration would have arrived. 

Protective interests which are rep- 
resented here are apparently prepar- 
ing to wage war upon the Tariff 
Board in Congress and it is predicted 
that the legislative body will resume 
discussion of the tariff in connection 
with the question of commissions, 
etc., which will be likely to come up 
in some form next winter. It is ad- 
mitted, however, that this part of the 
program will be very hard to carry 
out if the Tariff Board is prudent 
and does not devote itself to “cost of 
production” at the start. A recog- 
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nition of this fact may have co-op- 
erated with the pressing necessi- 
ties of the case to determine the 
board to proceed for the present 
only with the international aspects 
of the tariff problem. 





From the Textile Manufacturers’ Journal. 


The free trade and tariff reform 
press is doing its best to appear 
hopeful regarding the work that may 
be accomplished by the so-called 
“Tariff Commission.” The person- 
nel of the committee has been hailed 
with joy by papers of this com- 
plexion, and so elated are they that 
they: have ironically commiserated 
with the friends of an adequately 
protective tariff. As a representa- 
tive of the latter class we find it im- 
possible, by giving the broadest pos- 
sible interpretation to the law au- 
thorizing this tariff board, to locate 
a menace to permanently adequate 
protection. That many of the low 
tariff sympathizers are of the same 
opinion is evident from their admis- 
sion that their chief hope lies in the 
character of President Taft’s ap- 
pointees, and in the additional hope 
that they may find authority for 
greater tariff activity than the clause 
permitting their existence appears to 
allow. 

The provision as finally adopted 
which authorizes the President to 
appoint this board appears in the 
Tariff Act at the end of Section II. 
This section relates solely and spe- 
cifically to the maximum tariff, and 
authorizes the President after March 
31, I910, to impose the maximum 
tariff rates upon the products of any 
country that discriminates against 
us. The appointive provision is as 
follows: ‘To secure information to 
assist the President in the discharge 
of the duties imposed upon him by 
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this section, and the officers of the 
government in the administration of 
the customs laws, the President is 
hereby authorized to employ such 
persons as may be required.” It is 
clearly apparent that, if these advis- 
ors of the President have a specific 
duty, their efforts must be closely 
confined to the gathering of infor- 
mation that will allow them to de- 
termine whether the customs laws of 
any foreign government are actually 
discriminating against exports from 
this country. 

Even if the powers of this tariff 
board were much broader, the ap- 
propriation of $75,000 provided for 
their work would be entirely inade- 
quate to allow it to inaugurate such 
work. A majority in both houses of 
Congress is violently opposed to the 
“tariff commission” idea, and could 
hardly be depended upon to renew 
or increase this appropriation if it 
were found that the tariff board was 
violating the intent of the law re- 
sponsible for its existence. Presi- 
dent Taft has not given the slightest 
intimation that would warrant the 
low tariff press in assuming that he 
will allow his tariff board to violate 
the plain intent of the law. He is 
enough of a politician, however, to 
allow them to extract as much satis- 
faction from his appointments to the 
board as they are able. For this 
particular work his appointees seem 
to be eminently well fitted, but their 
fitness for the work of a full-fledged 
permanent “‘tariff commission” is an- 
other matter, and one that is not 
likely to call for consideration in the 
immediate future. 





From the San Francisco Chronicle. 
Of the names announced James B. 
Reynolds, assistant secretary of the 
treasury, in charge of customs af- 
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fairs, is an undoubted expert and the 
only one of the lot. Of the other 
two, Professor H. C. Emery of Yale 
University is a pronounced free 
trader, and Alvin H. Sanders of Chi- 
cago was the organizer of the 
“American Reciprocal Tariff 
League,” which was financed by the 
beef trust. Neither of these two are 
known to have had any experience 
whatever in the administration of 
customs laws, nor is any one able to 
see that they can be of any more 
legitimate use to the President than 
any other two intelligent and edu- 
cated gentlemen whom he might 
light upon. They are neither of 
them “experts” in any sense, and it 
is suspected that their real office is 
to work for free trade and fake reci- 
procity respectively. It is certain 
that the appointment of such men 
will tend to destroy confidence in 
the accuracy of the “information” 
which they may purvey. 


COTTON EXPORTED IN 1909. 





BY WALTER J. BALLARD. 

In the cotton year ended August 
31, 1909, the United States exported 
4,440,883,773 pounds, or 8,566,342 
bales, of raw cotton, valued at $4109,- 
345,058—the average price being 9.4 
cents per pound. This was 997,027 
more bales for $23,823,273, less 
money than in the preceding cotton 
year, the average price in that year 
having been 11.4 cents per pound, or 
just 2 cents per pound better. In 
August, 1909, however, the price 
averaged 12.2 cents per pound, 
against 9.7 cents per pound in Au- 
gust, 1908. In 1907 cotton year the 
price averaged 10.7 cents per pound, 
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giving us $52,000,000 more money 
for 78,554 less bales than in the cot- 
ton year just closed. 

The buyers in 1909 cotton year 
were (Bureal of Statistics): 


Country. Bales. Value. 
Great Britain ... 3,544,507 $173,706,865 
Avett anes eo) 2,318,255 110,755,960 
Brancelnnech awh 1,066,797 52,516,495 
Italy A AU a ek 549,741 27,045,386 
Spain ANA Paalih ees ig 291,087 14,386,132 
Belgium bee owe 147,658 7,130,456 
Russia whee 90,386 4,509,133 
Other Europe 178,930 8,705,491 
Japan relay tal 197,510 10,623,108 
cae We ee oy 126,832 6,312,825 

ERACOY fea dele 978 2,710, 
All other coun- ee ba 

Thies hi wig woe 6,661 342,693 

Totals .... 8,566,342 $419,345,058 


In the twenty cotton years since 
1889 our exports have risen in value 
from $236,000,000 to $419,000,000, 
by the following bi-yearly stages: 


Price per lb. 


Year (cents). Value. 

Recs e egy id 9.9 $236,000,000 
2a AR eT 9.9 291,000,000 
bt a VAL AI Re NB 8.5 191,000,000 
IBOS bee cite 5.7 200,000,000 
POOF Mareen 7.4 228,000,000 
THO Vaid: 5.5 212,000,000 
FOG ec aay, 9.3 318,000,000 
LOOZ ONG echt 8.9 311,000,000 
EOOR rene sty 8.9 403,000,000 
EDU Airics ativan Ce 10.7 472,000,000 
TOS ate tates cvs II.4 443,000,000 
HOO Haein SA 9.4 419,000,000 


Germany paid us $27,000,000 less 
for cotton in 1909 cotton year than 
in 1908, while Italy paid us $4,000,- 
000 more. Bar $500,000 we held our 
own with Great Britain, but we suf- 
fered a drop with Russia of $1,400,- 
000 and also of $600,000 with Japan. 
Mexico gave us $2,500,000 more. 
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IRON AND STEEL EXPORTS 
IN 1909. 





BY WALTER J. BALLARD. 


Our exports in 1909 fiscal year of 
iron and steel, and their manufac- 
tures, amounted in value to $144,- 
951,357 (Bureau of Statistics), or 
nearly $500,000 a day for each of the 
three hundred working days of the 
year. 

They consisted of, chiefly: 


Article Value 
Builders’ hardware ..... $12,136,577 
Pipes and fittings ...... 7,990,885 
sieel imal se eet vine vu eas 6,918,856 
Typewriting machines .. 6,899,069 
Electrical machinery ... 6,449,526 
VV We aonte'y bh thate els Wye Wine 7,293,096 
Sewing machines ....... 9,904,029 
Structural iron and steel,’ 5,144,030 
Mining machinery ...... 4,015,799 
Steel sheets and plates .. 3,917,080 
Iron sheets and plates .. 3,834,567 
Metal-working machin- 

CaN SAD CUMINEAE VL 3,640,034 
A Wavares syle; Re gotta jaNao ys as Le 3,497,050 
Stationary engines ..... 2,989,540 
Pumps and pumping ma- 

CHOTA Wake magenta 2,672,952 
WASTPPepIstens Walia. aru 2,629,783 
steelbars and rodsings!c; 2,629,233 
Boilers and parts of en- 

PUTER aha eine bn 2,602,202 
Billets, ingots and 

blooms of steel ...... 2,500,541 
Nails and spikes ....... 2,184,630 
area rir Ape ee Ger aaa 1,682,687 
Printing presses «...-.,).. 1,533,436 
Wandanille sah), atone Mel 1,196,508 
Stoves and ranges ..... 1,012,182 
Traction engines ....... 1,007,630 
Shoes machinery ....... 973,188 
Woodworking machinery, 874,475 
CT OP etic ts) ce SUR ney aay 859,680 
PARAL OU We orn 5 eich hee 816,532 
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Seales and balances .... 751,230 
Laundry machinery 622,365 
The largest buyers were: 
NLOXECO a hinge he teieus GUE Steel rails 
Canada ... Structural iron and steel 
Canada |... ac \ss'sam sia iene 
Canaga ry cucu: Builders’ hardware 
VAAN Go vay ane oe Electrical machinery 


Great Britain 

Metal working machinery 
Great Britain .... Sewing machines 
Argentina Locomotives 
Great Britain, Typewriting machines 
Mexico Pipes and fittings 


oeeeeeee 


Machinery of various kinds com- 
prised $65,338,387 worth of the total 
iron and steel exports, which next to 
raw cotton, meat and dairy products, 
and breadstuffs, lead in the exports 
of the United States. 


DOLLIVER AND THE TARIFF. 





From the Des Moines (Iowa) Capital. 


Senator La Follette’s magazine 
devotes a little over two pages to 
the record made by Senator Dol- 
liver. In reform circles, when a man 
is vindicated by La Follette, he only 
has to pass one other judgment seat. 
Verily, it is a great game! 

The people of Iowa are familiar 
with Senator ODolliver’s record. 
Some of them approve of it; others 
are displeased with it. Dolliver is not 
disliked in this State. He is con- 
sidered an honest man. Nobody dis- 
putes that he is a brilliant orator. 
But if the Senator rests his whole 
case on the discussions he made of 
the cotton and woolen schedules, 
that is another matter. We believe 
that if his idea as to woolen schedule 
had been adopted a vast majority of 
all the woolen mills in the United 
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States would. have been closed, in- 
cluding the woolen mill in Des 
Moines. We believe, also, that 
when the Republican party adopts 
Senator Dolliver’s ideas relative to 
the woolen schedule there will not 
be Republicans enough left in Con- 
eress to justify roll call. But we will 
say this: That undoubtedly at the 
time Senator Dolliver made his 
speech on the woolen schedule, the 
people of Iowa were with him. We 
do not believe they are with him 
now. We repeat what we have said 
many times, and that is that the 
best educator on the Tariff question 
is a dose of Free-Trade. In fact, 
this seems to be the only educator. 
Three months of Free-Trade would 
cause Senators La Follette and Dol- 
liver to pray for the rocks and 
mountains to fall upon them. 


NO TARIFF REDUCTION 
PLEDGE. 





From the San Francisco Chronicle, 


It is time that that portion of the 
alleged Republican press which at- 
tempts to really stand for Repub- 
lican principles should denounce as 
falsifers all those in or out of 
Menu party, Jor. in or out)! of 
public office, who assert or insinu- 
ate that the Republican national 
platform of 1908 committed the 
party, directly or by implication, to 
any reduction whatever in a single 
schedule of the Dingley tariff. Any 
such allegation is a deliberate un- 
truth when uttered by those who 
have read the platform, and an inno- 
cent untruth from the lips of those 
who only repeat the scandal which 
they have heard. The following are 
the only passages in the tariff plank 
from which it is possible to derive 


any “pledge” in regard to either 
raising or lowering duties: 

The Republican party declares un- 
equivocally for the revision of the tariff 
by a special session of Congress imme- 
diately following the inauguration of the 
next President, and commends the steps 
already taken to this end in the work 
assigned to the appropriate committees 
of Congress, which are now investigat- 
ing the operation and effect of existing 
schedules. In all tariff legislation the 
true principle of protection is best main- 
tained by the imposition of such duties 
as will equal the difference between the 
cost of production at home and abroad, 
together with a reasonable profit to 
American industries. ... The aim and 
purpose of the Republican policy being 
not only to preserve, without excessive 
duties, that security against foreign 
competition to which American manu- 
facturers, farmers and producers are 
entitled, but also to maintain the high 
standard of living of the wage earners 
who are the most direct beneficiaries of 
the protective system. 


The foregoing is the only authori- 
tative statement of the policy of the 
Republican party on the subject of 
the tariff. There are no criticisms 
of the Dingley act, and not even a 
suggestion that it will be altered in 
any respect save as in the opinion of 
a majority of Republican Congress- 
men, investigation in progress might 
show that change was desirable, and 
as to that the changes might be up 
in some cases and down in others. 
The principle enunciated was pre- 
cisely that of the basis of the Dingley 
act. 

It is claimed that Mr. Taft was in 
favor of a downward revision, re- 
gardless of the results of the prom- 
ised investigation. If he was, let his 
words be quoted, but if such declara- 
tions can be found previous to his 
election they are no more binding 
upon the party than the words of 
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any other candidate, and if inconsist- 
ent with the language of the plat- 
form—and we do not believe such 
words can be found—they can only 
indicate that Mr. Taft should not 
have accepted the nomination. He 
is entitled, like other Republicans, 
to his individual views, but he had 
not as a candidate, and has not as 
President, any power whatever to 
bind the Republican party. The 
Republican party never promised to 
revise downward, and the majority 
of the party never intended to do so 
except in such specific cases as in- 
vestigation might show to be wise. 

And it is time that the muck-rak- 
ing magazines and weeklies and the 
political parsons should stop lying 
about the Republican party. It 
keeps all its pledges. 


TAFT AND THE INSURGENTS. 





From the San Francisco Chronicle. 


The President makes an excellent 
stand-patter, for one can forgive an 
occasional lack of precision in his 
premises in consideration of the 
eminently sound conclusion which 
he reaches. He states explicitly 
that the object of a protective tariff 
is to give the American markets to 
American producers and that he is a 
protectionist, and that if the country 
desires a tariff which will intention- 
ally increase the imports of commo- 
dities which ought to be produced in 
this country, it must put the Demo- 
crats in power, for the Republicans 
will never do it. That being the 
President’s position, older stand- 
patters will easily condone his erro- 
neous assumption that any duty can 
be too high, when, as a matter of 
fact, the higher the duty is there is 
only the greater certainty of its ac- 
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complishing its object; and also the 
other fallacy, if he entertains it, as 
he sometimes seems to, that the 
tariff in any way enables monopolies 
to raise prices, when, as a matter of 
fact, they can remain monopolies 
only by underselling competitors. 
Considering that it is improbable 
that any two competent Republicans 
sitting down to frame independently 
a thoroughly protective tariff would 
come anywhere near to an agree- 
ment in details, one can have no 
ground of quarrel with the President 
for his abstract opinion that the 
duties on woolens are too high. 
What he desires is to give the 
woolen industry to American sheep 
growers and mills. So do other 
stand-patters. One can even con- 
done his more successful assault on 
the duty on hides. It will not do the 
cattlemen much harm, for they are 
protected by the rise in price, which 
foreigners having hides to sell 
promptly made, and possibly the 
people can bear the resulting loss to 
the treasury for the sake of the dem- 
onstration that neither the American 
consumer nor any other American 
will derive any benefit whatever 
from the reduction. 

What, however, the country will 
most admire in the President’s 
speech on the tariff is his recogni- 
tion of the fact that there can be no 
protective tariff except at the hands 
of the Republican party; that the 
only protective tariff which we can 
have is that which a working ma- 
jority of the party can agree upon, 
and that any Republican who deserts 
his party because dissatisfied with 
some particular schedule of a tariff 
bill, consorts with free traders, gives 
them material aid and must, there- 
fore, be reckoned, if they do not re- 
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pent, as free traders and Democrats. 
By his loyalty to party as the only 
practical method of loyalty to prin- 
ciple he shames the insurgents of the 
Middle West and their struggling, 
bedraggled and impotent imitators 
elsewhere, including California. The 
President is a heavy-weight and has 
sat down on these alleged Republi- 
cans hard. The President evidently 
intended by his speech to evoke 
shrieks from the Democrats and will 
succeed. He has long suffered from 
Democratic tendency to approve 
him. The Winona speech should, 
and doubtless will, bring the Presi- 
dent and the Democrats to the part- 
ing of their ways, and now we shall 
see how many half-baked Republi- 
cans will tag off at the tail of the 
Democratic procession and how 
many will take what was coming to 
them in silence and earn ultimate 
forgiveness by good behavior in the 
future. By their fruits ye shall know 
them. 





From*the Cedar Rapids (Iowa) Republican. 


Taft’s speech at Winona was the 
political sensation of the year. It 
was staggering. Those Republicans 
who have been criticising the Repub- 
lican party cannot have dreamed 
that such a philippic would be 
uttered by the President. Those 
who have believed in party regu- 
larity and in the Tariff as enacted 
certainly were not looking for such 
an endorsement from the President 
himself. 

The President must have thought 
that as the head of the Republican 
party it was incumbent on him to 
speak out plainly, to tell the truth 
and to enunciate once for all the 
faith of the party on the Tariff and 
to defend it against the accusations 
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that failed in the keeping of its 
promises. He has rendered his 
party a signal service. It has been 
drifting, here in the Middle West, 
under the leadership of a few men, 
who never have been Republicans 
at heart, into a state of anarchy. 

Thousands of Republicans, under 
the spur of factionalism and under 
the inspiration of personal leader- 
ship, have been drifting into error 
and have been accepting doctrines 
that were never known to Abraham 
Lincoln or William McKinley as 
Republicanism. 

In a measure, the President has 
set us all right. The Republican 
party in Iowa cannot be something 
apart from the Republican party in 
the nation. We must either be one 
or fail in whatever good the country 
has a right and reason to expect 
from that historic party. Let us all 
accept the interpretations and the 
leadership of the President and pro- 
ceed to bind up the wounds in Iowa 
Republicanism reuniting the party. 


OUR PROTECTIVE TARIFF 
ROLIGCY: 





Froman Annual Report of James M. Swank, Secre- 
tary of the American Iron and Steel Association. 


Protection is a principle and not 
an expedient. If it is right the rea- 
sons for believing in it and main- 
taining it should be so clear and so 
conclusive that its friends will never 
be tempted to apologize for it nor its 
enemies be able to delude the un- 
thinking with stories of its oppres- 
sive burdens. There is nothing com- 
plicated, nothing metaphysical, noth- 
ing hard to understand, in the pro- 
tective policy, and it should be dis- 
cussed with that simplicity of state- 
ment and directness of application 
which it so eminently admits and so 
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fully invites. It is a plain question of 
the duty of a nation to encourage the 
industry of its own people in prefer- 
ence to the industry of an alien peo- 
ple. It is a question of the duty and 
interest of a nation to develop all its 
resources rather than allow some of 
the most important of them to re- 
main undeveloped. It is a question 
of diversified employments and un- 
bounded possibilities for a nation 
capable of great achievements, 
rather than a limitation of its powers 
to such occupations as will prevent it 
from becoming independent and its 
people from going forward. This is 
the protective policy. It is not the 
instrument by which monopolies are 
to be established, but it is the foe of 
all monopolies, domestic and for- 
eign, for it encourages the widest 
competition in productive industry. 
It is not the instrument by which one 
class of the community is to be bene- 
fited at the expense of another class, 
for it seeks the common weal by af- 
fording employment to all classes. It 
is not a tax upon one industry for 
the benefit of another industry, for 
its design is to impose taxes upon 
foreign producers that domestic 
consumers may obtain cheaper com- 
modities, and this is its effect. It is 
not a hindrance to commerce but a 
help to it, for it stimulates internal 
commerce when it stimulates the de- 
velopment of resources which could 
have no valu: if not exchanged for 
other products, and it aids foreign 
commerce when it enables a coun- 
try, through the competition and in- 
creased skill of its people, to pro- 
duce commodities so cheaply that 
other countries will be induced to 
purchase them. It is the policy of 
patriotism, of progress, of civiliza- 
tion—a policy that defends the weak 
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against the strong and stands reso- 
lutely for one’s own against all as- 
sailants. 

In the early days of the Republic 
the principle of protection was fully 
recognized. All the great men who 
aided in securing our political inde- 
pendence were _ protectionists — 
Washington, Adams, Jefferson, 
Madison, Hamilton, Franklin, and 
others. The first petition presented 
to the First Congress in March, 
1789, before Washington’s inau- 
curation, emanated from over 
seven hundred mechanics and other 
citizens of “the town of Balti- 
more,’ who prayed that Congress 
would render the country “independ- 
ent in fact as well as in name” by 
imposing protective duties on for- 
eign manufactures. Other petitions 
of like character were presented 
from citizens of Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Charleston, and other 
places. Within two days after the 
Presidential vote was counted Mr. 
Madison introduced in the House of 
Representatives a bill embodying 
the views of the petitioners. That 
bill became a law; it was our first 
protective tariff; and it was the first 
act of general legislation passed 
under the Constitution of the United 
States. As stated in its preamble it 
was enacted “for the support of the 
Government, for the discharge of 
the debts of the United States, and 
the encouragement and protection 
of manufactures.”” It became a law 
on the fourth day of July, 1789 (sig- 
nificant date), by the signature of 
Washington. About two years 
afterwards, on December 5, 1791, 
Alexander Hamilton, the Secretary 
of the Treasury, presented to Con- 
gress a plea for protection to Ameri- 
can industry which is yet regarded 
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as the most statesmanlike paper that 
ever emanated from the Treasury 
Department. The recommendations 
contained in that celebrated report 
were approved in various tariff acts 
without serious dissent down to 
1816, when the opponents of protec- 
tion gained some advantages. 


INSURGENTS PLAN TARIFF 
WAR. 





From‘the New York Times, Independent Dem. 


When the correspondent of The 
Chicago Tribune at Des Moines the 
other day asked Senators Cummins 
and Dolliver whether they were go- 
ing to consent to be read out of the 
Republican party, Senator Dolliver 
replied rather tartly for him: 

It all depends on what you call the 
Republican party. It depends on 
whether the Republican party consists 
of the people or a sub-committee of the 
Senate. If it is the latter, we can’t be 
read out of the party, for we never were 
in it. 

These words indicate a somewhat 
different view of the immediate and 
ultimate situation from that which 
Mr. Taft has taken. It has been 
tacitly assumed by the President that 
the action of Congress on tariff re- 
vision was the action of the party, 
binding on its loyal members, and 
substantially conclusive. He has 
also implied that former Republicans 
who did not like the action of Con- 
gress and would not accept it as a 
finality must seek refuge in the ranks 
of the opposition. Evidently Sen- 
ator Dolliver looks at matters in a 
wholly different manner. He inti- 
mates that the controlling body in 
recent legislation was a sub-com- 
mittee of the Senate, to which he 
and those who believe and act with 
him did not belong and to which 
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they are in no wise bound to submit. 
Of course the ready answer to this 
view is that the sub-committee of the 
Senate was supported by the great 
body of senators and representatives 
of the Republican party, and that 
this support commits the party. But 
there is an equally ready and perti- 
nent rejoinder to this plea. The 
senators and representatives who 
supported the revision upward vio- 
lated the pledges and defeated the 
professed aims of the Republican 
party in its national convention. As 
between this treachery and the loy- 
alty of the so-called insurgents to 
the party faith, there can be but one 
complete arbitrament, that of the 
party itself. 

This is what the insurgents pro- 
pose to seek. Senator Cummins an- 
nounces: 


There will be no change in my posi- 
tion—no recession from the attitude I 
among others took during the tariff 
debates. The fight will go on, and, if 
anything, it probably will be a broader 
and hotter fight in the future. I have 
found no reason to change my conyic- 
tion that the present tariff law is not a 
genuine revision downward and that it 
far from complies with the promise of 
the Republican party to reduce the rates 
to a figure that would cover only the 
difference in the cost of production at 
home and abroad and a reasonable 
profit to the manufacturer. 


Now, Senator Cummins will not 
content himself with this simple an- 
nouncement of difference from the 
President. He is preparing to enter 
on a sustained campaign of speaking 
in the Middle West, in which he will 
carry before the people the proofs 
that have convinced him that the 
tariff revision was dictated by the 
great interests protected by the high 
rates. Nor does this campaign lack 
an objective of a practical sort. The 
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Tribune reports that on the day Mr. 
Taft spoke in Des Moines to a large 
but chilly crowd the chief topic of 
discussion among the Republicans 
gathered for the occasion was the 
probability that in 1912 lowa would 
present Senator Cummins as a can- 
didate for the presidential nomina- 
tion, and would expect the support 
of the Middle West. That means 
that the advocates of real tariff re- 
form propose to carry their contest 
to the party, that they will not go 
over to the Democrats and leave the 
field to the stand-patters, but will 
strive for victory within the party. 
They will have a clear issue. Last 
year the party declared for a revi- 
sion according to plain principles in- 
volving substantial reduction. Has 
it got it? That is an issue not of 
opinion but of fact, and the facts are 
not on the side of the President. 


——— 


RAW MATERIALS. 





From a Speech of Hon. A. R. Johnson of Ohio, in 
the House of Representatives. 


The Century Dictionary defines 
raw material as follows: ‘“Unmanu- 
factured material—material for fabri- 
cation, etc. Thus, wool is raw ma- 
terial for yarn, yarn for cloth. [ron 
ore, raw material for pig iron, and 
pig iron for cast iron.’ Another 
definition is: ‘Existing in the state 
of natural growth or formation, etc.” 
Another is: “A substance in the 
natural or unwrought state, not yet 
subject to any progress, etc.” 

Applying these definitions as to 
what raw material is, as well as tak- 
ing a common-sense view of it, I 
claim that there is no such thing as 
raw material after there has been 
bestowed upon it the time, labor, 
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and attention of the American work- 
man. 

Now, from the moment the la- 
borer has changed Nature’s produc- 
tion irom the condition in which 
Nature left it, or after the use of 
American-made machinery,  con- 
trolled by the American laborer, has 
converted it into a merchantable 
article, then it becomes a finished 
product of the laborer, ready to be 
used in or to become an integral 
part of something, or as a help to 
bring something else into a mer- 
chantable form. 

It was claimed by some that iron 
ore was a raw material. Iron ore 
always has been an important indus- 
try to the United States. It is taken 
from the natural deposit by labor of 
the hand, and by operation of Amer- 
ican-made machinery, controlled by 
American labor, or by either or both, 
and the moment that it is taken from 
the mine it is recognized and known 
in the business world over as a com- 
pleted, merchantable article. 

Everything that the laborer has to 
do to produce it has been done. It 
has been taken and placed at the 
disposal of purchasers by laborers; 
it is the completed article of the la- 
borer. It is one of the great grow- 
ing industries of the United States. 
It has been dutiable since the forma- 
tion of our Government. There 
never was a revenue law passed by 
any party that did not place a duty 
upon iron ore.... 

Pig iron, manufactured by the 
smelting of iron ore, limestone, by 
the use of coke and coal, each being 
necessary and integral parts in the 
production of iron, and these ingre- 
dients being brought from the nat- 
ural condition by the use of labor 
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and machinery assembled by the 
means provided by transportation 
companies and the labor incident 
thereto, placed in the furnace and 
there smelted into a substance that 
comes out into an article that is 
commercially known everywhere as 
“pig iron.” In this crude form it is 
of no practical use, but must be fur- 
ther properly treated by labor in 
other sorts of manufacturing plants, 
and after so manufactured it goes 
into all articles that are manufac- 
tured out of iron or steel. It is a 
finished product the moment it 
leaves the furnace. It is the hardest 
of labor to mine all these ingredi- 
ents, and this labor practically em- 
braces the entire cost of each of the 
ingredients, the only other element 
entering therein being for the roy- 
alty upon the material so mined. 

Therefore 80 per cent. of the cost 
of pig iron is labor. Why then is it 
not the finished product of labor? It 
is labor in the mine for ore, it is 
labor in the mine for limestone, it is 
labor in the mine for coal, it is labor 
that transports the coal to the cok- 
ing ovens, it is labor that handles 
the coal for conversion into coke 
and thereafter handles the coke that 
plays its part in converting the iron 
ore into iron; it is labor in assem- 
bling all these different materials to 
be used in the production of iron, 
as well as labor in loading and un- 
loading of such materials; it is labor 
in depositing same in furnaces; it is 
labor in breaking the redhot iron up, 
handling it, and getting it ready for 
shipment to be converted into some- 
tinng else: '\.)) 2); 

Nature placed coal beneath our 
valleys, as well as our hills and 
mountains, and it can only be 
reached by shaft or drift. It is labor 
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that drives the drift or cuts down the 
shaft; it is the hardest sort of labor, 
whether mined by pick or machinery. 
The pick, propelled by the muscles 
of the honest laborer, directed and 
placed by the skilled eye of the 
American miner, or mined by Amer- 
ican-made machinery, and operated 
by the American freeman, such only 
as the United States produces, 
brings from the earth the coal in 
condition ready to be loaded into 
smaller cars, then hauled or dumped 
into railroad cars or barges as 
means of transportation; and it is 


used in this condition and form as 


labor has produced and brought it 
forth. It is then the finished product 
not only of the miner, but the pro- 
ducer; not only because of the labor 
that is bestowed upon it in the proc- 
ess of mining and placing it upon the 
market, but also by reason of the 
large expense of the operator in pro- 
curing and placing the machinery, 
equipment of the plant, all of which, 
in connection with labor, turns out 
an article to be used only in that 
form. It is in the grate; it is in the 
furnace; it is under the boiler; it is 
everywhere the same as it came from 
the mine. 

Coal has always been dutiable 
since the birth of our Government. 
It has borne its share of expense (if 
it is a tax) to the Government and 
it has always had the protection to 
American labor in larger or lesser 
amounts. . 

Another of the materials referred 
to as “raw material” is lumber, and 
we must measure it like other manu- 
factured products—find out how it is 
produced, the cost of production, 
and the form it is left in, to ascertain 
whether or not it is raw material. 

It is labor that cuts down the tree, 
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that propels the crosscut saw which 
produces the log at the length de- 
sired; it is labor that handles these 
logs, whether it be by teams, tram- 
roads, or machinery, and that hauls 
the same to the place to be cut into 
such dimensions, thicknesses, and 
lengths as desired or ordered; it is 
labor that directs the saw through 
the timber; it is labor that offbears 
and piles the lumber, and in this con- 
dition the lumber is a commercial 
product and known as a “merchant- 
able article” the world over. 

It is true it can be converted into 
many forms thereafter; the inch 
board of the cherry tree, containing 
a few feet, may be veneered over 
more than I1oo feet, polished and fin- 
ished into the finest of furniture, yet 
it is no nearer a finished product to 
the commercial world at the time the 
furniture man completes that partic- 
ular piece of furniture than it was 
when the inch board left the original 
Sawai gprs 

Will the reducing of the tariff 
lower the price of lumber? Not in 
the least. Even if you should admit 
lumber free from Canada, it would 

simply increase the price of stump- 
age in Canada, and not lower the 
price of any lumber in the United 
States unless it be that lower grade 
of lumber which the Canadians have 
not been shipping into our country 
by reason of the tariff of $2 per thou- 
sand. They can ship in the higher 
erades of lumber, and by reason of 
their price of labor, etc., afford to 
pay the duty, but they cannot afford 
to do the same upon the lower 
grades of lumber. I do not think it 
would conserve our forests and 
lengthen out our timber supply to 
put lumber free; it would do away 
with our revenues, and in neither 
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event would it affect what is known 
as the “lumber trust’ of this country. 

What I have said has been upon 
articles as some term “raw ma- 
terial,’ and what I am urging and 
trying to get at is this: That there 
is no such thing as raw material after 
the labor and skill of man has been 
applied, or caused to be applied, 
thereto, or the muscles of labor ex- 
erted, which has brought the produc- 
tion of nature into a condition where 
it is a merchantable article. It is 
then the finished product the world 
over, 


OBITUARY. 





James INGRAM, agent of the Washing- 
ton Mills, Lawrence, died September 30, 
aged 47 years, from the effects of an 
operation. He was born in England, 
and all his early associations were with 
the textile industry. He became con- 
nected with the Washington Mills in 
1884, and in 1891 he was advanced to the 
position of superintendent of the cloth 
manufacturing department. When the 
American Woolen Co. was formed, he 
became agent, and at one time also had 
the supervision of the Riverside Mills of 
Providence. Coupled with his business 
ability, and success, Mr. Ingram enjoyed 
a large degree of personal popularity. 
He was a long time member of the 
Home Market Club. 


Insurgent Cummins glorified his bolt 
of the party Tariff bill, while Insurgent 
Dolliver hardly referred to his state of 
rebellion. It is evident that Insurgent 
Dolliver is not yet addicted and used to 
bolting, while Insurgent Cummins be- 
gan that way over twenty years ago 
when he bolted the regular Republican 
party ticket because there was some- 
thing about liquors in it he did not like. 
—Cedar Rapids Republican. 





Germany does not like the Tariff bill. 
and that is one of the best evidences 
that it has real merit—Norwich Bul- 
letin. 
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RHE BREESE INCOME TAN: 


Burdensome, Socialistic, and Becoming Unpopular.—Article by Sir Guildsford Molesworth, 
Citing Many British Authorities. 


INTRODUCTION. 





It is common to hear remarks like 
this: “The income tax works well in 
Great Britain; why would it not 
work equally well here?’ 

It does not work well there and a 
great and growing opposition to it 
has arisen in recent years. It is not 
only burdensome upon productive 
capital, but it encourages the expen- 
diture of large sums for objects of a 
socialistic character, like old age 
pensions, which are not pensions on 
account of public service, but are in 
the nature of poor relief, of which 
one effect is to put a premium on 
lifelong idleness or inefficiency or 
profligacy. 

The British income tax amounts 
to nearly £20,000,000 a year, or in our 
currency approximately $100,000,- 
000. It is the largest source of Brit- 
ish revenue except customs and ex- 
cise and the tendency has been to in- 
crease it, because the large portion 
of the population which is exempt 
has a voting power that often con- 
trols parliament. 

Now that an amendment to the 
United States constitution, to au- 
thorize the laying of a federal in- 
come tax, is pending and about to 
be voted upon by the several States, 
some of which already have income 
taxes, it is worth while to see how 
the best economists and statesmen 
of Great Britain regard their tax. 
The following article by Sir Guilford 
Molesworth was contributed to the 


London Standard March 21, 1907, 
and was published in America in the 
July) po07,)Protectionistiiys bne 
reader will see that Sir Guilford 
gives not only his own opinions, but 
those of many other Britons of more 
than national fame. 

As Great Britain has free trade, 
the argument there favors the intro- 
duction of protective duties to re- 
place the income tax. As the United 
States has protective duties, natur- 
ally the argument here is to preserve 
them and not allow them to be dis- 
placed by an income tax. 

Sir Guilford’s article follows in 
full: 


The Income-tax is a burden for which 
there is absolutely no necessity—it is 
one that should never be used as a part 
of the permanent revenue of a country, 
but should be held in reserve against 
any great national emergency. It is es- 
sentially a war tax, to be abolished as 
soon as the emergency may have passed 
away. It is the height of folly to draw 
upon our reserves in time of peace, 
leaving no reserve upon which we can 
draw in any national emergency. It is 
the resource of an incompetent or un- 
scrupulous minister for raising revenue, 
and it encourages political extravagance. 
It is of all taxes the most unjust, un- 
equal and mischievous. In its direct ac- 
tion it falls with undue severity on some 
classes and with unreasonable lightness 
on others. In its indirect action it is 
detrimental to national wealth, it tends 
to drive away capital, and has a perni- 
cious effect upon our industries. It 
taxes the employers of labor, and indi- 
rectly bears heavily on our working 
classes in reduction of wages and short 
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employment. It is, to use the words of 
Mr. Gladstone, “A dangerous tax— 
vexatious to trade and industry, and, on 
a scale far exceeding all other taxes put 
together, a demoralizing tax.” It ought 
to be abolished, or, at all events, reduced 
to reasonable limits. Financially, there 
should be no difficulty in doing this by 
the substitution of indirect instead of 
direct taxation. The taxation of arti- 
cles of luxury generally consumed would 
bring in a large revenue and scarcely be 
felt, and in that case the burden of tax- 
ation would fall exclusively on the 
wealthy. 

Moreover, the Income-tax is opposed 
to the principles of political economy. 
An eminent French economist, discrim- 
inating between true and false political 
economy, has stated that “The false 
economist only takes account of the im- 
mediate and visible effect, while a true 
economist considers not only the results 
that may be apparent at first sight, but 
also those which it is necessary to fore- 
see.” And he added that “it almost al- 
ways happens that when direct results 
are apparently favorable, the ultimate 
consequences are disastrous.” 

In no section of political economy is 
the justice of this remark more appar- 
ent than in the incidence of taxation. It 
seldom occurs to our politicians or 
statesmen to look far beneath the sur- 
face, or to consider anything beyond the 
superficial aspect of any question. Pro- 
fessor Foxwell has rightly said: “The 
incidence of taxation is one of the most 
difficult problems of political economy;” 
and Sidgwick, perhaps one of the more 
eminent of our modern economists, 
points out that the burden of taxes sel- 
dom remains where it is first imposed. 


Starving Industry. 


fohn Stuart Mill, in discussing the 
income-tax, says, “This tax, while ap- 
parently the most just of all modes of 
raising the revenue, is in effect more 
unjust than many others which are 
prima facie more objectionable,” and he 
added, “this consideration would lead us 
to concur in the opinion which, until 
quite lately, has usually prevailed, that 
direct taxes on income should be re- 
served for an extraordinary resource for 
great national emergencies, in which the 
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necessity of a large additional revenue 
overrules all objections.” He also 
pointed out that the real effect of a tax 
on profits is to diminish the capital and 
production of a nation, and he added, 
“A tax on profits is thus in a state of 
capital and accumulation like that in 
England extremely detrimental to the 
national wealth.” Now the income-tax 
is essentially a tax on capital and profit. 

Herbert Spencer has pointed out that, 
“Among the costs of production have to 
be reckoned taxes general and local; if, 
as in our large towns, local rates now 
amount to one-third of the rental or 
more; if the employer has to pay this 
not only on his private dwelling, but on 
his business premises, factories, ware- 
houses and the like, it results that the 
interest on his capital must be dimin- 
ished by that amount, or the amount 
must be taken from the wages fund, 
partly one and partly the other. If 
capital not getting adequate interest 
flows elsewhere and leaves labor unem- 
ployed, then it is manifest that the 
choice for the artisan under such condi- 
tions lies between diminished amount of 
work or diminished rate of payment 
for it.” 

Lecky has also pointed out that, 
“Graduated taxation, if it be excessive 
or frequently raised, is inevitably drawn 
from capital; it discourages its accumu- 
lation, it produces insecurity which is 
fatal to its stability, and it is certain to 
drive great masses of it to other lands.” 
He also says, “No truth in political 
economy is more certain than that a 
heavy taxation of capital, which starves 
industry and employment, will fall most 
heavily on the poor.” 

Turgot, the eminent Finance Minister 
of France, has defined taxation as “the 
art of plucking the goose without mak- 
ing it cry out.” The direct burden of 
the income-tax falls on the shoulders of 
a patient, law-abiding class that does 
not cry out under the process of pluck- 
ing, but the tax is inefficient, because it 
fails to fulfil its intended object of help- 
ing the working classes, whereas, indi- 
rectly, it bears more heavily upon them 
than on any other class. The artisan 
goose is not only plucked, but is having 
its skin taken off. Goose as it is, it feels 
sore, but does not realize the cause of 
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its excoriation, and is apt to turn in 
blind fury on its suffering fellow goose, 
the overtaxed employer of labor, who, 
in consequence of its plucking, is unable 
to afford higher wages or better em- 
ployment. The artisan fails to recog- 
nize the fact that the interests of capital 
and labor are inseparable, and that it is 
to his advantage that there should be 
as many employers as possible to com- 
pete for his labor. There is much truth 
in the old saying that when employment 
runs after labor, prices rise, but when 
labor runs after employment, prices fall. 


Incidence of the Tax. 


Macleod, in his Economics, asked the 
question, “If a man has not wealth him- 
self, but only his labor to sell, what is 
most to his advantage? Why, of course, 
that there should be as many rich men 
as possible to compete for his labor. 
Nothing can be more fatal than the cry 
against capital, so often and so unthink- 
ingly uttered.” 

It is a prevalent fallacy to suppose 
that the income-tax bears only on the 
rich, for, taking income in the ordinary 
sense in which it is used, namely, em- 
ployment under Schedules D and E, the 
report of the Inland Revenue Commis- 
sioners shows that, for one person 
whose income exceeds £700 a year 
there are thirty whose incomes are un- 
der that amount, so that in this portion 
of the income-tax the burden falls 
chiefly on people who are struggling 
hard to keep their heads above water, 
weighed down as they are already by 
intolerable imperial and local taxation 
and by the misappropriation of funds 
by municipal and other public bodies. 
But besides these the greatest portion 
of the income-tax falls on the employ- 
ers of labor, and consequently in an in- 
direct manner on the working classes 
and the poor. For example, under 
Schedule D, railways, canals, mines, 
gasworks, ironworks, and other indus- 
tries are assessed on a gross income of 
about £78,000,000, tending to increase 
the cost of transport and production. 
About £200,000,000 on private indus- 
tries, business and trade. More than 
£50,000,000 on land, tending to increase 
the ruin of agriculture and to drive the 
agricultural laborers to swell the ranks 
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of the unemployed. Nearly £200,000,- 
000 on houses and buildings, tending to 
raise rents which are already far too 
high. 

Sir Stafford Northcote has shown that 
the income-tax is mischievous in induc- 
ing political laxity and extravagance, 
and he said, “If we maintain the income- 
tax as a permanent tax, we are tempted 
to spend whatever it is pleasant to 
spend, and to take off whatever it is 
pleasant to take off.” He added that, by 
shifting indirect taxes to the income- 
tax, “You have in the past been toler- 
ably free in admitting new items of ex- 
penditure and very liberal in striking 
off taxes, but the consequence has been 
that a large number of sources of rev- 
enue have been brought down to a 
dangerously low ebb.” 

The income-tax was introduced into 
England in 1799 by Pitt as a temporary 
war tax, but was repealed in 1816 by a 
vote which defeated the Government. 
Alison, commenting on this matter, 
said: “A greater error in finance was 
never committed than the introduction 
of the income-tax without any gradua- 
tion but that arising from the amount 
of revenue to correct its manifold ine- 
qualities. In appearance the most equal, 
such a tax is in reality the most unequal 
of burdens, because it assesses at the 
same rate many classes whose resources 
are widely different. The landed pro- 
prietor, whose estate is worth thirty 
years’ purchase of the rental at which it 
is assessed—the fundholder whose stock 
is worth twenty or twenty-five of the 
same annual rate—the merchant whose 
profits one year may be swallowed up 
by the losses of the next—the profes- 
sional man whose present income is not 
worth five years’ purchase—the young 
annuitant whose chance of life is as 
twenty and the aged spinster in whom 
it is not worth two, all are assessed at 
the same annual rate.” The tax, in con- 
sequence, falls with excessive and undue 
severity on one class, and with un- 
reasonable lightness on others. 


IT. 


In the first part of this article it has 
been shown that the income-tax is of all 
taxes the most unjust, unequal, and mis- 
chievous—that it is prejudicial to trade 
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and industry—that it fails in its in- 
tended object of relieving the poor and 
taxing the wealthy—that in its direct 
action it bears most heavily on the mid- 
dle classes, already overburdened with 
crushing taxation—that in its indirect 
action it falls heavily upon the indus- 
trial classes and the poor—that it ought 
to be reserved for a war tax, to be abol- 
ished as soon as the contingency has 
passed—that it is a burden for which 
there is absolutely no necessity, and that 
there would be no difficulty in raising 
the required revenue by taxing articles 
of luxury generally consumed, so as to 
shift the burden of taxation to the 
shoulders of the wealthy. 

Hume’s view of taxation was as fol- 
lows: “The best taxes are such as are 
levied on consumption, especially those 
of luxury, because such taxes are least 
felt by the people. They seem in some 
measure voluntary, since a man can 
choose how far he can use a commodity 
which is taxed. They are paid gradu- 
ally and insensibly, they naturally pro- 
duce sobriety and frugality if judiciously 
imposed, and, being confounded with the 
natural price of a commodity, they are 
scarcely perceived by the consumer.” 

A graduated income-tax “voted by the 
many and falling on the few,” was con- 
demned by the Supreme Court of the 
United States as contrary to the consti- 
tution of that country, and a violation of 
the liberty of the subject. 

Mr. Gladstone denounced the income- 
tax in unmeasured terms as “being on a 
scale far exceeding all other taxes put 
together, a demoralizing tax and a dan- 
gerous tax, vexatious to trade and in- 
dustry.” It was introduced by him as a 
war tax, which he said “could not be 
retained as permanent and ordinary 
finance of the country,” and he pledged 
himself to the reduction of it from 7d. 
to 6d. after two years, then to 3d. after 
two years more, and finally to abolish 
it altogether after the expiration of 
three years. And when in opposition 
he vehemently urged the Government 
then in power to adhere to the pledges 
which he had given when in office, and 
he protested indignantly that “to break 
an engagement of such deliberation and 
such solemnity would be a fresh blow to 
the confidence of the people in their 
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representative institutions, and a fresh 
incentive to dangerous innovators.” 


Unnecessary Tax. 


Senior, in his Political Economy, has 
denounced unnecessary taxes as “a 
fraud and a robbery”—and the income- 
tax is essentially an unnecessary tax. 
Sir Robert Giffen, the Statistician of the 
Board of Trade, and a strenuous up- 
holder of Free Trade policy, wrote in 
January, 1902, as follows: “The ques- 
tion of new taxes must be faced when 
a large revenue is required; recourse 
must be had to indirect rather than 
direct taxation. Pound for pound that 
is raised, direct taxes bite more severely 
than indirect, which are hardly felt at 
all when placed on a few articles of lux- 
ury generally consumed. ... The aim 
should be, I believe, to relieve the in- 
come-tax. There should be no real 
dificulty in providing the necessary 
taxes. We have only to go back to a 
date just before those wanton sacrifices 
of indirect revenue began which have 
landed us in our present difficulties. 
That date is prior to the Gladstone 
Government of 1869-74, since which 
time many remissions of indirect taxes 
have been received with absolute cold- 
ness by the taxpayers. No taxpayer 
that one ever heard of recognized him- 
self as better off by the repeal of a shill- 
ing a quarter on grain. What is neces- 
sary in order that the country’s finances 
may have indispensable strength is sub- 
stantially to undo the remissions of the 
indirect taxation which have taken place 
since 1874, or shortly before that date— 
the time of Mr. Gladstone’s famous pro- 
posal to abolish income-tax.” The 
Times, commenting on this letter, said: 
“The restoration of Is. a quarter on 
corn which was wantonly flung away 
by Mr. Lowe’s economic pedantry 
would not be felt in the price of bread, 
and might probably be doubled without 
becoming perceptible.” This forecast of 
the Times has been justified by subse- 
quent events. The duty of about Is. per 
quarter was shortly afterwards imposed, 
with the result that, in spite of the un- 
scrupulous attempt of political agitators 
to raise the price of bread, the price of 
wheat fell, and it was only after this 
useful tax had been again wantonly 
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flung away by Mr. Ritchie’s economic 
pedantry that the price of wheat rose. 
A good source of revenue has thus been 
foolishly sacrificed, and the burden of 
taxation which was then borne by the 
foreigner has been transferred to the 
British taxpayer without a single corre- 
sponding advantage. 

Again, the income-tax bears unfairly 
upon our Colonies and dependencies. It 
is impossible for those who have not 
resided abroad to realize the burden 
under which British subjects suffer, and 
from which the foreigner residing in 
those parts is exempt unless he has a 
house of business in Great Britain. And 
after securing new markets at great cost 
of blood and treasure, we foolishly allow 
the foreigner to reap the benefit at our 
expense and to our detriment. 

At the fourth Congress of the Cham- 
bers of Commerce of the Empire, the 
following resolution was passed: “That 
it is inequitable that income-tax should 
be paid on profits made in any British 
Colony or possession upon which in- 
come-tax has been paid in such colony 
or possession. It is equally inequitable 
that income-tax shall be paid in any 
British Colony or possession on profits 
made in the United Kingdom.” 


Why Rome Declined. 


In November, I902, a _ bitter cry 
against the double income-tax arose in 
India in the shape of a petition to Lord 
Curzon from the whole of the mercan- 
tile and trading community in Calcutta, 
protesting against the injustice of a 
double income-tax being levied, and 
pointing out the injury it had done “in 
discouraging capitalists from investing 
in India and checking the supply to 
India of British capital which is so much 
needed for the development of the 
country.” 

It would be well if our politicians 
would consider the lessons which his- 
tory affords on the question of direct 
taxation. During the past half century 
England has adopted a policy similar to 
that which led to the downfall of the 
Roman Empire, a policy of direct taxes 
and a contracted currency, combined 
with a dependence on foreign nations 
for the supply of food. In this respect 
there is a striking parallel between Brit- 
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ain at the present day and Rome at the 
time of the Emperors. Both these 
countries in the height of their wealth, 
splendor and luxury, with extended em- 
pire in all parts of the world, both de- 
pendent upon foreign nations for the 
supply of food, both with their agricul- 
ture ruined and their stalwart race of 
yeomen disappearing, both increasing 
their taxation to an intolerable extent, 
both having substituted direct for in- 
direct taxation, both in apparent wealth, 
splendor and luxury, with a deadly 
canker at the heart. In the case of 
Rome, the fertile Campagna, formerly 
the granary of Italy, had lapsed into 
coarse, weedy pasture; its drainage neg- 
lected, its rank, unconsumed vegetation 
decaying and forming a hotbed of fever, 
leaving nothing but the ruin of magnifi- 
cent aqueducts and buildings to testify 
to its former wealth and prosperity. 

In the case of England, the rich 
wheat-growing district of Essex, for- 
merly the granary of England, has been 
reduced to utter ruin. Mr. Pringle, the 
Land Commissioner, reported to the 
Royal Commission on the Depression 
of Agriculture in 1894: “The acreage 
abandoned in despair is steadily increas- 
ing, and in a few years, unless some 
change takes place, whole parishes will 
be out of cultivation. Farmhouses, 
farm buildings, laborers’ cottages, are 
becoming ruins, and all this within easy 
distance of London. The most con- 
gested districts in Ireland afford no 
more alarming spectacle.” The evi- 
dence given before the Royal Commis- 
sions of 1879, 1885 and 1897 shows that 
in many cases rent had for many years 
been paid out of capital, that capital had 
been gradually exhausted, lands seri- 
ously deteriorated and become foul, 
drainage neglected, property constantly 
changing hands, farmers in debt, free- 
holds heavily mortgaged, mortgagor 
and mortgagee alike ruined. 

The Roman people, in the days of the 
Emperors, had evidently raised the cry 
of the big and little loaf, and Rome, like 
England, had foolishly become depend- 
ent on foreign nations for the supply of 
food. In vain Tacitus warned the Ro- 
mans of their danger. He said that, 
“Formerly their armies in their distant 
provinces were provisioned from fertile 
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Italy, but now they had preferred to 
exploit Africa and Egypt, and the lives 
of the Roman people were given up to 
the chances of the winds and the 
waves.” Olim Italia legionibus lon- 
ginquas in provincias commeatus porta- 
bat; nec nunc infecunditate laboratur; 
sed Africam potius et Aegyptum exer- 
cemus, navibusque et casibus vita populi 
Romani permissa est.—(Cornelii Taciti, 
Annal, XITI., 43.) 

Other historians have warned us of 
the danger. The eminent historian, Von 
Treitschke, wrote: “Old industries, 
also, require protection against foreign 
competition. In this respect Italy 
teaches us a terrible lesson. If protec- 
tive tariffs against Asiatic and African 
breadstuffs had been introduced in time, 
the old Italian peasantry would have 
been preserved, and the social condi- 
tions would have remained healthy, but 
the Roman traders could import cheap 
grain from Africa without hindrance, 
and the rural industries decayed, the 
rural population disappeared, and the 
Campagna, which surrounds the capital, 
became a vast desert.” Michelet, in his 
“Histoire de France,” states that some- 
times the Emperors, alarmed at the de- 
population, tried to mitigate the loss of 
the farmer and to shield him against 
the landlord. Upon this the proprietor 
exclaimed that he could no longer pay 
the taxes. At other times he strove to 
chain the cultivators to the soil, but 
they became bankrupt or fled, and the 
land became deserted. Gibbon, in his 
“Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire,’ wrote: “Under the Emperors the 
agricultural Roman provinces were in- 
sensibly ruined, and the Government 
was obliged to make a merit of remit- 
ting tribute which its subjects were 
utterly unable to pay. Within sixty 
years of the death of Constantine, ex- 
emption was granted in favor of 350,000 
English acres of desert and uncultivated 
land in the fertile and happy Cam- 
pagna.” As the footsteps of the bar- 
barians had not yet been seen in Italy, 
the cause of this amazing desolation, 
which is recorded in the law, can only 
be ascribed to the administration of the 
Roman Emperors. Again, Gibbon says: 
“Since the age of Tiberius, the decay 
of agriculture has been felt in Italy, and 
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it was a just complaint that the lives of 
the Roman people depended upon the 
accidents of the wind and waves.” 

And in another place, Gibbon also 
said: “The number of citizens still ex- 
ceeded the measure of their subsistence. 
Their precarious food was supplied from 
the harvests of Lydia and Egypt, and 
the frequent occurrence of famine be- 
trays the inattention of the Emperor to 
the wants of a distant province.” Again, 
Sismondi, the Italian historian, wrote in 
his “Essais”’: “Gradually the abandon- 
ment of agriculture extended from one 
district to another. The true country 
of the Romans, Central Italy, had 
hardly achieved the conquest of the 
globe, when it found itself without an 
agricultural population. In the prov- 
inces, peasantry were no longer to be 
found to recruit the legions, nor corn- 
fields to nourish them.” Ancient Greece 
seems to have suffered from the same 
cause, for Michelet wrote: “In the 
latter stages of the Empire, Greece was 
supported almost entirely by corn raised 
in the plains of Poland.” 


The Alternative. 


In conclusion, it may be said that 
there would be no difficulty in providing 
the revenue necessary if we had re- 
course to indirect, rather than direct 
taxation; by import duties on articles of 
luxury in general use. Such a mode of 
taxation would fall exclusively upon the 
rich, and it might be carried to any ex- 
tent, without injustice, because it would 
rest with the individual to determine to 
what extent he might be taxed. A duty 
on such goods would not only bring in 
a large revenue, but it would prove a 
great boon to our industries, it would 
stimulate home produce, give employ- 
ment to our artisans, and the duty would 
probably be paid partly, if not wholly, 
by the foreigner. | 

In fact, as Sir Robert Giffen has said, 
we have only to go back to a date just 
before those wanton sacrifices of indi- 
rect revenue began which have landed 
us in our present difficulties, and sub- 
stantially to undo those remissions of 
direct taxation which have taken place 
since 1874, or shortly before that time, 
the time of Mr. Gladstone’s famous pro- 
posal to abolish the income-tax. 
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At present, the foreign importer uses 
our markets freely, but he contributes 


nothing towards the relief of that crush-’ 


ing burden of taxation which places 
British subjects in a position of serious 
disadvantage when competing with him. 

There is no reason why we should not 
revert to that policy, under which much 
of our revenue was paid by the for- 
eigner—a policy that has been adopted 
by every civilized nation except Great 
Britain. 





GOOD TEXTILE SCHOOL 
WORK. 





From the Fall River Herald. 


The opening of the season’s work 
at the Textile School with a class of 
between 800 and goo, shows a great 
amount of interest in this practical 
educational institution. It gives out 
the impression at first hand, that the 
results of the past have been far 
more valuable than the award of the 
diplomas. For some time after the 
school was first operated, the scoff- 
ers were perhaps nearly as numerous 
as were those who went out of their 
way to say a good word for the 
school. This attitude was more or 
less natural in a community of ex- 
tremely busy mill workers where 
there had been no thought given to 
theoretical training other than that 
received by home study. The pos- 
sibilities of advancement by the 
homely phrase, “book learning,” 
were as a result sidetracked and it is 
just likely enough that such would 
be the case today were it not pos- 
sible to obtain a first-class education 
along manufacturing lines which 
combines the practical side as well as 
the theoretical. One great advan- 
tage gained by these classes is the 
spirit of emulation to excel over the 
other fellow. The nightly discus- 
sions and problems give the boy of 
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humble circumstances a real healthy 
glimpse of college life. They give 
him new aspirations to carry back to 
his daily work. Just as likely they 
not only make his grind at the loom 
or carding machine seem easier, but 
also give him clearer ideas about the 
machinery not under his supervision. 
In a word he becomes a bigger, 
brainier and broader-minded work- 
man. The Textile School is doing 
this in the only way possible. It is 
filling another want that has been 
apparent for some years by bringing 
rapidly to the front a class of well 
equipped young men who desire to 
specialize along diversified lines. 
Some men are born colorists, artists 
in a practical sense. Some ambi- 
tions are given every opportunity at 
the school and added to the design- 
ing classes make a composite picture 
that is worth more money to the city 
than almost any other institution 
that could be thought of. If the in- 
structors have been complimented 
in the past for their work, they will 
with a continuance of the same 
painstaking care merit even higher 
praise in the future. They are carry- 
ing along the banner that is in- 
scribed independence. 


HAMLIN’S HARD TASK. 





From the Springfield Union, Rep. 

All in all Mr. Hamlin does not warm 
up to the income tax as one might ex- 
pect a Cleveland Democrat to do, so he 
turns to that time-honored issue, the 
tariff, and tells the Democratic party to 
make it the paramount issue of the 
forthcoming canvass for the governor- 
ship. 

The tariff question may not have been 
settled right, but Mr. Hamlin forgets 
that in the making of what he calls a 
bad tariff taw the Democratic party 
played an important part. In neither 
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the House nor the Senate was there 
anything like effective opposition to the 
tariff program of the party in power. 
The tariff for revenue Democrats were 
not at any time in evidence. Even free 
raw materials, which Mr. Hamlin says 
is good Democratic doctrine, was repu- 
diated by no less a Democrat than 
Senator Bailey of Texas. Almost with- 
out exception the Democrats lined up 
with the Republicans for protection, and 
they insisted that the protection should 
be adequate. 

Senator Tillman wanted to tax tea 
that the tea growers of South Carolina 
might be protected. Senator Fletcher 
of Florida insisted on a prohibitive duty 
on pineapples that an important indus- 
try of his State might be conserved. 
Senator Simmons of North Carolina 
was firm for a substantial tariff on lum- 
ber in the interest of Southeren hard- 
pine and other woods, Senetor Bailey 
was in favor of keeping the duty on 
hides because he knew what the ranch- 
men of Texas thought of it. Senators 
Johnston and Bankhead of Alabama 
would not listen for a moment to free 
coal and free iron ore, in which prod- 
ucts their State is deeply interested. 

Yet Mr. Hamlin talks about the wick- 
edness of the Republican tariff! He has 
his nerve with him, as the saying is. 

If any State of the Union shouid be 
satisfied with the tariff law enacted by 
the Republican party, with the able as- 
sistance of the Democrats, Massachu- 
setts is that State. Its senators and rep- 
resentatives, acting in behalf of the in- 
dustrial interests of the State, got about 
all that they went after. So far as any 
tariff bill can promote prosperity, the 
Payne bill will promote the prosperity 
of Massachusetts. With mills running 
on full time and enlarging their estab- 
lishments, with employment for every- 
body at good wages, Mr. Hamlin will 
have some difficulty, we think, in awak- 
ening a great deal of enthusiasm for his 
tariff issue. Prices may be high, the 
cost of living may be way up, but Mas- 
sachusetts probably prefers these in- 
evitable consequences of prosperity to 
the conditions that obtained under the 
“ideal” tariff enacted by the Cleveland 
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school of Democrats, of which Mr. 
Hamlin is still a member in good stand- 
ing. 


THE EFFECT. OF . FREE GHIBES: 
From the Houston (Texas) Post, 

If it be true, as the manufacturers 
have so often alleged, that the beef trust 
controls the American hide output, the 
tendency of foreigners to advance prices 
to a point where two-thirds of the an- 
ticipated saving will be absorbed by 
them, may enable the beef packers to do 
one of two things. They can either hold 
the domestic supply intact and force 
the manufacturers to pay the usual 
price or they can embark in leather 
manufacturing themselves and make 
things lively for the industry as it ex- 
ists today. 

All this is problematical, however. 
The ultimate result of free hides is apt 
to be a move on the part of the trust 
to force lower prices upon the cattle 
raisers and the maintaining of the pres- 
ent scale of prices by the manufacturers 
of leather products. Thus the cattle 
raiser and the users of leather products 
will get the worst of it, the Government 
will lose a snug sum of revenue and the 
trusts will flourish as usual. 


AS TO TARIFF TROUBLES. 
From Fibre and Fabric. 

There may be tariff troubles ahead of 
us, but any publication which is need- 
lessly seeking to keep the matter agi- 
tated is not friendly to American indus- 
trial development. What our industries 
are asking for now is to be let alone, to 
be allowed to go on and do business 
without being irritated or annoyed by a 
continuous parading of alleged possibili- 
ties of future trouble. 

There never was and there never will 
be an absolutely perfect tariff. Under 
the new act, which is an improvement 
over the Dingley tariff, American indus- 
tries generally are bound to prosper, 
and especially the textile industry. 
Questions regarding tariff administra- 
tion are sure to come up. When they 
do, they will be solved. But it is time 
enough to cross the bridge when we 
get to it. 
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Powe AGITATION: 


Sat Down Upon By Men Now in Authority and Abandoned or Repudiated By Its 
Alleged Sponsor. 


Late in October a New York 
special to a Washington newspaper 
represented that Mr. H.'E. Miles of 
the National Association of Manu- 
facturers had come from somewhat 
extensive travels through the West 
and confessed himself ‘‘amazed at 
the widespread bitterness against the 
new tariff laws,’ and he was reported 
as saying “the sentiment for still fur- 
ther tariff legislation is so strong 
that the organization with which I 
am connected has finally been pre- 
vailed upon to make a careful inves- 
tigation of the situation with a view 
to deciding upon what course shall 
be followed in the near future.” 

The dispatch further said: “Mr. 
Miles is authority for the statement 
the fight is on again and he is backed 
up in his assertion by numerous 
business men right here in New 
York and by the National Grange. 
It begins to look then as though 
Congress will have tariff agitation on 
its hands for some time to come.” 

The Secretary of the Home Mar- 
ket Club isswed a circular, calling 
attention to the foregoing and some 


other information calculated to dis- 
turb industrial peace, and asked ad- 
vice from the friends of protection 
what course to pursue. Evidently 
others also were disturbed and no- 
body more than the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, which Mr. 
Miles had long represented as chair- 
man of its tariff committee. 

On the goth of November Presi- 
dent Kirby of that association and 
D. A. Tompkins, chairman of its 
“tariff commission committee” issued 
a circular, denying that the associa- 
tion “is planning a campaign of agi- 
tation for further tariff revision,” and 
saying that such action had not been 
“authoritatively considered or even 
suggested.” 

The next day, Nov. 10, Mr. Miles 
was in Boston, and he sent to the 
Secretary of the Home Market Club 
the following statement: 


The interview quoted by you in con- 
nection with your circular letter, asking 
your members for advice, is not au- 
thentic and a thorough surprise to me 
as to its expressions. 

I am not located in New York. I am 
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not associated with any organization of 
importers. I do not happen to know 
any considerable number of importers. 

I am not in favor of another and im- 
mediate general revision of the tariff. 

I have some hope that this country 
may never have another revision in the 
sense that the Dingley and the Payne 
enactments were revisions. 

I am for a Tariff Commission which 
shall ascertain the facts, for the use of 
Congress and the Executive, and of the 
revision of a schedule at a time, or any 
other revision required by the facts as 
to time or nature, with no prejudgments. 

I sympathize with the statement of 
Mr. Arthur Wheelock, one of your 
directors, in answer to your inquiry. 

If he is right let the facts be known. 
And whatever the facts, let them deter- 
mine, with revision in correction of this 
Schedule K, or not, and in one year or 
ten. This schedule, for instance, should 
not, in the name of protection, work de- 
struction to any industry. Nor should 
it remain under suspicion of the Presi- 
dent and the people—not to say also of 
the late revising committees. 

It’s all a question of facts, not of 
dates on a calendar. 


The various officials of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers 
and the reporters who have reported 
or misreported them can settle their 
differences among themselves. The 
very existence, however, of a com- 
mittee to promote a tariff commis- 
sion, is a threat of agitation and dis- 
turbance. 

On the very day (Nov. 9) when the 
association issued the statement re- 
pudiating what Mr. Miles had been 
reported as saying in its name or 
behalf, the New York morning pa- 
pers reported a meeting at the rooms 
of the Merchants’ Association of the 
executive committee of the Commit- 
tee of One Hundred appointed by 
the Indianapolis convention to pro- 
mote a tariff commission and stated 
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the attendance as follows: ‘The 
meeting was attended by H. E. Miles 
of Racine, Wis. (chairman); John 
Kirby, Jr., of Dayton, O.; W. A. 
Harris of Lawrence, Kans.; Henry 
B.. Towne of New ‘York ity: 
Charles M. Jarvis of New Britain, 
Conn., and S. C. Mead, secretary 
pro tem.” 

The committee approved the pres- 
ent Tariff Board, so far as it goes, 
and expressed the hope and belief 
that it would lead to a commission 
with full power: “to investigate all 
tariff matters and report to Congress 
and the President from time to 
time.” 

Perhaps such reporting would not 
result in constant or frequent tariff 
agitation, but business would rather 
not take the chances. 

Taking all the foregoing facts to- 
gether, one thing stands out prom- 
inently, and that is the opposition of 
the people to an early reopening of 
the tariff and the recognition of the 
fact by the agitators. Those who 
are disappointed in their own indus- 
tries must necessarily see the hope- 
lessness of any proposed change at 
present, and if agitation continues 
(as of course it will, for there is a 
big importing interest and a free 
trade cult in this country) it will be 
for the purpose of building up preju- 
dice against protection in general, or 
against duties that are high enough 
to protect, so that when the next 
revision is made it will produce a 
lower tariff. 

If any of the tariff commission 
men are good, uncompromising pro- 
tectionists, they are playing with 
edged tools and are in the company 
of free traders. 
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THE RESULTS OF ADEQUATE 
PROTECTION. 





From a Recent Address of Charles Heber Clark. — 

The assertions made by the op- 
ponents of Protection virtually 
amount to this: That the manufac- 
turers are given by the Tariff law a 
license to rob the people precisely as 
the tavern keeper is given a license 
to make them drunk. 

The fact is that a manufacturer 
says, in effect, to the Government: 
If you will give my operatives by law 
just a small part of the Protection 
that nature gives to blacksmiths, 
builders, editors and bank clerks, I 
will employ hundreds of thousands 
of them at good wages; I will con- 
sume the raw material produced at 
home; I will put millions of money 
into circulation. 

And what will I get out of it? I 
will simply get a reasonable proht— 
not one dollar more than my rival 
gets in Free/Trade England or in 
any other part of Europe. 

The big fortunes of this country 
were not made in manufactures, but 
in finance, railroads and real estate, 
Rockefeller is a manufacturer, to be 
sure, and so was Carnegie; but one 
made his money by conspiracy with 
the railroads, and the other by dex- 
terous manipulation of great proper- 
ties. 

The Government must have large 
revenue, and the easiest way to get 
it is by indirect means—that is, 
through taxation of imports. This 
method has had the continuous sanc- 
tion, not only of the American peo- 
ple, but of those of every land under 
the sun except England. There 
must indeed be something in the 
system to commend it strongly to 
public approval. 
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Nobody can prove the case, but [ 
am confident that Tariff Protection 
has never cost the American people 
a dollar. Home competition keeps 
down prices. But to this is added 
the sharpest kind of foreign compe- 
tition. Always it presses severely on 
the American market, the foreigner 
usually taking the duty from the 
price in his eagerness to sell here. 

Count the savings from this 
source, and the wonderful improve- 
ment in machinery which would not 
have been possible had we remained 
an agricultural country, and it will 
appear that we buy manufactured ar- 
ticles more cheaply than would have 
been possible without the Tariff. 
The duty on wool, by encouraging 
the sheep industry and the produc- 
tion of mutton, has kept down the 
cost of flesh food and probably saved 
the people more money than all the 
wool duties that have been paid. 

Complaint is made that prices 
generally are higher now than in the 
recent past, and that the Tariff is 
responsible for the advance. I ex- 
press the opinion that the existing 
higher prices, whatever they are, are 
due to the stupendous increase of 
gold production, which has cheap- 
ened the purchasing power of stand- 
ard money. In 1896 the annual gold 
product was $202,000,000. In 1907 
it was $410,000,000. In 1880 the 
gold in circulation was. $225,000,000. 
In 1908 it was $613,000,000. 

The charge is made that the peo- 
ple are continuously robbed by Pro- 
tected manufacturers. In 88 years 
22,000,000 immigrants have come 
here, a multitude equal to the entire 
population of the United States in 
1850. 

Why did they come and why do 
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they continue to come at the rate of 
a million a year? To be robbed? 

If the masses have long been the 
victims of rapacious plunderers the 
plunderers must have the booty by 
this time and the victims must be 
stripped almost naked. How shall 
we get at the exact facts? By look- 
ing at the savings banks, where the 
man who toils puts a part of his sur- 
plus earnings. What do the savings 
banks say? 

In 1880 the deposits were $819,- 
000,000. 

In 1908 the deposits were $3,500,- 
000,000. 

This does not look much like rob- 
bery, does it? Meantime, note that 
the savings banks in Free-Trade 
Great Britain hold only $265,000,000, 
and that the British Government has 
to give old age pensions to keep 
aged work people from starving to 
death. Which system is to be pre- 
ferred? 

But it is said that the Tariff nur- 
tures trusts. How about the Theatre 
Trust and the Express Company 
Trust and the Telegraph Trust? 
Where does the Tariff touch them? 

The United States Steel Corpora- 
tion keeps prices down instead of 
forcing them up. There are more 
iron and steel mills outside that trust 
than in it. Any man may start one 
if he wishes to. His worst enemy 
will be the low prices, not the high 
prices, of his great competitors. 

The Tariff, in fact, has nothing at 
all to do with the formation of trusts. 

I assert, without fear of successful 
contradiction, that there is not a 
menacing trust in this land that does 
not owe its existence solely to the 
wicked connivance of transportation 
companies. It is the rogues in the 
railroad offices, and not the Tariff, 
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that have enabled these great com- 
binations to rob and oppress the 
people. 


THE NEW TARIFF. 





Some Extracts from the Speeches of 
Congressman John W. Weeks in 
the Late Campaign. 





From his Speech at Young’s Hotet. 

“T want to say that no tariff bill 
that was ever passed would meet the 
wishes of all the people or of any one 
person who knew anything about it. 
The Payne tariff bill, which has been 
passed, is, in my judgment, the best 
tariff bill that has ever been passed 
in this country. It has brought the 
Dingley tariff down to date. 

“T want to leave that part of the 
subject for a moment and take up a 
criticism or two that I have noticed 
in the press made by the Democratic 
candidate for lieutenant governor 
and the Democratic congressman 
from this state. 

“One criticism has been made by 
my friend, Andrew J. Peters, who is 
representing a Republican district, 
which would undoubtedly be repre- 
sented by a Republican today if its 
organization had not been disrupted 
and the district debauched by the 
present Democratic candidate for 
lieutenant governor. 

“Mr. Peters made the statement at 
Lowell that the cost of the raw ma- 
terials which went into the mills at 
Lowell had increased in value from 
$20,279,444 in 1900 to $26,910,790 in 
1905, or 32.7 ‘per cent., while the 
value of her manufactured products 
during the same period had in- 
creased from $41,202,984 to $46,879,- 
212, or only 13.8 per cent. 

“One-half of the raw material that 
goes into the Lowell mills, or which 
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governs their industry, is material on 
which there has never been any duty, 
on which there is no duty now, and 
on which there was no attempt to 
put any duty except in this last con- 
egress on materials produced in 
Democratic states, which attempt 
was made by Democratic congress- 
men, 

“Of the other half, at least one- 
Guarter is included in the class on 
which there is not and never has 
been any duty, and the other quarter 
concerns materials on which the duty 
has been substantially decreased by 
this congress, such as wool, coal and 
iron, indicating that the tariff has 
practically nothing to do with the in- 
crease in the cost of raw materials.” 





From his Speech in Boston, October 27. 

“The duty on flour is exactly what 
it has been since 1897, and it is not 
changed in the Payne bill. The duty 
on wheat is the same that it was 
under the Dingley bill. Therefore, 
the increase in the cost of flour can- 
not, in any sense, be charged to the 
tariff. The duty on beans has not 
been changed from the duty imposed 
in the Dingley bill. The duty on 
corn meal has been reduced 3 9/10 
per cent. from the Dingley rates, it 
now being forty cents on a hundred 
pounds. 

The meat products referred to in 
the advertisement have been reduced 
from the Dingley rates from 25 per 
cent. to 33 1/3 per cent., as follows: 
Bacon has been reduced 20 per cent., 
beef has been reduced 25 per cent., 
veal has been reduced 25 per cent., 
lamb has been reduced 25 per cent., 
pork has been reduced 25 per cent., 
lard has been reduced 25 per cent., 
tallow has been reduced 33 1/3 per 
cent. Nota single meat product has 
been raised, and cabbage, which is 
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referred to in this advertisement, has 
also been reduced 33 1/3 per cent. 
Dairy products have not been 
changed. Bituminous coal has been 
reduced 33 per cent. There is not 
now, and never has been, any duty 
on anthracite coal, the coal the 
householder uses. Wood and man- 
ufactures of wood coming under that 
schedule have been almost invariably 
reduced, lumber being reduced from 
$2 to $1.25 a thousand. The price of 
gas is constantly decreasing. The 
user of gas in Boston and in most 
other places in Massachusetts is pur- 
chasing gas at the lowest price at 
which it has ever been sold. 

“Hides have been put on the free 
list and the duty on shoes reduced 
60 per cent., the duty having been 25 
per cent. under the Dingley bill, 10 
per cent. under the Payne bill. The 
duties on woolens, worsteds and 
wool are substantially those which 
have existed for the last twelve 
years. 

“The duties on cotton goods, ex- 
cept in certain fine grades, have not 
been changed. Of the fine grades 
we have been importing between 
$75,000,000 and $80,000,000 annually. 
The duty has been increased on these 
goods in the Payne bill, the result 
being that contracts have been made 
for new plants in Massachusetts to 
manufacture them aggregating to 
cost $10,000,000. If when a person 
pays more for cotton goods than 
heretofore he will consider the price 
of cotton, the price of labor and the 
hours of labor, rather than the tariff, 
he will find the correct solution for 
his difficulty. During the last twelve 
years cotton has averaged to sell at 
about ten cents a pound—rather less 
than more. It has soldas low as five 
cents a pound. It is now selling at 
between fourteen and fifteen cents, 
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or 50 per cent. above the average 
price, and the most casual investiga- 
tion will show any consumer oi cot- 
ton goods that the manufacturer un- 
der present conditions is not making 
an unreasonable profit. In this con- 
nection it should be stated that there 
is not and never has been any duty 
on cotton.” 





From his Speech at Weymouth. 

“The average man does not look 
beyond his own personal income or 
expenditures or prejudices when he 
takes a position on the tariff. He 
knows that he pays more for many 
articles in the United States than he 
would have to pay if he lived in some 
other country, and whether that ne- 
cessity is based on the question of 
supply and demand, or whether due 
to the tariff or to some other cause, 
does not enter into his calculations. 
As a matter of fact, the probabilities 
are that supply and demand govern 
prices in nine cases where the tariff 
affects them in one. 

“The fact is, protection is a na- 
tional policy. If it is justified, the 
average person should be better off, 
materially speaking, than is the same 
person in other countries. It is not 
a question of his paying more for the 
necessities and luxuries which he 
uses, but whether, after paying for 
them, he has a larger balance left 
than would be the case elsewhere. 

“When this question is applied to 
labor we may naturally ask: Is labor 
better off in the United States than 
elsewhere? Of course no one can 
answer that question specifically, be- 
cause there may be instances where 
a man might be better off in some 
other country; but, generally speak- 
ing, it must be answered affirma- 
tively, for we are receiving some- 
thing like 1,000,000 immigrants an- 
nually. 
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“They almost entirely belong to 
the laboring classes. If they did not 
know that conditions were better 
here than abroad they would not go 
to the expense of transferring their 
homes. 

“Pretty nearly the safest guide we 
have in Massachusetts to the condi- 
tion of the average person is the say- 
ings bank deposits in the State. Out 
of a population of 3,000,000 there are 
about 2,000,000 accounts in savings 
banks. They have, during the last 
ten or twelve years, increased at 
leaps and bounds, and even during 
periods of depression these deposits 
have somewhat increased. 

“During the past year, in which 
time business has been somewhat 
better, these deposits have very ma- 
terially increased, but the reports are 
not at hand, as they are not made 
until October 31. They will, how- 
ever, undoubtedly show an increase 
equal to the average for the past ten 
years, basing this opinion on the de- 
posits in individual banks in Boston. 

“The maximum amount which can 
be carried in any one account is 
$1,600. The average deposit is about 
$350. We, therefore, naturally con- 
clude that the laboring man in Mas- 
sachusetts is relatively prosperous; 
that our business conditions and tar- 
iff policy are such that they not only 
provide for him a comfortable living, 
but enable him to make material sav- 
ings annually.” 





Extract from the Speech of Senator 
Lodge in Boston, Cctober 30. 


“Now, as to the industries. Mas- 
sachusetts exists by her industries. 
She has a greater variety than any 
state except New York and New 
Jersey. In 1907 the value of her in- 
dustrial products was $1,300,000,000, 
and even in the dull year of 1908 
they were valued at $1,172,000,000. 
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The wage-earners employed in 1907 
numbered 539,000; in 1908, 480,000. 
That means at least a million and a 
half, one-half our population, directly 
dependent on the wages earned in 
our industries. Indirectly the pros- 
perity of the entire state rests upon 
them. 

“Let me call your attention to 
some of the smaller industries, set- 
ting aside the boot and shoe indus- 
try and the textiles. There is Attle- 
boro, which exists on the jewelry in- 
dustry; Leominster, on celluloid; 
Waltham, very largely on watches; 
Southbridge, on optical instruments. 
Combs are made in Newburyport; 
furniture in Gardner and Wakefield; 
emery wheels and wire in Worcester. 
Provincetown and Gloucester are de- 
pendent on the fisheries; Holyoke 
and Springfield, Fitchburg and Dal- 
ton and other cities and towns lock 
to the manufacture of fine paper for 
a large part of their prosperity. 
Hats are made in Fall River. 

“I might go on with this list, and 
long before I had completed I should 
have named an industry for nearly 
every town in the state, and your 
patience would have been exhausted. 
But all these industries by which our 
working people live had to be 
guarded and watched over by your 
representatives and senators. So far 
as I know, none of them has suffered 
by unwise reductions of rates. 

“Then, in addition, there is the 
great boot and shoe industry and the 
textiles. The boot and shoe and tan- 
ning industries, I think, are satisfied, 
having secured free hides and a re- 
duced but sufficient protection on 
their products. Cotton comes next, 
with nearly 100,000 wage-earners, 
300,000 to 400,000 people dependent 
upon them. We have been criticised 
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about the cotton schedule. The re- 
adjustment of this schedule was one 


of the best things in the tariff. With 


changed conditions and decisions of 
the courts, the Dingley schedule had 
been thrown into confusion. High- 
priced goods were coming in at a 
low rate and low-priced goods at a 
high rate. 

“Without changing the average ad 
valorem, we arranged the schedule 
so as to make goods pay according 
to their quality. The effect will be 
to increase the manufacture of fine 
goods in Massachusetts. I think 
that is a good thing to have done. I 
think it will help the state and the 
people. 

“An especial attack has been made 
on the wool schedule. I should have 
liked to have made some changes in 
this schedule; I should have liked to 
have taken the duty off carpet wools 
and reduced it on tops and noils, but 
the wool schedule represents the in- 
terests of West and East, of the wool 
growers and the manufacturers. If 
we had entered on serious changes 
the conflict of interests would very 
probably have resulted in the de- 
struction of the schedule and in the 
failure to pass a tariff. That was a 
responsibility which we were unwill- 
ing to take. 

“They gave us free wool and a re- 
duction of duties on woolens in 1894 
and closed pretty nearly every 
woolen factory in Massachusetts. 
That was a result which we did not 
wish to see repeated. There are 
41,000 wage-earners employed in our 
worsted and woolen mills, and when 
my colleague and I were called upon 
to deal with the wool schedule we 
thought of them first. We could not 
do what we wanted in regard to the 
woolen schedule, but we did the best 
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that was practicable to guard the in- 
terests of that great body of wage- 
earners. 

“T cannot go into more details. 
We have revised the tariff and given 
the country a good law. We do not 
want to throw business into confu- 
sion or stagnation by entering at 
once on another revision. In due 
time this tariff will be revised as its 
predecessor was, and, I hope, still 
further improved, but what business 
wants now is a period of rest and 
certainty. It was the protracted tar- 
iff agitation which followed Cleve- 
eland’s message in 1887 which was 
the principal cause of the panic and 
disaster of 1893. The country has 
again entered on prosperity. Let us 
give it a chance and not introduce 
the great element of uncertainty 
which a tariff agitation always brings. 

“As far as the tariff is concerned, 
let us have a period of business rest. 
Senator Cummins of Iowa, who re- 
fused to vote for the tariff, said that 
it was a bad tariff, but infinitely bet- 
ter than any the Demcorats could 
make. I think it a very good tariff, 
-and beneficial to the country and to 
Massachusetts, but I agree with Sen- 
ator Cummins that it is better than 
any the Democrats could make; and 
if you do not keep this tariff, you wili 
nave first a paralyzing period of agi- 
tation and uncertainty, and then an- 
other Democratic monstrosity like 
that of 1894. 

“Do not be misled by the cry 
about high prices High prices are 
not made by the tariff If they were 
they would be easily dealt with. The 
world’s prices have been advancing 
for the past 15 years. Study Sauer- 
beck’s tables in the London Times, 
and you will find that with a few ex- 
ceptions, like sugar, where there is 


anywhere else. 
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overproduction, all the world’s prices 


have been advancing, partly from in- 


creased demand, largely from the in- 
creased production of gold, which 
means a cheapening of gold and a 
corresponding increase in everything 
measured by or bought with gold. 

“Fuel and food staples are com- 
paratively cheaper here than any- 
where; they are not affected by the 
tariff, but they have advanced just 
the same because the world’s price 
has advanced. In manufactured ar- 
ticles some are cheaper here than 
abroad because inventive skill and 
domestic competition have brought 
them down. Other articles made 
here cost more than elsewhere be- 
cause the labor costs more, and just 
there is the whode tariff question. 

“If you destroy the protective du- 
ties, as the Democratic party in this 
state proposes, you must either stop 
making the protected articles, which 
means throwing thousands out 
of employment, or you must bring 
your wages to the foreign level. 
There is no other place where a re- 
duction can be made except on 
wages. Capital will not be invested 
without a fair return. 

‘Leather, cotton and most of the 
essential materials are as cheap here 
as anywhere, and they, too, represent 
labor. Therefore, if you take off 
duties on these manufactured arti- 
cles that means and can only mean 
that wages must come down. To 
that we Republicans are opposed. 
Why do immigrants come here? 
Because they make more money and, 
despite high prices, live better than 
Why are the Chi- 
nese excluded and why do all our 
labor unions demand the further ex- 
clusion of all Asiatics? Because 
they rightly fear the competition oi 
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that cheap labor. There is no differ- 
ence between that labor in human 
form and that labor in a bale of 
goods. Repeal your exclusion laws 
and Asiatic labor will rush in. Abol- 
ish your protective duties and all the 
cheap labor of the world will rush in 
in the form of manufactured goods.” 





THE STAKE AND THE BEEF- 
STEAK. 





BY ROLAND RINGWALT. 

Manufacturing industries here, as 
in Great Britain, have grown from 
small household affairs to enormous 
plants. 
been fostered by protective duties, 
and in both countries there have 
been shipping laws to aid the manu- 
facturer. But morally they have 
grown on different lines. The work- 
shops of England are what they are 
because skilled artisans fled from 
continental Europe to save their 
lives. The workshops of the United 
States are what they are because 
skilled artisans left the Old World 
to better their condition. 

In the sixteenth century many 
portions of Europe were subject to 
religious persecution, and thousands 
of expert mechanics fled to England 
because they did not wish to be sent 
to the galleys or to be burned alive. 
The statistics of those days were not 
as accurate as the returns of modern 
bureaus, but there is no doubt that 
Fleming and Dutch hands were of 
great value to their English employ- 


ers. Defoe says: 
“Dutch Walloons, Flemings, Irishmen 
and Scots, 


Vaudois and Voltolins, and Huguenots, 

In good Queen Bess’s charitable reign 

Supplied us with thine hundred thou- 
sand men.” 

Spain paid dearly for the Inquisi- 

tion, and the exodus of skilled work- 


In both countries they have. 
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men from the Spanish Netherlands 
was a defeat less spectacular but per- 
haps not less significant than the de- 
feat of the Armada. In prestige, in 
territory, in military and naval 
strength, Spain was a great power, 
but the Spanish possessions were 
losing and the English ports were 
gaining dexterous workers in brass 
and iron, in wood and cloth, The 
men who knew how to build ships, 
to make guns, to adorn palaces, to 
improve cottages, to supply the 
farmer and the carpenter with better 
tools were leaving the lands wherein 
they might die by fire and seeking 
the land that offered them a refuge. 

Nearly a hundred years after the 
Armada France fell upon the Hu- 
guenots, and they, too, preferred 
liberty to persecution. Skill, experi- 
ence, taste, knowledge, qualities that 
no exchequer can buy and no ukase 
can create were to be found among 
the outcasts. England knew the 
value of these newcomers, and 
France regretted their loss. In 
many a future campaign the fleets 
and armies of England were better 
equipped because of the Huguenot 
blood in the factories and dockyards. 
Much is said of the long train of 
Acts of Parliament all having for 
their object the development of Brit- 
ish shipping and manufactures, but 
the men believed the looms in peace 
are as important as the men behind 
the guns in war. Moral as well as 
legal causes built up England’s in- 
dustries. It was because she wel- 
comed the best artisans of Belgium 
and France that she became “the 
workshop of the world.” 

Our first tariff act bears the date 
of 1789, and by that time burning for 
religion’s sake was rare, and the 
spirit of the age was decidedly coun- 
ter to such practices. But wage- 
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earners soon began to come here 
because they could earn more here 
than in the Old World, and because 
free institutions made it more easy 
to rise. The smith who began as an 
employe might soon have a shop of 
his own, and might see his little boy 
grow up to be a lawyer or a physi- 
cian. Many a cabin boy became a 
captain. Many a mechanic, tiring of 
city life, bought a farm, and died a 
large land owner. Ina short time— 
a marvelously short time it appeared 
to his relatives in the Old World— 
the naturalized citizen was a well-to- 
do resident of some town younger 
than himself, and if he chanced to be 
the first settler he might, like a duke 
or earl, give his name to a thriving 
community. This country, even in 
its most troubled periods, has al- 
ways given to a large number of 
foreign-born workmen better food, 
better clothing, better dwellings and 
larger earnings than they enjoyed 
before their arrival on our shores. 
During the horrors of the war for 
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the Union, European workmen 
steadily flocked into the parts of the 
free labor portion of the country, and 
this influx made it possible for us to 
spare the enormous number of men 
needed for the army. The late 
shrinkage in immigration was only 
temporary, and business activity will 
again draw laborers from the other 
side of the Atlantic. 

A great deal of American states- 
manship has gone into tariff making; 
but no tariff will of itself start a fac- 
tory in motion. Skilful operatives 
from Great Britain, from France, 
from Germany, from the Nether- 
lands and from Italy have come here 
to earn higher wages than Europe 
could pay and to spend a large part 
of their earnings on our soil. The 
persecuted Fleming or Huguenot 
went to England because the wished 
to avoid the stake. The Englishman 
or German came here because he 
wanted to eat beefsteak. In these 
two sentences a great deal of eco- 
nomic history is compressed. 


PROTECTION ENCOURAGES FOREIGN TRADE. 


By Our London Correspondent. 


London, Nov. 1, 1909. 

The Tariff Commission of the 
British Tariff Reform League has 
recently investigated the condition 
of the export trade of the United 
Kingdom, Germany, and the United 
States with a view to showing the 
comparative growth of the export 
trade under the tariff systems of the 
respective countries. The investi- 
gation also deals with the compara- 
tive growth of the trade of these 
countries with groups of protected 
countries and treaty States; also the 


development of the trade of each 
country with British possessions 
since the policy of preference to 
British goods was adopted by the 
British Colonies. 

We have here a definite object 
lesson on the question whether a 
tariff system restricts exports and 
consequently, reduces employment; 
and also whether the result of Free 
Trade is to encourage exports and 
stimulate home industries. 

The report of the Commission 
shows that the annual average in- 
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creases of exports of manufactures 
between 1883-87 and 1903-07 have 
been as follows: | 
United Kingdom .. £80,000,000 or 41% 


RSOTURANY) ees ces £98,000,000 or 102% 
United States .... £94,000,000 or 294% 


Now, if we take the test of excess 
of exports of manufactures over im- 
ports in the same period the in- 
creases have been: 

United Kingdom .. £20,000,000 or 15% 
Germany 2.45... £69,000,000 or 130% 

As regard the United States an 
import excess of £31,000,000 has be- 
come an export excess of £24,000,- 
000. 
Whatever else these figures indi- 
cate they do very clearly show that 
tariffs have not kept back the prog- 
ress of the United States and Ger- 
many as exporters; they do indeed 
indicate that Britain under Free 
Trade is lagging woefully behind the 
two protective nations. 

It is contended by Free Traders 
that-England has nothing to gain by 
entering into commercial treaties 
with other nations, because every 
advantage possessed by other coun- 
tries is secured to us by the “most- 
favored-nation” clause. Well, how 
does this assertion stand the test of 
practical experience. The facts re- 
lating to the exports of manufac- 
tures from each country to identical 
protected markets in Europe, be- 
tween 1895 and 1907, are as follows: 


Exports Increased by 


United Kingdom .. £29,000,000 or 37% 
Germany ook Vs £64,500,000 or 112% 
United States .... £33,000,000 or 330% 


If we exclude the trade with Ger- 
many and the United States in order 
to measure the exports of manu- 
factures to identical protected for- 
eign markets, namely, France, Aus- 
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Spain, Portugal, Russia, Holland 
and Belgium, the increases have 
been: 

Exports Increased by 
United: Kingdom iu juwe, £17,000,000 
Germany? cagceiia se oey wea uinnG £ 53,000,000 
United: Statess oo Ri ee sun £23,000,000 


Exports of all goods (manufac- 
tures and all other commodities) to 
the German Treaty States (Austria- 
Hungary, Switzerland, Russia, Bel- 
gium, Italy, Roumania, Servia and 
Greece) increased as follows since 


the Caprivi treaties came _ into 
effect: 

Germany by £49,000,000 or 106% 
Mravncer byte twee £17,250,000 or 46% 


United States by .. £13,000,000 or 108% 
United Kingdom by £12,000,000 or 52% 
The German exports of manufac- 
tures alone to these Treaty States 
have risen in the 17 years from 
£28,000,000 to £70,000,000, or an in- 
crease of more than 150 per cent. 

The plain and unmistakable lesson 
then from these facts is that pro- 
tected countries can penetrate the 
protected markets of the world 
much more readily than a Free 
Trade country; and that the most- 
favored-nation clause is really of 
little effect. During the years 1895 
to 1907 exports from Britain to her 
Colonies increased by 95 per cent.; 
Germany’s increase was at the rate 
of 135 per cent.; and the United 
States’ increase 315 per cent. 

And then, too, we have the objec- 
tion that import duties raise the 
price of imported articles by the 
duty and even more. We have no 
means of judging this in England; 
but if we take the United States we 
find the effect on six industries has 
been as under: 

Carpets :—Output 1861, 


before 
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£883,000; protected in that year. In 
1906, output £33,000,000. Reduction 
in price from 10 to 50 per cent. 

Silks:—Output before 1861, £362,- 
000; protected in that year. In 
1906, output £26,000,000. Reduction 
in price from 5 to 25 per cent. 

Watches:—Output before 1870, 
£564,000; protected in that year. In 
1906, output £2,333,333. Reduction 
duction in price from Io to 50 per 
cent. 

Lace Curtains:—No output before 
1897; protected in that year. Out- 
put now £1,000,000. Reduction in 
price 10 per cent. 

Steel Rails:—Output before 1870, 
30,000 tons; protected in that year. 
Output now 2,200,000 tons. Reduc- 
tion in price, from £26, 8s, 9d a ton 
to £5, 5s. 

Steel Wire Nails:—No output be- 
fore 1883; protected in that year. 
Output now 2,200,000 tons. Reduc- 
tion from 4d to Id a pound. 

These are just a few examples. It 
does not look as if import duties 
have raised prices, but on the con- 
trary have tended to lower them. 

And now what have we before us 
today in England as Free Trade 
finance? We have a Budget in 
which the Prime Minister himself 
stated in Parliament on July Io, 
1909, “there can hardly be said to be 
a single one of the necessaries or 
simple comforts of life which is not 
made to contribute its quota to the 
national revenue.” On the 6th of 
September, 1909, a member of the 
Cabinet said: | “The bulk “of, the 
money to be raised came from the 
working classes and the poorest 
members of the community.” This 
is a sample of Free Trade finance, 
and may appropriately be quoted as 
a warning to Free Traders in 
America. F. C. CHAPPELL. 
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MASSACHUSETTS AND IOWA. 





The big slump in the Republican 
vote in Massachusetts was not all 
due to discontent with the tariff. In 
fact, if there had been no advance ia 
prices, or if the people had not been 
misled to believe that the advance 
was due to the tariff, there would 
have been no more complaint of the 
tariff this year than always follows 
revision and than is to be expected 
in a state where there are large im- 
porting interests and many free 
traders. So far as Massachusetts 
herself is concerned, saner views will 
be reached before there is another 
election. 

The mischief, however, in such a 
lapse as the last is not confined to 
the Commonwealth; the chief dam- 
age is in the effect upon other states. 
Under the head of ‘““No Partnership 
with Massachusetts Wanted,’ the 
Des Moines (Lowa) Capital, an able 
and stalwart protection journal, 
Says: 

There is no doubt but that Massachu- 
setts wants further tariff reform. Mas- 
sachusetts wants free trade with Canada 
in agricultural products. Massachusetts 
is nearer to the grain fields of Canada 
than to the grain fields of lowa. The 
workers in the factories in Massachu- 
setts want cheaper pork, beef, corn, 
wheat, chickens, butter and eggs, and 
they want these products from our 
neighbors over in Canada without pay- 
ing any duty. These are the subjects 
the voters of Massachusetts had in mind 
on Tuesday. They did not have in mind 
lowering the tariff duties on the prod- 
ucts of the cotton and woolen mills in 
Massachusetts. Nor did they have in 
mind taking the duty off boots and 
shoes. Massachusetts knows where she 
is at and she knows how to go after 
things. Massachusetts is willing to com- 
bine with western tariff reformers long 
enough to bring a tariff bill up for de- 
bate, then Massachusetts forgets all 
about her partners in the west, and pro- 
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ceeds to saw wood. We predict here 
and now that if there is another tariff 
agitation, the same will result in free 
trade in farm products with Canada. 
The Democrats of the South not exten- 
sively producing food products would 
vote with the Republicans of Massachu- 
setts to take the duty off farm products 
coming from Canada. At the same time 
the Democrats of the South would vote 
with Massachusetts when it came to 
protecting cotton goods. They did it 
the last time. The mountain states of 
the west would vote with Massachusetts 
for free farm products, because they are 
out of the business. They look to their 
mines for their wealth. The next states 
to be touched in the disasters of the 
tariff will be Iowa, Illinois, Nebraska, 
Kansas and Minnesota. These are the 
food producing states. A majority of 
the other states are food consuming 
states. The next tariff combination will 
be against the farmer, and it will come 
about by a combination of natural inter- 
ests—interests that have a common pur- 
pose. It will not matter. If Democrats 
are elected to congress, they will stand 
by local interests. They did so the last 
time. Their past is an indication of their 
future. We say here and now that Iowa 
has nothing to gain and everything to 
lose in any new effort that may be made 
to revise the tariff. 

The farmers of Iowa are masters of 
the situation. They are getting the 
highest prices for their products. They 
are offered the highest prices for their 
farms. They are out of debt. And if 
they are foolishly led into another tariff 
battle, it will be their own fault. But we 
have an idea that the farmers are read- 
ing the market reports more than they 
are reading up on politics. In fact the 
tariff is not a question of politics any 
more. It is a question of locality and of 
individual opinion. 

But we should think that the people 
of the West would be backward about 
going into partnership with Massachu- 
setts. 


Like many speeches made in Con- 
gress, that article was _ evidently 
written for home consumption and 
the object of it was not so much to 
complain of Massachusetts as to 
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show the farmers of Iowa how well 
they are treated by the new tariff 
and how unwise it would be for them 
to join the tariff reformers in Mas- 
sachusetts, who are seeking free food 
and raw materials from Canada. 
Instead of confining this demand, 
however, to the tariff reformers, the 
Iowa newspaper naturally speaks of 
it as the demand of Massachusetts. 
This shows how dangerous it is for 
Massachusetts protectionists to neg- 
lect their duty and allow the elec- 
tions to be carried, or almost carried, 
by the Democrats and their allies. 
It simply gives encouragement to 
the Cummins and La Follette in- 


surgents and disturbers. 


Now we wish our Iowa friends 
would draw a distinction between 
Massachusetts and Eugene N. Foss. 
The latter can buy a part of the state 
but not the whole of it. The Com- 
monwealth is still for protection, by 
a large majority. But the Repub- 
licans made no campaign on that 
question and there was the usual in- 
difference of an off year. Of course 
our tariff reformers, who are always 
alert, took the advantage that was 
offered them, They have no concep- 
tion of the nationality of a tariff, and 
would not hesitate a moment to get 
lowa’s products on the basis of a 
Canadian price. But the Home 
Market Club and the Republican ma- 
jority in this state always has been 
and always will be as fair towards 
Iowa as they wish the tariff to be to- 
wards themselves. 

The needs of some of our indus- 
tries are not sufficiently understood 
in the West and the tariff reformers 
have represented our manufacturers 
as robber barons. The insurgents, 
whether they intend it or not, are 
breeding a monstrous sectionalism, 
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and we pray their opponents, our 
broad-gauge protection friends, not 
to allow local considerations to be- 
tray them into the same danger. 


EXPORTS OF MANUFAC- 
TURES: 





BY WALTER J. BALLARD. 
Commencing with about nineteen 
million dollars in the ten fiscal years, 
1790-1799, and closing with five 
thousand eight hundred and fifty- 
five millions in the ten fiscal years, 
1900-1909, the United States ex- 
ported over twelve billion dollars’ 
worth of its manufactures in the one 
hundred and twenty years, 1790- 
1909. 

Here is the Bureau of Statistics 
(Department of Commerce and 
Labor) record thereof by ten years’ 
periods and the per cent. which 
manufactures formed of our total 
domestic exports in each of those 


periods—quoting round millions 
only for easy reading. 

10 year Manufactures % of 

period. exports. exports 
1790-1799 .. $19,000,000 6.42 
1800-1809 .. 29,000,000 7.87 
1810-1819 .. 31,000,000 6.90 
1820-1829 . 58,000,000 =10.95 
1830-1839 .. 78,000,000 9.42 
1840-1849 . 115,000,000 10.45 
1850-1859 .. 354,000,000 16.54 
1860-1869 . 479,000,000 20.58 
1870-1879 .. 1,079,000,000 = 20.35 
1880-1889 .. 1,500,000,000 20.06 
1890-1899 ..  2,412,000,000 += 25.29 
1900-1909 .. 5,855,000,000 37.66 
Total export $12,009,000,000 26.16 

Total domestic exports, same 


period, $45,906,000,000. 


It will be noted that in the latest 
ten years, 1900-1909, our exports of 
manufactures nearly equaled in 
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value the total for the entire pre- 
ceding 110 years, a period 11 times 
as long. For the last 20 years the 
total is twice as great as for the 
preceding 100 years. 

The share which manufactures 
form of our exports has steadily ad- 
vanced as the years have passed, ris- 
ing from 6 1/2 per cent. in the 1790- 
1799 diecade to 37 2/3 per cent. in 
the 1go0-1909 decade. That good 
result largely tells the story of the 
increasingly enlarging and prosper- 
ous American factory, based upon 
our enormous “widows’ cruse of oil” 
natural resources. 

It is interesting to note the chief 
items comprised in the $1,243,547 
worth of manufactures exported in 
1790, namely: 


Potash, Pearlash, and like 


products Vip a ee $841,000 
Distilled: spirits cae eae 135,000 
Pio A700 ne Be ee 108,000 
Candles 1 4A s: ee oe 45,000 
Carriages) fuk tiee eee 28,000 
Boots and shoes*..,s... 498 11,000 
Bricks yaks a 17,000 


Now see the growth in our export 
of iron and steel products of ail 
kinds: 


1 {8 OMS RUM ue Heer iy | $117,000 
TSAO WARE ye eee 1,000,000 
TESO) een aie ie Coen 2,000,000 
TS6O 4 ine Gia r er ene ae 6,000,000 
Ray (odgiad e ariih Mai vests un ty cu 13,000,000 
TSO BIN aay ite 14,000,000 
TESORO stats gens, Jat hcg Nt ore 25,000,000 
DON Ute SMA hce Niehe he Wy fois 122,000,000 
10s ih oe A A 184,000,000 


To the 1908 total may be properly 
added the $0,000,000 worth of iron 
and steel products sent to Porto 
Rico, Hawaii, and Alaska in that 
year, and not included in the state- 
ment of our foreign commerce, those 
members of our own family, with 
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free access to our markets, in and 
out. From August 5 of this year the 
same will be true of the Philippine 
Islands, whose trade with us has 
hitherto been listed as foreign trade. 

In 1908 fiscal year our exports of 
manufactures totaled a value of 
$750,000,000, of which $368,000,000 
went to Europe; $189,000,000 worth 
to North America (chiefly Canada 
and Mexico); $71,750,000 worth to 
South America; the same amount to 
Asia; $40,000,000 worth to Oceanica, 
and $10,000,000 worth to Africa. 
Europe’s $368,000,000 worth in- 
cluded copper, $97,000,000; mineral 
oil, $55,000,000; iron and steel manu- 
factures, $47,000,000; manufactures 
of wood, $39,000,000; naval stores, 
$17,000,000, and agricultural imple- 
ments, $14,000,000. 

As a manufactures exporting 
proposition the United States is de- 
cidedly a success. 

In passing, attention should be 
given to the striking fact that in 120 
years our total domestic exports 
have brought us very nearly forty-six 
billion dollars of foreign gold, or its 
equivalent. 


THE SPECULATION IN 
COTTON. 





From the Textile Manufacturers’ Journal. 

A prominent cotton operator esti- 
mates that the profits of the Wall 
Street pool which has been bulling 
the cotton market aggregate fully 
$15,000,000. The same authority 
believes that it will be possible for 
this pool to boost prices consider- 
ably above the 17 1/4 cent level 
touched at the height of the Sully 
boom, and that the pool’s profits 
will be enormously larger than 
those shown on paper today. The 
cotton growers and factors of the 
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world who have not yet sold their 
cotton naturally regard the boom 
complacently, but they are the only 
ones directly identified with the pro- 
duction, manufacturing, distribution 
and consumption of cotton that so 
regard the tribute that is being 
levied upon them by these Wall 
Street speculators. 

The cotton manufacturing and 
distributing trade of the world has 
been disorganized for months be- 
cause of the legalized interference of 
these Wall Street speculators with 
the law of supply and demand that 
must ultimately dictate the price of 
cotton, and that would have done so 


- ere this had it not been for this tem- 


porary interference. Meanwhile, 
millions of spindles throughout the 
world are idle, millions of capital 
that would otherwise be financing 
the production of yarn and goods 
are tied up, tens of thousands of 
operatives have had their earning 
capacity curtailed, hundreds of thou- 
sands of workers have been robbed 
of a possible increase in wages, and 
millions of consumers will be forced 
to pay unwarrantedly higher prices 
for cotton goods to swell the profits 
of this speculative pool. The pool’s 
burden rests, not upon capitalists 
who could well afford to bear it, but 
upon mill stockholders, operatives 
and consumers. 

To clear-thinking men it has long 
been apparent that the system and 
laws, which make it possible for a 
few men of large financial resources 
to take advantage of such oppor- 
tunities and disorganize productive 
industry, are vitally wrong. Were 
the speculators to levy the tribute 
directly upon the sufferers the latter 
would demand instant rectification 
of the laws making such acts pos- 
sible. Legitimate speculation is not 
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only necessary but beneficial, and 
either consciously or unconsciously 
is indulged in by every manufac- 
turer and merchant who buys or 
sells for future delivery. Since this 
is so the wiping out of the cotton ex- 
changes would not necessarily elim- 
inate such illegitimate speculation 
as the cotton industry of the world 
is now enduring. Since no other 
practical plan of controlling specula- 
tion is advanced, and since business 
in other important raw materials is 
successfully transacted without the 
medium of exchanges established 
for future trading, it is possible that 
a few more Sully and Patten booms 
and a few more years of depressive 
conditions, will force manufacturers 
and growers to unite, and, with the 
moral support of,the wage earners 
and consumers affected, demand the 
abolition of margin trading in cot- 
ton futures. 


THE INCOME TAX. 





From the San Francisco Chronicle. 


An income tax ought never to be 
levied in any country except as a 
last desperate resort for essential 
revenue in war time. A _ constitu- 
tional amendment authorizing Con- 
gress to levy an income tax in time 
of war, to expire by limitation two 
or three years after the establish- 
ment of peace, probably would not 
be very strongly resisted. When a 
country is at war a government is 
permitted to do many things which 
are forbidden in time of peace, and 
the imposition of an income tax 
might perhaps well be one of them. 
It can be excused, however, only on 
the ground that money is essential, 
and that all other sources of revenue 
are exhausted. 

An income tax is unjust because 
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of the virtual impossibility of its col- 
lection except in so far as it is de- 
rived from salaries, dividends of cor- 
porations, estates in the hands of 
courts or trustees, or other incomes 
which are matters of official record 
or otherwise incapable of conceal- 
ment. To the extent that tax is col- 
lected on an income which can be 
concealed it is a _ discrimination 
against honest men and in favor of 
perjurers. As a tax it has no merit 
whatever, and has no support from 
any quarter as a source of revenue 
in time of peace, except from those 
who have a blind hatred of “wealth” 
and desire to confiscate as much of 
it as can be got hold of, and from 
those who find it an advantage to 
pander to such prejudice. 

Being unjust it is unwise on gen- 
eral principles, for all injustice is un- 
wise. But the general statement 
bears analysis. Most or all the 
countries of Europe have income 
taxes for the same reason that we 
might need one in war time—be- 
cause all other sources of revenue 
are exhausted. Where they are col- 
lected with any approach to uwni- 
formity, as possibly in Germany, it 
is at the cost of arbitrary and never- 
ceasing espionage which would 
drive the American people into re- 


bellion. We do not want such con- 
ditions if we can avoid them. We 
naturally hear most about the 


British income tax, which many of 
our people imagine to be uniformly 
collected, but we have republished 
from the Brooklyn Eagle an article 
which reminds us that Gladstone 
denounced the tax as leading to 
atrocious frauds, and John Stuart 
Mill described it as a burden “falling 
heaviest on the most conscientious.” 
Mr. Gladstone proved the existence 
of frauds by specific instances which 
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came under his observation. In one 
case cited by the Eagle a land owner 
demanded $240,000 for property 
taken for public use based on the in- 
come produced. When the returns 
of the same owner for income tax 
were examined it was discovered 
that upon that basis the property 
was worth only $45,000. We have 
published a dispatch from New 
York which stated that the great 
banks of that city were carrying 
enormous sums of foreign money 
“on deposit” which was really in- 
vested in American securities, upon 
which interest is collected by the 
banks and remitted to the foreign 
owners, who never return it as in- 
come. That cannot be proved, but 
it is notorious that such is the pur- 
pose of the transactions. It does 
not pay any government to tax un- 
justly or so legislate as to promote 
moral rottenness among the people. 

It is not likely that the constitu- 
tional amendment which Congress 
has proposed will be generally op- 
posed on account of its iniquity, be- 
cause that argument will be unpop- 
ular. The main ground of opposi- 
tion will be that it is a source of 
revenue which ought to be leit 
solely at the disposal of the states 
which need it most. Upon that 
ground there will be organized op- 
position to the amendment at the 
third international “Conference on 
State and Local Taxation” which is 
to be held at Louisville. And that is 
good ground for opposition. If the 
states are to retain any share of the 
autonomy which has been assumed 
to be guaranteed to them they must 
offer united resistance to all at- 
tempts of the National Government 
to cut off their sources of revenue. 
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But an income tax is iniquitous by 
whatever authority imposed. 


THE FOOD PROBLEM. 





Fromthe New York Tribune. 

Mr. James J. Hill’s appeal in “The 
World’s Work” for the stopping of 
agricultural waste is one of the most 
timely and pertinent utterances 
which have been made on the whole 
subject of the conservation of our 
natural resources. Not long ago 
there were published statistics show- 
ing that the soils of the old countries 
of the world, or of some of them, 
were not wearing out, but were act- 
ually increasing in productiveness. 
That was reassuring and encourag- 
ing. But nothing would be easier 
than to misinterpret it or to misap- 
ply its teaching. Instead of giving 
a charter for careless and profligate 
expenditure of the resources of fer- 
tility, it presents what should be a 
convincing and constraining object 
lesson in the urgent need of care 
and economy. 

The fact that some European 
lands are far more productive than 
ours and that some lands in our 
New England and Middle States are 
much more productive than the 
prairies and plains of the West is no 
proof that long cultivated fields are 
necessarily or are invariably more 
fertile than the new. Mr. Hill cites 
the instructive contrast between 
France and Spain. Both countries 
have been cultivated for a very long 
time. One of them is exceedingly 
fertile and is rich and prosperous. 
The other is chiefly sterile and is 
poor and unprosperous. It is quite 
true that New England produces 
far more wheat by the acre than any 
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Western state, yet it contains many 
so-called abandoned farms which 
produce little or nothing. The les- 
son, writ large on every field, is this: 
That it is not the length of time dur- 
ing which land has been cultivated, 
but rather the manner in which it 
has been and is cultivated, which de- 
termines its productiveness. 





From the New York Journal of Commerce. 

Mr. Hill says, because of the pro- 
digal and wasteful way in which the 
land is treated: ‘“‘Indolence, bad 
farming methods, greed and the idea 
that it needs no brains to run a 
farm, have prevented agriculture 
from taking its true place in the na- 
tional life and multiplying the value 
of both the soil and its product.” 
The people, he says, “should not be 
proof longer against the progress of 
ideas. The armed fleets of an 
enemy approaching our harbors 
would be no more alarming than the 
relentless advance of a day when we 
shall have neither sufficient food nor 
the means to purchase it for our 
population.” Hiss] Aremedy in nor, 
rather, his preventive, is that which 
we have heard so many times before, 
improved farming and more reason- 
able treatment of the land. He 
would keep the children on the 
farm, educate and train them, but 
above all instill in their minds a deep 
respect for work on the land as an 
honorable and desirable career. He 
would have intensive and scientific 
cultivation on small farms, which 
would immensely increase produc- 
tion per acre, while diminishing its 
cost per bushel or per ton. To pro- 
mote this he would have the Gov- 
ernment build one or two less war- 
ships annually and establish from 
the saving at least a thousand model 
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farms of forty to sixty acres, even- 
tually one in every agricultural 
county, in charge of trained men 
and under the supervision of com- 
petent superintendents. Perhaps 
that is not necessary, but the stim- 
ulus to better farming methods and 
a different disposition of the land is 
greatly needed. 

This is not a subject for alarm as 
for too solemn warning. The prodi- 
gality of the people of this country 
in the treatment of its resources has 
not been unnatural. With the abun- 
dance of land, to be had almost for 
the asking, and the ease with which 
harvests were to be had, almost 
without thought, it was human to 
treat the bounty of nature in a 
prodigal manner. There was the 
temptation to be nomadic, to ex- 
haust the virgin richness of the soil 
and move on; and then, when capi- 
tal accumulated, to take large areas 
and work them with machinery on a 
vast scale. The return in bulk 
rather than per acre was calculated 
upon. The time for lavish and 
heedless methods is passing and 
men must begin to take thought. It 
is not so much preaching and warn- 
ing as economic forces that will pro- 
duce a change. Population grows, 
but land does not expand, and this 
country, like others, will have to 
take account of its resources, its 
conditions and its needs, and adapt 
its methods to changes in these. Our 
people are not more than others 
lacking in intelligence and the sense 
of prudence, but all people have to 
be taught by their necessities rather 
than their instincts. The preaching 
and the warning may be needed to 
awaken attention and_ stimulate 
effort; but this country, as its popu- 
lation grows, will find means of 
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feeding the people and providing for 
their varied wants through a more 
intelligent and careful application of 
labor to its resources. It will not 
be exhausted and left desolate, nor 
will the people starve. 





From the Boston Herald. 

What Mr. Hill says of the nation 
as a whole applies to New England 
as a part. Our cities must continue 
to draw recruits from the country. 
And if that draft is to continue the 
city must send back into the country 
some of its men and women to con- 
serve and utilize the life-giving re- 
sources of nature. New England’s 
city population must be fed. Today 
meats and meat products are high. 
A scarcity of cattle, sheep and hog's 
is alleged as the reason, and not 
without a basis of fact. Back of this 
is the fact that range lands in the 
West are narrowing, that population 
is growing and in face of it the 
sources of supply are decreasing. 
Increase of grain land acreage in the 
West keeps the total crop figures at 
a maximum, but the average rate of 
production per acre is decreasing, 
and when the limit of acreage is 
reached, as it soon will be, there will 
be a scarcity of grain and a conse- 
quent increase in price. Dairy 
products are higher than ever be- 
fore. A trust is held responsible, 
but no trust is mighty enough to 
monopolize the productive powers of 
this country not yet developed, in 
this regard, to a fraction of its 
capacity. 

In this situation New England 
must help itself. It has agricultural 
resources at the doors of its cities, 
undeveloped, neglected and aban- 
doned. New England can raise 
poultry and eggs enough to break 
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the market of the Trust. It can re- 
claim the thousands of abandoned 
pastures and raise cattle enough to 
challenge’ 7 the Packers 2 roast. Tt 
can produce its vegetable food in 
the market gardens at its city doors. 
It can increase the productive 
power of its soil to such extent as to 
double its annual yield of grain. Its 
orchards can supply its own market 
and have a surplus for the rest of the 
world. Its soil is not worn out, but 
is rich. Germany, France and Italy, 
with lesser area, and poorer in the 
resources of the soil, have, by ne- 
cessity, learned the science of inten- 
sive agriculture and achieved a max- 
imum of productive capacity with 
which Americans cannot compare. 
Sometime necessity of increasing 
demand and decreasing supply will 
enforce on America that same les- 
son. 





Secretary Wilson’s Views. 

Some day the steady increase of 
population in the United States is 
bound to overtax the ability of the 
farmer to provide for its sustenance; 
but that day is very remote, accord- 
ing to Secretary Wilson, of the Ag- 
ricultural Department. Nor will it 
be necessary in the immediate fu- 
ture to import grain for bread, not- 
withstanding the doleful predictions 
of some publicists. Everything de- 
pends upon the disposition of the 
American farmer to make the most 
of the resources of his land, and to 
improve his methods of agriculture 
in accordance with the needs of the 
people. 

The Secretary is in an optimistic 
mood just now, and he pointed to 
the figures of the crop production 
within his reach showing that the 
value of the American farmers’ out- 
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put for one single year aggregated 
the enormous total of seven and a 
quarter billion dollars. That was 
for the calendar year 1908, but the 
Secretary was confident that, having 
in mind the higher prices of the 
present, the total for this year would 
certainly be as large or perhaps 
larger. The experts in the Agricul- 
tural Department were at work, he 
said, getting up the data for the 
present year and the result would be 
shown in his annual report this 
winter. 

The prospect for a great increase 
in the production of wheat is excel- 
lent in the opinion of Secretary Wil- 
son and for two reasons, first, the 
greatly enhanced market value of 
that staple would surely tempt the 
American farmers to plant more 
wheat, and second, thanks to the 
discovery of the possibility of grow- 
ing durum wheat in a large part of 
the country hitherto regarded as un- 
available, there would be a great ad- 
dition to the total of the annual 
crop. 





From Washington Correspondents. 

in spite of the declaration that the 
production of foodstuffs is not keep- 
ing pace with the growth of popula- 
tion, the Department of Agriculture 
has issued a statement showing that 
the United States is more than hold- 
ing its own in the task of feeding its 
people. The Bureau of Statistics is 
authority for the declaration that 
during the fiscal year the imports of 
farm products into the United States 
were valued at $540,000,000, which 
was $14,000,000 less than in 1906, 
and $87,000,000 less than in 1907. 
That the American farmer is awak- 
ening to the necessity for closer and 
more extensive cultivation of his 
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land is evidenced by the fact that 
during seven years prior to I909 
more than one-half of the total im- 
ports into the country consisted of 
farm products. In the nine years 
since 1900 much less than one-half 
of the imports have been products of 
the farms. A peculiar feature of the 
report is the fact that with the ex- 
ception of sugar, of which the ex- 
portation from Hawaii increased 
$12,000,000 and from Porto Rico 
$4,000,000, there was no increase in 
agricultural products from any of 
the dependencies of the country. In 
fact there has been a decrease in the 
materials brought here from the na- 
tion’s insular possessions. 

The continued decline in the ex- 
portation of breadstuffs lends inter- 
est to a statement just prepared by 
the Bureau of Statistics of the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor, 
which shows a steady increase in the 
share of the wheat crop of the 
United States consumed at home 
and thus a decline in the quantity 
sent abroad. This falling off in the 
exports of wheat in the face of an 
increased production indicates, of 
course, an increased home consump- 
tion. The Bureau’s figures of con- 
sumption in the United States show 
the average annual consumption for 
the five years ending with 1884 as 
302,000,000 bushels; for the five- 
year period ending with 1889, 322,- 
000,000; for that ending with 18094, 
324,000,000; for the five years end- 
ing with 1899, 341,000,000; for the 
five years ending with 1904, 433,- 
000,000, and for the five years end- 
ing with 1909, 543,000,000 bushels. 
The share of the domestic product 
exported, which average about 33 
per cent. in the five-year periods 
ending with 1884, 1894 and 1899, 
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fell to 30.7 per cent. in the five-year 
period ending with Igo4 and 17.25 


per cent. of the total in the five-year | 


period ending with 1909. The short- 
age which this increased consump- 
tion by the people of the United 
States causes in the supply of wheat 
available for other countries is, ap- 
parently, being met in part by in- 
creased production and _ exporta- 
tions on the part of certain other 
countries, especially Argentina and 
Canada. 





From the National Farmer. 

A continuous period of high 
prices for meats will no doubt have 
one of two consequences. It will 
either put a premium on the grow- 
ing of live stock through the East, 
West and South, or it will have the 
effect of reducing the consumption 
of meats as a component part of the 
food of the people. Hitherto after 
the breaking up of the range system 
of cattle production there has al- 
ways come a period of shortage re- 
corded in higher prices. A newer 
live stock economy has gradually 
come into vogue causing a return to 
lower prices in due time. But with 
rapid strides of population a more 
complete readjustment is again 
necessary. 

Whatever else that change may 
involve it will require that the 
farms of the country incorporate the 
fattening of swine and cattle as a 
larger part of their business. There 
are nearly 7,000,000 farms in the 
United States, and their live stock 
possibilities in the majority of cases 
are barely begun. There is no 
doubt that at a given price the coun- 
try can have all the meat it wants. 
And at the present and prospective 
prices farmers can well afford to de- 
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vote more attention to stock raising. 
They have no occasion to feel ap- 
prehensive that the markets for 
meat will be overstocked in the 
near future, if ever. The country is 
steadily increasing in population and 
the demand for meats is also keep- 
ing pace with the growth of the 
country, 


BUSINESS ON THE INCREASE. 





BY WALTER J. BALLARD. 

Los Angeles Bank clearings last 
week were $13,516,858, an increase 
of $3,645,631 over the same week of 
1908, and of $3,005,883 over the 
same week of 1907. 

It is decided proof that American 
business is on the increase; that im- 
ports of materials for use in Ameri- 
can factories in the eight months 
ended August 31, 1909, reached a 
value of $496,500,000, an increase of 
$172,000,000 over the corresponding 
period of 1908. 

One thousand and seven millions 
of dollars was the total of our bills 
for products and manufactures sent 
abroad in the first eight months of 
this year, an amount sixty millions 
of dollars greater than our imports 
of all kinds, which themselves ex- 
ceeded those of 1908 eight months 
by two hundred and forty-seven mil- 
lion dollars. 

Fifty-nine million dollars’ worth of 
American “manufactures ready for 
consumption” exported in August, 
Ig09, a gain of seven millions over 
August of last year. 

Three thousand million bushels of 
corn this year, worth one thousand 
and five hundred millions of dollars, 
or more than twice as much as in 
1906. Last year the value of our 
farm products was seven thousand 
seven hundred and seventy-eight mil- 
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lions; this year their value will ex- 
ceed eight thousand millions. Sixty 
years ago our farms were worth four 
billions of dollars; now every day the 
farms of this country are worth 
$3,400,000 more than they were the 
day before. 

Eleven million dollars is the value 
this year of the gold output of the 
Tanana Valley, Alaska, alone. This 
is three millions more than last year. 

Increased purchases of American 
goods: 


Hight Months .«« Increase 

1909. wuiege? Over 1908. 
(CATIA. Sera Wala, $120,424,000 $18,350,000 
Mesxieo un t)ic as 34,549,000 3,949,000 
Citta apes wee deta it 30,450,000 3,100,000 
PLA oie Se es 3,116,000 1,106,000 
PAP ea be 12,465,000 1,418,000 
South America 52,756,000 2,345,000 


Now come (October) 7,012 na- 
tional banks, with $963,201,295 capi- 
tal and $676,031,393_ circulation, 
amply secured by the deposit of good 
bonds. The September increase in 
circulation was $3,961,895. 

In a very few hours the public 
bought two million dollars’ worth of 
Oregon Electric Railway five per 
cent. bonds. 

Net income of the Union Pacific 
in 1909 fiscal year $17,739,250, an 
increase of $5,479,498 over that of 
1908. Dun’s Review said last week: 
“Heavy purchases and higher prices 
of pig iron and larger orders for roll- 
ing stock. Reports of railroad earn- 
ings in the first week of October 
show remarkable gains of 12.2 per 
cent. over 1908 and 8.2 per cent. over 
1907. Bank exchanges are equally 
favorable, showing gains of 16.4 per 
cent. Over 1908, and 1.6 per cent. 
over 1906 outside New York, while 
in New York the record is a gain of 
34.7 ‘per cent. over 1908/7 

Bradstreet’s says: “Idle cars are 
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no longer a menace to the country’s 
railway, and in fact the Southwest 
and parts of the Northwest report 
shortage already either in motive 
power or in cars for use in various 
lines. Improvement is the order of 
the day in trade, collections and in- 
dustry.” ) 

Shipments of northern pine in 
1909 eight months were 112,513,432 
feet larger than for the eight months 
of 1908. Hemlock shipments totaled 
207,515,309 feet, an increase of 65,- 
101,600 feet, or 45.5 per cent. 

California shipments of redwood 
from the mills in August were 41,- 
552,501 feet, exceeding estimates and 
by far the largest month’s shipments 
of the year. The total for the nine 
months ended September was 286,- 
839,447 feet, an increase of 1908 nine 
months of 38,437,000 feet. Ship- 
ments to Southern California in 
August, 11,181,950 feet, were nearly 
twice as great as in August, 1908. 
Shipments abroad in August totaled 
7,088,596 feet, the greater part going 
to Australia. Shipments to Great 
Britain this year have been larger 
than for some time, reaching 4,061,- 
815 feet. And all this is but a small 
part of the record of increased 
American business. 





OUR NATIONAL BANKS, 





BY WALTER J. BALLARD. 

The national banking proposition 
of the United States is a very satis- 
factory one. Here we are with 6,998 
national banks in operation—more ~ 
than we ever had before—whose ag- 
gregate capital is $956,017,775, and 
whose outstanding circulation 
amounts to $608,845,474, amply 
secured by good bonds deposited 
with the Treasurer of the United 
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States and by lawful money also de- 
posited with the Treasurer. 
Between March 14, I9g00, 
August 31, 1909, 4,262 banks were 
organized, with $257,553,300 capital. 
By groups of States divisions the 
distribution of these new banks is: 





Groups New Capital. 

of States. Banks. 
Middle Western 

Spe CL ey 1,163 $77,235,500 
Southern States .. 1,048 62,941,500 
Eastern States ... 739 53,521,500 
Western States ... 942 32,150,000 
Facineptates ../... ai 25,158,800 
New England 

SPD Gi eee elute. 4)'<'« 48 5,850,000 
BUAW ATI ek cfs oe, 0 a's 4 600,000 
Barto Rito! 2.6... I 100,000 

PAIGE ides x! «ie 4,262 $257,553,300 


In this additional national banking 
provision the leading States in each 
division (in order as listed) is: 


State. New Banks. Capital. 
PYM EK ee e's 3 ies 235 $16,038,500 
LSS. Se a A413 19,966,000 
Pennsylvania ..... 430 28,787,000 
ChielaWOma foo... oie 314 9,755,000 
MU IRCrE Me ten tie! ay) \'s, aus’ 139 10,717,800 
Massachtisetts  ..... '17 4,075,000 


Thirty-eight years’ growth in na- 
tional bank deposits: 


Fiscal Years. Total Deposits. 


Rr Te Me wears havens ates $542,201,563 
PMU Ha sso 54a) > dhe) 4s 833,701,034 
MORAN Ch sie coe Velie a as 1,521,745,005 
MMM UD FAG) oh en, ar at sh a. 2,458,092,758 
AMOR N hn sche a isi aie. a3 4,374,551,208 


A growth of about goo per cent. 
In the same period the growth in 
national bank capital was: 


BUENA Nase sacl hs ti $427,235,701 
BUM RS «ait ea ale 4 455,909,505 
fa TNO UES AROS 642,073,076 
POOR ke acs ce Peaks 621,530,461 
MORIA elo tala eG oreetarats 919,100,850 
1909 (August 31) .. 956,017,775 


Between January 1, 1879, and Sep- 
tember 1, 1909, the national bank 
note circulation outstanding  in- 


and © 
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creased from $314,339,398 to $698,- 


845,474, an increase of about $384,- 
500,000. 


BUSINESS EXPANSION. 





From the Wali Street Journal. 


Orders received by the United 
States Steel Corporation, in the first 
two weeks of October, were double 
the capacity of the plants. Equip- 
ment companies are swamped with 
orders, manufacturing plants of 
every kind are experiencing trouble 
in keeping up with the demand for 
their product, and general industrial 
conditions are strikingly analogous 
with those which followed the busi- 
ness depressions of 1893 and 1903. 

The United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, in addition to its new Gary 
plant, is building another $10,000,000 
mill at the head of Lake Superior, 
the Bethlehem Steel Co. is planning 
to double the capacity of its struc- 
tural and rail mills and other con- 
cerns are planning expansion on a 
large scale. 

Railroads are placing huge orders 
for new rails and equipment, are pro- 
jecting new extensions and making 
big commitments which will require 
the expenditure of large sums of 
money. 

In view of this increased activity 
with demand greater than the imme- 
diate ability to supply, the thought 
arises, are our people so soon to for- 
get the lessons of adversity? Are 
they again to renew the mistakes 
which led up to the recent panic and 
of those which went before? Are we 
again to run into extravagances, mis- 
calculations and excesses and for the 
time being, absorb too great a pro- 
portion of liquid capital into fixed 
forms of investment? 

The American public has always 
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had a tendency to become indifferent 
to danger and contemptuous of ex- 
perience, confident of its ability to 
overcome every obstacle and extri- 
cate itself from every unfavorable 
situation. But in the midst of re- 
markable prosperity, is it not time 
to reason together that lessons so 
disastrously learned in the past may 
not be lightly forgotten? 

The railroads feel the need of new 
capital in order to handle the de- 
mands of traffic now pressing upon 
them, but bank credits in too great a 
proportion must not be converted 
into new railroads, track, equipment 
and terminals. When the pressing 
needs, the natural aftermath of any 
prolonged business depression, are 
supplied, demand is bound to relax 
again to normal proportions with the 
consequence that real requirements 
will be overestimated. 

As soon as business began to re- 
vive aiter the check of 1903, the same 
old blunders of extravagance, ex- 
cesses and miscalculations were 
made, so that only four years later, 
the country again found itself in the 
throes of another financial panic and 
industrial depression. 

The lessons then forgotten have 
had to be relearned, but the panic of 
1907 would be worth all its cost if it 
had the effect of impressing upon us 
the need of conservatism in business 
expansion. Yet scarcely two years 
have elapsed and we again see evi- 
dences of the old indifference with 
an eagerness to grasp an immediate 
profit and ignore counsels of mod- 
eration. 

By all means let production keep 
pace with the rapid growth of the 
country until it is seen that financial 
credits are approaching overexten- 
sion. But now, when the country’s 
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business is rapidly advancing, is the 
time for a wise forecast of future 
needs and possibilities. Let us recail 
the lessons so dearly learned in the 
past and fix them firmly in our mem- 
ories, lest we forget. 


PROTECTION AND WOOL IN 
CANADA. 





From Industrial Canada. 

We must protest most vigorously 
against the efforts of Canadian 
Farm, a Toronto publication, to 
arouse in the farmers of Canada an 
animosity against manufacturers. 
An article appearing in a recent 
issue, under the heading of “Manu- 
facturers of Woolens,” is so illogical, 
so untruthful and so unfair as 
scarcely to call for comment, nor 
would we take up space in doing so 
were it not that similar statements 
are being continually circulated 
among the farmers, and are stirring 
up a prejudice which is entirely the 
result of misunderstanding. That 
our readers may know what is being 
served up by this example of the 
farming press, we reproduce the par- 
agraph in full: 

Advices from the United States are 
to the effect that the entire wool crop 
of 1909, amounting to some three hun- 
dred million pounds, has already passed 
from the first hands, and that about one- 
half of the 1910 clip has already been 
contracted for on a basis of this sea- 
son’s figures or better. Wool, in the 
United States market, is in a very 
strong position and the same is true of 
almost all other countries but the Do- 
minion of Canada. With us, right at 
the present moment, times are good. 
Skilled and unskilled labor is working 
on full time at good wages. Neverthe- 
less, the Canadian sheep breeder is 
slowly but surely being forced out of 
business. He gets a mere pittance for 
his wool, and no one seems to care 
whether he sells or keeps his clip. 
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Wool practically enters the Dominion of 
Canada free. There is a protective duty 
on manufactures of wool. The Canadian 
manufacturer of woolen goods is se- 
curely entrenched behind a solid tariff 
wall which enables him to buy his raw 
materials very low and sell his manu- 
factured wares at a high figure. He 
plays both ends against the middle—the 
middle in this instance being the con- 
sumer. With antiquated machinery he 
makes a fancy profit. His low prices 
are killing the sheep growing industry. 
Surely here is a case which demands 
immediate investigation by the Federal 
authorities. 

Conditions in the United States 
and Canada are compared, to the 
disadvantage of the latter country. 
Three hundred million pounds of 
wool have been sold in the United 
States for the year 1909, and 
at a good figure. But the 
Canadian sheep breeder is “slowly 
but surely being forced out of 
business.” Quite true. But even 
the editor of Canadian Farm must 
recognize that the demand for wool 
in the United States is great and the 
price is good because through ade- 
quate protection a big manufacturing 
industry in woolens has been called 
into existence, whereas in Canada, 
owing to a lack of that protection, 
the textile industry is comparatively 
small and weak and cannot buy in 
sufficient quantities or steadily 
enough to make sheep breeding a 
lucrative branch of farming. And 
we can prove that statement clearly 
and absolutely by reference to Govy- 
ernment returns. In 1899 there 
were 270 woolen mills in Canada. 
In 1907 the number had declined to 
217. A bulletin issued by the On- 
tario Department of Agriculture 
shows that during the same period 
the number of sheep in that Prov- 
ince alone declined from 1,772,604 to 
1,304,809, a decrease of 467,795, 
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showing conclusively that a depres- 
sion in woolen manufacturing is ac- 
companied by a commensurate de- 
pression in sheep raising. Nor is the 
loss shown merely in the quantity of 
wool produced, but also, and to a 
greater extent, in the price received. 
The following is the price received 
by Canadian farmers for wool at 
various times during the decline of 
woolen manufacturing: 1891, 19.4 
cents; 1896, 18.4 cents; I901, 13.4 
cents; IQOI, 13.4 cents; 1909, 11 1/2 
cents. So that the facts adduced by 
Canadian Farm prove just the Oppo- 
site to what was intended. Of the 
two countries, in which life is lived 
under practically similar conditions, 
the United States and Canada, the 
country which gives the higher pro- 
tection to woolen manufacturers is 
the one in which sheep raising and 
wool growing is carried on the more 
prosperously for the farmer. 





OPPOSED TO TARIFF AGITA- 
TION. 





Important Announcement of National 
Association of Manufacturers. 
New York, Nov. 9, 1909. 
To Members National Association 
of Manufacturers: 

This is to advise you that, for 
reasons unknown, certain published 
statements which are being circu- 
lated, whether maliciously or other- 
wise, to the effect that the National 
Association of Manufacturers is 
planning a campaign of agitation for 
further tariff revision are false and 
without foundation, no such action 
having been authoritatively consid- 
ered or even suggested. 

The question of tariff revision 
having been disposed of by Con- 
gress your officers are not disposed 
to precipitate agitation that in any 
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manner might have a tendency to 
disturb present indications of re- 
turning prosperity, all statements to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 
Yours very truly, 
John Kirby, Jr., President, 
Db. A. Tompkins, Chairman, 
Tariff Commission Committee. 


AMERICAN EXPORTS. 





From the San Franctsco Chronicle. 

The Philadelphia Record laments 
that “our exports of manufactured 
stuffs are now only about 4o per 
cent. of our total exports,” while 
those of Great Britain reach 8o per 
cent. and those of Germany 70 per 
cent. It says this horrible condition 
of affairs must continue as long as 
we cling to our “fatuous policy” of 
levying import taxes on raw materi- 
als, It never occurs to papers run 
on the lines of the Record to con- 
sider the fact that our exports of 
manufactured articles are relatively 
small because we are such effective 
consumers of our own products that 
we have few to spare for export. If 
our consumption of iron was on the 
same scale as that of European na- 
tions and we continued to produce as 
largely as we do at present, our sur- 
plus would be so great that we 
would drive all competitors to the 
wall. ‘The astute critics of such mat- 
ters who write for the British trade 
papers are no longer disposed to 
take the view once so prevalent in 
free-trade England that the United 
States is unable to export heavily be- 
cause of the protective tariff. They 
have long since become convinced 
that we are not effective competitors 
of Great Britain and Germany in the 
markets ‘of the world because we 
have such a tremendous market at 
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home, and their constant and freely 
expressed hope is that it shall not be 
impaired by a diminution of our con- 
suming ability. They recognize 
what the Record fails to see—that it 
is a tremendous feat to meet the 
wants of a population growing as 
rapidly as the United States by nat- 
ural accretion and through immigra- 
tion, and they no longer make the 
blunder which the American free- 
trader is prone to indulge in, that 
protection puts us at a disadvantage. 





CANADA AND RECIPROCITY. 


Rete ee ee ee 


From the St. John (N B.) Telegraph. 


The Pyrrhic victory of the Repub- 
licans in Massachusetts is interpreted by 
Mr. Eugene Foss, one of the defeated 
candidates, as a notice that the tariff 
must be lowered and that “decent treat- 
ment’ must be given to Canada. That 
the Republicans will take the tariff 
warning to heart may be doubted. They 
were not converted to reciprocity by the 
victory of Douglas a few years ago, and 
“reciprocity” is so variously interpreted 
by Americans in these days that Mr. 
Foss’s predictions are of little moment. 
He himself, who has been advocating 
reciprocity for years, has had hitherto 
an utterly false impression regarding 
Canada’s position. The Foss reciprocity, 
unless it has improved greatly of late, 
would not be acceptable to any section 
of Canada, for his idea has been to gain 
easy access to our markets for New 
England manufacturers in exchange for 
the free entry, or easier entry, of our 
raw material to the United States. The 
day when Canada would accept such 
terms is long past. American tariff talk 
will make no useful impression on this 
side of the boundary until the Americans 
sensibly reduce their general scale of 
duties. Their tariff today is just about 
twice as high as ours, so that they have 
plenty of margin to experiment with. 





One of the best things said about the 
new tariff is that European nations do 
not like it—Reed City (Mich.) Clarion. 
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The Republican editors of Mis- 
souri in convention, recently, 
strongly endorsed the new tariff. 





It is stated that the Rhode Island 
Democrats fought the state cam- 
paign on opposition to the tariff. 
They were badly left. 





A consular report says that sev- 
eral British and German razor manu- 
facturers, because of our new tariif 
rates on their products, are seri- 
ously considering the establishment 
of large mills in the United States. 





Statistics of customs receipts show 
that the new tariff is raising much 
more revenue than did the Dingley 
law in the same period of 1908. 
From July 1 to November I customs 
receipts have increased $25,000,000 
over the figures for July to Novem- 
ber last year. 





A member of the New York cot- 
ton exchange figures that the cur- 
tailment in cotton manufacture in the 
United States, if it goes no further 
than at present contemplated, will 
lessen the consumptive demand by 
1,500,000 bales. The policy of cur- 
tailment may defeat the scheme of 
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the greedy speculators to boost the 
price to 16 cents and even to 18 cents 
per pound. 





Consul W. P. Atwell, of Ghent, 
furnishes the following rates of 
daily wages paid to a group of 613,- 
000 workers, men and women, in 
various industries in Belgium: 
Earning less than 38 cents, 170,000; 
earning from 38 to 57 cents, 172,000; 
earning from 57 to 77 cents, 169,000; 
earning over 77 cents, 102,000. 





Though some of the Republican 
“insurgents,” in their criticisms of 
the Payne tariff, predicted that the 
export trade would suffer greatly 
after it went into operation, this has 
not so far been the case. With the 
exception of wheat, exports of nearly 
all leading articles show considerable 
increases over the figures for the 
corresponding period of last year. 





The death of Senator Martin N. 
Johnson, of North Dakota, had the 
effect of decreasing the Republican 
majority in the United States Sen- 
ate, though the Legislature is 
strongly Republican. The Governor 
of the State, who is a Democrat, has 
appointed F. L. Thompson, a Demo- 
crat, to fill the vacant seat until the 
next legislative session in IgIOo. 





In an address at the annual dinner 
of the officials of his company, Presi- 
dent William M. Wood referred to 
the contention of the Clothing Man- 
ufacturers’ Association that the new 
tariff advances the cost of clothing 
to the consumer by 20 to 25 per cent. 
He said that though wool has con- 
tinued to advance steadily in price, 
yet taking goods averaging a pound 
to the yard and requiring 3 1/2 
yards for a suit of clothes, the aver- 
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age advance due to raw material 
would not exceed 75 cents to $1 on 
a suit. 





The San Francisco Chronicle ob- 
serves: “The people who shouted 
for free hides because they thought 
that the result would be cheaper 
shoe leather are revising their views 
concerning tariff revision. It does 
not work as they expected it would. 
At least they are not appreciably 
benefited by the removal of the duty. 
About the only person who has de- 
rived any advantage from the change 
is the foreigner who has been selling 
hides to American manufacturers, 
He is sticking the abated amount in 
his pocket instead of permitting it to 
flow into the Treasury of the United 
states.” 





Eugene N: Foss, Democratic can- 
didate for lieutenant governor, has 
filed a statement with the city clerk 
to the effect that his campaign cost 
him $39,757. Of this amount $21,000 
was paid to the Democratic State 
Committee in funds varying from 
$1,000 to $5,000. To the Foss cam- 
paign committeee he paid $18,757, of 
which $15,000 was spent for news- 
paper advertising and $3,757 for 
bill-board advertising. | Governor 
Draper reports expending $5,350, 
which for the most part went to the 
Republican State Committee. Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Frothingham ex- 
pended only $500. 





A Washington special to the 
Journal of Commerce says: “In the 
course of a conference between the 
President and the new tariff board 
(November 17) the idea was devel- 
oped that the duties of the board are 
to consist in making a precise list of 
the kinds of discrimination practiced 
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against us by foreign countries and a 
statement of such as in the judg- 
ment of the board are undue. Noth- 
ing whatever was said about the 
work of the board in regard to do- 
mestic tariff rates or the inquiry into 
certain schedules which the Presi- 
dent has intimated in the past he 
thinks should be undertaken by this 
organization. That was left entirely 
for the future, and the board has de- 
termined to concentrate its whole 
attention for this winter upon the 
maximum and minimum questions.” 





Chairman Payne of the House 
Ways and Means Committee, in a 
recent interview, said the fear of a 
tariff war with France is almost 
groundless. “I haven’t a doubt that 
there will be an amicable adjust- 
ment, and I am also convinced that 
the new tariff law, providing for a 
maximum and minimum tariff, gives 
this country an opportunity to ob- 
tain from France far greater conces- 
sions than we have had in the past. 
When this question of maximum and 
minimum tariff first was taken up in 
Congress its opponents began the 
cry that there would be tariff wars 
as an immediate result of its adop- 
tion among all the nations of the 
earth. But I tell you there are too 
many of the nations that have such 
a tariff.” Mr. Payne deprecated the 
idea that the Tariff Board will rec- 
ommend any changes to the Presi- 
dent which might lead to messages 
to Congress asking for changes in 
the Tariff Act. He says the board 
may make recommendations for 
changes in the schedules, but that 
was not provided for in the law. 





The New York Journal of Com- 
merce has obtained the views of 
some 400 correspondents in the 
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Southern cotton belt, giving esti- 
mates of the total crop. Their aver- 
age opinion for the entire cotton 
belt indicated a yield of 10,950,000 
bales, individual estimates ranging 
from 9,800,000 to 12,500,000 bales. 
The number of correspondents ex- 
pecting a yield between 10,000,000 
to 12,000,000 bales is surprisingly 
large. The total crop in 1908 was 
13,817,576 bales. That paper com- 
ments on the situation as follows: 
“The best evidence now attainable 
indicates that this year’s crop of 
American cotton will be in the neigh- 
borhood of 11,000,000 bales, which, 
considering the relative increase in 
demand, is to be regarded as a short 
supply, though it is far from clear 
that it justifies the price to which the 
staple has been pushed by specu- 
lators. The manufacturers of Eu- 
rope have been for months curtail- 
ing their production in view of the 
prospect of a short supply and high 
price for the material. The same 
movement began some weeks ago in 
New England, promoted by the Ark- 
wright Club. Curtailment of output 
began in Fall River and New Bed- 
ford and is extending to Lowell, 
Lawrence and other manufacturing 
towns. The extent is moderate thus 
far, but is liable to increase if the 
price is maintained. The South is 
also curtailing and news comes from 
Montreal that the Dominion Textile 
Company, the largest producer of 
cotton goods in Canada, will reduce 
the running time of its mills from 60 
to 49 hours a week.” 





PRICES. 





The advance in prices which fig- 
ured in the recent campaign was 
most dishonestly treated by Demo- 
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crats and other tariff critics. They 
laid it to the tariff and they com- 
pared the boom prices of reviving 
business with the profitless prices of 
the panic period of one and two 
years ago. 

By a striking array of facts, Sen- 
ator Lodge showed just at the close 
of the campaign how very little the 
tariff had to do with the advance, 
and yet, even if this had been done 
earlier, it is doubtful if the public 
would have given it much heed. 

The public often prefers to be- 
lieve a lie. Without fact or reason, 
the opinion had become general 
that duties had been generally raised 
and that this was the main cause of 
the advance in prices. It made no 
difference that most of the prices 
that had advanced were of articles 
upon which duties had not been 
changed or had been reduced or re- 
pealed altogether. Some importer’s 
advertising had lied and the public 
was in a mood to believe it. 

Probably the greatest reason for 
higher prices is the increased de- 
mand. The next greatest is the ad- 
vanced profits of retailers, who see 
their opportunity and seize it by a 
common impulse. The next great- 
est is probably the great increase in 
the world’s production of gold—the 
commodity by which the values of 
other commodities are measured. 
That increase has been more than 
one-half in ten years. When gold is 
not quite so valuable, owing to its 
more plentiful supply, it takes a 
smaller quantity of cheese to buy it, 
or in other words, a pound of cheese 
is worth more gold than before. 

Slight changes in the tariff seldom 
affect prices. Where competition is 
keen, either domestic or foreign— 
and we usually have both—prices 
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cannot be increased, whatever the 
duties may be. And as protective 
duties usually encourage domestic 
production, which means competi- 
tion except in a very few cases of 
monopoly or price agreements, a 
temporary advance cannot be main- 
tained and the proposition is true 
that protection tends to reduce 
prices. 

The fact that prices have ad- 
vanced in Great Britain, under free 
trade, as much as they have in the 
United States, under protection, and 
that the advance of 1909 is world- 
wide, ought to convince a fair mind 
that the tariff is not responsible. 

Most of the advance is found on 
investigation to be in the cost of dis- 
tribution and not in the costs or 
profits of manufacture. Recently a 
manufacturer of ginghams found 
that a department store which was 
selling a part of his product was get- 
ting 50 per cent. more than he was 
getting. This extra may have been 
due in part to freight, cartage, job- 
ber’s commission and the retailer’s 
profit, but most of it was the last. 
Profits of 50 to 100 per cent. in re- 
tail stores are common, and the 
newspapers which receive the barn 
door advertisements of such stores 
decry manufacturers if they make 10 
per cent., and denounce the tariff if 
it protects more than wages, even 
though millions of dollars’ worth of 
competing foreign products come in 
over it, like the 62 millions of cotton 
goods in the last fiscal year. 

The American people need first of 
alla calmer and more patriotic spirit 
—a preference for home over for- 
eign industry and a determination to 
know the truth even if it does not 
sustain some hastily formed opinion. 
If our retailers could only realize 
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that on the whole they can thrive 
best when our manufacturers thrive 
best, they would be content with 
less violently fluctuating prices 
caused by speculation and foreign 
dumping, and would be more thank- 
ful for the purchasing power of a 
well employed people. Low prices, 
which come at the cost of employ- 
ment, are not a blessing, even to the 


- consumer, for the average consumer 


is directly or indirectly an employer 
or an employe. No doubt many 
present prices are highly specula- 
tive, like that of raw cotton, but they 
will settle down, and a year’s pur- 
chases will be much above those of 
five years ago. 


— + 


NOT MUCH WORK FOR THE 
TARIFF BOARD. 

A Washington dispatch to the 
New York Journal of Commerce 
and Commercial Bulletin represents 
that the new Tariff Board is receiv- 
ing very little information and few 
suggestions from American export- 
ers in regard to their treatment by 
foreign countries. 

The fact is, not many of our man- 
ufacturers are exporters, and most 
of those who are do the business 
through export houses, or are sell- 
ers of such specialties as do not di- 
rectly compete with foreign goods. 

If any country gets so beside it- 
self as to undertake to coerce the 
United States by a general discrim- 
ination against our goods, the pur- 
pose obviously will be to have some- 
thing to trade off in negotiation with 
our state department, and our max- 
imum rate will soon bring such a 
country to its senses. 

It is hoped, however, that Presi- 
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dent Taft will not wield the big stick 
except when he must. Foreign 
trade is not so important to us as to 
justify strained relations. The max- 
imum is designed as a remedy, not 
an irritant. 

It is immeasurably preferable to 
the former.system, under which an 
American administration could be 
misled into making treasury regula- 


‘reception to our exports. 
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tions that practically nullified or re- 
duced our protective duties, for the 
purpose of securing a more friendly 
Such a 
sacrifice of one industry for the 
benefit of another was neither just 
nor businesslike. Now the whip 
hand is ours, and good tariff rela- 
tions will almost automatically 
follow. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE HOME 
MARKET CLUB. 


Strong Statements of Policy by President McColl—Increased Interest—Officers Re-elected— 
Resistance to Agitation For Another Revision. 


The annual meeting of the Home 
Market Club was held on Wednes- 
day, Nov. 17. 

The proposed amendments to the 
by-laws were, on suggestion of 
President MacColl, referred to the 
Executive Committee for further 
consideration, therefore the alterna- 
tive nominations which had been 
made .in view of the proposed 
changes were not acted upon. The 
report of the nominating committee, 
Messrs. Amory A. Lawrence of Bos- 
ton, John A. Faulkner of Lowell and 
Henry F. Harris of Worcester, was 
accepted and the nominees were re- 
elected, as follows: 


President, 
James R. MacColl ....Providence, R. I. 


Vice-Presidents, 
The Former Presidents: 


Rr CERIO TIOTO als 5¢4 Yada) ani oo Hopedale 
VAECPEE AUTOR ETA EY) OU UU hays ea oe ae be Taunton 
ORCC MECIL Ef iviel\ ues ce e.e mis «90 Lowell 
William B. Plunkett ............Adams 
Genre Pe Wraper dase ee ness Hopedale 
Wheaties i FINtChINS hie ssi s ss Worcester 
George W. Wells .......... Southbridge 


DAR POV Cea DOey cea ew Cua. New Bedford 
John B. Smith..Hillsboro Bridge, N. H. 


ole Rerrewel hi chy ck 2 enue Cambridge 
We sariae Led hie te Westbrook, Me. 
Paymani Bs Grote th fall Pawtucket, R. I. 
Jonny Wit W heeler rite asa Orange 
Tosepiniivbetcaley gyi gwen wins Holyoke 
WY ta OOM Ade yt ah wiey aah Boston 
Leontine, Lincdlay asi Fall River 
George M. Whitin ........ Whitinsville 
BONA DS Savleg tha yy Saylesville, R. I. 
Ge UME OR INS OTE Macy uke & oi ty. Sant Lowell 
APtnUe ELS Rowen wivek woes Fitchburg 


Stephen A. Jenks ...... Pawtucket, R. I. 
Francis J. Regan ...... Rockville, Conn. 
George A. Hammond...Putnam, Conn. 


Bdward iti Praskelb igh ic Ake Boston 
Coie Pl errigk ues ea) cae. Brookline 
EA TCH 9 Ce ON a on a Quechee, Vt. 
Benjamin Amomith ie ils Gloucester 
Edward M. Rockwell ...... Leominster 
FLOM OOC elaine atk ks Killingly, Conn. 
WitiiBa hos hate aes Providence, R. I. 
C. H. Parsons .....New Britain, Conn. 
Hrederic Bok Wool kil) Vive Boston 


C. W. Springfield, So. Wolfeboro, N. H. 
Pe Bi Amidon, hh auaee cae Wilton, N. H. 
Piet Bar kee ib erat Wie me men Springfield 
Directors, 
Term Expiring in 1912: 
Channing Smith...Cherry Valley, Mass. 


Richard (S$) Rassell vet ee, Lawrence 
H. Carleton’ Slack Viti, Springfield, Vt. 
5.) Oi “Bisney hac eae cee tke Attleboro 


Joseph E. Fletcher .. 
Prank ‘Hopewell tigi mans ies Boston 
John "Sbhirretts sya las bet. Fitchburg 
Channing M. Wells ....... Southbridge 


.. Providence, R. I. 
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Executive Committee. 
Term Expiring in 1912: 


Franklin W. Hobbs ............ Boston 
R. P. Snelling .... Newton Upper Falls 


Two-thirds of the Directors and 
Executive Committee hold over, one 
and two years. 

The by-laws provide that the Sec- 
retary and Treasurer shall be chosen 
by the Board of Directors. 

In calling the meeting to order, 
President MacColl spoke as follows: 


President’s MacColl’s Address. 


Since you honored me by electing me 
your President a year ago, I have en- 
deavored to acquaint myself more fully 
with the work and methods of the Club. 
During the heat of tariff revision the 
Club has not escaped attack and criti- 
cism both from without and from with- 
in its membership. 

The Home Market Club stands for 
adequate protection to all American in- 
dustries. It believes in the development 
of every industry that can provide em- 
ployment for our people and bring 
wealth to our country. It, therefore, 
cannot sanction sectional protection nor 
reciprocity which, even if it were ad- 
vantageous to New England, would in- 
jure industries located elsewhere. 

It does not believe in the kind of 
tariff revision that is so prevalent now- 
adays that favors reducing duties and 
other industries provided one’s own 
branch of trade is not interferred with. 
If protection is to continue, it must be 
equitable and evenly distributed. The 
Club, therefore, has opposed Free 
Hides, believing that New England 
cannot expect fair treatment from the 
West, unless it is ready to accord the 
same consideration to the West and its 
industries. 

In my opinion, the Club should main- 
tain a neutral attitude when its mem- 
bers differ regarding the best form of 
protection for any industry. Such a 
question can best be discussed by those 
immediately concerned. For example 
in the carded woolen manufacture we 
find some dissatisfaction with the spe- 
cific form of duty. Advocates and op- 


ponents of ad valorem duties on wool 
are members of our Club, and as long 
as the principle of protection is not in- 
volved, we need not take sides in this 
controversy otherwise than to point out 
what are the limits and possibilities of 
practical action. 

We are called “stand patters.” If this 
means that we favor adequate and equi- 
table protection, the name is appro- 
priate. So long as the population of this 
country grows with gigantic strides, so 
long as new railroads, cities and fac- 
tories have to be built to meet our rap- 
idly increasing needs, we believe in ad- 
hering to the economic policy which in 
the past has proved so beneficial and 
effective, and which when departed from 
has brought so much disaster. This 
policy, while it has developed an enor- 
mous Home Market, has not prevented 
the phenominal growth of our export 
trade, which under the Dingley Law has 
practically doubled in the brief space of 
twelve years, placing us in respect of 
exports in the front rank among the na- 
tions of the world. 

As protectionists we do not believe in 
prohibitive duties, nor in the encourage- 
ment of monopolies. In every industry 
there should be sufficient competition to 
stimulate progress in methods of pro- 
duction, and to protect the consumer 
against extortionate prices. If our Club 
is to maintain the respect of the com- 
munity, it must be as ready to denounce 
abuses as to advocate protection. 

The tariff has been revised, and with- 
out further controversy the new law 


should be given a fair trial. There is. 


every promise that an era of great in- 
dustrial expansion and prosperity is be- 
fore us, in which all classes of people 
should and will share. The present duty 
of the Home Market Club is to stoutly 
resist further tariff revision, and to carry 
cn a campaign of education against the 
many erroneous and misleading state- 
ments that are put out by free-traders 
regarding the present law and its effects. 
For this work we ask the continued and 
cordial support of our members and 
friends. 


D. Webster Dixon, the Treas- 


urer, made the following summarized — 


statement, his books and vouchers 
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having been audited by Francis H. 

Manning and Lew C. Hill, Finance 

Committee, and found correct: 
Treasurer’s Statement. 

Fiscal Year Ending November 1, 1909. 


Balance Nov. 1,.1008',....... $2,818.78 
Total receipts year ending 
DUM EOL OOON oa Lies Srv, 310 ore 16,022.30 
$18,841.08 
Total expenditures year end- 
TN OV Ty TOOQ | ajc 'se vss os 15,484.85 
Balance on hand Nov. I, 
PERM tea staal 0 ik wo Ue ei, 5 $3,350.23 


Note: On November 1, 1909, bills re- 
ceivable amounted to $765, and bills pay- 
able (including a temporary loan to be 
paid in November) to $2,087. The full 
settlement of the outstanding accounts 
previous to November I would have re- 
duced the actual cash balance at the end 
of the fiscal year to $2,034.23. 


Colonel Albert Clarke, the Secre- 

tary, reported as follows: 
Report of the Secretary. 

In the multiplicity of organizations, it 
is evidence of the recognized usefulness 
and stability of the Home Market Club 
that the number of its subscribers has 
increased during the last year. 

In addition to our general work for 
protection, we gave much attention to 
the revision of the tariff. The new 
tariff is better than we expected in view 
of the desire of certain public men for 
a reduction of duties. While prosperity 
continues and the demand for goods is 
great, the reductions will be harmless, 
but if from any cause there comes a 
check to business abroad, foreign com- 
petition will increase and most of the 
reduced duties will be found non-pro- 
tective. 

If a few Western agitators like Sena- 
tors Cummins and La Follette would 
subside, I believe that tariff insurgency 
would soon die out. It is almost wholly 
political. 

The recent repudiation by an associa- 
tion of manufacturers of the attempt of 
one of its leaders to renew agitation for 
further downward revision has been 
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commended. It remains for the same 
association to abandon its demand, 
which is only less disturbing, for a tariff 


-commission. 


The greatest danger to protection is 
now in its own camp. The open adher- 
ents of free trade are reduced to a small 
cult, but even strong  protectionists, 
when endowing colleges, neglect to re- 
quire that trade policies shall be impar- 
tially taught. The result is that world- 
discarded theories are still inculcated. 

During the recent campaign nearly 
every Republican speaker appealed for 
votes on the ground that the party had 
reduced the tariff. Hardly any dared to 
justify the increase of a duty, even for 
the most solid reasons. This proves the 
existence of a misinformed public 
Opinion. 

Many importers are large advertisers. 
The press is naturally influenced by its 
greatest patrons. The chief agency of 
information and guidance is thus predis- 
posed to occasional schemes of tariff re- 
form. 

I see no help for these menacing con- 
ditions, but in a revival of interest in 
American industrial life and in a tariff to 
conserve it. There is much talk about 
the conservation of our natural re- 
sources. I respectfully suggest that the 
greatest of our natural resources is the 
home market. 

Whatever others may do, the Home 
Market Club will continue to promote 
the interests of both producers and con- 
sumers by advocating American em- 
ployment, American wages, American 
markets, impartial and non _ sectional 
protection, the preservation of the guar- 
anties of the constitution in relation to 
taxation, for both state and nation, and 
peace with the world by a national 
policy of minding our own business and 
having business to mind. 


The remarks of both the President 
and Secretary were received with 
applause. There was an informal 
interchange of views as to the state 
of trade and the operations of the 
new tariff, the situation generally 
being regarded as highly encourag- 
ing, and the meeting adjourned. 
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WHY COTTON MUST BE 
HIGHER. 





Some of the dry goods dealers 
assert that “the increase in the price 
of cotton goods which will be felt 
next spring is due almost entirely to 
the new tariff law.” A New Bed- 
ford manufacturer assures us that 
this statement is far from the truth. 
Raw cotton has advanced more than 
60 per cent. and sorne staples used 
by fine mills nearly 100 per cent. 
“This,” he says, “is almost the only 
reason why cotton goods prices must 
advance.’ As raw cotton has no 
duty whatever, its advance surely 
cannot be charged to the tariff, un- 
less in this roundabout way, that the 
tariff increases manufacturing and so 
makes a greater demand for cotton. 
Isn’t that what everybody desires? 
The more manufacturing the more 
competition, and that tends to keep 
prices as low as cost and reasonable 
profits will permit. 


THE FOREIGN SHOE 
DANGER. 





There is still some backwardness 
in the shoe trade. Evidently buyers 
expect lower prices by and by, either 
as a promised result of free hides or 
because foreign competition may fol- 
low the reduction of the shoe duty to 
10 per cent. 

Mr. John H. Hanan of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., one of the largest shoe manu- 
facturers in the country, who has 
made a thorough investigation of 
the wages of operatives of American 
shoe machinery in Europe, says that 
in England they are 50 per cent. of 
the American wage, in France 55, 
and in Switzerland about 60. 

We think it will be learned later 
that in Germany, Austria and Italy 
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they are only about 4o per cent. of 
the rates paid here, as this is so in 
other industries. When they get 
their own markets supplied and have 
a surplus for export, naturally they 
will pour a high tide of exports over 
our lowered tariff wall. 


THE MERCHANT MARINE 
NEXT. 


————— + 


One reason why the merchant 
marine has not been revived is be- 
cause public opinion has not strongly 
demanded it and the reason for that 
is that the public has not read the 
able but long articles in its favor. 

The leading article in the October 
number of the Atlantic Monthly is 
an exception to the rule. It was 
written by Mr. Winthrop L. Marvin, 
former secretary of the Merchant 
Marine Commission, and whose ex- 
perience as a newspaper man had 
taught him how to boil down. He 
shows that the abandonment of pro- 
tection for shipping in the foreign 
trade, which had prevailed in one 
form or another from 1789 to 1855, 
was the cause of its decline, and he 
says that the Solid South and a por- 
tion of the Middle West are now the 
chief obstacles in the way of the 
restoration of such protection as will 
be most practical and effective. 

In reply to those who claim that 
British shipping is not subsidized, he 
says it is a matter of record that 
thirty or forty great lines of British 
steamers, running to all parts of the 
world, are in receipt of eight to nine 
millions of dollars in subsidies the 
present year and that since 1840 
Great Britain has expended nearly 
$300,000,000 in that way. Germany, 
France, Sweden and Japan all subsi- 
dize their steamship lines and China 
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and the United States are the only 
important nations which do not. 


It is expected that Congress will 


take up the subject this winter. 
Gradually Republicans have been 
opening their eyes to the fact that 
our foreign carrying trade is the one 
exception to our general application 
of the protective policy and that we 
are paying to other countries some- 
thing like $200,000,000 a year for a 
carriage that we ought fairly to 
share. Our situation is not only 
humiliating, it is uneconomic and it 
makes our expensive but unsup- 
ported navy a private laughing stock 
in the court circles of other nations. 

Mr. Marvin completely disproves 
the theory that a policy of “tree 
ships” would solve the problem and 
says it “would simply be free trade 
run mad.” 


OBITUARY. 





JoserpH B. Bawncrort, President 
of the Draper Company of Hope- 
dale, died in that place October 25, 
at the age of 88. He was born in 
Uxbridge, in 1821, and went to 
Hopedale in 1847. He was an ex- 
cellent machinist, and in a short 
time he became associated with the 
Drapers, whose business had not at 
that time attained anything like its 
present proportions. For many 
years he was agent for the com- 
pany, which flourished under vari- 
ous names successively, George 
Draper & Sons, Hopedale Machine 
Co., etc. After the Draper Co. was 
incorporated. Mr. Bancroft  re- 
tained his connection with it, and 
when General Draper retired from 
the presidency in July, 1907, he was 
elected to the office, being at that 
time vice-president. Although he 
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was at the head of this enormous 
business for nearly two years, he 
was not often seen at the office, his 
feeble health forbidding great phys- 
ical exertion. Up to ten days be- 
fore his death he was able to take 
his daily drives about the two 
towns. 

In all public affairs Mr. Bancroft 

bore his share of honors. He was 
selectman in 1877-8-9, and repre- 
sented his home town in the legisla- 
ture in 1864, and always looked 
carefully after its best interests. A 
few years ago he erected the beauti- 
ful library building now standing in 
Hopedale, and presented it to the 
town, in memory of his wife. He 
was a member of Montgomery 
Lodge, A. F. & A. M. of Milford, 
and of the Milford Commandery. 
For many years he was one of the 
directors of the Home National 
Bank, and was also connected with 
the management of the Milford Gas 
Light Co. for a long time. 
. He was married in 1844 to Miss 
Sylvia Willard Thwing, a sister of 
the wife of George Draper. They 
had ten children, of whom five are 
living. The living children are Eben 
D., the financial head of the Draper 
Company; Mary Gertrude, wife of 
Walter Windsor, president of the 
First National Bank of New Bed- 
ford and trustee of the Rogers es- 
tate; Miss Anna M., who since her 
mother’s death, several years ago, 
has been the head of her father’s 
household; Lura, widow of Charles 
Day, who at the time of his death 
was superintendent of the Draper 
Company, and Lilla, wife of H. W. 
Bracken of Hopedale, head of the 
foundry department of the Draper 
Company. 
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A LAWYER’S MISCONCEP- 
TION. 





Letter to the Boston He rald. 

I have read in your “Public Letter 
Box” the recommendation of Mr. 
Stephen H. Tyng that tariff defence 
as well as tariff agitation be allowed 
to cease until the new Board cre- 
ated under the Payne law has an op- 
portunity to make recommendations. 
As Mr. Tyng is a lawyer, he should 
know for what purpose and under 
what limitations that Board was cre- 
ated. It has no authority to make a 
general investigation of the tariff. 
Its sole duty is to assist the Presi- 
dent in concluding when and where 
to use the “big stick’? on countries 
that do not treat our exports fairly. 
Congress, which is strongly opposed 
to a general tariff commission, pur- 
posely confined the Board within 
those bounds. If reformers like Mr. 
Tyng will promise to cease tariff agi- 
tation until a Commission with suff- 
cient authority to find the facts 
which Congress prefers to find for 
itself is created and has investigated 
and reported, we who advocate let- 
ting the tariff alone will be content. 
But if we are asked to be silent when 
the tariff is assailed and misrepre- 
sented we will not thus suffer the 
public to be misled. 

The revived demand for a tariff 
commission, like a board of masters 
in chancery to find facts and make 
recommendations, as Mr. Tyng sug- 
gests, is but another way of keeping 
up the agitation. The inept com- 
parison between a court and con- 
gress shows what little comprehen- 
sion some people have of our consti- 
tutional history, or of human nature. 
The requirement that all revenue 
measures must originate in the 
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house of representatives and that a 
new house must be chosen every two 
years means that the framers of our 
fundamental law intended to keep 
the purse strings in the hands of the 
people and this means that the 
chosen representatives of the people 
are not expected or authorized to 
delegate their authority over the 
fiscal and industrial policy of the 
country to anybody else. Commit- 
tees of congress are just as compe- 
tent to investigate facts as any body 
of alleged experts can be and they 
are not likely to shirk their responsi- 
bility or throw away their preroga- 
tive. 

Whoever will read the eight vol- 
umes of testimony taken by the 
Committee on Ways and Means a 
year ago will not only acquire a lib- 
eral education in regard to the in- 
dustries of this country, but will see 
how difficult or impossible it would 
have been for a commission to do 
the work better. I respectfully sug- 
gest that it will not need a commis- 
sion to advise when another revision 
should take place. The need will 
first appear in the industries, and 
who is more closely in touch with 
them than members of congress? 

ALBERT CLARKE. 

Boston, Noy. I1, 1909. 


MONEY AND PRICES. 





From anarticle by Robert Ellis Thompson 
inthe Irish World. 


After the Gold discoveries of 
1848-54 the French economist Chev- 
alier published a work on “The 
Probable Decline in the Value of 
Gold,” and proposed that it be de- 
monetized, and that Silver alone be 
used as money. The book was 
rendered into English by Richard 
Cobden, and caused in some quarters 
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a great deal of amusement. It 
sounded to some people as though 
Chevalier and Cobden had 
pressed a lack of confidence in the 
Sun, and had proposed to look else- 
where for our supply of light. For 
was not Gold the real and unchang- 
ing “standard of Value,” in which 
everything else must be measured 
to the end of time? It would not be 
inopportune to reprint that book 
now, after bringing down the facts 
and figures to our own time. As a 
substitute for the demonetization of 
Gold, some French economists are 
proposing that the civilized nations 
unite in a compact to limit the 
amount of the metal that may be 
mined in any one year. A _ better 
remedy for our evils would be the 
adoption of the “compound unit of 
value,” made up of eighteen staple 
articles in staple quantities. 

In America the question interests 
not only as concerning the welfare 
of those who live on fixed incomes, 
and who find those incomes less ade- 
quate with every year, but as affect- 
ing the discussion of the Tariff. Our 
editors of Free Trade newspapers 
divide themselves into two classes. 
The first and larger class is com- 
posed of those who believe they got 
to the bottom of the monetary ques- 
tion in the discussions of 1896 and 
1900. They regard Gold as an 
article of unchanging Value, and 
therefore accept the apparent rise of 
other values as real. If cotton ho- 
siery costs more than it did ten years 
ago, then the duty in the Tariff is to 
blame. If shoes are dearer it is be- 
cause of the Tariff duty on hides, 
etc. The duty has now been taken 
off hides, and shoes are not a penny 
cheaper for the change. The fact 
that we are buying shoes and ho- 
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siery with money of a steadily d'm- 
inishing Value has never dawned 
upon them. 

The other class are less ignorant, 
but much less candid. They discuss 
the Gold problem in the light of 
Scientific investigation, and _ espe- 
cially that conducted by French 
economists. They admit that the 
apparent rise of prices is either far 
less unreal than is supposed, or is 
quite unreal. But when they come 
to the discussion of the Tariff all 
this better knowledge disappears, 
and they talk of the rise of prices as 
due to Protection, and plead for 
Free Trade to save the Consumer 
from paying so much for shoes, ho- 
siery, etc. Sometimes in the same 
issue of such a newspaper, two arti- 
cles will be found discussing the rise 
in prices from these two opposed 
points of view. This is going to be 
their weapon in fighting for a farther 
and speedy reduction of the Tariff. 
They have reason to believe that 
such arguments will appeal to the 
western farmers of the upper Mis- 
sissippi valley, and will aid Messrs. 
Cummins and La Follette in their 
campaign for a further revision. 
Twenty years ago the British Cob- 
den Club made its appeal to “The 
Western Farmer in America” to 
vote for Free Trade, so as to get his 
hardwares and dry goods at British 
prices from British manufacturers. 
The farmers of that part of our 
country did not rise to that bait. 
Will they do so now? Has their 
shrewdness. declined, and _ their 
cupidity grown at the expense of 
every finer quality? 

Some of them will find reason for 
distrusting the financial wisdom of 
these advisers in the breakdown of 
the plan for a guarantee of bank- 
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deposits, which is indicated by the 
failure of one of the largest of the 
State Banks of Oklahoma. It is 
true that the depositors were reim- 
bursed out of the fund, at the ex- 
pense of the other banks included in 
the system. But the failure proves 
that those banks exercise no proper 
supervision over each other, and 
that that of the State is altogether 
insufficient. It proves that a bank 
may use the guarantee itself to pro- 
mote speculative transactions so un- 
stable, that bankruptcy falls upon it 
in a time of rapidly increasing pros- 
perity. And it brings home to the 
people at large the fact that the 
safety secured by the guarantee is 
not safety from the results of other 
people’s mismanagement. For that 
they must pay. 


ESTIMATE OF CROPS’ 





The crop reporting board of the 
Department of Agriculture, in a 
preliminary report, gives the indi- 
cated total production of corn for 
1909 as 2,767,316,000 bushels, 
against 2,668,651,000 as finally esti- 
mated last year, with the quality as 
84.2 per cent. against 86.9 per cent. 
last year. About 3 per cent. (79,- 
779,000 bushels) of the crop of 1908 
is estimated to have been in farm- 
ers’ hands on November I, against 
2.7 per cent. (71,124,000 bushels) of 
the 1907 crop in farmers’ hands at 
this time last year. 

The average weight of a meas- 
ured bushel of this year’s wheat 
crop is 58 pounds, against 58.3 last 
year, and of oats 32.7 pounds, 
against 29.8 a year ago. 

Buckwheat quality is 91.1 per 
cent., against 90.7 last year, with the 
preliminary estimate of the average 
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yield to the acre 20.8 bushels, 
against 19.8 in 1908, and a total in- 
dicated production of 16,692,000 
bushels, against 15,874,000 a year 
ago. 

Potatoes show a quality of 88.9 
per cent., against 87.6 a year ago, 
with a total yield to the acre of 
106.5 bushels, against 85.7 in 1908, 
and an indicated total production of 
367,473,000 bushels, against 278,- 
985,000 last year. 

The quality of tobacco is 86.7 per 
cent., against 87.9 last year. The 
preliminary estimate of the average 
yield an acre is 807.7 pounds, 
against 820.2 as finally estimated in 
1g08, and an indicated total produc- 
tion of 895,184,935 pounds, against 
718,061,000 as the final estimate of 
a year ago. 

The average production of apples 
this year is 42.5 per cent. of a full 
crop, against 43.4 last year. 

Barley shows an indicated yield of 
164,636,000 bushels, against 166,- 
756,000 bushels last year. Rye will 
yield about 31,006,000 bushels, 
against 31,851,000 bushels last year. 
Hay promises 64,166,000 tons, 
against 70,798,000 tons in 1908. 
Fruits and vegetables are generally 
below last year’s yield, with the ex- 
ception of potatoes, beans, cabbage, 
onions, tomatoes, grapes and cran- 
berries. The hop crop is smaller, 
and sugar beets larger. 

The government’s November re- 
port on corn showed an increase of 
approximately 118,000,000 bushels 
in the estimated yield, as compared 
with the figures of the preceding 


month. The figures of Henry 
Heinzer, statistician of the New 
York Produce Exchange, agree 


with those of the government, 2,- 
767,316,000 bushels. They are com- 
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pared with the indication of 2,648,- 
846,000 bushels on October 1, and 
last year’s crop of 2,688,651,000 
bushels. The average 
84.2, was better than had been 
looked for by the trade, and corn 
broke one-half cent a bushel in both 
the local and the Chicago markets 
on the announcement. 

There was no government report 
on wheat, and the Produce Ex- 
change statistician did not change 
his estimate on that crop from 
the preceding month, leaving the 
winter wheat indication at 432,920,- 
000 bushels, and the spring wheat at 
291,848,000 bushels, a total indi- 
cated harvest of 724,768,000 bushels. 
This compares with the 1908 har- 
vest of 664,602,000 bushels, and, if 
no shrinkage occurs hereafter, will 
be the largest crop, with two excep- 
tions, in the history of the country. 
The corn crop, from present indica- 
tions, will be the largest, with the 
exception of the 1906 crop, ever 
harvested. 


AMENDING THE CONSTITU- 
TION. 





From the New York Tribune. 

The assertion that the legislatures 
of thirty-one states have petitioned 
Congress to call a constitutional 
convention for the purpose of pro- 
viding for the election of Senators 
by popular vote is being somewhat 
widely heralded, but is not, we be- 
lieve, warranted by the facts. The 
Constitution provides that Congress 
shall, whenever two-thirds of both 
houses shall deem it necessary, pro- 
pose amendments to the Constitu- 
tion, or on application of the legis- 
latures of two-thirds of the several 
states shall call a convention for 


condition, — 
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proposing amendments. Were it 
true, therefore, that > thirty-one 
states had, through their legisla- 
tures, petitioned Congress to call a 
convention for the purpose of pro- 
posing such an amendment their re- 
quest would, under the Constitution, 
be mandatory and the national legis- 
lature would not be free to exercise 
its discretion in the matter. 

The fact is, however, that while 
two-thirds of the several states have 
adopted resolutions in one form or 
another, their demands are not sim- 
ilar. In some instances the resolu- 
tions call upon Congress to frame 
an amendment and submit it to the 
several states; in others they ask 
that a convention be called to deal 
with this question, and in still others 
they request Congress to call a con- 
vention to deal with the general sub- 
ject of amendments to the Constitu- 
tion. It is further true that these 
resolutions have been adopted from 
time to time throughout a period of 
fourteen years, and there must be 
serious question as to whether a 
resolution adopted fourteen years 
ago represents the present senti- 
ment of the state whose legislature 
adopted it. A number of states, for 
instance, have achieved the purpose 
of such an amendment by the 
method of nominating Senators by 
popular vote. Whether those who 
have adopted this method and have 
thus achieved their end would care 
to see called a constitutional con- 
vention, with all its attendant risks, 
must, in the absence of any recent 
expression, remain a matter of 
doubt. 

The more ardent advocates of the 
popular election of Senators will 
doubtless insist that the difference 
between a request for a constitu- 
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tional convention and one asking 
Congress to prepare and submit an 
amendment to the several states is a 
mere technicality. But is it? There 
is no limit to the scope of a consti- 
tutional convention once it is called 
into existence, and it is quite prob- 
able that if brought face to face with 
the responsibility even some of the 
states whose legislatures have asked 
for a specific amendment would 
think twice before assuming the re- 
sponsibility of demanding a conven- 
tion. Would, for instance, the 
Southern States care to have a con- 
stitutional convention attempt to 
deal further with the question of 
negro rights? Probably not, and 
yet there is no means by which this 
could be prevented in a constitu- 
tional convention. 


INCOME TAX AND TARIFF, 





From Leslie’s Weekly. 


Those Republicans who are in- 
clined to favor the income tax 
should bear this important fact in 
mind: If the proposed constitutional 
amendment authorizing the levying 
of an income tax should be adopted, 
and the Democratic party should 
ever come into power, it would at 
once proceed, as it always has done, 
to attack the Protective Tariff. 
Every Free-Trader would get in 
line. Under existing conditions a 
Protective Tariff is absolutely neces- 
sary as a source of revenue. If an 
income tax were constitutional, ad- 
ditional revenue could be provided 
without imposing a customs duty on 
foreign made goods, and the Repub- 
lican party would be responsible for 
having given the enemy such an 
opening. , 


Authorize an income tax and, 
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with the Democratic party in power, 
the first thing it would do would be 
to levy an income tax and reduce 
the Tariff, on the ground that cus- 
toms duties were not necessary for 
the support of the Government. 
This is already announced as the 
srogram of the party’s discredited, 
but not discarded, leader William J. 
Bryan. If this program, be carried 
out, as it surely will be with Demo- 
cratic supremacy, the American 
people will pay the bill. The goods 
of the foreigner will come in free, 
or lightly taxed, American factories 
will close once more and the soup 
houses open. Let no workingman 
say, therefore, that he cares nothing 
about the income tax because it will 
be paid by the rich. When the Pro- 
tective Tariff has been undermined 
and the income tax established, and 
when foreign goods supplant the 
products of home labor, either 
American wages must be reduced to 
the low level established abroad, or 
American industries must shut 
down. 


It is somewhat significant that the 
only hope the Democrats have of cap- 
turing the next Congress lies in the at- 
titude of the Western Republican “in- 
surgents.” Verily Cummins and Bris- 
tow have done valiant service for the 
party that elected them.—Kansas City 
Journal, 

President Taft has administered an- 
other rude jar to those papers which, 
while masquerading as Republican 
journals, are constantly fighting for free 
trade. It is not possible to fire editors 
of that sort out of the party, but there 
ought to be some mode of keeping the 
fact before the public that they are im- 
postors. Republicans do not need the 
assistance of newspapers which make a 
practice between campaigns of going 
back on all of the policies of the Repub- 
lican party.—San Francisco Chronicle. 
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A DE GON SPO ORG k PDE WO Diy Gig i bass. 


From the Speech of Hon. Thomas H. Carter, of Montana in the United States Senate. 


One of the most important ends 
secured by the protective policy 
rests in the creation of diversified 
industries. The fruits of industry 
may be properly considered from 
two points of view. The first and 
the vitally important is production 
of the necesaries of life. The second 
and relatively of minor importance 
is production of the comforts and 
luxuries of life. Wool and manu- 
factures of wool must be listed in 
the first-named class. A country 
situated in the latitude of the 
United States, which cannot produce 
an adequate supply of bread, meat, 
wool, and cotton for home use, is 
inherently weak to the extent of 
failure to meet the daily demands 
for any one of these essential 
staples. On the other hand, the 
capacity to produce these staples in 
a country such as ours is a whole- 
some and perpetual guaranty of do- 
mestic comfort coupled with power 
to resist foreign aggression. We 
are now producing a surplus of 
bread, meat, and cotton, but our 
wool production has never equaled 
the home demand. We only pro- 
duce 311,000,000 pounds of the 
400,000,000 pounds of wool neces- 
sary for the clothing of the people 
each year. Under the operations of 
the Dingley law our annual produc- 
tion of wool has increased approxi- 
mately 125,000,000 pounds. On the 
same ratio of increase, with due re- 
gard for the increase of population, 
our flocks will supply the home de- 
mand for clothing wool within the 
next ten years. The tariff bill will 
determine whether the increase 


shall continue or the industry di- 
minish. Healthy growth or rapid 
decay is the order of life for sheep 
raising. There is no such thing pos- 
sible as a stationary condition in this 
line of business. Sheep husbandry 
is a precarious business, and in 
many regards may be considered 
extra hazardous. 

Production and price are so cor- 
related that a fall in the latter is 
quickly reflected in the former. In 
other lines of production stagnation 
or depression does not ordinarily 
deplete the basic stock in a pro- 
nounced fashion, but only tempo- 
rarily affects the output by diminish- 
ing or destroying the profit. If the 
price of copper, for instance, drops 
below the cost of production, the 
stock of copper ore remains. If the 
products of iron ore cannot be sold 
at a profit, the production dimin- 
ishes, but the stock of iron ore, 
coke, and coal remains in reserve. 
A fall in the price of beef will for the 
time being discourage feeding for 
the market, but will not suddenly 
diminish the number of stock cattle. 
On the other hand, experience ex- 
tending over a wide range of time | 
and territory thoroughly demon- 
strates that the price of wool when 
reduced below cost of production 
results in a rapid depletion of the 
flocks. A ruinous price for wool 
will reduce flocks of sheep as 
quickly as universal plague. The 
process is simple. When wool can- 
not be produced at cost the wool- 
bearing animals are sent to slaugh- 
ter as rapidly as possible. A dia- 
gram prepared on estimates of the 
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Agricultural Department covering 
the period from 1880 to 1908 fur- 
nishes an ocular demonstration of 
the sensitiveness of the sheep-grow- 
ing industry to changes in the price 
of wool. I have caused this diagram 
to be enlarged so that the point I 
seek to elucidate may be more 
easily observed. It will be _ per- 
ceived that within the years covered 
by the chart the number of sheep 
varied from 37,000,000 to 64,000,000 
head. These fluctuations are trace- 
able to variations in the price of 
wool, and such variations in turn 
are traceable mainly to changes in 
tariff schedules. 

When the Morrill Act was passed, 
in 1867, this country produced only 
160,000,000 pounds of wool annu- 
ally. In 1880, the initial year cov- 
ered by the chart, the production 
had increased to 232,500,000 
pounds, and thenceforward the in- 
crease was rapid, both in the num- 
ber of sheep and pounds of wool, 
until the passage of the tariff act of 


1883. Between 1867 and 1883 a 
marked adavnce was made in the 
manufacture of woolens. Carded 


woolens constituted over 95 per 
cent. of the whole in 1867, whereas 
by 1883 the relations were largely 
reversed, the bulk of the woolens in 
that year being of worsted manu- 
facture. The phraseology of the bill 
relating to waste was not changed, 
but the character of waste had 
greatly changed in the transfer of 
activity from the carded woolens to 
the worsted product. In 1867 waste 
was chiefly made up of wool in rags 
and fabrics of one kind and another, 
and constituted an inconsequential 
item in the commerce of the coun- 
try. Shortly after the act of 1883 
was passed, certain importers con- 
tended that the word “waste” should 
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be extended to forms of wool known 
to the worsted trade as “waste.” 
This contention was finally approved 
by judicial decision, and thereafter 
wool superior in quality to scoured 
wool was admitted at a low rate of 
duty, designated as either “top 
waste,” “slubbing waste,” “roving 
waste,” or “ring waste.” Again, 
the schedules relating to woolen 
goods were so construed that manu- 
factures intended to be guarded by 
a compensatory duty were ad- 
mitted to our market at about one- 
half the measure of duty named in 
the act. Thus the manufacturer, 
being deprived in part of the com- 
pensatory duty which alone enabled 
him to remain in the manufacturing 
business, and the woolgrower being 
injuriously affected by the admis- 
sion of wool in an advanced state of 
manufacture as waste, both the 
grower and the manufacturer suf- 
fered from foreign invasion of the 
home market. Importations of rags, 
shoddy, mungo, waste, and flocks 
increased from about 1,000,000 
pounds in 1883 to 8,500,000 pounds 
in 1889. Imported cloths valued at 
not to exceed 80 cents per pound in- 
creased from 383,000 pounds in 
1884 to 7,515,276 pounds in 1900. 
The imports of manufactures of 
wool valued at not exceeding 80 
cents per pound increased from 68,- 
000 pounds in 1884 to 360,000 
pounds in 1890, and manufactures 
of wool valued above 80 cents per 
pound increased from 575,000 
pounds in 1886 to 982,000 pounds in 
1890.  Importations of flannels 
valued above 40 cents and not ex- 
ceeding 60 cents per pound in- 
creased from 3,890 pounds in 1886 
to 266,344 pounds in 1890. Flan- 
nels valued above 60 cents and not 
exceeding 80 cents per pound in- 
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creased from 8,985 pounds in 1886 
to 461,965 pounds in 1890. Flannels 
valued at 80 cents per pound in- 


creased from 36,920 pounds in 1886 


to 630,992 pounds in 1890. In 
yarns, woolens and worsteds the im- 
poratations increased from thou- 
sands to millions of pounds during 
the period named. The number of 
pounds of wool imported in the 
forms of waste of manufactures in- 
creased from 9,680,477 pounds in 
1883 to 106,285,150 pounds in 1880. 
These figures are set forth in detail 
in a schedule which, with the per- 
mission of the Senate, I will have 
printed as a part of my remarks. 

A glance at the chart will show 
that the increase in the number of 
sheep, which had heretofore been 
rapid and steady, was immediately 
checked, remaining stationary only 
for a sufficient time to enable the 
flock masters to prepare their sheep 
for slaughter. In 1885 the number 
of sheep began to decline and the 
decline continued rapidly, until our 
flocks showed a loss of 10,000,000 
head in 1889. In that year, in anti- 
cipation of a correction of the de- 
fects in the law, a normal increase 
began and continued with slight 
variations until 1894, when, upon 
the passage of the Wilson bill plac- 
ing wool on the free list, the decline 
became pronounced, continuous, 
and disastrous. The Wilson bill, 
which placed all wool of the sheep 
on the free list, at the same time 
prescribed ad valorem duties rang- 
ing from 15 to 45 per cent. on wool- 
ens. This bill recognized mungo, 
shoddy, garnetted waste, tops, rov- 
ing, and roping as forms of wool ad- 
vanced to a certain degree in value 
by manufacturing processes and 
placed thereon a duty of 15 per cent. 
ad valorem. In so far as that bill 
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applied to wool and manufactures of 
wool, it was a fair illustration of the 
Democratic idea of tariff legislation. 
It treated all wool of the sheep as 
raw material entitled to admission 
free of duty. Immediately the wool 
passed beyond the scoured state, as- 
suming the form of tops, roving, 
and so forth, the duty was applied. 

It was the theory of the bill that 
manufacturing would thrive under 
the stimulus of free raw material, 
and that the duty imposed on manu- 
factures of wool would not only 
yield revenue but afford incidental 
protection to the manufacturer. 
With slight variations this theory 
controlled in the framing of the en- 
tire bill. It is unnecessary to recall 
the dismal failure of that theory. 
The producer and the manufacturer 
were in common overtaken by dis- 
aster under its operations. The 
market price of sheep, as recorded 
in the statistical tables, promptly fell 
from the average price of $2,66 in 
1893 to $1.58 in 1895. In the large 
sheep-growing States of the far 
West the depreciation was more 
pronounced. I well remember that 
large flocks of first-class Merino 
sheep were not regarded as worth 
more than $1 per head, and in one 
instance a northern Montana sheep 
owner realized less than 60 cents 
per head on a train load of mutton 
sheep sent to Chicago. The total 
number of sheep in the United 
States promptly decreased from over 
47,000,000 to 37,000,000, and at the 
same time manufacturing establish- 
ments were forced to suspend opera- 
tions. Many individuals were com- 
pelled to abandon the habit of eat- 
ing three meals a day, for the ex- 
perience in woolgrowing and manu- 
facturing became common experi- 
ence in all lines of industry. 
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Upon the passage of the Dingley 
bill a normal increase began again 
and continued until, in 1903, our 
sheep numbered 64,000,000 head. 
That year, in consequence of Euro- 
pean disturbances incident to the 
Boer war the foreign wool market 
became so demoralized that wool 
prices abroad fell to the lowest stage 
in the world’s history. Foreign 
wool flooded the American market 
and temporarily reduced home 
prices. Had it not been for the duty 
which protected the American wool- 
erower from the evil effects of the 
utter demoralization of the Euro- 
pean market the industry would 
have been demolished in this coun- 
try. As it was, the break caused our 
flocks to be decreased 19,000,000 
head in two years. In 1905 the fear 
of the continued introduction of 
European wool disappeared, and the 
industry again assumed its normal 
condition and proceeded upward, so 
that on. January 1, 1909, the number 
of sheep had increased to 56,084,- 
000. This increase under fair and 
favorable condition will continue 
until American-grown sheep will 
supply an ample quantity of wool to 
clothe the American people. 

In the presence of this record we 
are driven to the conclusion that the 
precarious industry of sheep hus- 
bandry is sensitively subject to ad- 
verse influences and _ correspond- 
ingly responsive to favorable condi- 
tions. The prospect of an unprofit- 
able future market for wool will 
quickly diminish the flocks, and the 
reverse will with equal celerity bring 
forth healthy increase. From the 
nature of the business, stationary 
life or lingering death will not be 
endured. It must progress or 
perish. In evil times safety is found 
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in withdrawing the invested capital, 
and the ever-present open market 
for mutton so facilitates the with- 
drawal that flocks disappear in the 
abnormal measure shown by the fig- 
ures covering the periods of decline 
to which I have called attention. 

A steady market for wool must be 
maintained at reasonably remunera- 
tive prices if we desire to have a re- 
liable home supply of clothing ma- 
terial and mutton. The slaughter- 
ing of the flocks under forced sale 
naturally tends to cheapen meat for 
the time being, but in the end a 
compound-interest penalty must be 
paid. The economic value of a home 
supply of mutton cannot be overes- 
timated. If you subtract that staple 
from our national meat supply, the 
additional demand thereby placed 
on remaining sources will surely in- 
crease the cost to the consumer. It 
follows also that subtraction of the 
American wool clip from the world’s 
supply would inevitably increase the 
price of wool, and I venture to say 
that in the long run the opening of 
our ports to the free entry of wool 
and woolens would increase rather 
than diminish the market price of 
the quality of clothing material 
now worn in this country. 

The experiment would entail the 
utter ruin of sheep husbandry, the 
destruction of our source of mutton 
supply, the closing of our woolen 
mills, and the enforced idleness of 
the hundreds of thousands of our 
fellow-citizens who now enjoy profit- 
able employment in and about the 
farms, the ranges, and the mills, en- 
gaged in producing wool and manu- 
facturing woolen goods. 

The maintenance of an adequate 
duty on wool is justified by every 
consideration that ever has been or 
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ever can be urged in support of a 
protective tariff. 

First. 
profitably produced here in open 
competition with the cheap labor of 
competing countries. 

Second. Because from the stand- 
point of broad, enlightened public 
policy we are gravely concerned in 
developing and preserving a reliable 
home supply of the material out of 
which clothing is made. 

Third. Because sheep husbandry 
is the foundation upon which wide- 
spread and highly diversified indus- 
tries prosper and furnish profitable 
employment to labor. 

Fourth. Because by encouraging 
woolgrowing we insure the enlarge- 
ment of a steady and valuable 
source of food supply, and, finally 
because woolgrowing is an Amert- 
can industry conducted by Ameri- 
can yeomen and therefore entitled 
to protection against unequal for- 
eign competition. 

Mere reference to the history of 
the industry and its ups and downs 
under the various tariff schedules 
and court decisions of the last forty- 
two years should be accepted as 
demonstrating the absolute neces- 
sity for adequate protective duties, 
and, further still, that inadequate 
duties are no better than free wool. 
But, Mr. President, the underlying 
facts account for and support the 
historical lessons. 

Waiving for the purposes of this 
discussion the contention that wise 
public policy dictates that a sufficient 
wool crop be regarded as an indis- 
pensable factor in computing our 
power to resist foreign agression 
without suffering needless privation 
at home, I invited the Senate to ex- 
amine the conditions surrounding 
the industry and the character of 
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the competition 
woolgrowers. 

Australasia, South Africa, and the 
Argentine Republic are our prin- 
cipal competitors in clothing wool. 
Climatic conditions are such in the 
several regions named that flocks 
usually feed on the range all the 
year, and preparations for artificial 
feeding, with the consequent in- 
crease of expense, may therefore be 
considered a negligible quantity, 
whereas in the United States shelter 
and feed must be provided for from 
three to five months every year, and 
thus at the very outset an important 
element of cost is encountered to 
our disadvantage. . 

The consul-general at Sydney 
does not furnish a specific statement 
as to wages, but announces that it 
costs approximately 13 cents per 
pound to produce wool in Australia. 

It will be perceived that the wages 
of sheep herders and shearers in the 
eastern districts of Cape Colony are 
partly paid in corn and mutton, and 
the same is true of the western dis- 
trict of that colony, as shown by the 
statement of the consul-general. 
From this I infer that the service 
does not include board, but that the 
laborers are required to board them- 
selves. If this inference is correct, 
the actual wages paid would be so 
reduced as to compare substantially 
with the wages of $3.62 per month, 
with lodging and board, reported by 
the consul at Durban as the rate 
paid native laborers in that district. 

But even if this assumption is not 
indulged, but, on the contrary, it is 
taken for granted that wages in each 
case include board and lodging, it 
follows that the average of wages 
paid to sheep herders and shearers 
in the three districts reporting from 
South Africa average $12.56 per 
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month, or less than 50 cents a day. 

In the Argentine the rate is $15 
per month for herders and ordinary 
workmen. I am unable to give the 
exact rate of wages paid to herders 
and ordinary laborers on sheep 
ranches in Australia, but my infor- 
mation is that the wages are much 
less than those paid in the Argen- 
tine, and it therefore follows that if 
it costs 13 cents per pound to pro- 
duce wool in Australia, the cost in 
the United States would be double 
that amount in so far as the element 
of labor enters into the cost of pro- 
duction, for beyond any question of 
doubt labor and general expenses in 
this country are more than double 
the rates paid in Australia. 

The testimony before the House 
committee and the statement of the 
Montana Woolgrowers’ Association, 
filed recently, will show that the 
wages of those employed in the 
sheep business on our farms and 
ranges are substantially as follows: 
Herders, from $35 to $45 per month; 
shearers, from 9g to 14 cents per 
head; cost of board, $11 to $18 per 
month; ordinary labor, from $25 to 
$40 per month; foremen and man- 
agers, $100 to $150 per month. 

These figures show that our labor 
cost is from three to ten times 
greater than the cost of this item to 
our competitors. When we consider 
the comparative rapidity of the in- 
crease of population and the conse- 
quent enhancement of land values it 
is obvious that our woolgrowers 
have no advantage in that direction. 
Free open ranges are a thing of the 
past in the United States. The flock 
Owner is everywhere confronted by 
assessments for pasturage, feed, and 
every privilege enjoyed. Taxes will 
probably average 2 per cent. on the 
total investment, and the average in- 
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vestment for sheep, land, and equip- 
ment will certainly equal $12 for 
every head of sheep in the flock. 

These facts and figures unavoid- 
ably carry us to the conclusion that 
with artificial feeding from three to 
five months each year against an 
open opposition range the year 
round, with wages 100 to I,000 per 
cent. above those paid by competi- 
tors, and with the cost of all supplies 
relatively on the same high basis, 
the woolgrowers of the United 
States cannot continue in the busi- 
ness if adequate protective duties 
are not imposed on all forms of 
competing wool. This conclusion is 
supported by analysis, experience, 
and mathematical calculation. In- 
telligent flock masters in all parts of 
the country contend with much 
force that the Dingley rates are in- 
adequate now, for the apparently 
sufficient reason that since 1897 land 
has greatly increased in value, and 
that the cost of sheep, labor, and 
supplies has increased 30 to 50 per 
cent. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS ELEC- 
TION. 





From the New York Tribune. 

Attempts to read a national signifi- 
cance into the vote cast in Massachu- 
setts are more ingenious than convine- 
ing. It is suggested that dissatisfaction 
with the tariff legislation of the extra 
session led the voters of Massachusetts 
to make a hostile demonstration against 
the Republican state ticket. It is true 
that the Democratic state platform of 
1909 contained an attack on the Payne 
tariff law—a law under which the man- 
ufacturing interests of Massachusetts 
received the most searching and friendly 
consideration. Yet it is evident that 
other issues had a much greater influ- 
ence on the voters, the most effective 
Democratic campaign argument being a 
misinterpretation of the effect and mo- 
tives of Governor Draper’s veto of an 
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amendment to the eight-hour law. In 
the larger cities that veto was assidu- 


ously and successfully used to cut down 


the normal Republican vote. 

It is also evident from a glance at the 
election returns of the last five years 
that Mr. Draper has never as a candi- 
date succeeded in polling the normal Re- 
publican vote. It was hardly to be ex- 
pected that he would reverse all prece- 
dents this year. His victories in Massa- 
chusetts have generally been hard won. 
When he first stood for Lieutenant 
Governor, in 1905, he narrowly escaped 
defeat. His plurality over Mr. Whitney, 
the Democratic candidate, was only 
1,941, while Governor Guild had a plu- 
rality of 22,558. The following year he 
was re-elected by a margin of 9,609 
votes, Governor Guild’s plurality being 
30,233. In 1907 the Democratic party 
split and there were two Democratic 
state tickets. Governor Guild received 
a plurality over the head of the leading 
minority ticket of 103,689. Mr. Draper 
had a plurality over his leading oppon- 
ent of only 90,947. In 1908 President 
Taft's plurality was 110,423. But Mr. 
Draper, as a candidate for Governor, 
won by only 60,156. This year his 
margin of 8,092 is just about the same 
as his margin in 1906. It is much more 
substantial than his margin in 1905. In 
an “off” year, when no Representatives 
in Congress are to be elected, a state’s 
vote is likely to be capricious. It re- 
sponds freely to local and personal in- 
fluences and puts aside considerations of 
national policy. 





From the Boston Advertiser 

It is remarkable how some news- 
papers throughout the state are strain- 
ing to hunt for “reasons” why the Re- 
publicans of Massachusetts cast a light 
vote in an off year. Governor Draper 
received 190,000 votes this year. This is 
described as a “revolt.” Two years ago, 
in another off year, he received but 188,- 
000 votes, but nobody spoke of a “re- 
volt” at that time.. In 1905 the vote was 
but 7,000 more than Governor Draper 
received this year. In 1903 it was but 
9,000 more. In 1901 the Republican vote 
was 5,000 less than the vote of this year, 
but again it may be recalled that there 
was no newspaper gush about a “revolt.” 
It will be observed that as is usual after 
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a national election, the Republican vote 
in the state on a short and merely local 
campaign fell off, as it has always fallen 
off, and just about to the same extent. 
Yet it is surprising that a number of 
newspapers feel obliged to hunt for 
reasons to explain a thing that has in- 
variably happened, in the past, without 
any attempt to produce new and star- 
tling “reasons” for it. 

Naturally these “reasons” differ, with 
the taste and fancy of the expounder. 
One editor insists that here was discon- 
tent over the tariff. Another pooh- 
poohs the tariff idea, but darkly hints at 
a “revolt against bossism’—both of 
these disputants expounding in the same 
city. Why they consider it a remarkable 
thing that the vote has been the normal, 
average vote for the past decade in 
Massachusetts (in off years) is puzzling. 
The really remarkable thing is that, with 
all the Democratic money and effort ex- 
pended in springing the “still hunt’; 
with the desperate effort to get out the 
full Democratic strength, the total 
should have fallen so far below the anti- 
Republican vote of last year. If there 
was any “revolt” on the part of disaf- 
fected Republicans, it apparently did not 
get them as far as the polls, in spite of 
the frantic effort of the Democratic 
workers, on election day, to get every 
voter who was able to be carried in a 
carriage or an automobile. 





From the Boston Record. 

Gov. Draper’s election comes by a 
very narrow margin. That he wins it 
is his own personal success. He made 
the fight almost single-handed, and bore 
the brunt of odds that did not represent 
a fair test of his administration. The 
labor opposition was more determined 
and unfair than ever, and he was made 
the target of a campaign on the tariff 
taken up by the Democrats because of 
utter lack of any ground for criticising 
his administration. Yet Vahey made no 
notable gain. Add to his vote of 1908 
the strength that naturally came back to 
the Democrats from the absence of a 
Hearst party candidate for governor, 
and his total vote is accounted for. It 
rose only from 168,000 a year ago to 
181,000 this year. Gov. Draper’s total 
vote is a normal off year Republican 
vote, nearly 2,000 larger, in fact, than 
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Guild polled in 1907, the year when the 
Democrats were split wide open by the 
bedlam convention in Springfield, and 
within 7,000 of what Guild polled in 


1905. 





From the Lynn Bee. 

When Draper ran for lieutenant gov- 
ernor in 1905 he had for a competitor 
Henry M. Whitney, a good stump 
speaker, a man of wealth and a free 
spender. The labor vote was rallied 
against Draper, and Whitney attacked 
the tariff with all his might, and Draper 
won by 1,941 plurality, having received 
182,037 votes. The next year he had 
200,747, and then in the off year he fell 
away to 173,619. Last year his vote rose 
to 228,318, and this year it dropped to 
190,035. Taking those three off years, 
1905, 1907 and 1900, we fail to see where 
the “rebuke” that some people are talk- 
ing about comes in. Next year he will 
get over 200,000, for in I910 the con- 
gressional fights will be on, interest 
aroused and the voters brought out to 
the polls. Governor Draper is still on 
duty at the State House, and not worry- 
ing a bit over the vote that secures his 
retention in office. Next year he will 
be back in the 200,000 column where he 
has been in each even year that he has 
run for office. Let the grumblers and 
prophets of evil cheer up. 


THE TARIFF WAR THREAT. 





Representative W. W. Foulkrod, 
of Pennsylvania, in an interview in 
Philadelphia, attacks European agi- 
tators on the subject of the proposed 
Old World tariff alliance against the 
United States. He asserts that 
America is practically independent 
of the Europeans, on the basis of the 
fact that 95 per cent. of the products 
of this country are consumed in this 
country. 

“There was a time,’ he said, 
“when the countries over the sea 
produced better goods than the 
United States, because of superior 
machinery and workmanship which 
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they commanded. That time is 
passed; we are now in a position, 
more or less, to manufacture such 
goods as we need, of poor quality or 
good, as the case may be. The Eu- 
ropean trade is gone. 

“In a tariff war with the United 
States—which I do not consider to 
be a possibility, you understand, but 
if such was to come about—the Eu- 
ropean countries would have all to 
lose. They are the sellers; we are 
the buyers. When it comes to our 
seeking a foreign market we have 
got a great market near home in the 
South American republics. 

“Germany is quite naturally angry 
about our new tariff bill,’ said the 
Congressman, “rescinding as it does 
that very favorable German agree- 
ment which President Roosevelt 
framed. Under the terms of that 
strange agreement the Germans had 
the privilege of placing a valuation 
upon the goods sold to this country, 
which our customs officials had to 
abide by. 

“Let me give you a little light on 
that agreement, and you will appre- 
ciate the German point of view. 
Two merchants go abroad, we will 
say, one to France and the other to 
Germany. Each buys $1,000 worth 
of goods for import into the United 
States. The German merchant 
would have every advantage over 
the French merchant, in that he 
could sell his goods for any price he 
chose, and our customs officials, in 
levying the duty, would have to 
abide by that price, whereas, the 
French goods would be assessed 
according to the American valua- 
tion. 

“President Roosevelt made that 
arrangement with the Germans, and 
they valued it so highly that when 
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the Payne-Aldrich bill abolished it 
they determined to make some sort 
of struggle. But there is no danger 
of a tariff war. 
nor any other European country is 
prepared to dispute our position. 

“When the bill was framed there 
was no thought taken of this aspect 
of the question. It would have been 
considered absurd to have broached 
such an argument against our tariff 
bill. Who is prepared to argue that 
the Europeans would do anything to 
keep us from buying goods there? 
This is the most liberal market in 
the world; we pay more for goods 
and buy more than any other coun- 
try on the globe, and nobody knows 
this better than our friends across 
the water. 

“Let Europe do the agitating on 
this subject. I don’t blame them for 
feeling the situation keenly, but we 
have nothing to do with the ques- 
tion. It is simply a case of our hav- 
ing outgrown the mother coun- 
tries.” 


THE TARIFF AND PRICES. 





From the Boston Advertiser. 

That prices of many common articles 
of daily consumption are higher than 
they would be, if federai taxation were 
less, may be admitted; but it is also true 
that if the taxes were raised by other 
means than the tariff the people would 
still have to pay the taxes. The nation 
is now spending enormous amounts on 
the army and navy, double the amount 
that was spent a dozen years or so ago. 
If the taxes were not raised by customs 
duties so largely, they might be raised 
by internal revenue and other taxation. 
But so long as this nation spends as 
much as it now does, the people will 
have to pay the money in some fashion, 
and the money will come out of the an- 
nual income of the people, directly or 
indirectly. When the people are tired 
of paying such high prices, they surely 
have the remedy in their own hands. 


Neither the German | 
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But the remedy does not lie in reducing 
one form of taxation and increasing an- 
other. The present taxation comes, di- 
rectly or indirectly, out of all the peo- 
ple, and any future taxation would come 
in practically the same way. Until the 
nation insists upon the adoption of ar- 
bitration treaties which will render it 
unnecessary to spend over 60 per cent. 
of all the national revenues on prepara- 
tion for future wars or the debts of past 
ones, there is no likelihood that prices 
of staple commodities of trade will de- 
crease notably, no matter what method 
of collecting the federal income may be 
adopted. 


THE TARIFF AND LABOR. 





Theodore Justice in New York Journal 
of Commerce. 

The difference in the labor cost was 
the standard by which Congress in mak- 
ing the Payne-Aldrich bill regulated the 
schedules. In a recent visit to Europe 
the captain of one of the Mediterranean 
steamers stated that the cause for such 
a large emigration was that labor in 
southern Italy received about one lira 
demi (30c.) for similar service for which 
$1.50 was paid in the United States. 

This led to examination of the wages 
paid in the island of Sicily, where I 
found a very intelligent class of labor 
picking lemons for 1 lira demi (30c.) per 
day, which confirmed the captain’s state- 
ment as to the price paid for unskilled 
labor in southern Europe. The strikers 
at Mckees Rocks are probably largely 
recruited from southern Europe, and the 
tariff probably has been reduced to fig- 
ures which would bear out the testi- 
mony of witnesses before the Ways and 
Means Committee, that nearly the whole 
of the protective benefits of the Dingley 
Act went to labor. With this as a well 
authenticated fact, labor must be very 
ignorant if it demands increased wages 
in schedules where the reduction of the 
protective benefits have been so great 
as they were in iron and steel schedules. 


ENGLAND AND OUR TARIFF. 





From the Chicago Inter.Ocean, 
Here is the London Nation roundly 
denouncing all American statesmen con- 
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cerned in the recent Tariff making as 
“pirates” who forbid their own people to 
“take advantage of the superior natural 
resources, the higher skill, the better 
machinery, organization or labor which 
other friendly nations may happen to 
possess.” 

In other words, it is “piracy” to be- 
lieve—which is the fact—that our own 
natural resources are better, and to de- 
sire to develop among ourselves “higher 
skill, better machinery,’ and so on. To 
put it baldly, our offense is that in re- 
vising our Tariff we didn’t go back to 
that comfortable old British theory that 
England was divinely ordained to be the 
factory and all other countries just the 
farm. 

“The new American Tariff,’ compre- 
hensively proclaims the London editor, 
“furnishes the most striking example of 
our times of certain serious defects in 
Democratic modes of government.” 
That is, our Tariff is bad because popu- 
lar government is wrong. 

All of which illustrates the truth of 
the old saying that any stick will do to 
beat a dog with, especially if you hap- 
pen to dislike the color of the dog’s hair. 


SAVINGS IN THE UNITED 
STATES: 





Results of Investigation by an English 
Editor. 

In a letter that Mr. George Paish, 
editor of the London “Statist,” has 
forwarded to his paper an analysis is 
attempted of the savings of the 
United States. Mr. Paish in part 
says: 

“Tt will be realized that the saving's 
of a nation in which practically 
everyone is able to save reach to a 
vast figure. An eminent American 
banker of international repute with 
whom I discussed the question of 
America’s savings during my pas- 
sage here estimated the total savings 
of the United States at nearly £1,- 
500,000,000 a year. Since my arrival 
I have sought to form an independ- 
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ent estimate based upon a great 
variety of data, and I have come to 
the conclusion that the annual sav- 
ings of this country are over £1,000,- 
000,000 and that the amount is grow- 
ing steadily greater from year to 
year. This estimate tallies with the 
conclusions of Government officials 
who calculated the wealth of the 
country in 1900 at about £18,000,- 
000,000 and in 1904 at £22,000,000,- 
000, an increase in four years of 
about £4,000,000,000, or an average 
of £1,000,000,000 per annum. The 
rate of increase is now greater than 
in the four years to 1904. 

“These savings are mainly in- 
vested in new houses and in new 
buildings of various descriptions. 
The population of the United States 
is growing at the rate of about I,- 
400,000 per annum, and the mere 
housing of the additional population 
involves the construction of over 
300,000 new dwellings per annum. 
The progress of the United States 
involves the construction of a great 
number of new houses at the upper 
as well as at the lower end of the 
scale. Not only is there a natural in- 
crease in the population of the 
wealthier classes, but there is going 
on all the time a process of expan- 
sion and uplifting—a process which 
is reflected in the vast numbers of 
expensive houses which are erected 
from year to year. Inthe past week 
I have paid visits to the suburbs of 
New York and Philadelphia and 
found an immense increase in the 
number of artistic and costly houses 
erected since my last visit five years 
agio. 

“What is going on in New York 
and Philadelphia is, I am informed, 
taking place in all the cities of the 
country and along the sea coast, and 
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in the aggregate the number of ex- 
pensive houses that have been and 
are being erected is very great, and 
the amount of capital expended upon 
new houses for all classes of society 
reaches enormous figures. 

“Beyond the dwellings needed to 
house the increasing population, ac- 
count has to be taken of the in- 
creased size of the business premises 
which have to be erected to carry on 
the commerce, banking, professions 
and trades of the country. The 
amount of capital needed to coii- 
struct the lofty buildings of New 
York, of which a large additional 
number have been erected since my 
last visit in 1904, must run into very 
large figures. Beyond the houses 
and business premises needed for 
residential, for mercantile, banking 
and commercial purposes, account 
has to be taken of the multitude of 
mills and factories of all kinds that 
have sprung up throughout the 
country. Having regard to the price 
of bricks, of stone and of lumber 
also, which in the Eastern districts is 
now almost as costly as stone or 
brick, it is clear that the aggregate 
sum expended each year upon build- 
ings of one kind and another is at 


least £400,000,000. This is, of 
course, irrespective of the large 
sums expended upon furnishing 


them, and in the case of factories and 
plants of providing them with plant 
and machinery. It is interesting to 
note that in the first eight months of 
the current year the building ex- 
penditures of about 100 cities have 
been over £100,000,000, and that for 
the whole year they are likely to 
reach £150,000,000. In the first 
eight months of last year the amount 
was under £80,000,000, and for the 
complete year about £120,000,000. 
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This indicates that the building trade 
is nearly 25 per cent. more active 
than it was last year. In New York 


itself the building expenditures this 


year to date have been nearly doubie 
what they were in 1908. 

“Beyond the vast sums of money 
expended each year upon buildings 
and upon furnishing and fitting them 
are the capital outlays required to 
provide the country with transporta- 
tion facilities. The sum needed each 
year by the railroads is upward of 
$600,000,000, or £120,000,000, and 
this amount is likely appreciably to 
increase. The capital expended by 
tramways and elevated railways av- 
erages about £50,000,000 per annumni. 
In the first nine months of the cur- 
rent year the new issues or munici- 
palities have been about £53,000,000 
and for the complete year will doubt- 
less be over £60,000,000. 

“Without going farther into detail 
it will be realized that the savings of 
this immense and rich country are 
enormous and that they are prob- 
ably greater than £1,000,000,000 per 


annum. That is to say, the savings 


of the American people are equal to 
an average of at least £12 per head 
of population, and excluding children 
to about £20 per head of population. 
With so great a saving and with so 
vast a sum available for increasing 
the housing accommodation, the 
transportation facilities and the in- 
dustries of the country, it is evident 


that the prosperity of the United 


States is built upon foundations of a 
very firm and solid character, and 
that those persons in Europe who 
regard the prosperity as of the na- 
ture of a soap bubble which may at 
any time disappear are not likely to 
see their expectations realized. An 
expansion in trade of nearly 100 per 
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cent. in each decade, is a rate of 
growth which could not possibly take 
place but for the enormous supply of 
capital which the country enjoys in 
conjunction with a spirit of enter- 
prise and a great desire for effi- 
ciency.” 


THE MINNESOTA INSUR- 
GENTS. 





From the Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

a he) President's siispeech in siat 
Winona, Minn., was almost epoch- 
making. It is likely to mark a turn- 
ing point in the history of American 
parties and politics. It proves that 
Mr. Taft has both the convictions 
and the courage of a historic Re- 
publican. 

In order fully to grasp the situa- 
tion with which the President dealt 
it is necessary to remember how the 
majority of the Minnesota delega- 
tion distinguished themselves at the 
special session of Congress. Nearly 
or quite all of them, with the excep- 
tion of Mr. Tawney, voted against 
the tariff bill on which their party 
had agreed. They virtually deserted 
their party. 

Their offence was not in voting 
against a bill that was universally 
satisfactory to their party. Prob- 
ably the most accurate description 
of the Payne act is that, taking 
Republicans man by man, we may 
pronounce it universally unsatisfac- 
tory. 

The new law is unsatisfactory in 
some detail to every Republican. 
Mr. Taft frankly says that he does 
not like some features of it, and he 
specifies those features. Every Re- 
publican, every Republican news- 
paper, could do the same. 

But in the existing situation the 
bill was simply the best that could 
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be had. The situation was one that 
is bound to arise frequently in every 
popular, representative and consti- 
tutional government. For such a 
government to go on at all—for it to 
avoid despotism on the one hand 
and anarchy on the other—there 
must be compromise. 

The strongest personal convic- 
tions of abstract right and of con- 
crete interest must yield to the ne- 
cessities and possibilities of the oc- 
casion. 

The offence of the Minnesota and 
other “insurgents” was that they 
could not or would not understand 
these truths and act in accordance 
with them. They refused to under- 
stand, as the President well said, 
that “‘without parties’—and parties 
whose members submit to discipline 


—“popular government would be 


absolutely impossible.” They pre- 
ferred the cheap glory of insurrec- 
tion to the usefulness of loyalty. 

Because Mr. Tawney voted for 
the Payne bill, for the same reasons 
that rightly moved Mr. Taft to sign 
it, there has been a public and con- 
certed effort to maroon and boycott 
him—to drive him out of the Repub- 
lican party and out of public life. 
To such childish and anarchic poli- 
tics the President has given strong 
and merited rebuke. 


That low-tariff daily, the Springfield 
(Mass.) Republican, thinks that New 
Bedford cotton manufacturers can well 
afford to give their operatives a paltry 
ten per cent. advance in wages as a just 
division of tariff benefits that these fine- 
goods mills are to receive from the new 
bill. And since the benefit of free hides 
is not proving proportionate to the re- 
duction in the duties ‘on shoes, we pre- 
sume that the same paper will advise 
shoe factory hands to accept a wage re- 
duction. But papers of this stamp are 
not editorially so consistent.—Textile 
Manufacturers’ Journal. 
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Ne Nan LEC TIVE OUTERET. 


Secretary MacVeagh came _ to 
Boston and made, unexpectedly, a 
tariff speech to an audience of bank- 
ers. He favored lower duties, and 
interpreted the authority of the Tar- 
iff Board as broad enough to make 
a general investigation, such as Con- 
gress has made hitherto. Perhaps 
this was to have been expected from 
one long “identified with the low 
tariff cause and a strong supporter 
of Grover Cleveland,” as the editor 
of the Transcript, one of Mr. Cleve- 
land’s office force, describes him, and 
who before that was a reputed mem- 
ber of the Cobden Club. 

The Secretary of the Home Mar- 
ket Club, in a letter to the Boston 
Herald, took the ground that the au- 
thority of the Tariff Board was con- 
fined to the one task of obtaining in- 
formation for the President as to 
whether or not foreign nations are 
treating us fairly, so as to enable 
him and customs officials intelli- 
gently to administer the maximum 
and minimum feature of the new tar- 
iff, and in proof quoted the language 
of the law as follows: 


To secure information to assist the 


President in the discharge of the duties | 


imposed upon him by this section and 


the officers of the government in the 
administration of the customs laws, the 
President is hereby authorized to em- 
ploy such persons as may be required. 

The above language is at the close 
of the maximum and minimum sec- 
tion of the law, and is all the author- 
ity found in the law for the appoint- 
ment and work of the Tariff Board. 

senator’ Hale had” ‘taken ui the 
ground that this did not authorize 
such a general tariff inquiry as the 
President seemed desirous of mak- 
ing, and the Herald contended that 
Mr. MacVeagh was “better qualified 
to interpret the tariff policy of this 
administration than Senator Hale 
iA 

That may be, but it is a different 
matter. The natural presumption 
was that the policy of the adminis- 
tration would be to execute the law 
according to its language and the 
intent of Congress. The Herald, 
however, says that “if the tariff pol- 
icy of the Taft administration proves 
to be identical with the Payne-Al- 
drich law, the people will be disap- 
pointed.” What is this but a con- 
fession that an attempt is being 
made to nullify the law by interpre- 
tation? 

This makes the personnel of the 
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Tariff Board of a little interest. 
Prof. Emery of Yale, its chairman, 
has been reported as favorable to 
free trade and that is not unlikely. 
Mr. Sanders of Chicago was chief 
organizer of the revision and reci- 
procity movement, in which Boston 
free traders took a conspicuous part. 
Mr. Reynolds’ tariff views, so far as 
we know, have not been publicly ex- 
pressed. The gentleman from the 
Department of Commerce and La- 
bor who has recently been assigned 
to assist the Board is reported by a 
Washington correspondent as a free 
trader. Thus we have in the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, in the new As- 
sistant Secretary in charge of cus- 
toms—Mr. Curtis—in the Tariff 
Board and their first assistant, an 
outfit that is anything but protective. 

It is, of course, possible that these 
men can administer or help to ad- 
minister a protective law as well as 
good protectionists would adminis- 
ter it, but certainly the friends of 
protection would have more conf- 
dence in men of their own way of 
thinking. 

If the Tariff Board is to make 
such inquiries for the President as 
may help him to make recommenda- 
tions to Congress for further legis- 
lation, and not merely for adminis- 
tering the law already made, we are 
afraid his assistants will not inspire 
the confidence of the country and 
that their work will be calculated to 
disturb industrial peace. 





Oklahoma’s indorsement of the in- 
come tax proposition seems to be ex- 
plained by the State Auditor’s report 
that he has been able to find only one 
man there who confesses to an income 
large enough to be subject to assess- 
ment. It is always pleasant to shoulder 
the burden of paying on somebody else. 
—San Francisco Chronicle. 
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No topic is more generally dis- 
cussed at this time than the increase 
in the cost of living. As was to be 
expected, there is some misrepresen- 
tation of actual conditions, some un- 
warranted deductions, and many 
fallacious contentions, especially by 
some free trade writers who are try- 
ing to hold the protective tariff 
chiefly responsible for the rising 
prices of the necessaries of life. For 
example, a correspondent of a Bos- 
ton paper says that no part of pres- 
ent economic conditions can right- 
fully be attributed to increased gold 
production, but the whole difficulty 
arises from prohibitive tariffs on im- 
ports. But the Springfield Repub- 
lican, a long-time and unwavering 
opponent of tariffs for protection, 
asserts that while our tariff is one of 
the factors in the cost of living, it is 
but a small one compared with the 
great increase in gold production in 
recent years. It says: “Pnce 1s the 
value of anything relative to, or ex- 
pressed in terms of, standard money, 
which is now gold for the leading 
commercial nations. As gold greatly 
increases in quantity or supply the 
tendency is, of course, for it to be- 
come cheaper, and to say that gold 
is cheaper is the equivalent of saying 
that commodity prices are higher.” 
This opinion is generally held by 
well-informed  protectionists and 
free traders alike; and anyone who 
writes to the newspapers charging 
that the whole of the advance in the 
cost of living is due to the tariff is 
making a gratuitous exhibition of 
ignorance or prejudice. 

Many other influences than the 
great output of gold affect prices of 
commodities. There is a_ higher 
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standard of living maintained in this 
country than formerly, even among 


the poorer classes; and we find in 


the reports of our consuls abroad 
that this standard has risen some- 
what in foreign countries where 
wages are much lower, and the ac- 
tual necessaries of life are supposed 
to be cheaper than in the United 
States. Compare the present stand- 
ard of living with that of twenty or 
even ten years ago. What were 
once considered luxuries for which 
there was then a limited demand are 
now counted as absolute necessities 
for which the demand in many in- 
stances exceeds the supply. The ob- 
vious fact is that the people of to- 
day are not content with the same 
things that satisfied a former gener- 
ation; and few people can be found 
who would want to abandon the 
many good things they now enjoy to 
go back to the simpler and cheaper 
living of “old times.” The result is, 
that with a consumptive demand ex- 
ceeding in most cases the powers of 
production, there is a steady in- 
crease in prices in most of the things 
that are deemed necessary by the 
present generation to maintain a 
standard of comfortable, not to say 
luxurious, living. Hence the grocery 
and provision bills grow larger; the 
demand for more and better clothing 
than was worn by former genera- 
tions is insistent; and everybody ex- 
pects to have all the modern house- 
hold conveniences regardless of 
cost; while a large number of people 
(many of whom can ill afford it) 
think it essential to their comfort 
that they should have summer cot- 
tages, automobiles, motor boats, 
etc. All of these things are expen- 
sive, and with the increases in rents 
and taxes and the constant demand 
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upon the public for contributions for 
religious, social and charitable pur- 
poses, they help to raise the cost of 
living to unwelcome figures for 
many people. So that in the discus- 
sion of this subject it is necessary to 
consider all of the factors in the 
problem. 

There is a somewhat prevalent 
ieeling that the farmers of the coun- 
try are not doing their full share to 
increase production to meet an in- 
creasing demand. In their defence 
it is stated that the cost of produc- 
ing farm crops has been much in- 
creased for several years by the 
higher wages paid for farm labor and 
the higher cost of the things the 
farmer has to purchase. It is a fact, 
however, that the demand for farm 
products has increased relatively 
faster than the production. The 
most successful farmers are those 


who apply business and progressive 


methods to their industry, but the 
greater number are still running 
their farms on the old lines. An ag- 
ricultural writer reckons a yearly 
waste of $30,000,000 of farmers’ 
money in the purchase of fertilizers 
entirely unsuited to the land and the 
crop to be planted on it; that mil- 
lions of dollars are wasted by the 
careless disposition of farming tools 
and machinery when not in use; that 
millions of dollars are lost through 
the use of worthless or inferior 
seeds; that more millions are lost by 
raising “scrub” animals instead of 
better breeds; and that much of the 
enormous sums lost to the farmer by 
insects and diseases could be saved 
by following the instructions of the 
department of agriculture which 
would supply the desired informa- 
tion on application. 

There is also complaint in some 
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sections that farmers are restricting 
the output of certain products to 
maintain high prices, but there is no 
particular evidence that any combi- 
nation now exists for that purpose, 
except that something of the kind 
has been attempted by cotton grow- 
ers. Labor organizations, also, are 
charged with restricting output to 
give employment to a larger number 
of their members; and reducing the 
hours of labor without accepting a 
corresponding reduction in wages, 
all of which increases the cost to 
employers and consumers. A grocer 
tells the Boston Herald that the 
reason for the high price of eggs and 
of butter and cheese is that the 
farmers do not keep up with the in- 
creased demand; while the farmers 
charge that middlemen and retailers 
are more responsible than they for 
the rising prices. The latter at- 
tribute the cause to the fact that the 
people demand a higher grade of 
everything they want and more of it, 
and that the tendency of the times is 
to a higher rate of living by every- 
body. James J. Hill remarked re- 
cently that there are too many peo- 
ple who want to live on the very 
best the market affords all the time, 
and hence the increasing demand for 
the necessaries of life and the con- 
stant forcing of prices to a higher 
point. It is a fact that the farmers 
have not much reason to complain 
of the high prices themselves. Those 
of the West in particular have en- 
joyed a large measure of prosperity 
for some time past. They have not 
(as some free trade writers claim) 
had to buy in an advancing market 
and to sell in a falling market. The 
price margin as between agricultural 
products and manufactured articles 
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has been quite distinctly in their 
favor. 

While it will be admitted that 
much of the increase in prices is due 
to natural causes and that the law of 
supply and demand is operative in 
most cases, there is much ground for 
the charge that has been freely made 
for several months past that prices 
of some commodities are artificially 
increased or maintained. It is 
charged that unscrupulous dealers 
have taken advantage of some in- 
creased rates in the new tariff to in- 
crease the price of commodities out 
of proportion to the difference be- 
tween the old and new tariff rates. 
They also take advantage, it is said, 
of the increased demand for certain 
goods to exact higher prices from 
their customers than are warranted 
by market conditions. But nobody 
has suggested any practical measure 
to prevent such exactions, which of 
course helps to increase the cost of 
living, and it is hardly a matter that 
can be regulated by legislation. 

It must not be imagined that the 
rise in prices of products is confined 
to our own country. It may be as- 
sumed that in every country where 
there is any business activity the 
tendency of prices is upward. In 
Austria, since 1907, the following 
articles’ have advanced in price: 
Lard 17 per cent., butter 20, flour 50, 
potatoes 25, bread 40, meal 60, sugar 
20, veal 12, and pork Io per cent. 
Prices of fuel have also advanced,’ 
and in fact every article entering into 
household expenses. Though 
Switzerland is entirely dependent © 
upon the outside world for its supply 
of raw materials it has many highly 
developed industries, the workmen 
in which were supposed to be par- 
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ticularly favored in the matter of 
cheap subsistence; but now we are 
told in a consular report that the 


standard of living has been raised to 


such a degree in that country that 
wage earners and salaried persons 
are finding it difficult to maintain a 
comfortable existence. Not only 
have the necessaries of life risen 
greatly in price, but rents are exces- 
sively high. 

Even in China the increasing cost 
of living is attracting attention. In 
Shanghai, Hong Kong, and other 
commercial cities there has been a 
general increase in rents, wages, 
food and transportation of from 25 
to 100 per cent. over that of ten 
years ago. The percentage of ad- 
vance in food prices ranges from 25 
to 150 per cent. 

A Paris newspaper some time ago 
published data to show that for the 
last five years the prices of the 
necessaries of life had risen to “a 
positively alarming degree in 
France.” The British trade papers 
admit that prices have steadily risen 
in the United Kingdom. In Ger- 
many prices have been rising 
steadily for ten years. Similar con- 
ditions exist in Mexico, and in 
South American, African and Aus- 
tralasian countries. 

While a variety of local causes are 
assigned in each country for the in- 
creased cost of living, most of the 
economists are well agreed that the 
universal rise in prices is due chiefly 
to the enormous increase in the out- 
put of gold. It is only in the United 
States that we find any great num- 
ber of people insisting that trusts 
and the protective tariff are mainly 
responsible for the increased cost of 
living. If the present high prices 
are due to the protective tariff, as 
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some free trade writers charge, how 
do they account for the fact that be- 
tween 1873 and 1893 there was a 
steady decline in prices of commodi- 
ties in the United States, although 
the tariff duties were as high (on 
some things higher) in that period 
than they are now? 

In regard to the influence of trusts 
and trade combinations on prices, it 
may be said that the effect is quite as 
often to lower as to raise the price 
level. This is not to say that the 
absolute control of capital and the 
means of production in any industry 
will not invariably tend to an in- 
crease in prices, but such unlimited 
control is not common in any coun- 
try; and the combinations alleged to 
be in restraint of competition and 
trade are not confined to the United 
States, but exist as well, if not as 
numerously, in free trade Great 
Britain. It does not appear, there- 
fore, that the tariff has much influ- 
ence either in creating or preventing 
such combinations or that they area 
leading influence in creating ab- 
normal prices. We all know that 
there are good trusts as well as bad 
trusts which have no possible con- 
nection with the tariff. Certainly 
the tariff is not responsible for rail- 
way, franchise, real estate, and many 
other combinations, which would 
continue to exist whether the tariff 
was high or low. 

It may reasonably be concluded 
that the three most important fac- 
tors in the price increase are, first 
the great gold production of recent 
years, for we know that the Califor- 
nian and Australian gold discoveries 
in the last century produced much 
the same effects on prices. The sec- 
ond important cause is the unprece- 
dented demand and increased pur- 
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chasing power of consumers. It is 
true that there has been increased 
production in nearly everything, yet 
the fact that the cost of most things 
has constantly risen shows that pro- 
duction has thus far proved inade- 
quate to reduce prices to a moderate 
level. 
standard of living which in too many 
instances is attended by extrava- 
gance and waste. But whatever the 
multiplicity of causes for high prices, 
it is as true now as ever that low 
prices and prosperity seldom go to- 
gether, and that low prices are the 
usual accompaniment of hard times. 
Therefore an era of low prices is not 
desirable, if it would bring a repeti- 
tion of the bitter experience of the 
country from 1893 to 1897 under the 
operation of the Wilson tariff. 

Now it is urged that this problem 
of the high cost of living is one for 
the immediate consideration of 
statesmen and economists, and it is 
said that President Taft will be 
asked to recommend the creation of 
a commission to deal with the sub- 
ject. But the causes are so many 
and complex, it may well be doubted 
if a commission could suggest ade- 
quate remedies to relieve the situa- 
tion. The consumers who pay the 
higher prices are not much con- 
cerned with the various theories on 
the subject; they only know that the 
cost of living has increased until it 
has become a heavy burden, and 
they are quite prepared to shift the 
responsibility therefor to other 
shoulders from their own. Many of 
them will be persuaded by political 
demagogues that the party in power 
is responsible for the whole trouble, 
when the fact is that the rising prices 
and higher cost of living are world- 
wide in their operation and have 


The third cause is the higher 
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only a partial connection with po- 
litical conditions. When European 
statesmen and economists confess 
their inability to deal effectively with 
the problem, the outlook for any- 
thing of the kind in this country 
does not seem promising. 


WOOL GROWING. 





From the Textile American. 

Cotton cannot entirely supplant wool 
as the foundation of fabrics, any more 
than cotton-seed oil can take the place 
of golden butter, made from the milk 
of cows, Mordern inventions come and 
go, but some of the institutions of na- 
ture survive, in spite of the exterminat- 
ing war carried on by man, and that the 
sheep will survive for some time may 
be safely predicted, although a clever 
Statistician has carefully figured the 
probable date when sheep will cease to 
exist as a commercial industry. 

The day must come when the sheep- 
fold will be rebuilt and the flock re- 
established on the farm, just as the pine 
tree is being restored and cultivated. 
Nor should the great barons of the wool 
buying trade be behind in bringing 
about that time. The statistics are too 
much against us. This country must 
not continue a buyer of necessities, and 
remain unable and unwilling to maintain 
its natural resources. The farmer must 
be encouraged to raise sheep again, even 
if the wool trade enters into partner- 
ship, and supplies the wire fencing for 
the pastures, taking the pay a little each 
year in the wool returned. The New 
England farms now deserted can be re- 
stored to fruitfulness by the sheep 
flocks, and in due time wool will not be 
considered a luxury. 


If we recall the incident correctly, it 
was J. H. Hale of South Glastonbury 
who stated at the recent horticultural 
convention in Boston, that if the money 
that had been sent out West and forever 
lost on farm loans, had been judiciously 
expended to improve New England 
farms, there would be no cry of neg- 
lected farms in the East today.—Willi- 
mantic Journal. 
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WAS WEBSTER INCONSISTENT ON THE 
eee Db Pore 


By Roland Ringwalt. 


Since Macaulay died it has be- 
come unfashionable to say, “Every 
school-boy knows,” but every stu- 
dent of economics knows that Web- 
ster, the great orator for the low 
tariff cause, became a Protectionist; 
that Henry C. Carey discarded his 
early free trade views; that Samuel 
J. Tilden dropped free trade as vis- 
ionary; that John Sherman, James 
A. Garfield, John A. Kasson and a 
host of Western Republicans either 
outgrew their early free trade lean- 
ings or quietly accepted the fact that 
legislation was moving on other 
lines. For some reason, however, 
Webster, two generations after his 
death, is still berated for inconsist- 
ency. The world in general has for- 
gotten that Carey was ever anything 
but a Protectionist. Tilden, it is 
true, came in for some passing 
abuse, but all that has been forgot- 
ten. Garfield tactfully adapted him- 
self to the situation of 1880, and 
others have simply moved from the 
abstract belief that free trade is de- 
sirable to the concrete fact that it is 
now unattainable. 

Why should Webster’ receive 
more censure than all the others 
who have passed from free trade to 
Protection? Perhaps because of his 
marvelous intellectuality, his power 
of saying something memorable for 
any cause he advocated. There is a 
small group of American public men 
pre-eminent for their intellects, men, 
who simply as intellects, apart from 
their achievements, are always sure 
of devoted students, and in this 


group we find Alexander Hamilton, 
Thomas Jefferson, John Marshall, 
Daniel Webster and Abraham Lin- 
coln, with perhaps James Madison, 
William H. Seward and Salmon P. 
Chase. If Hamilton had never held 
office his papers would have been 
famous. If Webster had never gone 
to the Senate, his speeches would 
have lived. Any mental landmark, 
any point of demarcation in the in- 
tellectual life of Daniel Webster is 
worthy of investigation. 

When in 1816 the Calhoun tariff 
was brought forward, Webster op- 
posed it. In 1824, Webster made 
the greatest speech against a high 
Protective tariff the country ever 
heard. In 1828 he favored the high- 
est tariff the country had thus far 
known. These facts are of record, 
and it is worth while to look at 
them. 

To us a Protective tariff means 
the safe-guarding of existing indus- 
tries, or, as in the recent cases of 
plush and tin plate, the establishment 
of new ones. Webster and a large 
number of New England Federalists 
regarded the experiment of high 
duties as likely to break down the 
shipping interest which had strug- 
gled through all the harsh legisla- 
tion of the colonial days; which had 
fought its way through the Revolu- 
tion; which had dodged the press 
gangs of the British navy and the 
corsairs of Algiers; which had sur- 
vived the blockades abroad and the 
Embargo at home; which, when war 
interfered with commerce, turned its 
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energies to privateering; and which, 
after the peace of 1815, hoped for 
countless voyages and substantial 
cargoes. It is difficult for men who 
are older than the steel rail and the 
pottery interests, whose memories 
antedate heavy guns and solid armor 
plate of American manufacture, to 
enter into the feelings of the New 
Englanders with regard to their 
shipping. Their fathers, grandfath- 
ers and great grandfathers had 
taken to the water. In two wars 
with Great Britain American priva- 
teers had darted along England’s 
coast, cut off prizes, helped them- 
selves to food and medicine, brought 
home luxuries destined for aldermen 
and earls, and so interfered with 
John Bull’s commerce that English 
housekeepers complained of enor- 
mous prices and English merchants 
of high rates on marine insurance. 
Senator Hoar well said that the 
loud, incessant protests of British 
underwriters was one of the leading 
influences in bringing about the rec- 
ognition of our independence. 
Some readers, perhaps, may think 
that we need not go to the trouble 
of saying this, that we might have 
contented ourselves with quoting 
Edmund Burke and Josiah Quincy. 
But of set purpose we refrained from 
saying what Burke says about the 
seamen of colonial New England, 
and what Quincy says about the 
New England tars of a later gener- 
ation. The language of Burke and 
of Quincy is so brilliant, so full of 
poetry that many readers of today 
will not believe it to be sober fact, 
yet it comes far nearer to fact than 
nineteen-twentieths of the best ora- 
tory in our annals. Burke’s tribute 
and Quincy’s assertion were once to 
be met with in school readers, 
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quoted in every debating school, and 
repeated in every political campaign. 
It is no wonder that New England- 
ers, attached to their shipping by in- 
terest, sentiment and tradition, were 
apprehensive that Congress was en- 
deavoring to force capital into other 
channels and deal a blow at the flag 
that floated on the high seas. 

But the tariff of 1824 became law, 
and the business men of New Eng- 
land saw that Protection was helpful 
rather than hurtful. Shipping did 
not vanish, while manufactures grew; 
the rich New Englander drew divi- 
dends; the poor New Englander 
earned wages. Every day the senti- 
ment of New England grew more 
and more favorable to the tariff, al- 
though in certain respects she, like 
all other sections, desired amend- 
ments. Webster moved with his 
section, and there is a point in that 
movement which thousands of care- 
less readers have overlooked. The 
New Englanders of 1824 who op- 
posed the tariff—the tariff which 
John C. Calhoun favored, felt that 
they were likely to be beaten, and 
that if they were beaten the country 
would adopt Protection as a perma- 
nent feature of its system. Con- 
gressman after Congressman from 
New England stated, in Webster’s 
words, that if the bill should pass 
“there would be no alternative but to 
consider the course and policy of the 
government as then settled and 
fixed, and to act accordingly.” 

Editors who never mention Cal- 
houn’s desertion of Protection in 
the interests of slavery lament bit- 
terly because Webster accepted a 
system which brought higher wages 
to free American citizens. Webster 
troubled himself little about the 
charge of inconsistency and made a 
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tart reference to “a kind of consist- 
ency by which persons feel them- 


selves as much bound to oppose a 


proposition after it has become a 
law of the land as before.” The new 
order of things had come, and Web- 
ster recognized that the country 
would not reverse its action. It is 
true that since 1828 there have been 
so-called revenue tariffs, but every 
one of them was a humbug; in every 
one there was Protection here and 
there. From Walker to Wilson, 
every so-called revenue tariff leader 
made concessions to favored inter- 
ests. Sunset Cox made a flowery 
speech against Protection, and then 
begged to have the duties favorable 
to his constituents increased. MHar- 
ris favored Protection for Tennes- 
see. William R. Morrison  sup- 
ported a duty for the castor oil beans 
grown in his district. Not one of all 
those who denounce Protection has 
logically and thoroughly acted up to 
his words. Today the most greedy, 
the most importunate seekers for 
duties favorable to their local inter- 
ests are the noisy free traders of the 
far South,—beg their pardon—the 
Western insurgents are a trifle 
worse. 

Webster saw the difference be- 
tween consistency and pigheaded- 
ness. There are cases in which 
martyrdom is noble, and there are 
cases in which a wise man sees 
changes and adapts himself to them. 
There were intelligent Americans 
who looked on the Revolution as a 
mistake, who hoped for years that 
the Crown and the colonies would 
be reconciled, yet who, after the 
peace of 1783, saw that the breach 
was final, and became good, though 
not enthusiastic citizens of the 
young republic. A large part of the 
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East regarded the Louisiana pur- 
chase as unwise or even dangerous, 
but when it was made, when the new 
territory was part of our soil, they 
bought land or made investments. 
From deep moral conviction many 
opposed the annexation of Texas, 
yet after the war with Mexico not 
one believed that the result of the 
conquest would ever be altered. 
People who joked at “Seward’s 
folly,’ and made their puns about 
“Walrussia,” lived to see their wives 
clad in Alaskan sealskins and their 
sons prospecting in the Klondike. 
The history of enlightened nations 
contains innumerable chapters of ac- 
quiescence in results, of ministries 
and Parliamentary majorities, of 
Presidents and Kings calmly bowing 
to decrees that cannot be resisted. It 
is often possible to repeal a bad law 
or to amend a foolish treaty, but 
there are cases wherein what is done 
cannot be undone. Some of us be- 
lieve that our government was badly 
outgeneraled in the Oregon boun- 
dary line settlement, yet it is not 
worth while to go to war with Eng- 
land over that now. There are 
intelligent Southerners 
who still believe abstractly that 
their fathers had a right to secede 
from the Union who would never- 
theless regard any present-day at- 
tempt to secede as the wildest form 
of lunacy. There is nothing in En- 
glish literature more noble, more 
touching than Redgauntlet’s long 
and heroic struggle to bring back a 
Stuart to the throne of England, and 
yet the climax of that marvelous 
story is Redgauntlet’s bitter cry, 
“The cause is lost forever.” Red- 
gauntlet, soldier, adventurer, plotter, 
outlaw, almost martyr for his cause 
yet comes to the point at which he 
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sees that the Stuart line can never 
return. A man of Webster’s strong 
common sense was not long in per- 
ceiving that the republic had deter- 
mined to build up a_system of manu- 
factures, and every day brought 
fresh proof that New England was 
adapting herself to a policy that was 
not merely printed in statute books, 
but woven into the fabric of the na- 
tion. 

Life would be insupportable had 
we not the power of recognizing the 
inevitable. Every day parents re- 
gret the marriage of their children, 
and yet the parent who learns to see 
the best traits of the son-in-law or 
daughter-in-law enjoys more domes- 
tic happiness than the parent who 
tries to drive an affectionate young 
couple into the divorce court. Im- 
pulsively, foolishly, perhaps a young 
man enlists in the army or navy; his 
friends deem his action rash, and yet 
it is better for him to serve out his 
time than to desert. There is not a 
thinking man who has not repeat- 
edly seen his plans thwarted, his ad- 
vice rejected, his deepest reasonings 
set at naught, still he lives through 
this, and, in many a case, learns that 
his earlier judgments were faulty. 
Webster may have had occasional 
day-dreams in which he wished that 
New England had adhered to her 
former modes of thought, and this 
fond regret occurs now and then to 
all men in whom the poetic instincts 
are strong and to whom early asso- 
ciations are tender. There is a kind- 
liness in the old grandfather who 
cherishes the school-books of his 
youth, but it is well that his grand- 
children should study the maps of 
1910 and not those of 1840. 

On the whole, the charge of tariff 
inconsistency as brought against 
Webster may be thus summarized: 
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it means nothing or it means some- 
thing. If it means nothing those 
who bring it may well cease to fire 
blank cartridges. If it means some- 
thing, if it means anything what- 
ever, it means that every man who 
bows to the inevitable is inconsist- 
ent. Julian tried to restore Pagan- 
ism after the world had found out 
that Christianity was a better faith. 
James the Second tried to drive free 
England back a hundred years. 
Webster had no sympathy with such 
folly; he saw that conditions had 
changed, and he met the needs of 
this time. 


_—-> 


THE SUGAR TARLEE 





From the National Farmer. 

Only 684,625 tons of the 3,185,000 
tons consumed last year in this country 
paid the full tariff rates. 

That is the extent to which the rob- 
ber tariff oppresses sugar consumers. 

It is a well known fact that if the 
small duty on sugar were removed the 
beet sugar industry in the United States 
would be driven out of business and the 
moment this was accomplished, and this 
country made dependent upon foreign- 
ers for its sugar, the foreigner would at 
once advance the price, as he always has 
done when he had control of our 
markets. 

The case of hides is in point. The 
hue and cry was raised that the Ameri- 
can people were being held up by the 
“robber tariff” on the price of their foot- 
wear, and free trade in hides was de- 
manded. 

Well, the importers got free hides. 
The duty of 15 per cent. was taken off. 
Note the result. The importer pockets 
the 15 per cent. duty taken off, the gov- 
ernment loses the revenue and both 
hides and foot wear have been advanced. 





Of course Mr. Bryan doesn’t like the 
new Tariff law. It will be a sad day for 
the country when congress enacts a 
Tariff law that meets Mr. Bryan’s un-, 
qualified approval—Kansas City Jour- 
nal. 
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THE COMING FISCAL CONTEST IN ENGLAND 
By Our London Correspondent. 


London, Dec. I, 1909. 

There is a feeling of profound se- 
riousness over the United Kingdom, 
the people recognizing the deep im- 
portance of the political and econo- 
mic issues at stake. It is generally 
recognized that history is being 
made. The coming months are not 
merely fraught with the life and 
death of political parties, but far 
greater interests are involved, viz., 
whether Britain is to go forward or 
backward. The importance of the 
position is everywhere recognized. 
One thing is clear: that England 
cannot any longer go on in her old- 
time way—whether economically or 
financially. The financial burdens 
are too heavy to be borne by the ex- 
isting system. It is absolutely im- 
possible to predict what will happen 
at the next general election and no 
reliance should be placed upon the 
tall talk of politicians. There are 
several points in the Budget which 
the people like; while, on the other 
hand, the lack of employment and 
the prevailing distress are potent 
factors on the side of fiscal reform. 

The change which has come over 
the world in the last fifty years is 
well illustrated in the latest govern- 
ment blue-book dealing with home 
and foreign trade between 1854- 
1908. The United States and Ger- 
many have raced ahead; England 
has followed slowly; and France 
more slowly still. In 1855 the pop- 
ulation of the United Kingdom was 
equal to that of the United States, 
both having 28 millions of inhabi- 
tants. France had 36 millions and 
Germany 33 millions. In 1908 the 


United States had 85 millions, Ger- 
many 61, the United Kingdom 43, 
and France 39 millions of people. 
Thus Germany and the United 
States had gained enormously in 
man-power over the United King- 
com. 

The coal output is a sure sign of 
progress. In 1855 we were un- 
doubtedly first, with an annual out- 
put of 66 million tons. The French 
output was 7.5 millions; the United 
States’ 12.4. In 1908 these figures 
had changed thus: United Kingdom, 
254 million tons; United States, 370 
millions; France, 34; Germany, 135. 
It should be added that in the Ger- 
man figures lignite, an inferior form 
of coal, is evidently not included. 
About 60 million tons of it was 
raised last year. 

Turning to exports and imports, 
the most striking feature is the man- 
ner in which Germany and the 
United States have gained upon 
England in the last twenty years. 
Though Free Traders allege that 
protective duties diminish imports 
and exports, that is not the lesson of 
these official tables. On the con- 
trary the imports and exports of 
Germany and the exports of the 
United States have increased more 
rapidly since 1890, in the period of 
high protection, than those of Great 
Britain, The imports of the United 
States under McKinleyism have in- 
creased at almost the same rate as 
the imports of Free Trade England. 

Other tables show that it is pos- 
sible for a tariff to protect and at 
the same time to raise revenue. Thus 
the duties on foreign manufactured 
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goods imported into Germany pro- 
duced from 1890 to 1894 an annual 
average amount of £4,164,000, and 
in 1908, £6,581,000. In the United 
States they produced £27,000,000 in 
1890; and £33,000,000 in 1908, the 
average duty being 55 per cent. of 
the value of the goods. 

Turning from this official report I 
may quote a case which will, I think, 
have a decided interest for your 
readers. An advertisement appeared 
on or about the 23d of September in 
the Wool and Cotton Reporter (U. 
S. A.) from Joseph Benn & Sons. 
They advertised that they were a 


very large firm of alpaca manufac- 


turers. A few years ago they found 
that, although American makers of 
alpaca could come into the British 
market without paying any taxes at 
all, neither they nor any other mak- 
ers of alpaca could go into the 
American market without paying a 
tax of 80 per cent. So they went to 
the United States and started a fac- 
tory there, and now advertised in 
these terms: 

“Joseph Benn & Sons, Greystone 
Mills; combers, spinners and dyers 
of fine alpaca linings, coatings for 
men and women’s wear; guaranteed 
equal if not superior to the same 
goods made in our mills at Brad- 
ford, England.” 

Here is the fact that an English 
manufacturer who had all the ad- 
vantage of free imports in Britain 
had been driven out of the Ameri- 
can market by the duty put on his 
goods and was now, instead of em- 
ploying Englishmen, giving work to 
the citizens of the United States, and 
was able to advertise in an American 
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paper that, in spite of protection, he 
could make in America goods guar- 
anteed equal, if not superior, to the 
goods made in Bradford. It has 
further been made public that since 
the American branch of the firm 
was started, five years ago, materi- 
ally less machinery has been run- 
ning in the Bradford mills than for- 
merly. Space previously occupied 
by spinning frames, looms, etc., now 
running in America, is still empty or 
partly used for storage purposes. As 
a consequence the reduced output of 
yarns and pieces and the firm’s 
profits (along with its wages bill) 
have been very considerably cut 
down. 

A Yorkshire farmer put his posi- 
tion under Free Trade very clearly 
to me recently. He said: “My calcu- 
lation of what I pay in rates and 
taxes and what my laborers pay out 
of their wages in indirect taxation 
(all of which comes out of the prod- 
ucts of the land) represents, on an 
average, 10 per cent. of what I sell 
on the market. I cannot produce a 
quarter of wheat for less than 17 
shillings under present conditions, 
while my farmer friend in Argentina 
produced the same quantity for 7 
shillings and Io pence, or just under 
$2 in United States money. Yet the 
Free Trader says my products are 
to be more heavily taxed, while the 
South American agriculturist is to 
sell his goods here against me and 
pay nothing for the use of the 
market.” : 

That is the sort of theory that is — 
sinking into the minds of the people 
and which no amount of mere po- 
litical talk will dissipate. 

F, C. CHAPPELL. 
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WE MUST HAVE SHIPS. 





BY WALTER J. BALLARD. 

From one end to the other of this 
broad land comes the cry, ‘““We must 
have ships.” We must have ships 
before we can reap anywhere near 
the full benefit of our labors and 
hundreds of millions of dollars of 
expense, in constructing the world’s 
greatest waterway, the American 
Panama Canal; we must have ships 
in justice to our prestige and rank as 
the world’s leading commercial na- 
tion; we must have ships to stop, or 
at least lessen, our fearful yearly 
loss of money paid for freight to for- 
eign ship owners for the carriage 
across the waters of American pur- 
chases and American sales. 

The following illuminating figures 
clearly show how increasingly great 
has been our freight loss for want of 
ocean-going ships, built by Amerti- 
cans, owned by Americans, manned 
by Americans, and carrying Ameri- 
can commerce, at rates of freight 
fixed by Americans. 


Fiscal Cairiedin American Carriedin Foreign 
Year Ships Ships 

1825 ... $180,000,000 $15,000,000 
1845 ... 189,000,000 42,000,000 
1850 ... 239,000,000 90,000,000 
1855... 405,000,000 131,000,000 
1860 ... 507,000,000 255,000,000 
1869 ... 289,000,000 586,000,000 
1879 ... 272,000,000 911,000,000 
1884 ... 233,000,000 1,127,000,000 
1889 ... 203,000,000 1,217,000,000 
1894 ... 195,000,000 1,273,000,000 
1899 ... 160,000,000 1,646,000,000 
1904... 229,000,000 2,001,000,000 
1908 ... 272,000,000 2,520,000,000 
1909 ... 299,000,000 2,448,000,000 


These figures, and they are official 
(“Statistical Abstract of the United 
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States,’ compiled and published by 
the Bureau of Statistics, O. P. Aus- 
tin, chief), show that in the eighty- 
four years under review the yearly 
proportion of American commerce 
carried in American ships increased 
by only $119,000,000, while that car- 
ried in foreign ships increased by 
the gigantic sum of $2,433,000,000, 
or more than twenty times as much. 

Everyone admits that since July, 
1897, when William McKinley 
signed the Dingley tariff law, pro- 
tection has been accorded to Ameri- 
can industries; or rather, to all 
American industries, save and ex- 
cept what is perhaps the most needy 
one of all—the shipping industry. 
Year after Year the House of Rep- 
resentatives has persistently voted 
down proposed aid to the dwindling 
American ocean-going marine, while 
in the twelve fiscal years our for- 
eign commerce has risen from §$1,- 
743,000,000 to $2,973,000,000, an in- 
crease of $1,230,000,000. Of this in- 
crease in 1909 fiscal year, made pos- 
sible by Congressional action, no 
less than $866,000,000 was carried in 
foreign vessels, to the loss of Amer- 
ican producers, manufacturers, ex- 
porters, shipbuilders, shipowners, 
and each and all who lose when the 
American dollar paid out for any- 
thing goes out of the country. Thus 
Congress destroys with the one 
hand what it creates with the other. 

It is a fact (and the figures follow 
to prove it) that in these twelve fis- 
cal years of adequate protection to 
all American industries, except 
American shipping, which has been 
and still is utterly unprotected in the 
foreign trade of the country, Ameri- 
can capital and labor has paid to for- 
eign capital and labor, in the way of 
cash, freights for carrying over 
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twenty-five billion dollars worth of 


American sales and _ purchases 
abroad: 
Fiscal Carried in Foreign 
Year Vessels 
TOOR | fias Cian $1,582,000,000 
TOG Sie eee Riaerertie 1,646,000,000 
TOGO Tigic tae vise hehe i 1 894,000,000 
LOO LIP Cider eraa hihy 1,974,000,000 
TQOZ reir cin AY OL te 1,919,000,000 
TOS ARN tee renin eS 2,026,000,000 
LOOQE Ree eve ae usb 2,001 ,000,000 
TEOG reac cme sear ee 2, 103,000,000 
LOOO WE ea oienemenaye 2,367 000,000 
EOC et thre win Mi bere 2,684 ,000,000 
KOGS Mise Alay hie sien bho 2,520,000,000 
TOO WR a ete eee 5 ae 2,448,000,000 


In only twelve years, 
freights lost on .. $25,164,000,000 


In the same twelve years Ameri- 
can vessels carried but $2,828,000,- 
ooo worth of our foreign commerce, 
or but little more than one-tenth of 
what foreign vessels carried thereof. 
In other words, about ninety per 
cent. of the freight outlay on Ameri- 
can foreign commerce each year 
goes to line foreign shipping pock- 
ets with gold. 

In the knowledge of these facts is 
it any wonder that President Taft 
said at Seattle recently: “It be- 
hooves us Americans interested in 
pushing trade into every quarter of 
the globe, to take steps to repair a 
condition that exists in respect to 
our merchant marine that is hu- 
miliating to our national pride and 
most burdensome to us in competi- 
tion with other nations in obtaining 
international trade.” 

And again the President said: 
“Were we to go to war today our 
merchant marine lacks altogether a 
sufficient tonnage in the auxiliary 
unarmed ships absolutely necessary 
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to the proper operation of the navy, 
and we should have to purchase such 
vessels from foreign countries, and 
this might, under the laws govern- 
ing neutrals, be most difficult.” The 
force of both these arguments in 
favor of such immediate legislation 
(call it ship subsidy or what you 
like) as will effectually and as rap- 
idly as possible give us an ocean- 
going merchant marine worthy of 
our prestige and needs, is incon- 
testable. 

By subsidies aggregating only 
$30,000,000 a year, Great Britain, 
Germany, France and Japan have 
created great mercantile eieed: 
which are operating to much advan- 
tage all over the world. Why not 
the United States? 


BRADFORD AND FREE 
TRADE. 





From The Sunday Critic, Lawrence, Mass. 

For several weeks past, as our 
readers will recall, we have dis- 
cussed the relative merits of Free 
Trade as seen in the old country, and 
Protection as we have it here. The 
Observer-Budget and the Daily Ar- 
gus of Bradford have courteously 
printed our several letters on this 
subject, and we have pointed out 
the coming need of skilled help for 
Lawrence,—there being no better 
place to get such from than in the 
mill centres of Yorkshire where 
manufacturers, . handicapped by 
American protection, find it difficult 
to export their goods with profit. 

In our last and final letter to the 
Editor of the Observer we made the 
suggestion that he select three or 
four workingmen from the mills of 
Bradford, pay their fares to this 
country and that if, after being the 
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guests of the Critic editor for two 
weeks, they did not decide to make 
Lawrence their future home, then 
we would pay their fares back again. 
The offer was made for two reasons: 
First, to prove that we were not 
overstating things; second, because 
an honest workingman has a better 
show here than anywhere else in the 
world. At this writing the editor 
has not yet accepted our “chal- 
lenge,’ yet we have been literally 
deluged with letters of approval and 
enquiry from Bradfordians who read 
the Critic article, and from among 
them we print two. 


55 Picton Street, Lumb Lane, 
Bradford, Yorkshire, Eng. 

Dear Mr. Editor:—I have seen, in the 
Bradford papers, your letters regarding 
Free Trade, and from what you say, I 
think you are right. Dear Mr. Editor, 
if you will pay my fare to Lawrence, I 
will take up that challenge and, i iewet 
work, I will repay you double fold. I 
am a weaver at Manningham mills and 
can barely live, having a wife and two 
children to support. That is the reason 
I cannot save enough to pay my own 
fare. 

Bradford is done. It was good once, 
as you well know, but where there is 
Free Trade there is neither work nor 
anything else. Give me a protection 
country like America, then we could all 
live, for where there is protection there 
is work and plenty of it. Free Trade 
has ruined this country. I only wish, 
Mr. Editor, you could send me a ticket 
to take me to Lawrence. | would go 
down on my bended knees and pray, to 
think I have at last got the chance to 
live as a man ought to live. If you 
would like references as to my good 
character, I can furnish you lots. Hop- 
ing to hear from you as soon as PpOSs- 
sible, I remain, 

Your obedient servant, 
John R. Cordingley. 


It will readily be seen that while 
the Critic editor will stand by his 
original offer, much as we would de- 
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sire, we cannot send assistance or 
“passes” to anyone. Neither can 
we guarantee or procure work for 
any person. The law will not per- 
mit this in the first place, and sec- 
ondly, the initiative must come from 
the young man who desires to better 
his condition. Ambitious, able- 
bodied and intelligent, he will have 
no difficulty in getting work either 
in Lawrence or elsewhere. Per 
contra. If he’s a “bum” at home, 
he’ll be a bigger bum here. 

Another letter which is worth 
printing in this connection was re- 
ceived from Bradford. It requires 
neither comment nor explanation. 


46 Holme Top Lane, 
Bradford, October 25. 
Editor Sunday Critic:—I don’t remem- 
ber ever being as pleased as when I 
went to the Central Library in Bradford 
a few days ago to look over the “Situa- 
tions Vacant” column and read the arti- 


cle concerning Lawrence and yourself. 
t am a Lawrence—also a Methuen—lad, 
and I came over here last February, but 
things don’t seem to go at all in this 
country as it does in the States. 

Work here in Bradford seems to be 
looked upon now, not only as a neces- 
sity, but as a luxury, and the ones who 
are in employment are very careful not 
to lose it, as it’s a case of “once out, 
you never know where you'll strike 
next.” I have been all over this city 
and the surrounding places and have 
walked to Leeds, but the best a fellow 
can get is, “I’ll let you know later if I 
need you.” You might as well ask for 
gold as for work. Office work is ex- 
tremely hard to get, and I’m sure when 
a fellow lands a job in that line, he never 
knows how long he will stick, for there’s 
nearly always some one to step forward 
and offer his services for the same 
wages, and often less, which is not very 
big at the best. It’s a common sight to 
see sixty or seventy men and boys after 
every little job that is advertised. 

Since being here I have had two jobs, 
one at washing out beer bottles in a bot- 
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tling store, for two months, at Ios. a 
week, and the other as a dish-washer 
and general run-about at a _ holiday 
camp, for my board and 8s. a month, for 
three months. Anyhow, I have man- 
aged to save 38s., by being very careful, 
out of tips I received. When I look at 
things as they were in Lawrence, it 
makes me wish I’d never seen this coun- 
try, and I can tell you that if ever I 
should be lucky enough to get back to 
the old U. S. A., I’ll think twice before 
leaving it again. While in Lawrence I 
worked two years as shipping invoice 
clerk at the Wood Worsted mills. Later 
I transferred to the Washington ship- 
ping room. Yours, Hieco. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUC- 
TION AND PROGRESS. 





The thirteenth annual report of 
Secretary Wilson of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reviews the 
farm production of 1909, the extent 
to which the farm has shared in the 
benefit of rising prices, the results of 
careful study of the meat problem, 
and the general work of the depart- 
ment during the year. 

Secretary Wilson estimates last 
year as the most prosperous of all 
years for the farmers in the yield of 
crops and prices obtained. The 
farmer is now less compelled to 
dump his crops on the market at the 
time of harvest, and the increased 
home demand relieves him from the 
necessity of so much seeking of a 
foreign market. 

The value of all farm products for 
last year is given at $8,760,000,000, 
an increase over the preceding year 
of $869,000,000. Ten years ago the 
value of farm products was only five 
and one-half times the total value of 
1909. The increase in value in 
eleven years is $3,243,000,000. The 
value of the corn crop in 1909 is es- 
timated at $1,720,000,000; wheat, 
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$725,000,000; hay, $665,000,000; 
oats, $400,000,000; potatoes, $212,- 
000,000; tobacco, $100,000,000; and 
cotton, $850,000,000. Of other 
crops, barley is valued at $88,000,- 
000; flaxseed, $36,000,000; rice, $23,- 
000,000; rye, $23,000,000; and hops, 
$8,000,000. It is too early to esti- 
mate the amount of beet sugar, but 
the indications are for 500,000 short 
tons, or a greater crop than ever be- 
fore produced. The value of the 
sugar and of the beet pulp for feed- 
ing purposes is estimated at $47,- 
000,000. Of cane sugar the com- 
mercial estimate is 364,000 short 
tons valued at about $40,000,000. 
All important crops for 1909 show 
an increase over 1908 except cotton, 
hay and barley. Without exception 
every crop was worth more to the 
farmer than the five year average 
taken for the basis of comparison. 
For value the amount has not been 
equaled in the case of cotton, corn, 
wheat, all cereals, potatoes, all 
sugar, flaxseed and rice; the year is 
next to highest for hay and hops, 
and the barley crop is third in value. 

There were substantial gains in 
value of dairy and poultry products 
and of animals sold and slaughtered. 
The price of butter has not been so 
high in many years, and the same is 
true for eggs and dressed poultry, 
and, except for the higher price of 
last year, is also true of milk. 

The value of agricultural exports 
is below the highest record in 1907 
and below the highest in 1908. The 
prominent decreases have been in 
live animals, cotton, grain and pack- 
ing house products; on the other 
hand, the imports of agricultural 
products were never so high in value 
as in 1900. 

The Secretary does not believe 
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that the soils of the country are 
wearing out; on the contrary, the 
average yields to the acre have 
shown a decided tendency to in- 
crease for the last forty years. So 
far as can be observed, cases of fail- 
ure on the farm are due to individual 
neglect or misjudgment not incident 
to the soil itself. Wiuth regard to 
abandoned farms in the Eastern 
States it is stated that the idea that 
the soils have become exhausted is 
a mistaken one, and the suggestion 
is made that an increasing produc- 
tion can be brought back through a 
change in farm management and the 
infusion of new and active blood in 
rural communities. The great fun- 
damental fact which farmers should 
learn is the adaptability of soils to 
crops, and the first step in agricul- 
tural development is the knowledge 
of the particular soil characteristic 
of the farm. It can hardly be said 
that the Secretary’s conclusions are 
of universal application; for there is 
no doubt that in a good many localli- 
ties. throughout the country the soil 
is declining in natural fertility, be- 
cause too many farmers persist in 
the ruinous process of taking much 
from it without returning anything 
to it. Because of better farming 
practiced in recent years, there can 
be no doubt of the fact stated by the 
Secretary that the older states of the 
East are becoming more productive 
than those of the West because of 
the greater lack of intensive culture 
and of proper efforts to maintain the 
fertility of the soil in the latter sec- 
tion. 

Secretary Wilson gives at length 
the results of an investigation of the 
increase in prices of beef. He finds 
that in fifty cities the total retail cost 
charged to customers above the 
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wholesale cost paid by the retailers 
is 38 per cent. In five cities the rate 
of increase is 20 per cent. or under; 
in ten cities 21 to 30 per cent.; in 
twelve cities 31 to 40 per cent.; in 
another twelve cities 41 to 50 per 
cent.; and in eleven cities over 50 
per cent. A gross profit of 36 per 
cent. was found in Boston. The 
lower the grade of beef the greater 
the percentage of gross profit. In 
Boston, for illustration, the rate of 
gross profit is nearly twice as great 
tor beef costing 8 cents at wholesale 
as for beef costing 11 and 11° 1/2 
cents. Low priced beef is marked 
up nearly twice as much relatively as 
high priced beef. In other words, 
perhaps it is a safe inference that the 
poor people pay nearly twice as 
much profit as the well-to-do people 
pay. 

The retailer’s delivery service is 
costly, however, the Secretary says, 
and the retail business is overdone. 
The multiplication of small shops is 
a burden to consumers and no 
source of riches to the small shop- 
keepers. When twenty or more 
small shops divide the retail busi- 
ness within an area that could be 
served by one large shop the ex- 
penses of the many shops for labor, 
horses, rent and other things that 
are in, excess of what would be suf- 
ficient for the one shop must go into 
the retail prices of the meat sold. 
Furthermore, customers choose the 
higher priced cuts of meats. Steaks 
and roasts are the preferences, and 
these must have names that are re- 
garded as_ respectable. | Conse- 
quently one-fifth of the carcass is 
bought at the highest. price—porter- 
house steaks at prices as high as 25 
and 30 cents a pound, sirloin at 20 to 
25 cents and rib roasts at 20 cents. 
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It is the Secretary’s conclusion 
that the farmer has failed to receive 
a share of higher beef prices with 
regard to the raw animal. In the 
West the farmer gets some return 
for the high priced corn that he feeds 
to his steers, but not a return equal 
to 60 cents a bushel for his corn, 
which is the price of the last two 
years. It is noted that the increas- 
ing prices of fresh beef are due to 
increased prices at the stock yards; 
and another cause is the breaking 
up of range herds consequent upon 
the enforcement of the ‘“no-fence” 
law, and the encroachments of set- 
tlers upon the ranges. 

In concluding his report, the Sec- 
retary devotes considerable space to 
the pure food law. While the man- 
ufacturers and jobbers have shown 
great disposition to comply with the 
department’s rulings, and the de- 
partment has endeavored to act 
without harshness, some flagrant 
violations of the law have occurred 
and prosecution of the violators has 
been vigorous. By careful inspec- 
tion of foods and drugs imported 
from foreign countries and a vigor- 
ous enforcement of the law, marked 
improvement in the character of the 
imports has been secured, and very 
few fraudulent or misbranded arti- 
cles are now offered for entry. 


The tariff on watches may be oppres- 
sive, but the consumer who is able to 
buy a fairly good timekeeper for a dol- 
lar hardly has a kick coming. It is not 
at all unlikely that if the oppressive tar- 
iff had not called a host of American 
watch-making factories into existence 
the minimum price of a timepiece would 
be somewhere about the fifteen-dollar 
mark, and a few million less of them 
would be worn in the United States 
than at present.—San Francisco Chron- 
icle. 
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SPEAKER CANNON AND THE 
INSURGENTS. 





He Defends the House Rules, and the 
Republican Majority on the Tariff. 
From the Speech of Hon, Joseph G. Gannon, 

at Kansas City, Mo., November 26, 

I sometimes wonder whether the 
great body of the people who now 
live in this newer West realize what 
a revolution has been taking place 
in legislation by Congress in the last 
half century since the election of 
Lincoln, or even what has been done 
since McKinley’s election as Presi- 
dent and the enactment of the Ding- 
ley law only twelve years ago. 

The Dingley law brought the total 
net ordinary revenues of the federal 
government from $348,000,000 in 
the last year of the Democratic ad- 
niinistration to $405,000,000 in the 
first year of the Republican adminis- 
tration, and the total net ordinary 
revenues under the Dingley law in 
1907 mounted up to $663,000,000, or 
the greatest revenues ever brought 
into the federal treasury. 

What was the cause? That law 
gave protection, produced prosperity 
at home, expanded our foreign com- 
merce and enabled the government 
to extend its operations to meet 
many of the aspirations of the people 
who clamored for internal improve- 
ments, expansion of the army, mod- 
ernizing of the navy, protecting the 
forests and developing the waste 
places in the arid region. 

Since the enactment of the Ding- 
ley law, in 1897, the estimates fur- 
nished by the executive departments 
have been greater than the appro- 
priations by more than $481,000,000. 
For the fiscal year 1909 the estimates 
were $71,000,000 greater than the 
appropriations and the ‘Treasury 
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deficit was more than $60,000,000; 
and for the present fiscal year the es- 
timates 
than the appropriations, while there 
is still a deficit in the Treasury, or 
greater expenditures than we have 
revenues to meet them. 


Revenues Must Be Adjusted. 


The federal government with its 
appropriations of $1,000,000,000 a 
year, is a tremendous organization, 
with many able, energetic and enthu- 
siastic men at the head of the de- 
partments and bureaus. But in ad- 
dition to the estimates presented by 
the departments under the mandate 
of law, every one of the 391 mem- 
bers of the House and the 92 Sena- 
tors have demands from their con- 
stituents, and it has been estimated 
by the chairmen of the various com- 
mittees that have jurisdiction over 
appropriations that each year these 
demands are almost if not quite 
double the appropriations. The 
principle of raising revenue is there- 
fore a vital question in our system 
of government. 

I believe that the new tariff law 
will protect our industries and pro- 
duce the necessary revenue for 
carrying forward the great policies 
upon which the government has en- 
tered. 


Payne Bill Increases Revenues. 


The monthly summary of com- 
merce and finance, issued by the 
Department of Commerce and 
Labor, shows that for the months of 
August, September and October 
under the new tariff law there was a 
substantial increase in all imports 
over the imports of the same months 
in 1908. The increase in imports 
amounted to $73,000,000 over those 
for the same period in 1908 and $21,- 


were $59,000,000 greater 
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000,000 over the same period in 
1907, the greatest year under the 
Dingley law. Our exports for the 
same months increased over those 
for last year by $41,000,000 and $25,- 
000,000 more than for the same 
period in 1907. This is an indication 
of what we may expect from the set- 
tlement of the tariff question. Busi- 
ness that had halted has gone ahead 
with confidence, knowing just what 
are the regulations which the gov- 
ernment imposes upon importations. 
Now, gentlemen, there is only one 
thing that can halt this confident 
move forward to give the country 
another era of prosperity such as 
we had from 1897 to 1907, and that 
is agitation for the mere purpose of 
agitation, without any well con- 
ceived, healthy purpose in view. 


“Home Protectionists.” 


Mr. Cannon then paid his respects 
to the insurgents who voted against 
the enactment of the Payne bill and 
yet voted to increase or maintain the 
duties on the industries and products 
of their own sections. He said they 
were “protectionists for their own 
people, but were opposed to protec- 
tion for other people.’ He con- 
tinued: 

Senator La Follette did not vote 
to increase the duties on lead and 
zinc, but he defended the Finance 
Committee’s schedules on _ those 
products in speeches, saying they 
were not high enough, explaining, 
however, that he could not vote on 
the question because he said he had 
a personal pecuniary interest in the 
outcome. 

Senators La Follette and Bristow 
and the other “insurgents” voted to 
increase the duties on barley and 
barley malt, for the reason that their 
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constituents produce barley. In 
other words, these gentlemen who 
call themselves “insurgents” voted 
with the Republicans on schedules 
that protected the products of their 
constituents and with the Democrats 
on schedules that protected the 
products of other sections of the 
country. That was their right, but 
when they voted with the Democrats 
against the final enactment of the 
bill they voted to maintain the old 
schedules of the Dingley law and 
were not supporting the pledge of 
the Republican platform or the 
pledges made by President Taft. 

There was not one member of the 
Republican majority who secured in 
the bill as enacted all that he had 
contended for. President Taft, Sen- 
ator Aldrich and myself all accepted 
more compromises than the so- 
called “insurgents” were asked to 
accept. In Illinois we wanted free 
lumber, and my constituents wanted 
a duty on petroleum because they 
have the greatest independent oil 
producing district in the world. We 
were beaten, but we did not make 
our own interests the only interpre- 
tation of the Republican pledge to 
revise the tariff. 


Cummins Took Himself Out. 


Senator Cummins complains that 
I have read him out of the Republi- 
can party. Other sensitive gentle- 
men made the same _ complaint 
against President Taft. The Senator 
does me too much honor. I have 
not the authority to read any man 
out, nor have I the disposition. I 
think I may say the same for the 
President. I have been a member of 
the Republican party since it was or- 
ganized, and I have never known of 
any man or group of men being read 
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out of any party except by them- 
selves. 

These men who found themselves 
in the minority in their own party 
and too much committed to their 
ideas to accept the will of the ma- 
jority, read themselves out of the 
parties to which they had formerly 
belonged. That was their right, and 
it is the right of every man today. It 
is Senator Cummins’s right and 
Senator La Follette’s right; but 
manly men of all political views 
have in the past exercised that right 
openly and have not gone about in 
garments of martyrdom because 
they were not allowed to control the 
majority. These men did not lose 
caste as citizens. They exercised an 
inalienable right to unite their 
efforts with any party that best rep- 
resented their views. It is the kind 
of independence that wins respect 
and that counts in our political con- 
tests. 

Taft vs. Cummins, 


Senator Cummins declares that 
the Payne law is a repudiation of the 
Chicago platform. President Taft, 
when he signed the bill, made a pub- 
lic statement in which he said: 

“There have been a great number 
of real decreases in rates, and they 
constitute a sufficient amount to jus- 
tify a statement that this bill is a 
substantial downward revision and a 
reduction of excessive rates.” 

In his Winona speech the Presi- 
dent declared: 

“The Payne tariff bill is the best 
tariff bill the Republican party has 
ever passed.” 

Senator Cummins declares that 
the issue from now until the national 
convention in 1912 is, Shall the men 
in control of party destinies be per- 
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mitted further to disregard plain 
party platforms? 


President Taft is the recognized 


leader of the Republican party, and 
the great majority of Republicans 
are his followers. The President 
and the Republican majority in Con- 
gress co-operated in the legislation 
that has been written on the statute 
books. With whom did Senator 
Cummins co-operate? Let the rec- 
ord of the votes on this legislation 
from beginning to end decide. 

Mr. Bryan wants the war against 
the Republicans who enacted this 
legislation to go on; Senator Cum- 
mins also wants it to on. When 
Lincoln found an army marching on 
the national capital from the South 
and a body of sympathizers in the 
North encouraging that army he 
said it was difficult to determine 
which was the most threatening to 
the welfare of the nation. History 
repeats itself, and when Senators 
Cummins, La Follette, Bristow and 
their so-called “progressive” follow- 
ing join hands with Mr. Bryan in 
making war upon the Republican 
members of Congress who passed 
the tariff bill and upon the President 
who signed it, in that contest I know 
of but one way to treat them, and 
that is to fight them just as we fight 
Mr. Bryan and his following. 


Champ Clark and the Rules. 


Your distinguished fellow citizen 
of Missouri, the Hon. Champ Clark, 
has done me the honor on several 
occasions lately to take issue with a 
remark made by me to the effect 
that the fight against the rules of the 
House was a fight to prevent any 
tariff legislation. The Associated 
Press in a dispatch from Sioux City, 
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Iowa, under date of October 22, 
quoted Mr. Clark as saying: 

“This is untrue and is proved un- 
true by the resolution I offered 
touching upon the rules which au- 
thorized the Speaker to appoint im- 
mediately the Committee on Ways 
and Means, and that committee is 
the one that had charge of the tariff 
bill. The resolution also authorized 
the Speaker to appoint the commit- 
tees on Rules, Mileage and Ac- 
counts. These are all the commit- 
tees which by any construction could 
have anything to do with the tariff 
bill.” 

Mr. Clark is quoted as describing 
the statement attributed to me as 
“balderdash.”’ That seems to be as in- 
offensive an expression as | can em- 
ploy in reference to the interview or 
statement of Mr. Clark, though a 
former President would have used a 
shorter and uglier word. 


Anti-Tariff Bill Pact. 


Mr. Cannon accused the insur- 
gents of entering into an alliance 
with the Democrats of the House to 
prevent consideration of the Payne 
bill, saying: 

I do not believe that all the gen- 
tlemen who voted with Mr. Clark on 
the rules realized that they were his 
allies against the Republican party, 
but it would reflect more seriously 
than I care to in this presence on 
Mr. Clark’s knowledge of parliamen- 
tary practice and the rules of the 
House to believe that he did not 
fully and clearly understand the 
whole situation. Mr. Clark as- 
sumed an attitude of non-interfer- 
ence with the tariff bill, but he knew, 
or ought to have known, that by his 
resolution he proposed in the first 
line to adopt for the first session of 
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the 61st Congress the rules of the 
60th Congress, and that under these 
rule it would be possible to bring the 
tariff bill to a vote only by consider- 
ing every one of the eight hundred 
paragraphs, with thousands of items, 
in committee of the whole, with each 
paragraph subject to amendment in 
the second degree—a method by 
which the bill could be held in com- 
mittee of the whole indefinitely—or 
by the adoption of a special rule fix- 
ing a definite time for a vote, which 
would have only been possible by 
the action of a majority of the House 
upon a report from the Committee 
on Rules. 

There is where Mr. Clark seemed 
to exercise the most acute intelli- 
gence in naming the members of the 
Committee on Rules, to which any 
special rule would have to be re- 
ferred. He named on this commit- 
tee of fifteen five Republicans who 
participated in the Republican cau- 
cus and were in harmony with the 
administration plan of an early set- 
tlement' of the tariff, six Democrats 
who had participated in the Demo- 
cratic caucus and who were loyal to 
Mr. Clark’s every wish to prevent 
tariff legislation, and then he se- 
lected four so-called “Insurgent Re- 
publicans” who had refused to enter 
any caucus. Two of these “Insur- 
gent Republicans,” Norris, of Ne- 
braska, and Nelson, of Wisconsin, 
co-operated with Mr. Clark in every 
move against the consideration of 
the tariff bill, consulted with him 
freely, and when they spoke or 
voted it was to support his conten- 
tion as loyally as did any Democrat 
in the House. 

These two gentlemen and the six 
Democrats would have made a clear 
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majority of Mr. Clark’s Committee 
on Rules, even had Mr. Gardner, of 
Massachusetts, and Mr. Hayes, of 
California, voted with the five other 
Republicans, as I believe they would, 
in favor of a special rule to fix a date 
for the vote on the tariff bill. With 
eight men out of fifteen on that com- 
mittee to consider a special rule, 
does any one suppose Mr. Clark 
would have neglected his oppor- 
tunity to keep that bill from coming 
to a vote or any opportunity to em- 
barrass the administration? 

Had Mr. Clark’s resolution been 
adopted the House of Representa- 
tives would still be in session con- 
sidering the innumerable amend- 
ments the Democrats would have of- 
fered to the hundreds of paragraphs 
in the tariff bill, and the United 
States Senate would still be waiting 
for the bill to be sent over for its 
consideration. 

To put it in another way, the nom- 
inal Republican majority in the 
House would have been destroyed if 
all the minority had co-operated 
with the so-called “insurgent Repub- 
licans,”’ and the very first pledge of 
the Republican National Conven- 
tion and the Republican President, 
Mr. Taft, would have failed as com- 
pletely as though a Democratic 
House of Representatives had been 
elected instead of a House with a 
nominal Republican majority of 46. 


The Rules of the House. 


Mr. Cannon made an extended de- 
fense of the House rules, denying 
that they made the Speaker a “czar” 
or atyrant. He said: 

Now a word about the rules of the 
House of Representatives which 
have been so much discussed by peo- 
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ple who know so little about them 
or those who have simply found 


them a convenient subject for mis- 


representation. 

We have had these rules since the 
beginning of the government, and 
substantially without change for the 
last twenty years, until a few months 
ago two changes were made at the 
suggestion of the so-called “insur- 
gents” who then voted against the 
adoption of the modifications. 

In the 51st Congress, presided 
over by Speaker Reed, changes 
were made to prevent filibustering 
and enable the majority to conduct 
the business for which it was re- 
sponsible. The Democratic minority 
denounced these changes as despotic 
and revolutionary and _ succeeded 
in inflaming the country against Mr. 
Reed as a tyrant who throttled the 
will of the people’s representatives. 
Such was the success of that agita- 
tion that the Democrats controlled 
the House in the 52d and 53d Con- 
gresses. In the.52d Congress they 
had to try to get along without some 
of the features of the Reed rules 
which they had denounced, but in 
the 53d Congress, when they had a 
tariff bill to enact, they made a clean 
sweep of their old prejudices and 
took these rules to their breasts as 
though they had originated them. 
They went further and enlarged the 
power of the Committee on Rules by 
giving it authority to sit during the 
sessions of the House and report at 
any time and without previous 
notice. 

Bryan for Committee on Rules. 


Any one who desires to know 
what the Democrats really think of 
these rules should turn to the Con- 
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gressional Record for the first ses- 
sion of the 53d Congress. There he 
will find William J. Bryan defending 
them with voice and vote, and espe- 
cially defending the Committee on 
Rules having the right to bring in a 
rule to stop filibustering. He de- 
clared: 

“We are simply putting power in 
the hands of the House to conduct 
its business and to stop delay.” 

Did you ever hear Mr. Bryan ridi- 
cule this identical statement when it 
came from a Republican? 

In that Congress Speaker Crisp 
left the chair to defend the rules, 
something no other Speaker ever 
did, and he, like Mr. Bryan, declared 
that, 

“The power lodged in that com- 
mittee (on rules) is simply the power 
to report to the House a proposi- 
tion for its action.” 

He very truthfully said that the 
House could always vote down a 
report from the Committee on Rules 
if a majority opposed it. Both Crisp 
and Bryan were sincere then and 
they simply stated an exact truth 
which had been stated many times 
before and has been stated many 
times since. 

My friend Champ Clark was also 
in that Congress and voted for the 
adoption of these rules. He was 
right then, as men who have respon- 
sibility placed upon them are more 
often manly and honest than when 
they have no responsibility and are 
tempted to play the demagogue. 

If the Democrats should again 
secure control of the House and Mr. 
Clark should realize his ambition 
and be elected Speaker, he will, as 
certain as he maintains manhood 
worthy such responsibility, return 
to the position he occupied then and 
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again become an ardent defender of 
the rules. 
The First Insurgent. 


The rules will remain substantially 
as they have been and are so long as 
we have a Congress, and the ma- 
jority party, whether Republican or 
Democratic, responsible to the peo- 
ple for legislation will be their de- 
fenders. The opponents of the 
rules have always been the men who 
did not feel responsibility for the 
transaction of the business laid be- 
fore Congress. Those who de- 
nounced them in the past have lived 
to defend them as the wheel turned 
and they came into responsibility. 

Ever since history began the man 
in the minority has been seeking 
some device by which he could over- 
come the will of the majority, and we 
have a popular, if not absolutely re- 
liable, record of one celebrated char- 
acter antedating history whose fiat 
was, ‘Better to reign in hell than to 
serve in heaven.” There was our 
first great insurgent, and he was 
pitched over the battlements of 
heaven. Since the creation of man 
there have been those at work on 
earth to encourage insurrection 
against order, which is heaven’s first 
law. 

Tariff Will Justify Itself. 


Mr. Cannon closed his speech 
with praise of the Payne tariff law as 
‘the best one ever passed under Re- 
publican leadership.” He said: 

A word in conclusion: The coun- 
try waited from March until August 
for the enactment of a tariff bill. 
During that period, on account of 
the uncertainty, it has been conser- 
vatively estimated that the loss due 
to the halting of business and pro- 
duction amounted to $10,000,000 a 
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day. Since the enactment of the new 
law production in our own country 
and imports from foreign countries 
have greatly increased, and day by 
day conditions are improving. The 
farmers, who comprise one-third of 
our population, are stepping high, 
and some of them are riding in auto- 
mobiles. In mine and factory, as 
well as in transportation and com- 
merce, opportunities for employ- 
ment are daily growing better. The 
revenues of the government are con- 
stantly increasing. The Payne tariff 
law is not perfect—perfection resides 
in Deity alone—but I agree most 
heartily with Representative Payne, 
of New York, and with the Presi- 
dent of the United States, in his 
Winona speech, that the new tariff 
law is the best one ever passed under 
Republican leadership. 

Neither Bryan, Cummins, La Fol- 
lette, Bristow nor their followers 
claim that it can be changed during 
the coming four years, but they all 
agree in one thing, namely, that they 
will agitate—and they are agitating 
—for additional tariff legislation, 
and, as the car of prosperity, drawn 
by 90,000,000 people, moves on, 
they are seeking to hinder its prog- 
ress by criticism and denunciation, 
and this, too, within three months of 
its enactment. 

The demagogue we have always 
with us, and, as ours is a govern- 
ment of the people, the only way to 
dispose of him is to move on. The 
proof of the pudding is the eating of 
it, and I am perfectly willing to trust 
the verdict of a prosperous and 
happy people in the elections in No- 
vember, 1910, after the new tariff 
law has been in operation for over 
a year. 
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MASSACHUSETTS AND IN- - 
COME TAX. ; 





From the Boston Advertiser. 

To deny that the income tax, as 
affecting Massachusetts, is double 
taxation is to take refuge in a mere 
quibble. Massachusetts already has 
in effect what amounts to an income 
tax, so that the surrender of this tax 
to the federal government will raise 
the question of local revenues, as 
well as of the national policy. How 
will the surrendered taxation be 
made up? Nobody has yet sug- 
gested any method. 

The situation is complicated by 
the knowledge that for the federal 
government to collect an income tax 
would be a piece of national extrava- 
gance, The income is not needed 
for the federal finances. On the con- 
trary, to pile up an unnecessary sur- 
plus at this time would be to encour- 
age extravagance and possible cor- 
ruption, at a time when public senti- 
ment all over the country is crying 
out against the recklessness of fed- 
eral expenditure and emphasizing 
the need for economy. It is claimed 
that congress would not authorize 
the collection of an income tax, if 
the states were to give congress the 
right to impose such taxation. If 
so, the self restraint shown would be 
in very remarkable contrast with the 
policy usually shown by congress in 
the past few decades, when the right 
to impose new taxation has been 
granted to that body. It is beyond 
denial that the democratic wing of 
congress is eager to impose an in- 
come tax as soon as it can command 
the votes necessary, and some re- 
publicans in congress are supposed 
to sympathize with that ambition. 

Meanwhile, it is noteworthy that 
those who champion the cause of the 
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surrender of the state’s right to the 
nation do so, in almost every case, 
with reservations as to changes that 
should be made in the state laws of 
taxation, at the same time. By im- 
plication, if not outright, they admit 
their conviction that if any such ac- 
tion is to be taken, the state ought 
to revise its own taxation laws, so 
as to mitigate the extremity of the 
double taxation involved. That be- 
ing so, it would seem only the part 
of wisdom, in any case, to make sure 
that the revision of the state laws 
had been satisfactorily concluded, 
before surrendering a right so valu- 
able to Massachusetts, beyond any 
hope of recovery. For, even if the 
state did not expressly deny its own 
powers, thereafter, to tax incomes, 
the very surrender of such a right to 
the federal government would prob- 
ably make it practically hopeless to 
expect any further local income from 
such a source, unless property were 
deliberately to be taxed out of ex- 
istence in Massachusetts. 


RAILROAD WAGES AND 
RATES. 





From the New York Journal of Commerce. 


Demands for increased wages on 
the railroads, if conceded, will have 
a variety of effects which do not ap- 
pear at once on the surface. It is 
not merely a question between the 
managers of the companies and their 
employes. It will affect sharehold- 
ers and the shipping public and be 
another addition to the cost of living 
for everybody, of which there ts al- 
ready so much complaint. The ap- 
peal of those who “strike” for higher 
wages, or even demand them, on the 
ground of the higher cost of living 
is somewhat delusive. Prices are 
getting back where they were before 
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the panic of 1907, but railroad wages 
‘were not reduced when the depres- 
sion came. It would have been 
wiser for all concerned if they had 
been. There was no gain for em- 
ployes as a body, for the services of 
many of them had to be dispensed 
with. 

If wages had been reduced and as 
many men kept on as was practi- 
cable, wages might be restored as 
times became better with more sat- 
isfactory results. Most of the rail- 
roads are not now in a position to 
increase wages. They are doing 
better than they were last year, but 
not so well as two years and more 
ago, when the present wage level 
was granted. They have been seek- 
ing to advance rates and have ad- 
vanced them in many cases on the 
plea of increased cost of operation 
due to high prices and high wages. 
If wages are to go still higher, it will 
strengthen the plea for higher rates, 
and in the end shippers will be made 
to pay. That means that the in- 
creased cost of transportation will 
fall upon the consumers of the com- 
modities carried and add more to the 
cost of living. 

So far as it does not have that 
effect, it will press upon the income 
of holders of railroad stocks, the av- 
erage of which is not high, though 
there are some exceptional divi- 
dends. It is to be noted that the 
number of holders of railroad shares 
has been diminishing instead of in- 
creasing of late. This means greater 
concentration of control, but it is 
partly due to diminishing attractive- 
ness of railroad stocks for invest- 
ment. Some are disposed to attrib- 
ute this to adverse legislation and 
resistance to the adjustment of rates 
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at the will of managers. But the 
high cost of operation, due largely to 
increased wages, and the risk of 
strikes and disturbance of operation 
have much to do with it. There is 
need of greater stability in the fac- 
tors that enter into the cost of trans- 
portation. Agitation for increased 
wages and for increased rates is a 
constantly disturbing element in 
business calculations. Regulation is 
needed for the settlement of disputes 
Over wages as well as those over 
rates for transportation. 


PRICES TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 
AGO. 





From the Boston Transcript. 


The enclosed figures may interest 
your readers. They are taken from my 
account books, beginning with 1875. 
The village store which supplied me 
then does so today under the same man- 
agement, which gives a stronger inter- 
est to the figures. Wages in the mean- 
time have advanced greatly, the working 
hours have been shortened and the 
labor cost much increased. There is a 
marked lack of thrift, which is undoubt- 
edly responsible for much of the com- 
plaint we hear today as to expense of 
living. 

Dec. 1, Dec.1, Dec. 1, 
1884 1909 


1875. 

Eggs, per dozen.............. $0.40 $0.38 $0.50 
Flour, per) barrel. s2c20 doses 12.50 7.75 7.50 
Oatmeal, per pound... ...... .06 05 05 
Cheese, per pound...... ..... 18 16 -20 
Sugar, per pound............. 1 07 06 
Beans, per quart ............. 12 10 10 
Butter, per pound............ 36 32 .38 
Molasses, per gallon......... -80 -60 50 
TEA, DEL POUNGI Od, aeisian ene sic .80 .60 .60 
Coffee, per pound «........... 45 25 25 
Lemons, per dozen.......... 45 00... 8B 
Kerosene, per gallon ........ 25 18 A 

COTNOG DEOL Ase waist. siking ere’ ie 08 .08 15 
Roast beef, per pound....... 15 12 15 
Round steak. per pound..... .20 14 .20 
Sausages, per pound ........ 14 10 14 
Mutton; Wemyss das es 16 15 16 
POT, POF POUNGA sss ces nveeus 14 12 16 
HAM DOr POURRA Eiichi. coda 16 rah | 18 
Oysters, per quart............ 25 25 40 
Haddock, per pound........ .08 .08 10 
Corn, per bushel....... Ao 1,00 20 -78 
OSTS s DELMDUSTO] ie. an oe.cieasies .60 -50 .58 
Middlings, per ton.......... 33.00 26.00 33.00 
Shorts, per ton.............. 28.00 20.00 28.00 


JAMES LAWRENCE 
Lawrence Farm, Groton, Dec. 18. 
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FREE TRADE IN ENGLAND. 





From the San Francisco Chronicle. 

The editors of papers in this 
country having free-trade leanings 
make the blunder of supposing that 
the adoption of a protective tariff 
system by Great Britain involves the 
necessity of placing high duties on 
foodstuffs. It is possible that the 
agricultural interests of the islands 
might prove strong enough, in the 
event of the islands resorting to pro- 
tection, to persuade the makers of 
the budget to consider them in fram- 
ing their tax schedules, but the 
adoption of the protective system 
does not require anything of the 
kind. As a matter of fact the fol- 
lowers of Chamberlain have greatly 
modified his original proposal, which 
was wholly based on the idea of se- 
curing imperial federation, and are 
now advocating a tariff which they 
suppose will meet the approval of 
the manufacturing element because 
it will be so adjusted that the bur- 
den will not fall-heavily on foodstuffs 
or raw materials, but chiefly upon 
manufactured articles which come 
into competition with the products 
of British industry. 

Great Britain is one of the fore- 
most of manufacturing nations, and 
many think that production has 
reached a stage in that country 
which makes the British independent 
of the foreigner, so far as the sup- 


ply of manufactured articles is con-— 


cerned. But this is far from the 
truth. As a matter of fact, Great 
Britain imports more manufactured 
articles than any other country on 
the globe. In 1908 the importation 
of articles into Great Britain classed 
as “manufactured” aggregated £143,- 
124,035. In the same year the 
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United States, with more than 
double the population of Great Brit- 
ain, only imported manufactures to 
the value of $527,866,326, or nearly 
$200,000,000 less than the amount of 
British imports of manufactures. 

It is the conviction of those who 


are advocating a protective tariff 


for Great Britain that a large part of 
the more than $700,000,000 worth of 
manufactured articles annually im- 
ported into the United Kingdom 


could be profitably made at home. 


The British have the skill to produce 
the most of the manufactured arti- 
cles consumed by them, but they 
have created a condition for them- 
selves which makes it impossible for 
them to compete in many lines with 
peoples. Meanwhile vast 
numbers of men able and willing to 
work are out of employment and 
many of them are on the verge of 
starvation. If the movement which 
is gaining force wins out, we shall 
soon see whether a good stiff duty 
will prove as efficacious in promot- 
ing the manufacturing industries of 
Great Britain, as it has in Germany 
and the United States. 





From London Cor. New York Tribune. 

With the unemployed mustering 
in thousands in London and provin- 
cial towns, and with a Radical Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer bewildered 
by the necessity of covering a large 
deficit and of meeting an increased 
expenditure of $50,000,000 or $60,- 
000,000, Free Trade is not so demo- 
cratic a cause as it was in Cobden’s 
time. The small economies of the 
consumer have been lost sight of, 
and the large requirements of pro- 
duction and employment have com- 
manded public attention. Whatever 
happens to theories of fiscal policy 
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and economic relations, the masses 
‘in a progressive state must be kept 
employed. That is coming to be the 
sum and substance of modern politi- 
cal economy as a science of human 
nature. 

The horde of tramps, beggars and 
unemployed in England today is an 
indication that Free Trade is no 
longer the hope of the masses. The 
exhausted ‘Treasury, without re- 
sources for financial social reform, is 
a warning that the basis of taxation 
must be widened if the old age pen- 
sion scheme is to be rounded out 
with a complete system of sickness 
pay and invalidity insurance for in- 
dustrious workers. Work must be 
supplied; the masses must live, not 
by state charity, but by remunera- 
tive labor, and new sources of finan- 
cial supply must be found for social 
requirements. The Unionist Oppo- 
sition has an alternative policy for 
carrying out these supreme ends, 
and awaits with confidence the final 
collapse of the Free Trade Ministry. 


THE PAPER) INDUSTRY: 





From the Philadelphia Item. 


The Canadians—in many cases—have 
an exaggerated notion of the depend- 
ence of United States mills upon their 
forests for our supply of pulp wood. 
Our paper manufacturers say, while 
they want some Canadian wood, they ex- 
pect to get the bulk of their supply in 
the future, as in the past, from our own 
country; that the Canadians cannot shut 
us off from getting their wood without 
inflicting more injury on themselves 
than is offset by any benefit. That when 
the Canadians come to better under- 
stand the subject and give due regard to 
the questions of justice and international 
relationships, they will relinquish any 
such intentions. As one manufacturer 
puts it, the United States may say to 
the Canadians: “If we cannot have your 
wood, you cannot have our market for 
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your paper. It is the United States, and 
not Canada, that holds the whip handle,” 
he added. About all the pulp wood we 
import from Canada is spruce. About 
60 per cent. of this is used for making 
sulphite pulp, and only about 4o per 
cent., or 400,000 cords, for making me- 
chanically ground wood pulp. These 
two kinds of pulp combined are used to 
make newspaper. The supplies of 
Canadian pulp wood having been easy 
of access and substantially as cheap as 
the domestic article, our paper manu- 
facturers have used great quantities of it 
for making sulphite pulp. But other 
kinds of wood, which we have in abund- 
ance in this country, and which Canada 
has not, such as hemlock, various kinds 
of pine, as well as some of the so-called 
hard woods, can all be used for making 
sulphite. Thus our actual requirements 
for the kind of pulpwood that Canada 
produces are limited to that which is 
used for making ground wood pulp. 
There are present attempts to substi- 
tute other kinds of woods for spruce in 
the manufacture of sulphite, and when 
it becomes necessary this substitution 
can be made almost complete. Already 
more domestic hemlock is used for this 
purpose than imported spruce. .“This 
change, when effected, will release a 
large amount of domestic spruce which 
can be used for making ground wood 
pulp, approximately two and a_ half 
times as much as would be required,” 
Says one of our largest manufacturers. 
In 1907 only 400,000 cords of Canadian 
wood, as stated, were used for making 
ground wood pulp in this country, or 
less than Io per cent. of all the pulp 
wood used that year by our manufac- 
turers in making paper. Less than two 
per cent. of our annual forest consump- 
tion is used for paper-making material. 





Out of their own mouths will we show 
that they lie. Look over the advertise- 
ments in the Pioneer Press and Dis- 
patch and see the prices at which our 
merchants are offering clothing. The 
prices are no higher than a year ago. 
In many cases they are lower, and it is 
now two months since the new Tariff 
law became operative. Ain’t that so, 
Mr. and Mrs. Reader?—West St. Paul 
Times. 
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At a meeting of Directors of the 
Home Market Club, December 16, 
Albert Clarke was re-elected Secre- 
tary and D. Webster Dixon Treas- 
urer for the year ensuing. 





As it is evident that there will be 
no wage increase to railroad em- 
ployes without an increase in freight 
rates, the general public will carry 
the burden. 





The New York Journal of Com- 
merce, a) free ‘trade ‘paper, has 
printed two long editorials on the 
cost of living, without blaming the 
tariff for the prevalent conditions. 





Says Mr. George W. Russell in 
the Boston Advertiser: “Based on 
what a day’s work in this country 
will buy, the working people here 
are getting twice as much to live on 
as the average working people in the 
manufacturing countries of Europe.” 





ThensUnited) (States ‘consul,’ at 
Stockholm writes: ‘The price of 
bread has shown a steady rise all 
through Europe for the last Io years, 
amounting to about 28 per cent. 
The advance in Sweden since 1899 
has equaled 84 per cent., of which 21 
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per cent. has occurred during the 
last four years.” 





Our production of gold was $o4,- 
560,000 in 1908, an increase of $4,- 
124,000 over the total for 1907. The 
value of silver produced was $28,- 
050,000, a decrease of $4,073,000 as 
compared with the output in 1907. 
There has been a decline in gold 
production in South Africa during 
the last year. 





At a special election held in a Chi- 
cago district to fill the vacancy oc- 
casioned by the election of Con- 
gressman Lorimer to the United 
States Senate, Hon. W. J. Moxley, a 
supporter of Speaker Cannon, was 
elected by 6,000 plurality, though 
every daily paper in the city except 
the Inter-Ocean made a bitter fight 
against him. 





A free trade newspaper in London 
having asserted that there are at 
present 200,000 unemployed laborers 
in New York City, a “tariff reform” 
paper got a statement from P. F. 
McGowan, president of the board of 
aldermen of New York City, which 
said: “Practically speaking, there is 
no unemployment at the present 
time in New York.” 





In the Massachusetts state elec- 
tion of 1909, the highest vote cast for 
any Republican candidate was for 
Hon. Wm. M. Olin for Secretary of 
the Commonwealth—z202,205. This 
is smaller by 35,190 than Mr. Olin 
received in the election of 1908. So 
it is apparent that at least that num- 
ber of Republican voters did not go 
to the polls in the last election. 





Our new tariff continues to give 
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gteat offence to European manufac- 
turers and their representatives in 
this country, though in some re- 
spects it is more distinctly favorable 
to their interests than was the Ding- 
ley tariff. But a tariff which is so 
obnoxious to foreign manufacturers 
and importers may be regarded as a 
fairly good tariff for American in- 
terests. 





The growth of rice production in 
the United States from an average 
of less than 100,000,000 pounds a few 
years ago to 608,000,000 pounds in 
1908, is one of the fruits of a pro- 
tective tariff. If the free traders had 
had their way this country would 
have been dependent on foreign 
countries for a large part of its 
needful supply of this important 
cereal. 





The cost of the Panama Canal 
continues to grow. The first esti- 
mate of cost under the act of June, 
1902, proposed an expenditure of 
$144,233,359. The latest estimate is 
$375,201,000. Some one at the be- 
ginning must have been “poor in fig- 
ures.” But this ought to serve as a 
warning to statesmen who have 
other enterprises of great magnitude 
in process of incubation. 





The attention of the Boston Tran- 
script, which still adheres to the 
opinion that the production of sugar 
beets in this country is “wasteful of 
human energy,” is called to the esti- 
mated increase of 2 per cent. in beet 
sugar product of I909 over 1907-8, 
when the total production was about 
463,000 tons. The beet sugar indus- 
try in this country has “made good,” 
having shown a 1,100 per cent. in- 
crease of production in about ten 
years. 
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The Boston Post wants to know 
why Massachusetts should not have 
free trade with Canada as much as 
with Maine and New Hampshire? 
For the simple reason that Canada 
is a foreign country, and unless we 
are going to give special trade favors 
to all foreign countries near or dis- 
tant, there would be no justification 
in treating Canada differently from 
the others. They must all be put on 
the same footing in respect to our 
trade relations with them. 





There is much talk about the mi- 
gration of farmers of the northwest- 
ern states to Canada, but the move- 
ment is not all in one direction. 
During nine months of 1909 as many 
as 800 to 1,000 of the people of the 
province of Ontario emigrated to 
the United States to seek employ- 
ment and homes, and large numbers 
from Quebec and maritime prov- 
inces have also moved to the States, 
attracted by the increased demand 
for labor and the higher wages paid 
on this side of the line. 





It is singular with what tenacity 
the advocates of a parcels post sys- 
tem argue that all of the opposition 
to the scheme comes from the ex- 
press companies; when the fact is 
that the most strenuous opponents 
are the numerous local trade organ- 
izations in the smaller places in the 
country and most of the commercial 
travelers’ and other national associa- 
tions interested in trade and com- 
merce. The latest organization to 
declare against the parcels post is 
the New York State Hotel Men’s 
Association, and by a unanimous 
vote. 





The Pittsburg Gazette-Times says 
of Secretary MacVeagh’s statement 
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in his Boston speech that the Repub- 
lican party made a complete change 
of front in the enactment of the 
Payne bill and is now on the way to 
lower and yet lower duties: “The 
new tariff is not evidence that the 
Republican party ‘is marching to- 
ward lower Tariffs,’ but proof of a 
purpose to maintain Tariffs as a na- 
tional shield and defense. Should 
the Republican party need guidance 
in the framing of a Tariff law at 
some future day it will not sit at the 
feet of a Democrat for instruction.” 


ee 





WHEN THE EXPORTER PAYS. 





All intelligent protectionists un- 
derstand that when a country has 
large industries, exporters to that 
country of the same kind of prod- 
ucts as its own have to pay the du- 
ties in order to get into the market. 
A new proof of this has just come to 
hand in the remarks of Mr. Archi- 
bald Coats, president of the great 
thread company of J. & P. Coats, 
Ltd., of Scotland, made at their re- 
cent annual meeting. He was re- 
ported as saying: 

“Theorists had said that it was in- 
evitable that the consumer paid the 
import duties, but that had not been 
their experience. There were many 
important markets where the local 
manufacturers were protected by im- 
port duties, and in which they had 
for over 20 years to submit not only 
to a gradual reduction of turnover, 
but also to greatly reduced profits, 
as they could not increase their 
prices by the amount of the duty, 
neither could they afford to lose the 
business altogether, and for many 
years they did not for special rea- 


sons consider it expedient to erect 


works in these countries, but they 
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have erected such works and are 
now erecting’ more. 
“Tt would be a mistake to assume 


that their competitors charged more 


for their production on account of 
their being protected. In one of the 
largest of the countries referred to, 
namely, Germany, sewing cotton had 
even been exceptionally cheap in 
spite of a duty equaling about 15 per 
cent. on the cost of the qualities 
chiefly consumed,” he said. 





FOREIGN SHOES COMING, 





First Fruits of the Folly of the Special 
Session—Cheap English Shoes Are 
Being Sold in This Country Now— 
German Manufacturers Preparing 
to Compete—The Ten Per Cent. 
Duty Insufficient to Protect Against 
Wages Forty or Fifty Per Cent. 
Below Ours. 


In the Haverhill Sunday Record 
of December 12 there was an article 
by F. G. R. Gordon, a highly intelli- 
gent and well informed writer, which 
is of such importance as marking 
the beginning of a foreign invasion 
of shoes under the reduced duty of 
the new tariff, that we republish it 


below entire: 


The invasion of the American shoe 
markets by the low-waged and long- 
houred product of European shoe fac- 
tories has come, just as the far sighted 
American shoe manufacturers predicted 
it would, as a result of tariff meddling. 
The large department stores in New 
York city are already selling English 
made shoes. The great house of Mar- 
shall Field Co. in Chicago recently 
bought a large order of English slippers, 
The great wholesale house of Eliot-Ken- 
dall Shoe Company of Kansas City have 
placed large orders with Leicester and 
Northampton (England) firms, and it is 
said that English and German-made 
shoes will shortly be found in hundreds 
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of retail establisments all over the west 
and south. 

There is no longer any doubt that the 
shoe manufacturers of this country made 
a serious mistake in demanding free 
hides, inasmuch as this demand forced a 
reduction in the tariff on shoes from 25 
to 10 per cent. Under the Dingley tar- 
iff the 25 per cent. duty on shoes was 
sufficient to keep out of the American 
markets the cheap products of European 
shoe makers. 

Some far sighted shoe manufacturers 
feared that with a reduction of the tar- 
iff they would be forced to meet the 
low wage competition of Europe and 
their fears have come true. The Euro- 
pean shoe manufacturers are here al- 
ready and they are here to stay, just as 
long as the tariff remains at the low rate 
of only Io per cent. The Payne-Aldrich 
bill was hardly cold when English and 
German shoe manufacturers prepared to 
invade this market. The great house of 
Crockett & Jones of Leicester, England, 
have already placed a number of good 
sized orders with American jobbing 
houses. Some of these English plants 
produce a shoe that will directly com- 
pete with such firms as the great J. H. 
Winchell Co., The Kimballs and Gale 
Bros., etc., while other firms will com- 
pete to some extent on low cuts and 
ladies’ box calf boots. 

America was the home of modern 
shoe machinery, but during the past 
decade the European, and especially the 
English and German manufacturers, 
have awakened to the need of applying 
American machinery and American 
methods and they have been cultivating 
this field for ten years now. The Euro- 
peans are now using American made 
machinery, American methods, and 
American lasts, and many of the Euro- 
pean firms are close to the standard set 
by the American shoe manufacturers. 

The English and other European shoe 
producers have a tremendous advantage 
over us in the matter of wages and 
hours. One dollar a day is regarded as 
good wages for shoe makers in both 
England and Germany, and wages are a 
third lower in Austria and other parts 
of Europe. Wages in the best factories 
in the Leicester and Northampton dis- 
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tricts are for vamping $2.50 to $4.75 per 
week; cutters receive from six to eight 
dollars per week. In the cheaper grade 
factories the wages average 25 per cent. 
less. 

Mr. John H. Hanan of Brooklyn, N. 
Y., who has traveled extensively in Eu- 
rope, and who has made a thorough in- 
vestigation of wages paid in Europe, on 
American shoe machines, says that the 
wages in England will average less than 
half that of the American rates. Com- 
pare these prices for wages with those 
in the great shoe centres of Massachu- 
setts, and it can be seen at once what a 
tremendous advantage in this respect the 
foreigner has. 

The great success of the American 
shoe in the past has been due to our 
superior methods and a sufficient tariff 
duty. Now that the tariff is gone, or, 
enough of it to afford protection that 
will be effective, the American manufac- 
turer is up against a real danger. Ger- 
many is now pretty succesfully imitating 
the American shoe in style and make- 
up. A number of the leading shoe firms 
of Germany have not only equipped 
their factories with American shoe ma- 
chinery, but they have imported Ameri- 
can managers. 

It is pretty clear now that free hides 
and a 60 per cent. reduction of the tariff 
on shoes was nothing short of a gold 
brick for American shoe manufacturers 
and American shoe workers. The Brit- 
ish Boot and Shoe Trade Journal of 
London, in a striking article in a recent 
issue, urges the leading shoe firms of 
England to seek the American market. 
It says: “If only our own manufacturers 
rise to the occasion and display a fair 
amount of enterprise it ought not to be 
long ere English shoes are seen in all 
the principal shoe stores from the. At- 
lantic seaboard to the Pacific shores.” 

We may as well face the fact that for 
every pair of English or German shoes 
sold in America it means one less pair 
produced in their own factories, and that 
means just so much less demand for 
American labor. The time is at hand 
when the American shoe manufacturer 
and the American shoe maker will real- 
ize that a 25 per cent. duty on boots and 
shoes is low enough, and it is only a 
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question of time when these forces will 
be compelled to demand a higher tariff 
in the interest of saving the home mar- 
ket, saving industry from demoralization 
and saving the American standards of 
wages and conditions. 





OBITUARY. 





STEPHEN F. WoopMaN, general agent 
of the Travelers’ Insurance Company, 
and a much-esteemed member of the 
Home Market Club and other organ- 
izations, died at Jamaica Plain, Decem- 
ber 2, at the age of 65. He was a na- 
tive of Southampton, N. H., and served 
in the civil war. He became connected 
with the Travelers’ Insurance Company 
in 1865, and was the founder of the Bos- 
ton Life Underwriters’ Association. He 
was also president of the West Rox- 
bury Co-operative Bank. He is. sur- 
vived by a daughter and one son, Prof. 
Willis P. Woodman of Hobart College. 





MacVEAGH AND THE TARIFF. 





From the San Francisco Chronicle. 

In a recent address before the 
Massachusetts Bankers’ Association 
the Secretary of the Treasury for- 
sook the topics germane to a gath- 
ering of that kind to assail the estab- 
lished policy of the party which the 


Administration is supposed to repre- 


sent. He declared, first, that the 
passage of the Payne-Aldrich bill 
was but “an incident” in the tariff 
revision movement; second, that the 
legislation of last August “did not 
end the movement for tariff revi- 
sion,” and third, that in the future 
tariff bills will not be the result of 
free and open discussion on the floor 
of Congress, resulting in comprom- 
ise between conflicting interests, but 
by scientists, presumably entombed 
in the purlieus of the executive de- 
partments. 

The last prediction is laughable. 
The man is not yet born who will 


oo 


live to see the day when Congress 
will transfer its Constitution-given 


right of tariff legislation to any lot 


of “scientific fellers,’ or Congress- 
men cease to battle on the floor in 
the interests of their constituents, or 
fail to accept half a loaf when they 
cannot get the whole. The official 
statements that the tariff of last 
August is not to be accepted as a 
settlement, for some years, of the 
tariff question, but that agitation is 
to be continued with a view of 
further “downward revision” was 
grossly improper coming from a Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. It is calcu- 
lated to send cold shivers down the 
backs of business men, to discourage 
investments in promising enterprises 
and reduce orders to establishments 
already in existence. Even if Secre- 
tary MacVeagh knew what he said 
to be true, he should not have said 
it at this time. 

How much of a Republican Secre- 
tary MacVeagh is we do not know, 
nor how much difference, if any, 
there is between a Middle West 
“Republican” and a Democrat. But 
what the Secretary said at Boston 
has no warrant whatever in the Re- 
publican national platform, or in the 
action of the Republican majority in 
Congress. As a matter of fact, the 
only thing which today holds the 
Republican party together is its sup- 
port of an effective protective tariff. 
Except for that half the Republicans 
of the country would transfer them- 
selves to the Democracy if that un- 
happy conglomeration would cease 
catering to cranks and abide by the 
principles of the rational wing of the 
party. And the ratio of protection- 
ists is as great in the Democratic 
party as in the Republican. Those 
who approve such language as that 
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of Secretary MacVeagh have ceased 
to be Republicans, as that term has 
hitherto been understood. They 
should go over to the Democrats. 
Or, if they insist upon it, they can 
easily provoke a realignment of na- 
tional politics under which Demo- 
cratic and Republican protectionists 
shall unite on a basis of economy in 
government and the conservation of 
the constitutional rights of the 
states. 





From Fibre and Fabric. 

If this country is to face a tariff 
revision which is to extend along 
into the future, with only compara- 
tively short periods of cessation from 
such agitation, it will be bad for its 
business interests. Yet that is what 
is implied in the reported utterances 
of Secretary of the Treasury Mac- 
Veagh. The textile interests of this 
country, it seems to us, are entitled 
to a rest for one while. It is not an 
easy matter for a great industry like 
that of textile manufacturing to ac- 
commodate itself to constantly 
changing conditions and the uncer- 
tainty and hesitancy, which always 
accompany a contemplated change 
in tariff policy. An upsetting of 
conditions to which the industry has 
become accustomed, which condi- 
tions are not, as far as we are aware, 
burdensome to the people, is not 
conducive to continuous profitable 
operations or steady employment for 
the thousands upon thousands of 
operatives who work in that in- 
dustry. 


Since the new tariff became effective 
San Francisco has been able to buy for- 
eign steel bars, delivered duty paid, at 
$1.60 per I00 pounds and_ structural 
shapes at $1.70. Every pound of foreign 
iron and steel used means that much 
less wages to American workingmen. 
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SUMMARY OF THE PRESI- 
DENT’S MESSAGE. 





The principal recommendations of 
the President are: 

Deferring further tariff revision 
till the new board collects adequate 
data. 

No investigation of sugar import 
scandals while prosecutions are 
under way. 

A law against issuing injunctions 
in labor controversies without no- 
tice. 

Postal savings banks, and a postal 
subvention. Higher postage on 
magazines and other periodicals. 

That Congressmen be compelled 
to publish amounts of political con- 
tributions. 

General economy of administra- 
tion, particularly in the army and 
navy departments. 

Other recommendations are for 
ship subsidy; the admission to 
statehood of New Mexico and Ari- 
zona; a bureau of public health; an 
appointive governor and executive 
council for Alaska; a fund of $50,000 
to aid in suppressing the ‘white 
slave’ trade; and a commission to 
evolve a plan to expedite legal pro- 
ceedings. 

The President says that our policy 
in Latin America is to assist all legi- 
timate enterprises. The Monroe 
Doctrine will not be used to protect 
irresponsible governments from just 
obligations. America’s policy of the 
open door in the Far Kast is still 
maintained. That is why we insisted 
on being a party to the Chinese 
Railroad loan. 

Calling attention to the crisis in 
Central American affairs that 
brought about the summary execu- 
tion in Nicaragua of two Americans, 
the President announces that this 
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Government has terminated diplo- 
matic relations with the Zelayan ad- 


ministration in Nicaragua and in-. 


tends to take such further steps as 
may be found most “consistent with 
its dignity, its duty to American in- 
terests and its moral obligation to 
Central America and to civilization.” 

The President expresses entire 
confidence that the duty imposed 
upon the Executive of enforcing the 
maximum rates of the new tariff law 
against nations unduly discriminat- 
ing against the United States will 
not provoke a tariff war, as he is to 
decide when the rates are “unduly 
harsh,” and he favors no further tar- 
iff tinkering at least until the new 
tariff commission should have com- 
pleted its work of gathering infor- 
mation as to the relative cost of pro- 
ducing dutiable articles in this coun- 
try and abroad. This task he expects 
will occupy two or three years. 

Needed amendments in the anti- 
trust and interstate commerce acts, 
conservation of national resources 
and the contemplated revision of the 
laws governing the organization of 
the army in war time are also dis- 
missed briefly with a view to sep- 
arate treatment later. 





TARIFF COMMISSION PLANS. 





From the San Francisco Chronicle. 

Representative Needham of this 
State is preparing a bill for a “tariff 
commission” on sensible lines, but 
it is by no means the kind of a com- 
mission which the free traders are 
howling for. It is outlined as fol- 
lows in Washington dispatches: 

The Commission is to consist of five 
members, one appointed by the ma- 


jority of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, one by its minority, one by the 
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majority of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, one by its minority, and the fifth 
member by the President. The Com- 
mission’s work is to be kept secret so 
that it will not disturb business, be con- 
fined to investigation, and its reports 
made only to Congress, which alone 
shall have authority to give them to the 
public. 


That will be a commission of ex- 
perts of which the party in power, 
whichever it may be, will always 
have a majority of one. Its office 
will be to keep Congress, and espe- 
cially the financial committees, con- 
stantly informed of whatever they 
need to know in order to properly 


‘discharge their duties. The adoption 


of the maximum and minimum tar- 
iffs introduces new elements into our 
financial legislation and makes accu- 
rate information about prices and 
practices more necessary than ever 
before. If the proceedings of the 
commission were public, there 
would be constant uneasiness in 
business circles as the result of 
speculative guesses as to what was 
“intended,” when as a matter of fact 
nothing might be intended. As it 
must deal with questions of under- 
valuation, secrecy is essential if evi- 
dence is desired. 

But the main virtue of the propo- 
sition is that the commission is not 
to be a creature of the Executive, or 
responsible to it, but of Congress, 
whose constitutional duty it is to 
initiate tariff legislation. What the 
free traders want is a commission 
not merely to get information, but to 
pass upon it, make “recommenda- 
tions’ and stir up public activity in 
advance of Congressional action. 
And they desire such a commission 
to be under authority of the Execu- 
tive in order that the State Depart- 
ment—always desiring to get glory 
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by establishing tariffs by treaty— 
may monkey with it. Such a com- 
mission as Representative Needham 
proposes is in accord with the prin- 
ciples of our Government. 





Congressman Fowler of New Jer- 
sey is an alleged Republican at open 
feud with his party in some matters, 
and in deadly feud with Speaker 
Cannon as the mouthpiece of the 
party. It is announced that he will 
introduce a bill creating a “tariff 
commission” of fifteen members, 
which, with the approval of the 
President, shall fix the actual duties 
on imported commodities, but at 
rates not higher than the maximum 
or lower than the minimum rates 
fixed by Congress. 

Congressman Fowler does not ex- 
pect such a bill to pass, for no one 
knows better than he that Congress, 
whether it has the power or not, will 
never permit its constitutional func- 
tion and duty of levying taxes to 
be infringed upon in the slightest 
degree. All the branches of our 
Government are, as they should be, 
very watchful and jealous in guard- 
ing their constitutional rights, and, 
except possibly temporarily, and for 
purely partisan purposes, the Demo- 
cratic members would be as strenu- 
ous as others in opposing such a 
plan as Fowler’s. Mr. Fowler will 
introduce his. bill for the sole pur- 
pose of making trouble for the Re- 
publican party. Knowing that it will 
never emerge from committee, he 
expects to make use of that outcome 
in stump speeches in behalf of free 
traders. 

Whether from the free-trade or 
protectionist standpoint, such a law 
would be injurious beyond measure. 
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With a tariff commission with power 
to act in continuous session, and es- 
pecially with power to act on indi- 
vidual schedules or items in a sched- 
ule, no American industry would be 
safe. What business needs above all 
things is permanence of policy in 
tariff matters, and adherence in 
good faith to the terms of com- 
promise once reached as the result 
of open debate in Congress. There 
never was and never will be, because 
there never can be, a tariff act 
passed which is not the result of 
compromise between opposing inter- 
ests. But if compromises made in 
Congress are to be placed at the 
mercy of a commission not respon- 
sible to Congress, it would be use- 
less to make compromises. It is not 
stated how Mr. Fowler intends to 
have his commission constituted and 
appointed, but it would make no dif- 
ference. However appointed, if in- 
trusted with power it would at once 
get the “big head” and proceed ac- 
cording to its own nations. Fortu- 
nately there will never be any such 
commission, 


THE BRITISH CONTEST. 





From the New York Tribune. 

Some years ago a prominent Brit- 
ish statesman in a public address on 
the question of maintaining in some 
form an upper chamber of the Brit- 
ish Parliament declared himself con- 
vinced of the advantages of such a 
body and described them as “the ad- 
vantages which result from the ex- 
istence of an impartial, dispassionate 
reviewing power, which will correct 
slovenliness, which will check dissi- 
pation and which in cases of extreme 
need will refer back to the people for 
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consideration measures which the 
people cannot be supposed to have 
deliberately approved.” 

Now, it might be too much to 
claim that the present House of 
Lords was impartial or altogether 
dispassionate, though it may be no 
more lacking in those qualities than 
the House of Commons, with its 
overwhelmingly partisan majority 
and its arbitrary rules of closure. 
That the House of Lords does fre- 
quently and usefully correct sloven- 
liness is not to be disputed. 
Whether the present case of Mr. 
Lloyd-George’s budget is one “of 
extreme need” such as the speaker 
whom we have quoted had in mind 
is a question on which differences of 
Opinion are permissible. It seems to 
be indisputable that the pending 
measure is one “which the people 
cannot be supposed to have delib- 
erately approved’’—which, indeed, it 
is certain they have never approved 
at all. And beyond doubt all the 
peers are trying to do is to “refer it 
back to the people for considera- 
tion.” 

The logic of the utterance which 
we have quoted, from an address 
made as recently as 1895, would 
seem to be, therefore, that the Lords 
are right in demanding that Mr. 
Lloyd-George’s budget shall be re- 
ferred to the people before it is 
adopted. Yet we should be sur- 
prised to find the maker of that ad- 
dress accepting that interpretation 
of it at this time, for he was and is 
no other than Mr. Asquith, the pres- 
ent Prime Minister of the United 
Kingdom, who has set his face as a 
flint against any compromise with 
the House of Lords and who de- 
clares that its insistence upon the 
very course which he himself sug- 
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gested with commendation in 1895 
will be the signal for war without 
quarter against its pretensions, if 


not against its constitution and even 


its very existence. 





From the San Francisco Chronicle. 


To us it may seem reasonable that 
the Lords should demand an ex- 
press mandate of the people before 
assenting to as radical changes as 
are proposed, but the extremists in- 
sist that to attempt that is beyond 
the constitutional power of the 
Lords, who, they say, being a body 
of fixed membership and overwhelm- 
ingly, at present, of one party, might 
keep the country in continuous tur- 
moil by forcing one general election 
after another. 

It is evident, however, that an 
alleged legislative body which must 
always yield, against its convictions, 
to a supposed co-ordinate branch is 
really no legislative body at all. 
Great Britain, like all other coun- 
tries, needs a_ second legislative 


chamber, likely to be conservative 


and with full power to prevent hasty 
legislative action, which in any coun- 
try is liable to result from a passing 
popular passion acting on the popu- 
lar branch of the Legislature. And 
this the conservative British people 
are likely to keep. Whatever hap- 
pens, the House of Lords is not 
likely to be abolished, but it is not 
at all unlikely that it may be changed 
into a representative body of mod- 
erate size and with clearly defined 
powers of actual legislation on all 
subjects. 

It is, of course, possible that the 
contest may be confined at this time 
to the purely economic phase of the 
budget question, and not impossible . 
that the dread of socialism may 
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cause a defeat of the Ministry and 
the return of a new House of Com- 
mons with which the Lords will have 
no controversy. 





Robert Ellis Thompson in the Irish World. 

The weak place in the Liberal pro- 
gram, and that which will reduce 
their majority, if not effect their 
defeat, is their Free Trade policy. It 
is with the voters who are suffering 
from lack of employment and the fall 
of wages, as well as the general de- 
cline of money in purchasing power, 
that the Tories are making their 
gains. They have worked hard to 
bring their case for Protection home 
to the people, and at last they seem 
to be succeeding. That the English 
Tariff levies high duties on articles 
of universal consumption, admit free 
of duty nearly everything which 
competes with English labor, is a 
point which the Liberals never have 
frankly discussed. They admit that 
in several of the by-elections, nota- 
bly Salisbury and Bermondsea, it has 
helped the Tories to a victory. 

Nor are the Tories gaining only 
in larger influence out of doors. 
They are consolidating their forces 
upon the question. Not until last 
month were they able to extract 
from Mr. Balfour, their own leader 
in the Commons, an expression fa- 
vorable to a return to Protection. 
In his Manchester speech he takes 
his place in the ranks of the “rev- 
enue reformers,” advocating a pro- 
tective tariff as the best means of 
obtaining that additional revenue, 
which the Liberal Budget was to 
furnish. And as Bismarck, in 1879, 
pointed to the prosperity of America 
under a protective Tariff as a knock- 
down argument for that policy, so 
Mr. Balfour alleges the prosperity of 
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both Germany and America under 
Protection as conclusive. 





From the Birmingham Post. 

This paper publishes an article, 
from inspired sources, outlining the 
tariff reform proposals which are 
likely to be put forward by the union- 
ist government, if the unionists are 
successful at the elections, prefacing 
it with the remark that the coun- 
try’s financial necessities are much 
greater than they were in 1905, when 
Joseph Chamberlain started the 
movement. The article proceeds: 
“It is proposed to establish a general 
tariff, placing duties on practically 
all goods that are not deemed raw 
material, with the object, first, of 
raising revenue; second, of assisting 
the home producer against foreign 


competition; third, of giving prefer- 


ence to colonies; fourth, of securing 
better terms from foreign countries, 
and, finally, of mitigating unemploy- 
ment by encouraging the home pro- 
ducer. 

“The tariff will be of the simplest 
possible form, not protective in the 
sense that that is understood in Ger- 
many and the United States. There 
is no intention of having multifarious 
rates which would throw open the 
door to parliamentary intrigue. The 
plan favored is to allow few materi- 
als duty free and to impose a 5 per 
cent. duty on partly manufactured 
goods, Io per cent. on articles nearly 
completed, and 15 per cent. on com- 
pletely manufactured goods. There 
will be no variation in this scale, 
unless in very exceptional cases. 
There may possibly be, however, a 
slightly lower duty in favor of the 
colonies and a slightly higher tariff 
against countries seeking unduly to 
penalize British goods. 
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“Foreign wheat will be liable to a 
duty of two shillings per quarter, 
with preference to the colonies, but 
not to the extent of removing the 
whole duty. Flour will pay a higher 
rate in order to encourage home 
grinding, while bacon and maize also 
will be excluded from the free list. 
Important raw materials, such as 
cotton and wool, will enter free. 

“A tariff framed thus, it is esti- 
mated, would produce a revenue of 
from £16,000,000 to £20,000,000. If 
the unionists are returned every pos- 
sible effort will be made to embody 
the new duties in the budget of 1910, 
or at the latest 1911, but the maxi- 
mum duties will be withheld for two 
years in order to give time to nego- 
tiate commercial agreements with 
foreign countries.” 





From the New York Tribune. 

The proposal for a tariff on food- 
stuffs, and particularly on wheat, will 
be most criticised by the free traders. 
The rate suggested is two shillings 
a quarter, or a fraction over six 
cents a bushel, on foreign wheat, and 
probably only three or four cents a 
bushel on colonial wheat. Now, if 
that whole tax were added to the 
market cost of wheat in England it 
would cause only a rise so slight as 
to be unnoticeable amid the ordinary 
fluctuations of price. Thus in 1887 
the price of wheat was $2.80, in 1888 
$1.60, in 1889 $1.45, in 1891 $1.85, in 
1894 $1.20, in 1898 $1.70, in 1901 
$1.35 and in 1907 $1.55. That amid 
such fluctuations an addition of from 
three cents to six cents a bushel 
would be a crushing and intolerable 


burden to all consumers seems 
scarcely probable. 
Roughly speaking, the United 


Kingdom: grows yearly about 60,- 
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000,000 bushels of wheat and im- 
ports about 65,000,000 bushels from 
British colonies and about 125,000,- 


000 bushels from foreign lands. It 


is confidently estimated that the do- 
mestic yield can be doubled. As for 
the colonial yield, Lord Strathcona 
says that at the present rate of 
growth Canada will in ten years be 
in a position to supply the United 
Kingdom with all it requires. One 
of Our Own government reports re- 
cently stated that in the Canadian 
wheat regions there were more than 
350,000,000 ‘acres of cultivable land, 
of which more than 250,000,000 
acres were of the highest fertility 
and enjoyed an unsurpassed wheat 
climate, and that the average yield 
in the last twenty years of the por- 
tions cultivated had been more than 
nineteen bushels an acre. A simple 
computation shows that if all the 
available land in that region were 
planted with wheat the crop would 
more than supply the needs of the 
whole world. 

It is with such statistics and esti- 
mates as these that the tariff reform- 
ers will seek to justify the imposi- 
tion of a tariff on wheat. They will 
point to the scores of thousands of 
unemployed workmen in the United 
Kingdom as the victims of a system 
which permits goods for British con- 
sumption to be manufactured in Ger- 
man workshops, to the helplessness 
of Great Britain to retaliate or pro- 
tect herself against hostile tariffs and 
to the anomaly of imposing heavy 
taxes on domestic manufacturers 
and none on foreign importers. It 
is a shrewd fighting program which 
has been formulated at Birmingham 
by the United Kingdom’s foremost 
political fighter. 
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, ANNUAL WOOL REVIEW. 





The annual report of the National’ 


Association of Wool Manufacturers 
on sheep and wool notes a substan- 
tial increase in the domestic clip and 
number of sheep in this country, 
though the world’s wool production 
is not keeping pace with the expan- 
sion of the wool manufacturing in- 
dustry. The report says: 

“We place the number of sheep fit 
for shearing at 42,293,205, an in- 
crease of 1,981,657 over 1908, when 
the total stood at 40,311,548. This 
increase is made up chiefly of addi- 
tions to the estimated number in 
Montana 400,000, Wyoming and 
Idaho 300,000 each and New Mexico 
200,000. A number of the States 
are credited with a small numerical 
increase, while in many the returns 
indicate a small decrease... . The 
total clip, excluding pulled wool, 
according to our estimate, is 287,- 
110,749 pounds, an increase of 16,- 
972,428 pounds as compared with 
last year. The scoured equivalent is 
113,523,785 pounds, an increase of 
6,893,137 pounds over last year, due 
partly to the lighter shrinkage of the 
wools in the present season... . 
The amount of pulled wool has been 
most carefully considered, and we 
see no reason to change our esti- 
mate from 41,000,000 pounds, the 
quantity estimated as the production 
of last year. The shrinkage is con- 
tinued at 30 per cent., making the 
yield equal to 28,700,000 pounds of 
clean wool. ... 

“The total production of the coun- 
try for 1909, including pulled wool, 
is, therefore, 328,110,749 pounds, or 
6,863,137 pounds in excess of the 
estimated product of last year, and 
is equal to 142,233,785 pounds of 
scoured wool. 
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“The total value of the wool clip, 
scoured, for the year, estimated on 
the price in Boston, Oct. I, was $88,- 
829,746 for 142,223,785 pounds of 
wool. Last year 135,360,648 pounds 
were valued at $61,707,516. The av- 
erage value per pound of fleece wool 
was 63.6 cents and 58 cents for the 
scoured pound of pulled wool. 

“The average weight of fleece is 
6.70 pounds, an increase from 6.60 
pounds in 1907. The weight for 
1906 was 6.66 pounds; for 1905, 6.56 
pounds; for 1904, 6.50 pounds, and 
for 1903, 6.25 pounds. The average 
shrinkage is 60.5 per cent. For 1907 
the shrinkage was 60.6 per cent.; for 
1906, 61.8 per cent.; for 1905, 61.3 
per cent.; for 1904, 61.6 per Cent, 
and for 1903, 60.8 per cent.” 

Imports of cloths and other manu- 
factures of wool amounted in the 
fiscal year 1909 to a total foreign 
value of $18,100,460, a decrease of 
$1,287,518 from the year preceding 
and of $3,560,052 from the average 
of the six previous years. 

The estimated wool production of 
the entire world in 1895 was 2,692,- 
986,773 pounds. The production of 
the entire world, according to the 
latest official estimates, is 2,804,136,- 
5460 pounds—an increase in all these 
years of only 111,149,773 pounds. 


TARIFF AGITATION DEPRE- 
CATED. 





From the Textile American. 

While it is understood that this 
tariff bill is not perfect (and no tariff 
bill ever enacted was entirely satis- 
factory to every part and person of 
this country), it is very evident that 
the recent enactment has brought 
schedules as near to equality and 
reason as could be done at this time. 
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Improvement of marked nature has 
been made over earlier conditions; 
facts and not theories have influ- 


enced action, and the result has been | 


of benefit to commerce and to the 
industries of the people. Is it not 
time, therefore, to give the provi- 
sions of the bill a proper test, to per- 
mit them to have at last a year in 


which to prove the claims of the agi-. 


tators, or the contrary? 

It cannot be denied that revisions 
must be made from time to time in 
the tariff schedules of this nation. 
Conditions of manufacture and com- 
merce change steadily, and the du- 
ties imposed must be adapted to 
the conditions. Frequent tinkering, 
however, will not improve the situa- 
tion. On the contrary, it will only 
make bad matters worse. The sup- 
porters of the Commission idea have 
some logic in their arguments, but at 
present conditions have not devel- 
oped to a point where a Commission 
could work to advantage. Accord- 
ingly the matter should be permitted 
to rest and let business continue to 
settle, that the prosperity now en- 
countered may continue. 

Abundant crops of the staple prod- 
ucts of the American nation have 
given to producers satisfactory fi- 
nancial results. That high and 
higher prices on some of these prod- 
ucts are obtaining is not the fault of 
the producers, nor of the tariff. The 
concentration and increase of con- 
sumers is responsible in a large 
measure for the advance in prices. 
The inflated values of short-houred 
work is responsible for the advances 
in values of many products of the 
country. It has been definitely 
proved that the removal of the duty 
on hides has not made shoes any 
cheaper; in fact, the price of shoes 
has been advancing because of the 
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demand for leather which is not lim- 
ited to the shoe-making industry 
alone. The law of demand and sup- 
ply causes a tipping of the balance 
at times, but it soon produces an 
equipoise, and the change is now in 
progress. For these reasons any 
agitation favoring any re-revision of 
the tariff as now in vogue would be 
most disastrous. The business of 
the country suffered from the finan- 
cial disturbance caused by the 
money-gamblers in 1907; a year of 
doubts and misgivings over the 
probable schedules of a revised tar- 
iff only served to prolong the dis- 
tress, and it would be most unbusi- 


nesslike and unthrifty to again try to 


disturb what is promising to be a 
period of prosperity. It is a slow 
process to establish confidence in 
business, and every spook which is 
waved by the unthinking serves to 
disturb those whose steadfastness is 
most needed. The tariff as now 
established must be let alone and 
given opportunity to readjust the 
disturbed business. 


POPULARITY OF ,WOOLENS: 





From Fibre and Fabric. 


The manner in which the woolen 
manufacturers have purchased raw 
material during the last six months, 
the growing indifference of the wor- 
sted makers toward the wool mar- 
kets, and the reports from all goods 
salesmen clearly show that a revival 
of the “woolen” industry is under 
way. The present activity of the 
woolen mills is not all that could be 
desired, but there is no question that 
they are enjoying a greater measure 
of prosperity than at any previous 
time for the last five years. Statis- 
tics prove that the woolen mills to- 
day are operating at about 85 per 
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cent. of their capacity; this compares 
with about 45 per cent. at the begin- 
ning of the year and hardly 25 per 
cent. in 1907. Almost every sales- 
man, whose territory embraces the 
large cities, has reported to his 
houses to “get ready for woolens.” 
In the outlying districts worsteds are 
still in favor but it is pretty gener- 
ally predicted that the fall 1910 lines 
will contain more woolens than pre- 
viously and that nearly everybody 
will get into line before the season 
progresses very far. 

We do not mean that worsteds are 
going entirely out of fashion; a great 
many will be sold, but the worsteds 
that will be popular are those that 
have somewhat the appearance of 
woolens. The worsted makers, real- 
izing that woolen goods were to be 
more popular, went to work to man- 
ufacture a cloth that would be cheap 
enough to catch the trade. They re- 
duced the weight and gave the sur- 
face a rough finish instead of the 
usual hard and the result has been 
very satisfactory in looks, price and 
in wearing qualities. 

The foreign manufacturers. of 
goods were quick to realize that 
worsteds were too high to meet with 
universal popularity and directed 
their efforts to rougher finished 
goods. The heavy buying of wools 
in Australia and South America by 
the French and German mills at 
prices higher than the American 
wool dealer could afford to pay 
shows that they have a great many 
orders on hand or that they expect 
them, and that they look for the pen- 
dulum to swing some distance in the 
present direction before it turns 
against woolen goods again. Our 
mills are adding more and more 
French spindles to their establish- 
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ments every year and so must feel 
reasonably sure that there will be an 
outlet for the shorter stapled woolen 
goods. 





From the Textile Manwfacturers’ Journal, 


President William M. Wood, of 
the American Woolen Co., made the 
assertion months ago that he ex- 
pected his carded woolen mills to 
become his most profitable assets in 
the near future. At the recent an- 
nual dinner of his mill agents and 
superintendents he repeated this 
statement, and added that next year 
“every woolen card in the country 
should be running.” Since then he 
has given a practical demonstration 
of his faith in the future of carded 
woolens by leasing two idle Maine 
mills. The latter action is, of course, 
only an outward indication of the 
manner in which this big company is 
preparing to profit by this change in 
demand. Are other carded woolen 
manufacturers setting their houses 
in order in a manner as intelligent 
and systematic? Are they properly 
equipped; have they expert manu- 
facturing and designing ability; are 
they well stocked with the cheap raw 
material with which the market was 
recently glutted, and will they de- 
mand profitable prices for their 
goods? If they are not prepared to 
answer the queries in the affirmative 
they can be assured that they will be 
no better off next year than they 
were last. 


What England is in this age of gen- 
eral prosperity the United States would 
be after a few years of Free-Trade. It 
is not a theory or a matter of benefit to 
interests such as capital is backing, but 
a matter of interest to all the people 
who depend upon their activity for earn- 
ing livings.——Worcester Telegram. 
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STANDARDS OF LIVING. 





From the New York Tribune. 

The comparison of wages, ex- 
penses, cost of food and general 
standard of living between German 
and American workingmen which 
was set forth from official reports in 
our columns was instructive and sig- 
nificant. The German figures were 
secured by the German government 
through examination of about one 
thousand families in Berlin and 
Hamburg. The American figures 
were secured by the American gov- 
ernment through examination of 
1,415 workingmen in the North 
Atlantic States. Thus the bases of 
comparison were about equal in 
comprehensiveness and authority. 

In Germany the average incomes 
of skilled workingmen were $458.83 
and of unskilled $409.78, while in 
America the average incomes of 
mixed skilled and unskilled work- 
ingmen were $834.83, showing a 
very marked advantage on the side 
of this country. But the expenses 
of American workingmen were also 
higher than of German. Thus in 
Germany the expenses of skilled 
workingmen were $457.71 and of un- 
skilled $411.70, while in America the 
expenses of the mingled classes were 
$778.04. Nevertheless the margin 
of surplus was far greater here than 
there, for the German skilled work- 
ingmen had only $1.12 surplus apiece 
and the unskilled an actual deficit of 
$1.92, while the American had a sur- 
plus of $56.79. 

Again, the actual cost of food 
was higher here than there. To the 
skilled German workingman it was 
$235.72 and to the unskilled $222.32, 
while to the American it was $334.66. 
Nevertheless it was proportionately 
lower here than there, since to the 
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two German classes it was respec- 
tively 51.5 and 54 per cent. of their 
total expenses, while here it was only 


43 per cent. There can be no doubt, 


moreover,’ that the smaller Ameri- 
can percentage means really a better 
quality of food than the Germans 
enjoy. We have here no govern- 
ment slaughter house for dogs and 
wornout horses for the food of work- 
ingmen. Of course there is in Ger- 
many a system of old age insurance 
which does not exist here. But with 
a surplus of $56 a year, against prac- 
tically none at all in Germany, the 
American workingman can probably 
insure himself as well as the German 
is insured by the state and still enjoy 
a better standard of living. 


BLAMING THE TARIFF. 





From the Cleveland Leader, Rep. 

'A Cleveland minister told his con- 
gregation recently that radical legis- 
lation was required to check the in- 
crease in the cost of living. Present 
conditions, he declared, were intoler- 
ably burdensome and_ revolution 
breeding. And one reason for high 
prices, he said, was the tariff sitwa- 
tion. Then the minister set out to 
clinch his point. He cited Brad- 
street’s as authority for the state- 
ment that since the new tariff law 
was passed the following important 
staples had advanced in_ price: 
Beeves, hogs, lard, butter, sugar, 
cloths, tea, cotton, wool, hemp, flax, 
iron, sheetings, pig iron, tin plate, 
hard coal, window glass, yellow pine 
and rubber. 

This is a typical instance of load- 
ing upon the tariff, as a scapegoat, 
many things for which the tariff law 
is plainly not in the least account- 
able. Beeves and hogs, lard and 
butter are products which are ex- 
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ported from this country and are 
quite independent of the tariff. The 
duty on sugar was lowered by the 
new tariff law. On cloths and fab- 
rics of that class the changes were 
mixed and as a rule unimportant. 
Cotton is exported in vast quantities 
and has nothing to do with the tar- 
iff, The changes in the duty on iron 
and steel products and on the ore 
which is at the bottom of that great 
branch of industry are downward, 
radically so in many _ instances. 
There’ is no duty on hard coal. 
Rubber is on the free list. The duty 
on pine and other lumber was re- 
duced. There was no increase in the 
duty on wool or hemp. In fact, the 
entire list of commodities given as 
object lessons upon the evil effects 
of the new tariff law shows scarcely 
an exception to the rule of no duty, 
lower duties or rates unchanged, and 
many staples included are leading 
exports of the United States. 
Obviously the tariff has nothing 
to do with price changes upward on 
articles which bear a lower duty 
than before or no duty at all or else 
are export staples on which the duty, 
if any, is inoperative. Whatever 
faults the Payne-Aldrich tariff law 
contains, it is certain that to attrib- 
ute to any schedule of duties the 
recent rise in the price of merchan- 
dise of many kinds is absurd. It is 
almost as wide of the mark as the 
shot fired by the same minister in 
the same pulpit address at the com- 
panies and individuals that buy eggs 
in the spring and summer and put 
them in cold storage, to be sold in 
the late fall and winter, when the 
hens do little laying. Just how it 
would lower the price of eggs at this 
time of the year to have no cold 
storage stock and nothing but 
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pickled eggs to mitigate the famine 
condition which the lack of fresh 
supplies would cause is beyond un- 
derstanding. 

No sound cause needs or profits 
by wholesale misapprehension of 
facts. No real progress is made by 
sweeping errors in stating the case 
for or against a tariff law or any 
other phase of governmental activ- 
ity. The rise in prices is world-wide. 
It is not tariff-made, but exists in 
spite of lower duties. 


THE COST OPM 
STORAGE. 





From the Boston Herald. 


When the investigation of the cost 
of living gets under way one of the 
factors in the product for food sup- 
plies which will invite the probe of 
the investigators will be the cold 
storage warehouse. According to a 
statement recently made by the 
President of the American Ware- 
houseman’s Association, 1,500,000 
000 eggs were in cold storage 
the first of September, being 
held there in order that the 
egg market might be controlled 
and the price of eggs kept at 
a high level. It was said with equal 
authority that a similar amount of 
butter was being held in cold stor- 
age for similar purposes. In other 
words, $55,000,000 worth of food 
products were withdrawn from the 
markets of the country and an arbi- 
trary price level created which had 
no connection with the law of sup- 
ply and demand, which should be the 
ruling force in an open and competi- 
tive market. The cold storage proc- 
ess has accomplished remarkable 
benefits for the consumer in many 
ways. Rightly used it would be the 
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means of reducing his cost of living. 
Wrongly used it has increased the 
cost of his living and created im- 
mense profits for speculators and 
manipulators. With the facilities of 
cold storage the butter and egg mar- 
kets can be absolutely controlled. 
With the immense reserve in storage 
the market can be broken to such an 
extent as to ruin any independent 
movement to regulate it. With the 
facilities of storage a_ sufficient 
amount of the natural market can be 
withdrawn at any time to create an 
effective corner and to put prices at 
any desired point. 


WORLD’S RICE PRODUCTION 
AND CONSUMPTION. 





BY WALTER J. BALLARD. 
From 100,000,000 pounds per 
annum a few years ago to an aver- 
age yearly production of 500,000,000 
pounds in recent years, and 600,000,- 
000 pounds in 1908, is the record of 
the rice industry in the United 
States, says the Bureau of Statistics 
of the Department of Commerce and 
Labor. 
The recent American production 
figures are: 


Year. Pounds. 

Ne oe 100,000,000 
BON iia 37.5) 34! ae 200,000,000 
COL ee 388,000,000 
PO eeiet 560,000,000 
ROMO so, oes s+ 586,000,000 
sy Oe 520,000,000 
39 ine 608,000,000 


In the last ten years the produc- 
tion of American rice has equalled 
that of fifty years immediately pre- 
ceding, or, in other words, as much 
since 1900 as in the years 1850 to 


19OO. 
Production in recent years has 
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greatly exceeded the consumption of 
both domestic and foreign rice in the 
earlier period. Each year of the last 
twenty years we have imported 
from 100,000,000 to 200,000,000 
pounds (including rice, flour, meal, 


‘and broken rice), while the domestic 


production about equalled the im- 
ports, making (after deducting the 


small exports in that period) an’av- 


erage annual consumption of from 
250,000,000 to 400,000,000 pounds. 
In spite of our larger productions in 
recent years, imports have not de- 
creased but were: 


Year. Pounds. 

BODO Red 207,000,000 
LOOT Mara rae) 203,500,000 
TORE siete 217,000,000 


Exports of domestic rice were 
small: 


LOMO IG Bed Otrue tat 29,000,000 

LOOT wees de wees 33,000,000 

TOOS ne ry oe 22,500,000 
And of foreign rice: 

Kes Serie et wee 9,000,000 

LOO Arce he oa 9,500,000 

TOE 7,666,000 


In addition in 1908, Porto Rico 
took 90,333,000 pounds and Hawaii 
Territory, 76,000 pounds. 

The world’s yearly imports of rice 
in its chief markets aggregate a 
value of from $150,000,000 to $200,- 
000,000, made up mainly of: 


Netherlands a2 0.5 eek $31,000,000 
Great Britain wey ee 16,000,000 
(aErTaniyi iene fait aadies Gan 12,500,000 
France (ahead petted 8,000,000 
Rims sta di ranlee wae Sa 4,000,000 
Below ig eo eee 3,333,000 
Alli Miaropenseso. eee ae 82,000,000 
Chinas s ieee) wa eae 27,500,000 
Straits Settlements ..... 19,333,000 
JAP ST EEE U NS bral ann is 15,500,000 
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Ceylon ieee es Theis 14,500,000 
Australia and New Zea- 

anid VAs Oa ee Nees 1,500,000 
French Indo-China ..... I ,000,000 
All Asia and Oceanica .. 88,000,000 


North & South America 

(except United States) 13,700,000 
United Statesyy oy Pee sravie 4,700,000 
Africa 


The world’s rice crop is esti- 
mated, in very round terms, at 175,- 
000,000,000 pounds per annum, con- 
tributed chiefly by: 


Country. Pounds. 

Britishiitadia eis eae 60,000,000,000 
Chara eee yi: sae 5,5,000,000,009 
TRU URC Nise Wa 1 5,000,000,000 
DRUM ne be 6,750,000,000 
TAVA LH oiaieina das, We me 6,500,000,000 
French Indo-China .. 5,000,000,000 
iGreen. aaa ON tag 3,000,000,000 
Mes pp estate: Macy ra pag 2,750,000,000 


with 750,000,000 pounds by Italy, 
and about 500,000,000 pounds each 
by Spain, Ceylon, the Philippines, 
and United States. 

Rice, says the bureau, forms the 
chief cereal food of about one-half 
the world’s population, and wheat 
the chief cereal food of the other 
_ half. Curiously, too, the quantity 
produced yearly of those two cereals 
apparently differs but little, the lat- 
est estimates placing the world’s rice 
crop at about 175,000,000,000 pounds 
and the world’s wheat crop at 3,181,- 
000,000 bushels, which equal about 
190,000,000,000 pounds. 

Of the 608,000,000 pounds of rice 
produced in the United States in 
1908, 52.8 per cent. was produced in 
Louisiana, 41.8 per cent. in Texas, 
and the rest in South Carolina, Ar- 
kansas, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, 
Mississippi, and North Carolina. 
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A WESTERN INSURGENT 
DEFEAT. 





From Leslie’s Weekly. 


The first election of national conse- 
quence since the passage of the tariff 
bill has just been held, and it indicates 
that the people are pretty well satisfied 
with President Taft, with Speaker Can- 
non and with the rest of the stalwart 
Republican leaders. We refer to the 
election of a member of Congress in the 
sixth Illinois district to succeed Mr. 
Lorimer, who has been promoted to the 
Senate. The so-called insurgent Re- 
publicans put up an independent candi- 
date, expecting to defeat the regular 
Republican nominee, and the Demo- 
crats named a candidate of their own. 
The result was the election of the regu- 
lar Republican, William J. Moxley, by 
an overwhelming majority. He received 
as many votes as were cast for both of 
his competitors. If the Republican in- 
surgents or the tariff reformers can find 
consolation in this, they are welcome 
to it. 





THE PRESIDENT ON THE 
TARIFF. 








Extracts from His Message to Congress. 


Two features of the new tariff act call 
for special reference. By virtue of the 
clause known as the maximum and 
minimum clause, it is the duty of the 
Executive to consider the laws and 
practices of other countries with refer- 
ence to the importation into those coun- 
tries of the products and merchandise of 
the United States, and if the Executive 
finds such laws and practices not to be 
unduly discriminatory against the 
United States, the minimum duties pro- 
vided in the bill are to go into force. 
Unless the President makes such a find- 
ing, then the maximum duties provided 
in the bill—that is, an increase of 25 
per cent. ad valorem over the minimum 
duties—are to be in force. Fear has 
been expressed that this power con- 
ferred and duties imposed on the Execu- 
tive are likely to lead to a tariff war. 
I beg to express the hope and belief that 
no such result need be anticipated. 

The discretion granted to the Execu- 
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tive by the terms “unduly discrimina- 
tory” is wide. In order that the maxi- 
mum duty shall be charged against the 
imports from a country, it is necessary 
that he shall find on the part of that 
country not only discriminations in its 
laws or the practice under them against 
the trade of the United States, but that 
the discriminations found shall be un- 
due; that is, without good and fair rea- 
son. I conceive that this power was re- 
posed in the President with the hope 
that the maximum duties might never be 
applied in any case, but that the power 
to apply them would enable the Presi- 
dent and the State Department, through 
friendly negotiation, to secure the elim- 
ination from the laws and the practice 
under them of any foreign country of 
that which is unduly discriminatory. No 
one is seeking a tariff war or a condition 
in which the spirit of retaliation shall be 
aroused, 

The new tariff law enables me to ap- 
point a Tariff Board to assist me in con- 
nection with the Department of State in 
the administration of the minimum and 
maximum clause of the act and also to 
assist officers of the government in the 
administration of the entire law. An 
examination of the law and an under- 
standing of the nature of the facts which 
should be considered in discharging the 
functions imposed upon the Executive 
show that I have the power to direct 
the Tariff Board to make a comprehen- 
sive glossary and encyclopedia of the 
terms used and articles embraced in the 
tariff law, and to secure information as 
to the cost of production of such goods 
in this country and the cost of their pro- 
duction in foreign countries. I have, 
therefore, appointed a Tariff Board con- 
sisting of three members, and have di- 
rected them to perform all the duties 
above described. This work will per- 
haps take two or three years, and I ask 
from Congress a continuing annual ap- 
propriation equal to that already made 
for its prosecution. I believe that the 
work of this board will be of prime 
utility and importance whenever Con- 
gress shall deem it wise again to read- 
just the customs duties. If the facts se- 
cured by the Tariff Board are of such a 
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character as to show generally that the 
rates of duties imposed by the present 


tariff law are excessive under the princi- 


ples of protection as described in the 
platform of the successful party at the 
late election, I shall not hesitate to in- 
vite the attention of Congress to this 
fact, and to the necessity for action 
predicated thereon. Nothing, however, 
halts business and interferes with the 
course of prosperity so much as the 
threatened revision of the tariff, and un- 
til the facts are at hand, after careful 
and deliberate investigation, upon which 
such revision can properly be under- 
taken, it seems to me unwise to attempt 
it. The amount of misinformation that 
creeps into arguments pro and con in 
respect to tariff rates is such as to re- 
quire the kind of investigation that I 
have directed the Tariff Board to make, 
an investigation undertaken by it wholly 
without respect to the effect which the 
facts may have in calling for a readjust- 
mene of the rates of duty. 


FOOD PRICES. 





From the American Economist. 

In a well considered communication to 
the New York Evening Post, Mr. Jo- 
seph D. Holmes, a sheep raiser, draws 
attention to the diminished supplies and 
iticreased prices of the necessities of life. 
Mr. Holmes has not fallen into the error 
of attributing currently high prices to 
the influence of a Protective Tariff. He 
knows better, and does not hesitate to 
say so. His explanation of the phenom- 
enally large advances in the prices of 
necessities is a lucid and logical one. 
He attributes this state of things to the 
neglect of the farmers of the United 
States to do their share in providing 
abundance of the necessities of life. The 
farmer has failed in his duty, and a 
shortage of supplies and high prices are 
the result. Mr. Holmes instances butter, 
of which only about two-thirds of the 
usual supply has gone into cold storage 
for consumption during the winter 
months. This shortage, as he says, “is 
directly due to the indifference of the 
farmers, who have been too prosperous 
to bother with the labor of the dairy.” 
The increased and still increasing prices 
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of leather are also attributed to the fact 
that the farmers do not attempt to in- 
crease the supply of hides to meet a 
larger demand. The same tale, as Mr. 
Holmes asserts, applies to the sheep 
growing industry. ... The remedy pro- 
posed by Mr. Holmes is far more rea- 
sonable, practical, and in all ways de- 
sirable than the remedy of Tariff reduc- 
tion could by any possibility prove to 
be. He directs attention to the enor- 
mous area of abandoned and unproduc- 
tive land to be found in many of the 
Eastern States, land on which it would 
be perfectly feasible and highly profit- 
able to engage in sheep growing and in 
the production of articles such as pota- 
toes, poultry, dairy products, etc. This 
involves specialized farming, and a very 
much larger expenditure of labor and 
skill than the ordinary farm operations 
require. 





WASHINGTON WOMEN AND 
LRUS IS. 





From the San Francisco Chronicle. 


The ladies of Washington, D. C., are 
up in arms against the trusts, but at lat- 
est accounts they have not succeeded in 
locating the enemy. They started in on 
the assumption that the rise in prices 
about which there is so much complaint 
could be directly traced to the machina- 
tions of combines, but when they began 
to investigate they found that it was not 
only the bloated capitalists who were 
charging more for their products than 
consumers feel like paying, but that the 
small producer is getting in his deadly 
work also, and, like big exemplars in 
such things, is charging all the traffic 
will bear. 

When the revision talk was warmest, 
the Washington (D. C.) ladies absorbed 
the idea that the tariff was responsible 
for the troubles of the housekeeper, but 
personal investigation has considerably 
modified their view. Inquiry has devel- 
oped the fact that the things over which 
the hateful tariff-protected combines. 
fallen have gone up as high, if not 
higher, than those things turned out by 
thehateful _tariff-protected combines. 
They have discovered that the negro 
with a little plat of land on the other 
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side of the Potomac, or in near-by 
Maryland, who has a cow, is charging 
more for his butter than formerly, and 
that the old mammy who raises a turkey 
or two and a few chickens is getting 
more than she ever dreamed of obtain- 
ing as a reward for her labors. And, in- 
cidentally, they are learning that the 
middleman, who has no protection at all, 
is flourishing like a green bay tree, and 
he doesn’t find it necessary to effect a 
combination in order to do so. 

These are facts well worth learning. 
The sooner the people of the United 
States get a firm grip on them the bet- 
ter, for when they do they will be in a 
fair way of understanding what is hurt- 
ing them. Just now they are getting 


‘red in the face denouncing trusts and 


the tariff. By and by they will get wise 
and put the blame where it belongs. 
When they do so they will make a big 
stride in the direction of finding a rem- 
edy for their troubles. 


DAVID B. HILL AND THE TARIFF. 





Nearly twenty-five years ago David 
B. Hill said: “It is vain to try to make 
converts to free trade in cities black 
with the smoke of fires that would 
never have been lighted except for the 
tariff.” For this he was abused by the 
organs of the Cleveland administration, 
but he never apologized for his words. 
In 1894, in his powerful speech against 
the Wilson-Gorman law, he said: “Pass 
this bill and you drive New York, New 
Jersey and Connecticut into the Repub- 
lican ranks, there to remain.” Hill was 
a fairly good prophet. From 1876 to 
1892 the Democrats had better chances 
than the Republicans in those three 
States; from 1896 to 1908 the Republi- 
cans have carried them. 

Hill resisted the free trade tendencies 
of the Cleveland administration as 
boldly as Douglas had withstood Bu- 
chanan or as Benton had withstood 
Madison. If there had been a dozen or 
twenty more Republicans with solid 
backbones Roosevelt might not have 
brandished his big stick so defiantly, 
nor would we have heard so much about 
Presidential tariff making. 
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wee eats IN THE PIRST DECADE 
eve VV ENG DEE CRIN UG RY, 


A Paper Read Before the American Association for the Advancement of Science, at 
its Annual Meeting in Boston, December 28, 1909—Instances of Wonderful 
Development, Suggestive of Others—Opinions on Trusts, 

Prices, the Influence of Gold Coinage Increase, etc. 


By Albert Clarke. 


The time allowed for this paper 
restricts me to a cursory view of a 
few subjects, and they will be taken 
up in alphabetical order, beginning 
with 

Aeronautics. 

No great practical effect of avia- 
tion in the world of business is yet 
apparent, but the last ten years—in- 
deed, the last two years—have wit- 
nessed greater progress in the sci- 
ence than all previous time since the 
first balloon sailed in 1783. By the 
use of gasoline motors, aeroplanes 
and balloons have become dirigible, 
and many speed and durability tests 
have given promise that navigation 
of the air will soon enter a commer- 
cial phase. 

Automobiling. 


Although steam road wagons ran 
experimentally in France and Eng- 
land a century ago, the automobile 
has reached its chief development 


and success in the last ten years. 
Fifteen years ago motor carriages 
were curiosities. During 1909 they 
reached 45 per cent. of the vehicles 
that passed over the state roads of 
Massachusetts. The industry has 
grown too rapidly for the census of 
1905 to be of any value, but well- 
informed men estimate that some 
400,000 automobiles are now in use 
in the United States, that about 250 
establishments—some of them very 
large—are engaged in their produc- 
tion, employing a capital nearing 
$200,000,000 and expecting to pro- 
duce 200,000 machines next year. 
Pleasure carriages form the chief 
output, but trucks, delivery wagons, 
ambulances, and motor fire engines 
are fast becoming common. Among 
the economic effects are the dis- 
placement of horses and vehicles, 
competition with railroads and rail- 
ways, reduction of the isolation of 
farms, and, greatest of all, the im- 
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petus given to the building of good 
roads. There is hardly an industry 
that is not affected in some way, and 
the first decade of the twentieth cen- 
tury is likely to be memorable as 
the beginning of the Automobile 
Age. 
Agriculture. 

The value of farm products and 
the value of farm animals each more 
than doubled from 1900 to 1908. 
This was due both to larger prod- 
ucts and higher prices. The larger 
products were due chiefly to in- 
creased acreage, for the average 
yield per acre was smaller. This 
fact and the increasing demand have 
recently started an era of better 
farming, and more heed is given to 
the teachings of the Department of 
Agriculture and the state agricul- 
tural colleges. This awakening will 
probably prove to be the most valu- 
able economic change of the decade 
in our primal industry. 

There is the greatest possible in- 
centive to agricultural improvement, 
for domestic consumption has 
nearly overtaken domestic produc- 
tion, an active foreign demand 1s 
likely to continue, and before the 
next decade is one-half over we shall 
have no crops except cotton to ex- 
port unless we greatly increase the 
vield. 

The profitable cultivation of 
apples in northern Arkansas and 
southwest Missouri, in the far 
western states and in New England, 
is a development of the decade 
which is attracting much attention. 
This year several farmers in the 
Champlain valley in Vermont real- 
ized from their apples from $500 to 
$5,000 each, and carried on other 
farming besides. The very profit- 
able fruit and truck farming of the 
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coast states of the South has re- 
ceived its greatest development in 
the last ten years. 

Mr. James J. Hill, of the Great 
Northern Railroad, says that the ce- 
real and vegetable crops we now 
raise can be easily doubled. Mr. 
William C. Brown, president of the 
New York Central lines, agrees with 
this, and mentions a farm on the 
New York side of Lake Champlain, 
within 12 miles of Canada, which has 
yielded nearly 400 bushels of pota- 
toes to the acre, 50 bushels of 
shelled corn, 35 tons of beets, and 4 
tons of hay, as a result, not of inten- 
sive farming, but only intelligent 
iarming. Mr. Brown advocates 
more experimental or model farms, 
and says that the cost of a single 
battleship would acquire two such 
farms of 640 acres each in every 
state, and they would probably be 
supplemented by state farms of 160 
acres in each agricultural county. 
This promotion of agriculture by 
railroads is an economic change of 
inestimable value. With the aid of 
Dr. John Franklin Crowell, the ver- 
satile assistant secretary of this so- 
ciety, the Industrial Commission be- 
gan an investigation of the cost of 
distributing farm products to con- 
sumers which promised valuable re- 
sults and ought to be resumed. ine 
decade has been fruitful of good be- 
ginnings in agriculture, the greatest 
results of which are yet to come. 

Canals. 


Much attention has been given to 
canals during the decade. The wid- 
ening and deepening of the Erie 
Canal is under way, and construc- 
tion of the Cape Cod Canal, from 
Barnstable Bay 8 miles to Buzzard’s 
Bay, was begun in 1908 and is going 
forward. Although the Sault Ste 
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Marie, 10 miles long and 18 feet 
deep, connecting Lakes Superior 
and Huron at St. Mary’s River, was 


opened to traffic in 1895, and the St. 


Mary’s Falls Canal, 1 1/2 miles long 
and 21 feet deep, connecting the 
same lakes at Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich., was completed in 1896, their 
great growth of traffic has been 
within the last ten years. In 1897 
the tons of freight passing through 
them was 18 millions plus, and in 
1907 it was 58 millions plus. The 
cost of carrying per ton per mile has 
been reduced in the same time from 
83 one hundredths of a mill to 69 
one hundredths. This traffic, which 
is almost wholly between three or 
four of our most northern states, is 
four times that of the Suez Canal, 
which connects Europe with the 
Orient. Nothing could speak more 
eloquently of the rapid growth and 
enormous volume of our internal 
commerce. 

The Panama Canal, upon the con- 
struction of which the United States 
entered in 1904, is now probably 
more than one-half completed. No 
other public undertaking in the 
world’s history has seen such thor- 
ough preparation for the health of 
workmen and the efficiency of hu- 
man and mechanical forces. When 
completed, the length between deep 
water in both oceans will be 50 
miles, or about 30 miles shorter than 
the Suez Canal; the height of water 
ievel in the Culebra cut will be 8&5 
feet; the minimum width at the bot- 
tom will be 200 feet and the mini- 
mum depth, 41 feet. It is too soon 
to estimate the effect upon transcon- 
tinental and international com- 
merce, but though its tonnage will 
probably fall below that of the Sault 
Ste. Marie, its influence upon rail- 
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roads and shipping is bound to be 
greater. The solution of the many 
problems of construction, under the 
superb management of Colonel 
Goethals, is a great economic 
achievement for our decade. 


Cement. 


The growth of the cement indus- 
try in the United States has no par- 
allel. In 1890 only 335,000 barrels 
of Portland cement were produced. 
The production has leaped to about 
50 millions in 1908. The properties 
and uses of cement are now in the 
curriculum of all our technical 
schools and are included in civil ser- 
vice examinations. 

It is difficult to specify any type of 
structural work in which cement “is 
not used. Its durability, fire-resist- 
ing properties, and plastic nature 
make it one of the most valuable of 
structural materials. In hydraulic 
engineering it has been especially 
valuable, affording opportunity to 
construct great water supply sys- 
tems that could not have been estab- 
lished without it, certainly not with- 
out much greater cost. The tallest 
tower in the world, the Metro- 
politan in New York City, which 
rises 700 feet above the street, rep- 
resents its application in foundation 
and fireproofing features. All are 
familiar with its use in the Boston 
subways, the Hudson tunnels, and 
the Panama Canal. The farmer has 
found that cement in the construc- 
tion of buildings, troughs, fences, 
floors and other appurtenances 
means the highest sort of economy. 
Long-span girders give increased 
floor space in buildings by the elim- 
ination of columns. Cage construc- 
tion gives the maximum of window 
space in factories. Concrete bridges 
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are often cheaper than steel, and re- 
quire neither paint nor repairs. The 
Reclamation Service has found it in- 
valuable. The last contract for the 
Panama Canal called for four and a 
half:'‘million’, barrels iin wa Rome 
barges and boats of cement are in 
use and they are now being made in 
this country. The floors of many 
street railway and railroad coaches 
are of cement, and the latest and 
strangest use is in the construction 
of a pipe organ almost wholly of ce- 
ment, which is said to be a success. 

Thus far our architects have not, 
except in rare instances, devised 
molds for its most ornamental use in 
the construction of buildings, but 
every year shows great progress in 
this respect. 

The literature of cement is not yet 
voluminous, but it is fascinating. 
Some of it is found in the report of 
the United States Geological Survey 
and in ‘Mineral Industry in the 
United States” for 1908, while the 
periodical entitled Cement Age. 
published in Philadelphia,  fre- 
quently brings out new facts, which 
are extensively quoted. 


Consolidations. 


The decade has witnessed the first 
serious attempt to enforce the act of 
1890 known as the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law. There have been sev- 
eral civil and criminal suits, the most 
important of which are still pending 
in the Supreme Court. The latest 
involves the validity of the decision 
of the Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the eighth judicial circuit decreeing 
the dissolution of the Standard Oil 
Company. Thus far the most no- 
ticeable economic effect of the 
prosecutions has been a disturbance 
of business. So-called trusts have 
gone on increasing, and economists 
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and lawyers have generally come to 
recognize them as necessary for car- 
rying on great interstate and inter- 
national transactions. There is talk 
now of amending the Sherman law 
so as to tolerate combinations, but 
punish abuses of their power. 


Electricity. 


The wonder of the still mysterious 
force have continued to surprise the 
world during the decade, the practi- 
cal success of wireless telegraphy 
being the greatest. It is impossible 
to overestimate the life and prop- 
erty-saving value of communication 
between ships and shores. In all its 
older uses electricity has forged 
ahead, until it is now estimated that 
its earnings are about two billions 
of dollars a year. New applications 
and improvements of the old are so 
numerous that the merest mention 
of them would be the reading of a 
long catalogue. Lighting, com- 
munication, and propulsion are its 
greatest fields, and it has made pos- 
sible the use of tunnels under cities 
and streams, and an unprecedented 
development of suburban real estate. 
In chemistry and metallurgy it is 
causing large savings, and in sur- 
gery it has made successful opera- 
tions which were impossible or un- 
successful before. In an address be- 
fore the National Electric Light As- 
sociation at Atlantic City last June, 
Mr. T. Commerford Martin stated 
that the income and investment of 
electric light and power plants in 
this country have doubled in the last 
five years; the kilowatt-hour output 
has increased 133 per cent.; the gen- 
erator capacity, 207 per cent; the 
incandescent service, 129 per cent.; 
the arc lamps, 44 per cent.; and the 
motor power service, 276 per cent. 
I think that water power is being 
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developed and used more exten- 
sively for generating electricity 
than for all other purposes, and in 
many cities and towns manufactur- 
ing is carried on economically scores 
of miles from the source of its 
power. Every year adds improve- 
ments, and there are now few prob- 
lems in the whole range of physics 
that are regarded as unsolvable un- 
til electricity has been tried. 


Gas. 


The older sister of electricity in 
the field of lighting and heating, in- 
stead of being ruled out as passe, 
has become a greater favorite than 
ever. Sales of gas from 1899 to 
1908 inclusive increased 81 per cent., 
while those of electricity for lighting 
gained 59 per cent., and the average 
selling price was reduced 20 per 
cent. in the same time. The aver- 
age price in the United States in 
1908 was 8&5 cents for 1,000 feet. 
The average price in England and 
Wales, excluding London, was 97 
cents, and in London it was 67 cents. 
In the address of Mr. Charles F. 
Prichard, general manager of the 
Lynn Gas and Electric Company, 
and president of the American Gas 
Institute, delivered at Detroit last 
October, it was stated that our at- 
tempt to reach low prices is handi- 
capped by the high cost of our 
plants, the investment per 1,000 feet 
sold being $6.37, against $3.26 in 
England. He thinks this is largely 
due to our higher cost of labor in 
both construction and material. It 
is a great achievement, therefore, to 
have overcome this difference and 
furnished gas at substantially the 
English price. Mantle burners and 
improved stoves account in large 
degree for the increased use, and 
extension of small mains to greater 
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distances, through which the gas i; 
forced by power and then reduced to 


-holder pressure before entering 
houses, has accommodated many 
small places and enabled central 


plants to supply them, which it 
would have been too expensive to 
reach by the use of larger mains. 
Mr. George F. Goodnow, the able 
engineer and manager of the North 
Shore Gas Company of Chicago, is 
practicing this successfully and sup- 
plying isolated suburbs 15 to 20 
miles from the holders. 


Irrigation. 


The conversion of deserts into 
gardens by the use of water began 
in this country about twenty years 
ago, but its economic effect has 
been seen mostly in the last decade. 
The cost to date for arid, semi-arid, 
and rice regions has been about 
150,000,000, or an average of about 
$13.50 an acre. Comparatively few 
of the systems are as yet completed. 
They are all in the Rocky Mountain, 
Pacific Coast, and Southwestern 
states and territories, and they are 
not only converting waste land into 
productive farms, but are holding 
out large promise against the 
threatened deficiency of crops caused 
by defective farming further east. 
When this work is supplemented by 
the drainage of swamps in all parts 
of the country, as it should be soon, 
and by improved farming, which has 
already begun, we need have no fear 
of a shortage of food, at least until 
our population becomes four times 
as great as it is now, and then chem- 
istry will feed us. 


Mining. 
The output of our mines has been 


much greater than in any previous 
decade. Gold gained from 71 mil- 
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lion dollars’ worth a year to 96 mil- 
lions, but silver fell from 32 to 27 
millions; coal gained from 196 mil- 
lion long tons to 428 million; copper, 
from 235 thousand long tons to 387 
thousand; lead, from 222 to 365 
thousand; iron ore, from 20 million 
long tons to 52 million, and our total 
minerals, from a value of $724 mil- 
lions to more than two billions. 
The world’s coinage of gold in the 
decade ended 1908 was $1,106,784,- 
471 greater than in the last previous 
decade, or nearly 50 per cent., and 
as gold is the commodity by which 
the value of other commodities is 
measured, some economists. think 
this increased coinage accounts for 
the general advance in prices. So 
far as a greater volume of sound 
money stimulates activity in all lines 
of business, this conclusion is un- 
doubtedly correct, but as the growth 
of industry has nearly or quite kept 
pace with the coinage, the supply of 
gold is not enough greater than the 
demand for it seriously to affect 
prices. The law of supply and de- 
mand as applied to commodities in 
general seems to me sufficient to 
account for the advance in prices. 


Paper. 


The decade’s principal changes in 
the production of paper are confined 
to a smaller use of rags and straw, a 
larger use of wood and of a greater 
variety of woods, experimentation 
with cotton seed hulls, cotton stalks, 
and corn stalks, which promise well, 
a doubling of the power of grinders 
and enlarging the capacity of digest- 
ers and paper machines—all which 
has tended to keep down the cost of 
production, despite greatly increased 
wages and cost of inaterial. A new 
and stronger wrapping paper called 
“craft,” first produced in Germany, 


barrels. 
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has come into general use. It is 
made from cooked and _ crushed 
wood and chemical pulp. Labor in 
this industry has been organized for 
the first time and there have been 
several strikes. Co-operative selling 
is the only other new feature. The 
warfare against producers seems to 
me to have been more political than 
economic. 
Petroleum. 


The production of crude oil in 
1899 was, in round numbers, 57 
million barrels of 42 gallons each, 
and in 1908 it has mounted to 179 
millions. Although some oil had 
been found in California, Illinois, 
and Oklahoma previous to 1899, the 
great development there has been 
in this decade. In Illinois it began 
in 1902, and, great as it was, Okla- 
homa soon surpassed it. Within the 
last three years California has 
reached the head of production in 
the United States, with an output in 
1909 that will probably total 50 mil- 
lion barrels. In 1908 Oklahoma 
produced 46 million barrels, Illinois, 
34 million, and Texas, 11 million. 
Louisiana, with a rising production, 
showed close to 7 million barrels last 
year; while the more easterly states, 
Ohio, Indiana, Pennsylvania, New 
York, and West Virginia, showed a 
total of no more than 34 million 
The output of Illinois alone 
in 1908 nearly equalled that of the 
entire eastern oil regions. 

The individuals, firms, and small 
companies engaged in this produc- 
tion are numbered by thousands. 
The storing, piping, and refining is 
done by the Standard Oil Company 
and its competitors. 

The transit of this oil from the 
wells to the refineries and the coasts 
of the Pacific, Gulf, and the Atlantic 
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called for enormous constructions of 
pipe lines. Many large refining 
plants have been added and are in 
process of erection. 

The value of the refined oil prod- 
uct in 1899 was $74,807,866, and in 
1908 it was nearly $101,500,000. The 
demand for gasoline has increased 
so that last year 150 million gallons 
were sold. There is an increasing 
demand for the other by-products,— 
lubricating oils, paraffine, and as- 
phaltum. There has been a great 
growth in the demand for fuel oil and 
roadbed oil, and it seems likely to 
increase. 

Exports grew froma value of 
$74,000,000 in 1899 to $116,000,000 
in 1908. In the former year 450 tank 
steamers were employed, carrying 
628 million gallons, and last year 609 
steamers, carrying 980 million gal- 
lons. 

Science has been employed in all 
the processes of this enormous busi- 
ness, and it is said that the poorest 
refined oil of to-day is better than 
the best of twenty years ago, and at 
the same time prices have been re- 
duced. Such a business requires 
vast capital and a co-ordination of 
parts. It would seem, therefore, that 
the dissolution of a company is not a 
scientific remedy for offenses. 


Railroads. 


The railroads of this country have 
all been created within the last 
eighty years and yet they employ 
nearly one-fifth of the country’s en- 
tire capital. There are now about 
250,000 miles, 57,000 of which were 
built in the last decade. The decade, 
however, was more marked by im- 
provement than by extension. The 
substitution of steel rails for iron 
rails, which began forty years ago, 
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and their increase in weight from 50 
to 100 pounds a yard, chiefly in the 


‘last decade, has made possible an 


enormous increase of loads and 
speed, and this has caused a general 
reconstruction of tracks and bridges. 

Equipment has undergone corre- 
sponding changes, until it may now 
be said that automatic couplers and 
brakes are universal; freight cars 
have four times the capacity of thirty 
years ago, and locomotives have 
equally gained in power and speed. 
The first Mallet type of articulated 
locomotive was introduced here in 
1904, and it makes possible the haul- 
ing of a train of 600 tons at 70 miles 
an hour. 

All double track roads have elec- 
trically operated signal systems, and 
a new system, claimed to be both 
cheaper and more efficient and bet- 
ter adapted to single tracks, is now 
on exhibition in Boston. The sepa- 
ration of grades at crossings of rail- 
roads and highways, which is stead- 
ily going forward, was a marked 
feature of the last decade. 

In the decade ended 1897, fatali- 
ties on American railroads were I to 
45,300,000 persons. In the last 
decade the loss was reduced 20 per 
cent.. and in the six years ending 
1907 there was an increase in safety 
of 800 per cent. 

Railroad operatives have become 
a carefully selected and skilled class, 
and the annual meetings of the 
American Railway Association, 
which is composed of the executive 
and operating officers of the various 
roads, have contributed greatly in 
the last decade to the progress of 
railroad science, and the work of 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and some of the state commis- 
sions has tended to the improve- 
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ment of the laws and the relations of 
the roads to the public. 

The tendency to consolidation has 
been greater in the last decade than 
before, and community of ownership 
has grouped the roads into ten great 
systems, but it cannot be said that 
the public has suffered. On the 
contrary, the equipment and service 
have been improved and rates have 
in many cases been reduced. In 
1898 the average all-rail rate for 
hauling 100 pounds of wheat from 
St. Louis to New York was 22 1/4 
cents, and in 1908 it was Ig 1/2 
cents. During the decade an end 
has been made of cut-throat compe- 
tition and a beginning has been 
made of fairness and steadiness, and 
this has developed a public opinion 
which seems to make possible a law 
to permit railroads to contract with 
each other for suitable divisions of 
traffic.* 


*Statements of other great industries, 
such as iron and steel and textile manu- 
factures, are omitted, partly because of 
the necessity of condensing, and partly 
because the economic changes were less 
marked in them than in those men- 
tioned. Their growth was healthy and 
in some instances great. 


The Tariff. 


During this year the customs 
tariff has been revised, continuing 
the protective policy, but involving 
many reductions of duties. A new 
principle—and I think an unscientific 
one—for measuring duties was in- 
troduced, namely, the difference in 
costs of production between home 
and abroad, with a reasonable profit 
added, and a 25 per cent addition 
was placed in the hands of the Presi- 
dent for securing fair treatment from 
cther countries. The economic ef- 
fect of these changes remains to be 
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seen. A general revival of industry 
began when the policy was settled by 
the election. 

Tunnels. 


The decade will be forever mem- 
orable for the construction of tun- 
nels and subways under great cities 
and their harbors, particularly in 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia and Washington. The most 
gigantic of these undertakings is that 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad at New 
York, which embraces two iron tube 
tunnels under the Hudson and four 
such tubes under the East River, 
with tracks under the city and a ter- 
minal station occcupying two whole 
squares between Thirty-first and 
Thirty-second Streets and Seventh 
and Eighth Avenues, from a suitable 
height above the surface of the bot- 
tom of the tunnel. Full connections 
are made on the New Jersey side 
with the Pennsylvania lines and on 
the Brooklyn side with the Long Is- 
land system, and will be made by 
bridge over Hell Gate with the New 
York, New Haven, and Hartford 
Road. The tunnel tracks under the 
city will be numerous enough tor 
terminal purposes, and to accommo- 
date 1,450 trains a day, while the 
station will have about 16 miles of 
track and accommodate a half mil- 
lion passengers in 24 hours. 

The details of this immense work, 
as set forth in a pamphlet by Mr. A. 
J. County, assistant to the third 
vice-president of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company, are of the most 
absorbing interest, and they show 
how the rapid growth of traffic ne- 
cessitated the undertaking and will 
make it an, economic and financial 
success. For an enterprise neither 
owned nor aided by government, it 
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will be the greatest monument of 
the decade to engineering — skill, 
managerial foresight, and financial 
courage, and will probably main- 
tain itself for many decades and 
perhaps centuries as one of the 
wonders of the world. 





Here my brief and imperfect re- 
view must close. The things that 
have been mentioned are but typical 
of the “ennobling stir” that has been 


wos 


felt in every industry and made our 
period the most engaging in all his- 


-tory. What an inspiration to men 


of science such achievements bring! 
I picture them as listeners at the 
telephone that connects the known 
with the unknown, and everyone as 
breathing the eager prayer of the 
dying alchemist: 
“Break for me but one seal 
That is unbroken; 


Speak for me but one word 
That is unspoken.” 


WHY JACKSON WROTE THE COLMAN LETTER. 
By Roland Ringwailt. 


It is probable that forty-nine out 
of fifty intelligent Protectionists 
would say that the first great pre- 
sentment of the case for American 
industries was Hamilton’s report on 
manufactures, and that close beside 
it stands the never-to-be-forgotten 
speech of Senator Jones of Nevada 
—that exhaustive oration entitled 
“Shall the Republic Do Its Own 
Work?” These are the storehouses, 
the treatises to which writers and 
speakers turn and will turn for fact 
and thought so long as the tariff 
question is discussed. But there is a 
brief summary of the Protective 
argument, so clear that the most ig- 
norant can understand it; so brief 
that a schoolboy could easily mem- 
orize it; a document that might well 
be kept in type in every Protection- 
ist newspaper, and printed in every 
campaign. That document is the 
letter written by Andrew Jackson to 
Dr. Colman. No American, not 
even Lincoln, ever wrote a more 
effective short letter, and it is one of 


the surprises of our political history 
that such a letter could have been 
written by a man beyond the moun- 
tains, not in touch with manufac- 
tures. The life of Jackson as a back- 
woods lawyer, a Tennessee store- 
keeper, a planter and an Indian 
fighter, had not given him much 
leisure for the study of economics, 
and yet the argument for Protection 
was presented by him with a logic 
that Hamilton never excelled and a 
simplicity that might have reached 
the poor whites in the barrens and 
the negro slaves in the cotton fields. 

We will all concede that one does 
not usually think of Jackson as a 
man in whose hands the pen was 
mightier than the sword. He was a 
man of war from his youth, half 
killed in his boyhood by the cruelty 
of a British officer, exposed to in- 
numerable perils among the Indians, 
a prosecuting attorney with outlaws 
all around him, victor over the 
Creeks, conqueror of veteran Eng- 
lish soldiers, lord and master of a 
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set of desperate Spaniards, and 
ready to enter a street fight to help 
a friend or to shoot down the man 
who breathed a word against Mrs. 
Jackson. For his state papers he 
was largely indebted to Edward Liv- 
ingston; his habits of thought were 
those of the planter and soldier, cer- 
tainly not those of the man who aims 
at stating his case on paper; and yet 
he wrote out the argument of argu- 
ments for a tariff that would help 
the farm and the factory. It may 
pay the man who wishes to follow up 
the cause of an industrial develop- 
ment to look at a few of the mile- 
stones in Andrew Jackson’s path. 
He was not a mill owner, his clients 
were not manufacturers; he lived and 
died in an agricultural section; no 
one can hint that he was one of 
Colonel Watterson’s “robber bar- 
ons.” What was he? 

To begin with, he was a fatherless 
boy, not on the best terms with his 
relatives, and had to do his own 
thinking and planning. During the 
Revolution his brother Hugh died 
of fatigue, owing to his milttary ser- 
vices; his brother Robert died in 
consequence of ill treatment from 
the British; his mother nursed 
among the soldiers until she died. 
Wounded by a British officer, badly 
used during his captivity and weak- 
ened by disease, Andrew Jackson 
came out of the Revolution a 
thoughtful boy with mature ideas as 
to the importance of discipline, such 
as might be expected in a lad who 
had seen a drunken mob of Ameri- 
cans run helter skelter from English 
troops who knew how to march and 
to obey. He had suffered too much 
to believe the silly Fourth of July 
talk about a handful of colonists con- 
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quering the British lion. Like all 
who look at facts instead of listening 
to foolery, he noted that Great Brit- 
ain had fought her colonists, met the 
fleets of France and Spain, con- 
tended with Holland, kept down the 
restless Irish, and held fast to divers 
threatened points in the East and 
West Indies. This was a lesson on 
the importance of workshops, mines, 
dockyards, and all the industrial 
strongholds of the tight little island. 

Jackson knew as well as all men of 
his day knew how the colonies had 
been held back from industrial de- 
velopment. The statutes forbidding 
them to manufacture hats from the 
skins their gunners had captured, or 
nails from the iron in their own 
mines were familiar to the lawyers 
he met and to the merchants with 
whom he traded. He saw how this 
industrial weakness had crippled us 
during the war. With numbers su- 
perior to those of the British, with 
far superior marksmanship, often- 
times with advantage of position, the 
battles of the Revolution were gen- 
erally American defeats. True, our 
soldiers had not the discipline of the 
enemy, but even had they been ad- 
mirably disciplined they had not the 
equipment necessary to military efh- 
ciency. Stores of prime necessity 
were sometimes lacking, sometimes 
furnished by France or Holland, 
sometimes captured from the enemy, 
but never regularly supplied be- 
cause we had not the workshops. 
All this, clear enough today to any- 
one who reads our history, was pain- 
fully clear to the young soldier who, 
as a lawyer, studied how Great Brit- 
ain had sought to keep the colonists 
from establishing manufactures, and 
who, as a merchant, learned how she 
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had succeeded. His brief experience 
in Congress showed his spirit. Al- 


though most of the Democrats of his . 


day argued against naval expendi- 
ture he voted for a force that 
would humble the Algerine pirates. 
It was a bitter reflection to him that 
the young republic had not means to 
fit out an army to protect the fron- 
tier against the savages, and that in 
the Mediterranean she had to beg 
Portugal to guard her ships against 
the pirates of Barbary. 
Theoretically the young republic 
was free. Practically the American 
sailor might be impressed under the 
British flag, or consigned to North 
African slavery; the French privat- 
eers seized many an American ship; 
the meanest little functionary in the 
Spanish West Indies found it sate 
and easy to insult American mer- 
chants and the whole region beyond 
the Alleghanies was exposed to the 
tomahawk. Nor was it clear that 
the young government was respected 
and followed even by those who 
claimed to acknowledge it. There 
were no large industrial plants, 
hence there were no great cities to 
consume grain, hence the farmers 
were often compelled to choose be- 
tween selling their crops to the dis- 
tilleries or allowing the grain to 
waste. A high tax on whisky roused 
a bitter and lawless protest,—true 
the insurrection was suppressed— 
but the fact remained that thousands 
of farmers were poor and discon- 
tented. The government that could 
not defend the shores and the 
frontiers could yet tax them into 
further poverty; the government 
that did little or nothing to supply 
them with markets could take away 
the only market they had. Duller 
men than Andrew Jackson pondered 
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over the dark shadows of the Whisky 
Insurrection. 

Years dragged on; sometimes the 
troubled ports of Europe bought 
large stores of American grain; 
sometimes the American had a prof- 
itable carrying trade; sometimes 
British and French decrees confis- 
cated our ships by the scores. All 
was a sort of lottery, and we were 
continually drawing prizes and 
blanks, but we always felt our weak- 
ness. At last Jefferson thought that 
really something must be done, and 
his plan was to lay an Embargo, to 
forbid our vessels to leave port— 
that is, to guard us against the loss 
of some of our commerce by putting 
an end to all commerce. From the 
Embargo we drifted into the war of 
1812, and then came new proofs of 
our feebleness: New York block- 
aded by the enemy; Decatur shut 
up in New London; Washington in 
the hands of Great Britain; the 
President and his advisers in sudden 
flight; the lake coasts jeopardized; 
the Spaniards in Florida helping the 
English; runaway negroes and Sem- 
inole Indians menacing our Southern 
line, and Tecumseh’s uprising bring- 
ing alarm to every American settler 
from Georgia to Ohio. Jackson had 
his own share of the troubles of the 
times. By means of his knowledge 
of the country, his well trained 
marksmen and his wholly unex- 
pected tactics he saved New Or- 
leans, but it ought to be remembered 
that he had more men than guns. 
The weakness of the government 
was never more apparent than in the 
New Orleans campaign. Commo- 
dore Patterson told Jackson how the 
navy had suffered from defective 
powder, short weight shot, and guns 
more deadly at the breach than at 
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the muzzle. Peace returned; but 
with peace came a flood of British 
goods, and the workshops that had 
been started by the imperative 
needs of war were closed or crip- 
pled by foreign supplies. 

Andrew Jackson never went to 
college, and hence superficial critics 
have called him an ignorant man, but 
nobody in the country knew more 
than he about the military weakness 
of our first half century. He had 
seen the war of the Revolution as a 
boy in the ranks could see it; he had 
viewed the war of 1812 from the 
standpoint of a major general; he 
had felt the anguish of defeat and 
the joy of victory. His life between 
1783 and 1812 had been spent amid 
rumors of war with Spain and actual 
peril from Indians. The warriors of 
Branksome Hall who “lay down to 
rest with corselet laced pillowed on 
buckler cold and hard” did not brave 
more hazards than the Tenneseeans 
of Jackson’s youth. 

OnvApril 211824) Dr ot Gol 
man wrote to Andrew Jackson, then 
a United States Senator, asking his 
views on the tariff. The letter, while 
civil, was emphatically a low tariff 
letter, and declared that the writer 
and his friends would be less ardent 
in the general’s support if they found 
him to be a Protectionist. The reply 
of Andrew Jackson was as follows: 

Washington City, 
April 26, 1824. 

Sir: I have had the honor this day to 
receive your letter of the 21st inst., and 
with candor shall reply to it. My name 
has been brought before the nation by 
the people themselves without any 
agency of mine; for I wish it not to be 
forgotten that I have never solicited of- 
fice, nor when called upon by the con- 
stituted authorities have ever declined 
when I conceived my services would be 
beneficial to my country. But as my 
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name has been brought before the na- 
tion for the first office in the gift of the 
people, it is incumbent on me, when 
asked, to frankly declare my opinion 
upon any political national question 
pending before and about which the 
country feels an interest. 

You ask my opinion on the tariff. I 
answer that I am in favor of a judicious 
examination and revision of it, and so 
far as the tariff before us embraces the 
design of fostering, protecting and pre- 
serving within ourselves the means of 
national defence and independence, par- 
ticularly in a state of war, I would ad- 
vocate and support it. The experience 
of the late war ought to teach us a les- 
son, and one never to be forgotten. If 
our liberty and republican form of gov- 
ernment, procured for us by our revolu- 
tionary fathers, are worth the blood and 
treasure at which they were obtained, it 
surely is our duty to protect and defend 
them. Can there be an American pa- 
triot, who saw the privations, dangers 
and difficulties experienced for the want 
of a proper means of defence during the 
last war, who would be willing again to 
hazard the safety of our country if em- 
broiled, or rest it for defence on the 
precarious means of national resources 
to be derived from commerce, in a state 
of war with a maritime power which 
might destroy that commerce to prevent 
our obtaining the means of defence, and 
thereby subdue us? I hope there is not; 
and if there is I am sure he does not de- 
serve to enjoy the blessing of freedom. 

Heaven smiled upon, and gave us lib- 
erty and independence. That same 
Providence has blessed us with the 
means of national independence and na- 
tional defence. If we omit or refuse to 
use the gifts which He has extended to 
us, we deserve not the continuation of 
His blessings. He has filled our moun- 
tains and our plains with minerals, with 
lead, iron and copper, and given us a 
climate and soil for the growing of 
hemp and wool. These being the 
grand materials of our national defence, 
they ought to have extended to them 
adequate and fair protection, that our 
own manufactories and laborers may be 
placed on a fair competition with those 


of Europe, and that we may have with- 
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in our own country a supply of these 
leading and important articles so essen- 
tial to war. Beyond this I look at the 
tariff with an eye to the proper distri- 
bution of labor and revenue; and with 
a view to discharging our national debt. 
I am one of those who do not believe 
that a national debt is a national bless- 
ing, but rather a curse to a republic; in- 
asmuch as it is calculated to raise around 
the adminstration a moneyed aris- 
tocracy dangerous to the liberties of the 
country. 

This tariff—I mean a judicious one— 
possesses more fanciful than real dan- 
gers. I will ask what is the real situa- 
tion of the agriculturist? Where has 
the American farmer a market for his 
surplus products? Except for cotton he 
has neither a foreign nor a home 
market. Does not this clearly prove, 
when there is no market either at home 
or abroad, that there is too much labor 
employed in agriculture, and that the 
channels of labor should be multiplied? 
Common sense points out at once the 
remedy. Draw from agriculture the 
superabundant labor, employ it in 
mechanism and manufactures, thereby 
creating a home market for your bread- 
stuffs, and distributing labor to a most 
profitable amount, and benefits to the 
country will result. Take from agricul- 
ture in the United States six hundred 
thousand men, women and children, and 
you at once give a home market for 
more breadstuffs than all Europe now 
furnishes us. In short, sir, we have 
been too long subject to the policy of 
the British merchants. It is time we 
should become a little more American- 
ized, and instead of feeding the paupers 
and laborers of Europe, feed our own, 
or else in a short time, by continuing 
our present policy, we shall all be 
paupers ourselves. 

It is, therefore, my opinion that a 
careful tariff is much wanted to pay our 
national debt, and afford us the means 
of that defence within ourselves on 
which the safety and liberty of our coun- 
try depend; and last, though not least, 
give a proper distribution to our labor, 
which must prove beneficial to the hap- 
piness, independence and wealth of the 


community. 
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This is a short outline of my opinions, 
generally, on the subject of your in- 


quiry, and believing them correct and 


calculated to further the prosperity and 
happiness of my country I declare to 
you I would not barter them for any 
office or situaton of a temporal char- 
acter that could be given me. 

I have presented you my opinions 
freely, because I am without conceal- 
ment, and should indeed despise myself 
if I could believe myself capable of ac- 
quiring the confidence of any by means 
so ignoble. 

I am, sir, very respectfully your obe- 
dient servant, 

ANDREW JACKSON. 


There were few sides of American 
life which Andrew Jackson had not 
encountered. An orphan boy, a sol- 
dier and captive, country lawyer, 
prosecuting attorney, judge, mer- 
chant, planter, militia commander, 
Congressman, stock raiser, Indian 
fighter, victor at New Orleans, Gov- 
ernor of Florida—no character in 
our history save Lincoln is more in- 
teresting. What a wealth of experi- 
ence goes into the letter to Colman! 
Colman wanted to know if he fa- 
vored Protection, and he plainly and 
candidly replied that he did. There 
is no danger of the Scylla of bluster 
or the Charybdis of evasion; it is 
simply Andrew Jackson speaking 
rom the fullness of his heart. One 
scarcely exaggerates in saying that 
nobody who wants to be an intelli- 
gent American citizen can ignore the 
letter in which the Senator from 
Tennessee defined his position on 
the tariff. Verily it is a memorable 
document, as full of meat as an egg. 





The tariff has nothing to do with high- 
priced potatoes and the tariff has little 
or nothing to do with many other high 
prices of which we _ hear complaints 
from time to time.—Cedar Rapids Re- 
publican. 
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FREE TRADE AN EXHAUSTED SYSPeae 


By our London Correspondent, London, Jan. 1, 1910. 


It is often asserted that Protection 
must reduce exports. To test that 
statement we will take two years, far 
apart, as trade movements can gen- 
erally be best measured over long 
periods. If we start with 1&890— 
about which date the German and 
American tariffs were raised—we 
can compare the figures of that year 
with those of 1908. If free trade has 
not proved its alleged immense su- 
periority or protection its alleged 
disastrous results in nineteen years, 
there must be something very wrong 
with the free trade theories. 


Exports. 
(In millions of £.) 
Brit- Ger- U.S. A. 


ain. many. 


FROG elehe tisloe ee awl aiaiotas 263 163 176 
ROSS his) (ohsiina viele Sy RARE $77) 314). 402 
Gain in I9yéats ..s.... 114 151 200 
Percentage of gain on 


1890 exportS ......3.. AS QZ ie T 


The German and American 
whether stated in the actual amount 
or in the percentage form, is enor- 
mously greater than that of Britain. 
Looking at the figures and the free 
traders’ assertions, it would be 
thought that England was a protec- 
tionist country, and that Germany 
and the United States were living 
under free trade. 

Now as regards manufactured 
exports. In this particular part of 
the case the British showing is still 
worse. The figures are: 


gain, - 


Manufactured Exports. 
(In millions of £.) 
Brit- Ger- U.S. A. 
ain. many. 


TOG) AYO Nee ee 228 (705 537 
TODS 4 4. Site we Ss eae 296 213 156 
Gain /in.I9 yearsaw chins 71 \10O ero 


Percentage of gain on 
1800 figures) i. Von St Toga 


The United States leads in point 
of actual gain; Germany follows; 
Free Trade England brings up the 
rear, very far behind! Even if we 
allow that the American figure for 
1890 is too small to serve as a satis- 
factory starting point, the greater 
comparative progress of Germany 
remains inexplicable on the free 
trade theories. It should also be 
remembered that in British manufac- 
tured exports there has been a 
steady deterioration so far as the 
British labor put into the goods is 
considered. Where twenty years 
ago we exported mainly fully manu- 
factured goods, today we are export- 
ing largely half manufactured goods. 
This is not the case in Germany or 
tie Ue a 

And then, too, the free traders 
assert that imports must decrease 
under protection. Well, here are the 
facts: 

Imports. 
(In millions of £.) 
Brit-,Ger-- U. S.A; 


ain. many. 


TOO Pr at een Wa cled (aa 420 224 164 
TOO 4 DAP By ain te haktiake 592 414 232 
Gain in 19 years ....... 172 190 68 
Percentage of gain on 


1800 HMeUTES) tied 41 ‘18a pat 
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It should be remembered when 
considering these import figures 
that the position of the U. S. A. is a 
peculiar one, as that country is 
largely self dependent, producing 
practically everything that its people 
require. For this reason American 
imports remain small. Britain is 
outdistanced by Germany in the 
actual increase of her imports and 
in the percentage which that in- 
crease represents upon the figures 
for 1890. Importation in Germany’s 
case has not been destroyed by pro- 
tection, but diverted to those articles 
which cannot readily be made at 
home. An examination of the fig- 
ures for the imports of raw materials 
for manufacture makes this fact still 
clearer. Here the British advance 
is much smaller than that of either 
of the two protectionist states. 


Imports of Raw Materials for Manu- 
factures. 


(In millions of £.) 
Brit- Ger- U.S. A. 


ain. many. 


Stes, oesibve ks deep LOOP G7 2035 
MORN Boe a pda yo 8 ace a era Uk Pak tamaly A 
Gam invio, years .;..... £8, OG) a0 


Percentage of gain on 
RMMSMMINE Looe eel tie sees oy Ae CO RG | 


The actual gain and the percentual 
gain of Germany are enormously in 
advance of the British figures. The 
American percentual gain is also out 
of all comparison greater, and if the 
actual American import in 1908 is 
much smaller than the British, it 
must be remembered that the United 
States are themselves the greatest 
producers of raw materials in the 
world. 

Again, if we take the test of popu- 
lation as a sign of prosperity we find 
the free trade country at the bottom 
of the list. 
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Population. 
Britain. Germany. U.S. A. 


Ea 37,400,000 49,400,000 62,600,000 
LQOOS Ge 24 44,500,000 62,900,000 87,100,000 
Gain in 19 

years .. 7,100,000 13,500,000 24,500,000 
Percentage 

of gain 

on 1890 

figures 19 27 39 


Free traders always contend that 
in the free trade state the home mar- 
ket is more prosperous than in the 
protected state. It is not such an 
easy matter to deal statistically with 
this contention, but there are these 
sets of figures which supply some in- 
dication: viz: gross railroad receipts, 
which show the movements of traffic; 
coal consumption, which indicates 
the activity of manufactures; and 
production of pig iron, as the quan- 
tity of iron produced depends mainly 
on the prosperity of the home trade: 


Gross Railroad Receipts, 
(In millions of £.) 


Brit- Ger- U.S.A 
ain. many, 
TBOO CWE GROAN Pe iL, 79.9 65 2190 
FOOSE ih Are he 1235 187.0 8330 


Increase in 19 years 41.6 FAY 
Percentage of  in- 
crease on I800.... 52) 107.) 146 


Coal Consumption. 
(In millions of £.) 


Brit- Ger- U.S.A. 
ain many. 
TRO NPA ECO Ree. et I5I 104) 728 
TOC. MLN VR ONS Siig he Un 197.5 213 360 


Increase in 19 years 46.5 109 235 
Percentage of  in- 
crease on I8090.... 3I 104 88 


Pig Iron Production. 
(In millions of £.) 


Brit- Ger- U.S.A 
ain. many. 
LQG Sd Leann ev ined ean 7.9 4.6 9.2 
FOOSE 1S LAR ete en ane EPPA RRG) PES e 


Increase in I9 years..1.2 7.0 6.7 
Percentage of increase 
DEA TOOO NIE wuss tune 15 152 73 
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The figures quoted in these tables 
are from the British official ‘“Statis- 
tical Tables Relating to British and 
Foreign Trade.” 

F, C, CHAPPELL. 


CAUSES OF HIGH) PRICES: 





The New York Journal of Com- 
merce recently obtained the views of 
many high authorities on this ques- 
tion. The causes for the present 
high range of values are conceded 
to be complex and numerous, but 
the increased supply of gold is con- 
sidered the most important factor. 

M. Guyot, editor of a Paris eco- 
nomic journal, believes currency in- 
flation a minor influence, but holds 
that the principal causes are inade- 
quate crops, worldwide development 
of new resources, advance in lands, 
and higher standards of living. 

Prof. Taussig of Harvard Univer- 
sity says the fundamental cause is 
the increased supply of gold. The 
advance in the cost of living is af- 
fected by some special causes; in- 
creased cost of production, and the 
fact that people are becoming more 
fastidious as to food; and hence the 
demand for more and better food 
tends to higher prices. Land is not 
so plentiful (relatively) in the United 
States as it was fifty years ago or 
twenty years ago. Though it is bet- 
ter used, and can be still better used, 
it must be pushed harder and the 
things raised on it tend to cost more. 
Prof. W. G. Sumner (a free trader) 
of Yale University, writes: “The in- 
creased production of gold and the 
increase of currency are the only 
things known to me which would 
cause a general rise of prices.” Prof. 
Clive Day, of Yale University, 
writes: “I should pick increased 
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gold supply as the chief cause of the 
rising prices. Other influences affect 
particular commodities in various 
ways, of course; but this one factor 
seems the chief cause of the current 
change in the price level.” 

In the course of a somewhat 
lengthy discussion of the question, 
Prof. Seligman, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, says: “If all commodities in 
the world tend to rise in price at the 
same time it is obvious that there is 
some cause at work which cannot be 
explained by the conditions of any 
particular commodity. The prog- 
ress of invention, for instance, often 
tends to reduce the cost, and there- 
fore the price, of particular manufac- 
tured commodities; and the pres- 
sure of population and the means of 
subsistence frequently tend to in- 
crease the cost of food and other 
raw materials. But if we find that 
the prices of all foodstuffs and of all 
manufactured commodities tend to 
rise together for a long period, or to 
fall together for a longer period, it 
is clear that some other explanation 
must be sought. Thus all the cur- 
rent particular explanations are in- 
sufficient. To say that the present 
high prices are due to trusts will not 
explain the similar rise of prices in 
cases where there are no trusts in 
those particular commodities in this 
country, or no trusts at all in other 
countries where the rise of prices is 
also well marked. To say that high 
prices are due to the tariff does not 
explain the similar rise of prices in 
England, where there is no protec- 
tive tariff. To say that high prices 
are due to labor unions or to the 
associated action of labor does not 
explain the rise of prices in the . 
Orient, where there are no labor 
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unions. To say that rising prices 


are due to the growth of population ~ 


does not explain the falling prices of 
a decade ago, when population in- 
creased at virtually the same 
re 8 Colne 

Prof. Seligman calls attention to 
the fact that gold is the standard of 
the civilized world, and that its pro- 
duction has increased enormously. 
“Gold, in other words, is being 
turned out in such enormous quan- 
tities that it is falling in value. But 
a fall in the value of gold, other 
things being equal, is tantamount to 
a rise in general prices. Money, or 
purchasing power in its broadest 
sense, includes, however, more than 
the mere money metal. Business 
transactions take place not alone for 
cash, but also for credit. In consid- 
ering the question of the supply of 
money or of purchasing power, we 
must therefore look not alone at the 
coin or cash, but also at the credit 
which is based upon the coin. Now 
it is very clear that with every in- 
crease in the quantity of gold in the 
reserves of the banks, the power of 
extending credit grows enormously. 
It is a well known fact that banking 
and credit facilities throughout the 
world have recently augmented in a 
far greater degree than the increase 
in the output of gold. Hence, the 
secondary and additional reason for 
the general rise in the price level has 
been this augmentation in credit fa- 
GUIS yy ac... 

“Tf we combine these two factors 
—the increase in the gold supply and 
the resulting increase in the use of 
credit—we see that we have at once 
an adequate explanation of the gen- 
eral rise of prices. During the nine- 
teenth century we have had several 
such cycles in the general price 
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level. Between 1790 and 1810 prices 
rose about 80 per cent., due to the 
conditions of the war period in Eu- 
rope. Between 1810 and 1850 they 
fell about 60 per cent., the supply of 
silver being cut off by the political 
disturbances in South America and 
that of gold not increasing suffi- 
ciently to keep pace with the expan- 
sion of industry. From 1850 to 1860 
came a rise of prices of about 20 per 
cent., owing to the gold discoveries. 
From 1860 to 1873 prices remained 
relatively stable, apart from the 
speculative movement culminating in 
the prices of 1873. From 1873 to 
1898 prices fell almost 60 per cent. 
as a result of the relative diminution 
in the output of gold and of the de- 
monetization of silver. Since 1896 
the prodigious increase in the pro- 
duction of gold has caused another 
era of rising prices, which by this 
time amounts to over 50 per cent. 


Nothwithstanding the temporary 
recession of prices during the panic 
of 1907, the level is mounting 
steadily.” 


Prof. Jenks, of Cornell University, 
mentions as the principal causes for 
high prices the following: ‘First, 
increased gold supply; second, in- 
creased cost of production, depend- 
ing in part on the above; third, ad- 
vance in rents and land, likewise in 
part dependent upon the others; 
fourth, in certain cases probably, tar- 
iffs; fifth, in certain cases also, short 
crops.” 

Prot.) JauW. Crook, ofwAmbherst 
College, says the most far-reaching 
cause is the phenomenal increase in 
gold supply, and adds: “That the 
advance is due neither to the trusts 
nor the tariff seems clear from the 
fact that rising prices is a phenome- 
non of all civilized nations, whether 
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they have trusts and tariffs or not.” 

Prof. Kinley, of the University of 
Illinois, thinks the principal influ- 
ences are the increased cost of raw 
materials; the increased gold supply 
and the credit currency inflation 
based thereon. He expects that in 
the next three or four years we will 
pass the maximum point and see a 
reaction in prices. 

Prof. Irving Fisher, of Yale Uni- 
versity, believes the most important 
influence by far is the increased gold 
supply. He thinks extravagance, 
growth of population, trusts, tariffs, 
short crops, shorter hours of labor, 
etc., insufficient to explain the facts; 
and believes it is high time that we 
should appreciate the fact that gold 
is not a stable standard any more 
than is any other metal or commod- 
ity. 

Prof. Walter E. Clark, of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York, says 
the fundamental causes are the in- 
crease in the volume of gold, the 
consequent increase in the volume of 
credit, and the increased rapidity of 
circulation of given exchange media. 
He finds the secondary causes to be 
the growth of population; exhaus- 
tion of the more productive lands 
best situated to supply the industrial 
world; and monopolies, legal or 
capitalistic. 

Prof. Carver, of Harvard Univer- 
sity, says the chief cause of high 
prices is the increased gold supply. 
The next most important cause is 
the exhaustion of free public lands 
in the West and the growing scarc- 
ity of good land. 

Joseph F. Johnson, Dean of the 
New York University School of 
Commerce, attributes the cause en- 
tirely to the unprecedented increase 
of the gold supply and to the result- 
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ant expansion of credit. He says: 
“It 1s impossible for trusts, tariffs, 
labor unions, taxes, extravagance. 
high rents, short crops, etc., to bring 
about an elevation of the general 
level of prices. A trust or a change 
in the tariff may cause certain com- 
modities to rise in price, but the 
prices of all commodities cannot thus 
be affected. There has been no real 
increase in the cost of production. 
Money costs have risen, but the real 
costs—the amount of labor and capi- 
tal necessary to produce goods— 
have been steadily declining for the 
last twenty-five years. As for such 
circumstances as industrial and trade 
activity, invention, the development 
of new resources, and the growth of 
population—these all tend to lower 
the level of prices and would have 
had that effect in recent years but 
for the counteracting influence of the 
increasing stock of gold.” 


When the insurgents get to insurging 
in earnest, with their insistence’ on still 
more cuts in the tariff, how are they 
going to point to the leather and leather 
manufacturers’ schedules as evidence of 
the good they are going to do? It looks 
as if the people would more likely cry 
out against any more of that kind of 
cutting down the cost of living.—Brook- 
lyn Standard Union. 





We will probably not have another 
Protective measure that will be satis- 
factory until after we shall have had 
another experiment with a bill framed 
by those avowedly hostile to the Tariff. 
That is the kind of medicine that brings 
people to their senses. It is an exceed- 
ingly bitter dose; and for ourselves, hav- 
ing had one taste of it, we do not want 
another. But, as someone said during 
the Wilson-Gorman hard times, every 
generation has to lay its tongue to the 
axe on a frosty morning to find out that 
it will blister—Cedar Rapids (Iowa) 
Republican. 
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OUR PROSPEROUS TERRI- 
TORIES. 





BY WALTER J. BALLARD. 
Perusal and analysis of the just is- 
sued 1909 report of the Secretary of 
the interior brings out the following 
facts about our several territories: 


Alaska. 


Alaska has a permanent white 
population of 33,000, 7,000 white 
persons employed in the mines, tan- 
neries, and in railroad construction, 
who are transients, and about 35,- 
000 natives. In 1909 fiscal year $17,- 
186,445 worth of merchandise was 
received from the United States, an 
increase of more than a million dol- 
lars over the preceding year. Alas- 
kan exports to the United States to- 
taled nearly twice as much, namely, 
$34,333,435, giving the Territory an 
American trade for the year of $51,- 
521,880, or very nearly one million 
dollars a week. The old production 
in 1908 was worth $19,292,818, and 
the copper output realized $605,205. 
Coal is prevalent but no production 
of moment yet, and no patents for 
coal lands have been issued. Next 
to mining, the canning of salmon is 
Alaska’s most important industry, 
reaching a value for the year of $9,- 
972,316 for exports to the United 
States alone. The year’s pack was 
about 2,278,000 cases of four dozen 
one-pound cans each. During the 
year 69 United States public schools 
for natives were maintained, with an 
enrollment of 3,809 and an average 
attendance of 1,521. Instruction in 
sewing, cooking, and carpentry is 
made prominent in these schools, as 
well as efforts by the school bureau 
to induce more sanitary modes of 
living in the native villages. In na- 


ra 
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tive education $200,000 was spent in 
1909. Reindeers are a success and 
beneficial to the natives, about 23,- 
ooo of the useful animals being 
there now. One hundred and sixty- 
five miles of wagon roads, 383 miles 
of sled roads, and 241 miles of trail 
have been constructed at the ex- 
pense of $690,000. The service af- 
forded by the military cable and tele- 
graph is excellent. From 16,700 to 
28,000 square miles of land are suit- 
able for agriculture and grazing, and 
the known coal fields embrace about 
12,000 square miles. These 28,700 
to 40,000 square miles of “ready” 
land are widely distributed over'a 
region containing some 200,000 
square miles. Survey work is urged 
at a cost of about $100,o00 for the 
first season. 
Arizona. 

Arizona has a population of about 
200,000, the bulk of the immigration 
being from the Eastern and Middle 
Western States. Both agricultural 
and mining products increased sub- 
stantially in 1909. Territorial re- 
ceipts for the year were $917,490, 
against $882,827 in 1908. The Ter- 
ritorial cash balances of June 30, 
1909, was $376,704. On that date 
the total bonded city, county and 
territorial debt was $3,098,275. In 
1908 the mining output was the larg- 
est in the history of the Territory, 
consisting principally of 289,523,267 
pounds of copper, 117,647 ounces of 
gold, 2,808,450 ounces of silver, 304,- 
ooo pounds of zinc, and 2,298,000 
pounds of lead. 

Hawaii. 

Hawaii Territory, which consists 
of eight principal islands having an 
aggregate area of 6,640 square 
miles, has an estimated population of 
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175,000. Of this number about 75,- 
000 are Japanese, 18,000 are Chinese, 
and 5,000 are Koreans. The Ha- 
waiians and part-Hawaiians number 
about 35,000, or only one-fifth of 
the entire population. Of the re- 
mainder, about 14,000 are Ameri- 
cans, British, or Germans, 23,000 are 
Portuguese, and 5,000 are Spanish, 
Porto Ricans, and miscellaneous. 
The Japanese are decreasing and the 
Portuguese increasing. An _ addi- 
tional income tax imposed will pro- 
vide several hundred thousands 
which will be available for the en- 
couragement of desirable immigra- 
tion. The 1909 fiscal year’s Terri- 
torial receipts were $3,051,526 (three 
times those of Arizona which has 
25,000 more people) an increase of 
$381,778 over 1908. The surplus of 
receipts over expenditures for the 
year was $116,542. On June 30, 
1909, the net available cash balance 
on current account was $282,388. On 
that date the bonded debt was $3,- 
959,000, a decrease of $20,000 during 
the year. Imports in 1909 were of 
the value of $21,424,980 (increase 
$1,439,256). Those from the conti- 
nental United States amounted to 
$17,391,406 (increase of $2,088,081). 
The total exports amounted to $40,- 
521,504, a decrease of $1,166,951. 
Those to the United States reached 
a value of $40,437,352. Ihe decrease 
in exports was largely due to delay 
in harvesting the sugar crop. Cus- 
toms receipts (which go to the Fed- 
eral Treasury) were $1,379,379, a de- 
crease of $153,777 from 1908, but 
larger than for any fiscal year ex- 
cept 1908 and 1907. The 1909 crop 
of sugar is estimated at 530,000 
short tons, valued at $40,000,000. 
Secretary Ballinger recommends 
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amendment of the land laws in favor 
of actual settlers (rather than asso- 
ciations and corporations) and a sus- 


pension of the coastwise navigation 


law, in regard to passenger traffic 
between Hawaii and the mainland by 
the through steamers which make 
Honolulu a port of call. 


New Mexico. 


New Mexico has a population of 
470,000, an increase of 20,000 over 
1908. The foreign immigration 
(strange to say with Mexico adja- 
cent) is less than one per cent. The 
finances of the Territory are in good 
condition, the net bonded indebted- 
ness on May 31, 1909, being only 
$912,420; the net receipts for the 
eleven months ended May 31, 1909, 
were $1,611,159, and the expendi- 
tures $1,083,934, leaving a cash bal- 
ance: of .$527,225. ‘Territonaimere- 
ceipts are all deposited in approved 
banks, are protected by ample bonds, 
and draw 3 per cent. interest on 
daily balances. The coal mines in 
1909 fiscal year produced more coal 
and coke than in any preceding year, 
2,708,624 tons having been shipped 
from the mines. The total value of 
this mining, and the coke, was $3,- 
&81,508; and the industry gives em- 
ployment to 2,231 workers. New 
Mexico’s school expenditure exceeds 
$600,000. The public school enroll- 
ment is 47,987, about Io per cent. of 
the entire population. Compulsory 
education has been, and is a success 
in the Territory. 

By the foregoing it is easily seen 
that these territories of the United 
States are prospering. Data regard- 
ing Porto Rico and the Philippines 
does not emanate from the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, and is not yet 
published. 
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Wide Oona Ore IVING OURS ETON: 
frrom the eee fala Republican. 


Many of the men employed at the 
United States Armory in this city 
have a record of service going back 
to the paper money inflation period 
of the 70s. In the current discus- 
sion of high prices and cost of living 
some of them have been comparing 
recollections of that former time of 
high prices, with the general conclu- 
sion that they fared better then than 
now. One of their number, how- 
ever, produces a family account 
book for the years 1875-76 in sup- 
port of his belief that the situation 
today is an improvement over that 
of thirty-five years ago for the em- 
ployed wage earner, and the evi- 
dence offered has been referred to 
this office for judgment. 

This account book is that of a 
young couple just beginning house- 
keeping. The husband is a high- 
grade mechanic, employed regularly 
at good wages. As he recalls wages 
then were quite as high nominally as 
they are now, while employment is 
more certain and easy to obtain now 
than then—a point evidently to be 
conceded, for that was a time of se- 
vere industrial reaction and depres- 
sion following the panic of 1873. 
We are, however, to compare the 
two situations for the man with a 
job. And in the first place it is to be 
noticed that in one important partic- 
iar the cost of living is much higher 
now than then. That young couple 
paid house rent of $12 a month, 
which was later reduced to $10— 
there having been, as old residents 
will recall, a decided slump in real 
estate prices during that time. Peo- 
ple of the same social class now must 


pay at least $18 and $20, if not more, 
or be considered as having fallen in 
the social scale. The $20 rent today 
of course brings those improvements 
and conveniences, a comfort and lux- 
ury in living, unknown to the earlier 
period; but they have now become 
as necessaries of life; they have to be - 
had as much as a well-painted and 
shingled house had to be had, as 
against a bark-roofed shack, by the 
average person thirty-five years ago. 
And with wages no higher now than 
then, how stands the relative econ- 
omy of the workingman from the 
standpoint of rent? 

Next to be considered are the 
relative prices of food and miscel- 
laneous items of household expendi- 
ture. The owner of the account 
book emphasizes the item of kero- 
sene oil, which was then 30 cents a 
gallon, while now it is, we believe, 
only about a third of that figure. 
But this is of small weight in the 
total expenditure of that household 
of 1875. Even though all the light- 
ing was by oil, it appears that a gal- 
lon was made to last a month or so, 
and it was cheaper than gas is now 
at the minimum of house lighting. 
Flour was then $10 a barrel against 
$6 to $8 now. But we notice that 
full loaves of bread were sold at 10 
cents, and other bakers’ products 
substantially at the same price as 
now. Meats, however, were much 
lower. The best of beefsteak enter- 
ing into the consumption of that 
family cost 20 cents a pound; veal 
ranged from 12 to 25 cents, now 14 
to 30; pork 12 to 16, now 15 to 22; 
sliced ham then 20 cents and less, 
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now 30 cents; turkey then 20 cents, 
now 28 to 30; corned beef g cents, 
now nearly double that figure; pota- 
toes 60 to 85, now 8o to $1. Butter 
was then around 35 cents, as now; 
cheese 15, now 18 to 22 and more; 


oysters were 30 cents a quart, now 


40 to 50; tea and coffee were gener- 
ally higher then than now; apples 
$1.25 a barrel then, $2.50 or more 
now; eggs at this season 28 cents 
then, 50 to 60 cents now. 

It may be said, in a word, that 
meats and the products of the farm 
and dairy were lower in price then 
than now, but groceries were gener- 
ally higher, sugar costing ten cents 
« pound, or nearly double the pres- 
ent price; and so were manufactured 
articles, such as dry goods, crockery 
and glassware, plated ware and so 
on. In the years since then inven- 
tion and the more extended applica- 
tion of power machinery have done 
a vast deal to reduce the cost of 
manufacture in practically all lines, 
and so far the buying power of the 
gold dollar of today has been greatly 
extended over that of the paper dol- 
lar of thirty-five years ago. But this 
is not sufficient to offset the reduced 
power of the present dollar over 
staple food articles and rents. 

In other ways the present dollar 
has lost power over the requirements 
of the average household. For ex- 
ample, an increase came to this fam- 
ily, and while the birth-notice charge 
of twenty-five cents was the same as 
now, and the physician’s charge $25, 
about the same as now, a nurse was 
had for three weeks at a total cost 
of $30, or little more than what now 
has to be paid per week. It was not 
a trained nurse then, or as good a 
one, probably, as would be employed 
today; but it is as true now as then 
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that the best must be had, and the 
best then cost $10 a week, and now 
costs $25 or thereabouts. 

Facing finally the direct question: 
Can you save as much out of your 
wages today as you could thirty-five 
years agor—the owner of this ac- 
count book says that he cannot, but 
asserts that he could save perhaps 
more if the absolute necessaries of 
life alone are taken into considera- 
tion. What troubles him is not so 
much the bare necessities as the 
many little luxuries and distractions 
and amusements that have developed 
in every social circle of today which 
were largely unknown thirty-five 
years ago. There is the telephone; 
“everybody else” has one, so must 
we. There is the street car which 
now appeals to people even within 
easy walking distance between home 
and place of employment. There are 
the theatres, at all prices; while in 
the family account of thirty-five 
years ago there are but two or three 
entries in two years of theatre ex- 
penditure, fifty cents each. And so 
it goes all along the line of daily liv 
ing—former luxuries now being nec- 
essaries, and new luxuries and diver- 
sions crowding forward. The aver- 
age house now has and must have 
many more conveniences, but it 
costs more; it is better lighted, but 
at increased expense; it is better 
warmed than it was in those older 
days with stoves, and wood, or coal 
at about the present prices, but more 
coal is needed to warm it better. 
“Everybody else” has these things, 
so must we. 

The truth of the matter seems to 
be, then, that while wages as a rule 
may be higher even than they were 
in the paper money era; and while 
the dollar then might not go much 
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further than now in providing the 
actual necessaries for living; the dol- 


lar of today will not go nearly as far. 


in the command of that whole range 
of family expenditure which the 
social surroundings of each one 
fairly imposes upon him. And the 
average wage, therefore, while it has 
risen materially, as compared with 
a dozen or fifteen years ago, has not 
kept pace with the growth of these 
more or less unnecessary demands 
which are being imposed on all of us 
by the expanding material and social 
conditions of the time. Undoubt- 
edly more money can be saved each 
year now than formerly; but this 
cannot be done without such a social 
sacrifice as the average person will 
not submit to, or would not have 
submitted to thirty-five years ago, or 
at any other period in human exist- 
ence. It will accordingly be well for 
the due replenishment of the coun- 
try’s fund of floating capital year by 
vear if a slower pace is struck in the 
race for new luxuries and diversions 
and novelties and sensations. 





H. G. C. in the Boston Transcript. 

In 1873 silver was demonetized, 
and thereafter prices of commodities 
declined until about 1896. During 
this decline we were told it was due 
to the “crime of 1873,” and that we 
should have no return of the pros- 
perity that had existed before the 
“crime” unless silver was remone- 
tized. It would appear as if the mil- 
lennium had culminated in 1873. 

Now we hear that since 1896 
prices have risen, and the cost of liv- 
ing has so incrased that there is 
great hardship. 

It would appear as if a new millen- 
nium had culminated in 1896; and we 
find the laboring man, impelled by 
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the pangs of hunger, making ready 
to bite his own nose off, by striking 
for higher wages. 

Looking at the “Index Number” 
in the London Economist, it is found 
to have been 2,947 in 1873; millen- 
nium No. 1; thereafter there was a 
decline until 1896; millennium No. 2; 
we all remember how happy and 
comfortable we then were. Since 
1896 there had been a partial recov- 
ery of prices, till now the Index 
Number has risen to 2,333. A fur- 
ther rise of more than 25 per cent. 
will be required before prices, as in- 
dicated by the Economist’s Index 
Number, shall equal those of 1873. 

In the meantime who shall say 
that wages have not risen since 1873? 
So that a day’s labor now provides a 
man with more of the necessaries of 
life than a generation ago. Is it not 
true that we are better off now than 
we were before the “crime of 1873,” 
when wages were lower and the cost 
of living was higher; and better off 
than in 1896, when, although prices 
were lower, the opportunities to earn 
a living were far less than today? 





From the San Francisco Chronicle. 


The Springfield (Mass.) Republi- 
can recently published an article on 
“The High Cost of Living,’ which 
deserves notice for more than one 
reason, but not particularly for its 
consistency. It begins by asserting 
that “the great underlying cause of 
the high cost of living is unquestion- 
ably the enormously increased out- 
put of gold that has concurrently 
come to pass.” We do not recall 
whether the Republican was among 
the number of papers whose editors 
derived great amusement from ridi- 
culing those who held to the quantity 
theory of money, but suspect that 
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seeks to make the tariff share the 
blame for the rise, although it is con- 
strained to admit that gold is at the 
bottom of the whole trouble. 

After showing quite clearly that 
the enlarged output of gold must be 
held responsible for the universal 
rise in prices, the Republican goes 
on to say: 

“So high and general a tariff as we 
have in the United States has af- 
fected prices—has introduced price- 
raising factors in many instances. 
As matters stood twelve or thirteen 
years ago before the enactment of 
the Dingley tariff revision, this coun- 
try was on a high-priced level as 
compared with other countries. The 
upward Dingley revision operated to 
make the price level higher, espe- 
cially as there followed the forming 
of great combinations in protected 
industries to take larger advantage 
of the protection than would be atf- 
forded by a regime of open and 
active competition.” 

Let us see how much warrant 
there is for this assumption. If the 
effect of a protective tariff were such 
as is described in the quoted para- 
graph we should have witnessed 
something like a rise in prices after 
the passage of the McKinley bill. 
That measure was framed in 1889 
and became a law in 1890. It was, 
relatively speaking, a much higher 
tariff than the Dingley law, because 
it was dealing with commodities 
which were at a lower level than 
when the act of 1897 went into effect. 
If the Republican’s theory were 
sound there would have been an ad- 
vance in prices after 1890, but that 
was not the case. As a matter of 
fact there was a continuous fall un- 
til 1898, after which year there was 
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a recovery. Middling cotton, which 
sold on the average in 1889 at 10.65 
cents, was as low as 5.94 cents a 
pound in 1898. Standard sheetings 
dropped from 7 cents to 4.73 cents 
per yard, No. 1 foundry pig iron was 
quoted at $17.76 per ton in 1889, in 
1898 it was down to $11.66; me- 
dium wool was 38 cents a pound in 
1889, in 1898 it was 30 cents, and so 
on through the entire list. 

This presentation completely dis- 
poses of the assumption that the 
tariff is responsible for the rising 
prices since 1898. If the McKinley 
bill was powerless to arrest the de- 
cline during the years preceding 
1898 it is idle to charge that the 
Dingley tariff of 1897 caused the in- 
crease after that date. There is still 
less ground for the charge in the last 
clause of the paragraph that “great 
combinations in protected indus- 
tries” forced up prices. If that were 
true we should witness a higher 
range in the prices of articles pro- 
duced by the combinations than we 
see in other products. Nothing of 
the kind has occurred. The prices 
of farm products have increased 
relatively more than those in other 
industries. House furnishing goods 
rose from 92.0 in 1898 to 118.05 in 
1907; cloths and clothing from 91.1 
to 126.7, and farm products from 
96.01 to 137.1. 





From the New York Journal of Commerce. 

There is one beneficent working 
of that same law of supply and de- 
mand the benefit of which comes 
slowly because supply in things that 
grow from the soil or are fed upon 
those things does not increase sud- 
cenly. But the high prices do stim- 
wate increased production, and from 
that relief comes with the new crops. 
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There is every prospect of the low- 
ering of these prices in the new year, 
and whatever may have been artifi- 
cial in them cannot be kept up. As 
to the miscellaneous articles of food 
classed as groceries,. the advance in 
prices has not been general and has 
on the average been slight. There 
are causes at work on the side of de- 
mand as well as supply. When we 
compare with a year ago, we must 
remember that with the return of 
more prosperous conditions the de- 
mand for food products increases, 
particularly for those of the better 
grade. There is a general cause of 
higher prices in this tendency of a 
large mass of consumers to spend 
more freely than they used to and 
to demand a better quality of food. 
They insist upon a “standard of liv- 
ing” more in keeping with what they 
like than what they need, and if they 
must have more and better things 
they will have to pay more for them, 
and this helps to put prices up. 

The effective cause determining 
prices is in the supply furnished by 
producers and the demand of con- 
sumers, and not in the manipulation 
of those who purvey between them 
in the preparation and distribution 
of products. Here and there are 
combinations or associations seek- 
ing stability and a degree of cer- 
tainty in prices and sometimes trying 
to keep them above a normal level 
by restraining competition in the 
markets. But in such a volume and 
variety of articles as enter into the 
food supply the effect cannot be 
great or long continued. There is 
no more occasion for official investi- 
gation or interference than there has 
been a hundred times before or is 
liable to be any year. The law of 
supply and demand will work out its 
effects and neither factor can be con- 
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trolled by official authority. There 
is much talk nowadays of a general 
advance in all prices, due to an in- 
creased money supply from the large 
output of gold. More or less there 
may be an underlying cause in this, 
but, if so, it will be adjusted in time, 
so that the increase will affect both 
sides of the scale of income received 
and outgo required, for the objects 
of exchange and distribution are 
labor and commodities and not com- 
modities and money. Money is only 
a means of measuring and exchang- 
ing. However, this affords no ex- 
planation of the fluctuation in food 
prices, which must be adjusted to a 
lower level either by increased sup- 
ply or diminished demand. The 
tendency to a normal adjustment is 
constant, automatic and in the long 
run irresistible. 





From the New York Tribune. 

The difficulty with accepting any 
one cause as an explanation is that 
the rise in prices is not characterized 
by anything approaching uniformity. 
There are doubtless commodities 
whose prices have stood still during 
this period of rise. Some have more 
than doubled in price, while others 
have increased only 25 per cent. 
Moreover, there are other obvious 
causes which are not in the domain 
of hypothesis like the quantitative 
theory of money. Production of 
many commodities, especially of 
food products, can be shown not to 
have kept pace even with the in- 
crease in population, while the aver- 
age consumption of individuals has 
steadily increased. To each single 
explanation it is possible to raise 
objections. If the American tariff 
is suggested as a cause, it is possible 
to point to the same phenomenon of 
advancing prices in free trade Erg- 
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land and to the fact that though the 
tariff was lowered the cost of living 
goes up. To the trusts as the sole 
explanation it is easy to object that 
a greater rise of prices has taken 
place in commodities not controlled 
by trusts than in those thus en- 
grossed. 

Perhaps the explanation will be 
found in a study of the factors that 
used to keep prices down and in an 
inquiry as to how far they are oper- 
ating today. The factors which 
largely contributed to low prices 
were the opening of virgin lands to 
agriculture, the multiplication of 
labor saving inventions and the 
widening of the competitive area in 
the labor market. Virgin lands are 
no longer being opened. Labor 
combinations and labor laws have 
changed conditions in the labor mar- 
ket. Production is no longer being 
revolutionized by labor saving inven- 
tions to the extent it formerly was. 





COTTON HOSIERY AND 
TARIFE. 





Charles Vezin inthe Textile Mfrs’. Journal. 

Some one has said that victory 1s 
only less hard to bear than defeat. 
The tariff fight on hosiery ended in 
a notable victory for the American 
manufacturer. Is there any sting in 
this victory! 

The Republican party in its last 
national platform pledged itself to 
revise the tariff. It did not pledge 
itself to reduce it. It promised re- 
ductions where the cost of produc- 
tion under the Dingley rates was in 
favor of the domestic manufacturer. 
It also promised increased protec- 
tion where the Dingley rates left the 
foreigner an advantage. That the 
hosiery industry was one of the ex- 
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ceptions coming under this head 
was and is the firm belief of those 
who felt the pinch of the deluge of 
low priced full fashioned goods that 
threatened to put out of business the 
domestic manufacturer of medium 
priced hosiery. 

As a matter of fact, the plea of the 
American manufacturer was not for 
increased protection, but for the 
restoration of the measure of pro- 
tection contemplated by the framers 
of the Dingley bill and enjoyed 
under that bill up to 1907. Had 
German hosiery remained at prices 
antedating 1907, or had there only 
been a drop of say 20 per cent. in 
price, the American manufacturers 
would have asked for no increase in 
tariff. 


Heavy Importations at Low Prices. 


However, about two years ago 
there started a flood of hosiery im- 
portations under the low classifica- 
tion of M. 4.40, which made it 1m- 
possible for the manufacture of 
seamless hosiery intended to retail 
at 25 cents to profitably compete. 
There was a collapse in foreign 
prices out of all proportion to the 
effect of the panic. The aim of the 
importer was to get everything in 
at M. 4.40. Never before in the his- 
tory of the Chemnitz market were 
such prices dreamed of. Grades 
during the boom antedating 1907 
had been driven up from M. 5.50 to 
M. 7.50 fell to M. 4.40. This drop 
in prices was aggravated by a con- 
sequent fall into lower tariff classi- 
fications. 

Against such competition the 
manufacturer of similar grades of 
domestic goods was helpless. Care- 
ful investigation at Chemnitz 
showed that the German manufac- 
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turer had an advantage over the 
American of 20 cents per dozen in 
the cost of production. Fortunately 
for the American manufacturers’ 
contention there appeared at this 
time an independent report pre- 
pared by James H. Norton, United 
States Consul at Chemnitz, showing 
that the figures submitted by The 
National Association of Hosiery 
and Underwear Manufacturers had 
been most conservative, and that 
they had understated the advantage 
which the German manufacturer en- 
joyed under the Dingley rates. It 
was for the equalization of this dif- 
ference that the American manufac- 
turer contended, appealing to a Re- 
publican Congress to carry out the 
party pledge. 
Strong Opposition to the Advance. 


Naturally there was strong Oppo- 
sition to the advance among the im- 
porting, jobbing and retailing inter- 
ests. They formed a combination 
whose headquarters were in New 
York, but the centre of whose ac- 
tivities was in Chicago. They con- 
ducted a masterly campaign. Never 
was public opinion so completely 
befuddled. Some master mind con- 
ceived the idea of capturing the wo- 
men’s clubs and made them believe 
that there was an enormous advance 
contemplated instead of one quite 
imperceptible in the retail price. 
The Federation of Women’s Clubs 
deluged Washington with protests 
—telegrams, postal cards, letters, 
petitions and deputations. 

The press, through the influence 
of the advertising patronage of the 
department stores, which patronage 
must aggregate millions of dollars 
per annum, paid more attention to 
the “hosiery tariff grabbers” than to 
all the other schedules combined. 
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Never in the history of our country 
was this influence so concentrated 
cn one issue. Local interests have 
frequently used the advertising me- 
dium to influence editorial and news 
columns to favor certain projects or 
certain interests, but never before 
has practically the whole press of 
the country—excepting a few local 
points where the hosiery industry is 
centred—concentrated to knock one 
little opponent. Morning, noon and 
evening editions brought daily arti- 
cles with headlines stating that the 
price of hosiery would be doubled, 
that there would be no 25 cent ho- 
siery left, leaving the reader to infer 
that there would be no hosiery as 
low as 25 cents per pair. The comic 
cartoonists portrayed the country as 
going barefoot... . 


Advertisers’ Control of the Press. 


Public opinion rules this country. 
The press guides public opinion. In 
this instance the bargain day adver- 
tisers controlled the press, and 
through it public opinion. Many 
papers out of fear of the displeasure 
of the department stores, and con- 
sequent loss of advertising, refused 
to print the truth, even returning 
paid advertisements setting forth 
such facts as, for instance, what the 
actual increase in the rate of duty 
amounted to. Such influences are a 
menace to free institutions, anal- 
ogous to the dismissal of a promi- 
nent dramatic critic because he gave 
his honest opinions about certain 
plays, thus displeasing the theatrical 
trust and the dismissal of a distin- 
guished art critic from a metropoli- 
tan daily because he adversely criti- 
cised a picture belonging to a large 
advertiser. 

The best proof that the contention 
of the American manufacturers was 
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just was the fact that Mr. Taft, who 
earnestly desired a revision down- 
ward, in his communication to the 
Conference Committee, advised 
granting the advance embodied in 
the Payne schedule on hosiery. It 
would have been “good politics” for 
him to have insisted on the lower 
rate, as he did in gloves, hides, etc. 
He was too big a man to weigh such 
considerations, as was Sereno E. 
Payne, who had no personal or po- 
litical interest in this particular 
schedule, and who put it through 
against all opposition because he be- 
lieved it to be just. 


The Effect of Higher Prices. 


During the fight for the Payne 
rates on hosiery, the domestic man- 
ufacturers contended that the retail 
prices of hosiery would be no higher 
in consequence of the advance in 
duty. They made no declaration as 
to what would happen if cotton were 
to advance 60 per cent. That would 
not have required the gift of proph- 
ecy. Cotton has advanced from 9 to 
15 cents. No doubt those who 
fought the higher duty will ascribe 
to the new tariff the inevitable com- 
ing rise in prices. This rise in 
prices, though due to causes quite 
outside the tariff question, will be 
used for political effect. 

Here lies the possible sting of vic- 
tory. This contention will be just 
only should hosiery advance out of 
proportion to such cotton textiles as 
are not subject to an increased duty. 
The rise in raw material naturally 
also affects the price of foreign 
goods. Notwithstanding this, cot- 
ton hosiery is being landed at as low 
prices today as at any time in recent 
years, excepting the short period of 
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ruinous importations immediately 
preceding the passage of the Al- 
drich-Payne bill. 


THE, TARIFF HERES AND ay 
ENGLAND. 





William E. Websterin Boston Herald 


In the Outlook of Dec. 18th, ap- 
peared an article by President Wil- 
liam Dewitt Hyde under the above 
title, which appears to me to be 
somewhat illogical. 

After stating that he refers to the 
American Senate and not to the 
English House of Lords, he states 
his economic creed and declares him- 
self a moderate protectionist. He 
further says: “If I were in England, 
where the dumping of the surplus 
products of other nations is demor- 
alizing domestic industry; where a 
tariff could be utilized to bind the 
colonies to the Empire, and where 
the making of the budget by the 
ministry, with adoption or rejection, 
but not amendment in Parliament 
reduces opportunity for logrolling 
to a minimum, I should vote for Mr. 
Chamberlain’s program of protec- 
tion.” | He further "sayerr) ieee 
country I should regard a sudden 
and radical reversion to free trade 
as foolish, treacherous and disas- 
trous.” I should think that he 
would; if the doctrine of protection 
had not been in force in this country 
the cities of Lewiston, Saco and Bid- 
deford would now be inhabitated by 
owls and bats and the forests of 
Maine by bears and wolves; and as 
for Bowdoin College—well, I will 
not trespass upon President Hyde’s 
preserves. If it were not for our 
protective tariff what would prevent 
cther nations from dumping their 
surplus products upon this country, 
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just as they are doing it upon Eng- 
land, and to which President Hyde 
is opposed. Again, President Hyde 
would like to have a tariff bill made 
up by the administration instead of 
by Congress, and not have it subject 
to amendment. Some things can be 
cone under a monarchical govern- 
ment that cannot be done under a 
republican form; but does President 
Hyde suppose that if the Conserva- 
tives elect a new Parliament, and 
Mr. Chamberlain or his son, as chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, offers a bill 
concerning which he has not con- 
sulted the manufacturing and agri- 
cultural interests of England that he 
can carry it through Parliament? 
Still less could any administration in 
this country present a bill without 
consultation, and a good deal of it, 
with congressmen and their constit- 
uents which would stand any chance 
of adoption, no matter how good it 
might be. 

Any tariff is a compromise, and 
more so in a great. country like this, 
with such a diversification of climate, 
soil and adaptable industries, and 
must always be so. President Hyde 
says: “Our House of Lords is not 
made up of landlords, but of steel 
lords, woolen lords, cotton lords, 
lumber lords, and as the latest crea- 
tion, zinc lords.” ‘If: Dr.. Hyde is 
constituting a House of Peers, why 
does he not put in the farmer lords, 
and shoe and leather lords, the to- 
bacco and railroad lords, and the 
college lords; surely they will feel 
slighted if they are left out in the 
cold. These last all receive benefit 
directly or indirectly from the tariff 
the same as the others. I do not 
pretend that the tariff is perfect; 
there never was one and never will 
be; the same could be said of many 
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other good laws; but if it is as bad 
as President Hyde seems to think it 
is why is it that business has so in- 
creased since the last tariff was en- 
acted? Was ever so much money 
spent for Christmas gifts, for auto- 
mobiles, for opera and theatre tick- 
ets as this year? And does not this 
indicate that people are employed 
and that money is in circulation? 
Attribute the rise in commodities, 
then, all over the world to the in- 
creased production of gold; to a 
short cotton crop; to the increased 
power and activity of labor unions; 
to our increased population, instead 
of to the tariff, which has had liittle 
or nothing to do with high prices. I, 
too, am a moderate protectionist; 
but am in favor of protection that 
will protect, relying upon home 
competition to prevent extortion. 
Let us be thankful that we live in 
such a prosperous country, and not 
worry for fear that our prosperity 
will be upset at the next election. 
The American people will not bite 
off their noses in the expectation of 
getting better ones of an untried 
pattern. 


ABOUT TRADE BALANCES: 





From the San Francisco Chronicle, 

Not long since the editor of the 
London Statist, in a careful review 
of the external trade relations of the 
United States, reached the conclu- 
sion that this country, in order to 
keep even with the game, must 
show an excess of exports over im- 
ports amounting to at least $500,- 
000,000 annually. No one who has 
given the subject attention has any 
Goubts concerning the approximate 
correctness of this estimate, and 
very few who have the capacity to | 
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recognize the desirability and im- 
portance of a nation attaining a 
financial position similar to that of 
Great Britain will question the ne- 
cessity of keeping the excess of our 
exports up to this mark and as much 
above it as possible. 

There are some half-baked econo- 
mists whose knowledge of the sub- 
ject is limited, and whose theories 
respecting the so-called “balance of 
trade” are derived from Cobden 
primers, who think that it is neither 
necessary nor desirable for the peo- 
ple of a country in the position of 
the United States to concern itself 
whether it sells more to foreigners 
than it buys from them. This singu- 
lar hallucination is due to failure to 
recognize that international trade is 
not a matter of simple barter, but 
is a very complex affair upon whose 
proper adjustment depends the com- 
mercial fortunes of the nations en- 
gaging in the interchange of prod- 
ucts. It is also the product of ig- 
norance, as may be inferred from 
the fact that the persons who deride 
the views of those who think it the 
part of wisdom for the United States 
to have a favorable trade balance 
are in the habit of calling attention 
to the fact that the balance of trade 
is permanently and largely against 
Great Britain, and that the result 
has not been bankruptcy. 

It does not occur to these advo- 
cates of an excess of imports over 
exports when they hold up Great 
Britain as an example to ask them- 
selves how the people of that coun- 
try are enabled, year after year, to 
purchase from the rest of the world 
more than they sell. They utterly 
ignore the fact that the British have 
something like $15,000,000,000 in- 
vested in other countries, including 
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their colonial possessions. ‘The in- 
terest on and earnings of this vast 
amount are paid to the British in 
the products of the countries where 
the investments are made. It is the 
imports of these articles added to 
the earnings of Great  Britain’s 
ccean marine that constitute the 
excess of imports into that country. 

An excess arising out of such con- 
ditions, however, is quite a different 
affair from any excess of imports 
ever enjoyed by the United States. 
It so happens that a large part of 
the $15,000,000,000 invested by the 
British in foreign countries is placed 
in the United States. That means 
that the United States is called upon 
to supply a large part of the $800,- 
000,000 annual excess of imports 
into Great Britain. In those years 
when the trade balances were ad- 
verse to us, we were constantly add- 
ing to our obligations abroad; since 
1894 our exports have exceeded our 
imports, the excess varying from 
$75,000,000 in 1895 to $666,431,554 
in 1908. In some years during this 
period we have been able to reduce 
the amount we owe to foreigners, 
but there is no indication as yet that 
we have extinguished any appreci- 
able part of the $6,000,000,000 which 
it is estimated has been invested in 
the United States by outside capi- 
talists during the past half century. 

Until this load is lifted the United 
States must continue to be an ex- 
cess-exporting country. The rapid 
accumulation of wealth, however, is 
likely to bring about a change to 
excess of imports sooner than is 
generally expected. We need not 
look forward to wiping out all of our 
indebtedness to foreigners, for the 
holders of good securities do not 
part with them readily, but we are 
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already making large investments in 
countries less developed than our 
own. There is a great deal of 
American capital employed in Mex- 
ico and Canada, and a strong dispo- 
sition to break into the Oriental field 
is also manifested. The ability and 
disposition to invest abroad will in- 
crease with the growth of our 
wealth, and in the near future we 
may reasonably expect the returns 
from our foreign investments to bal- 
ance the drafts made upon us by 
foreigners who have invested their 
capital in the United States. Until 
this balancing is effected the show- 
ing of the tables of exports and im- 
ports will be carefully studied, and 
not until they are convinced that, 
like the British, we have attained a 
position which enables us to buy 
more than we sell without running 
into debt, will an adverse trade bal- 
ance be looked upon with favor by 
sagacious men whether they believe 
in protection or are advocates of 
Cobdenism. 





The Daily Press of Hongkong has 
an editor whose devotion to free 
trade would make Cobden blush if 
he returned to earth. As it is, his 
readers probably blush for him. 
They certainly would if they knew 
his capacity for blundering. In a 
recent issue of his paper in which 
he expressed the opinion that any 
aid rendered to American shipping 
by Congressional action would 
prove unavailing, he made the fol- 
lowing statement: 


ae 

We may well ask Mr. Taft will his 
American goods go on board when his 
steamers are ready to receive them? It 
seems far more likely, if the subsidy be 
large enough to afford cheap freights 
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that the holds will be found full, not of 
American, but of English and German 
goods. The reason does not require the 
wisdom of a Solon or a Solomon to un- 
fold. England and Germany take enor- 
mous quantities of South American 
produce, and the goods are in payment 
for this. The United States, which 
takes no man’s produce, will find that 
the foreigner has given nothing that re- 
quires payment. She has blocked, in 
fact, the outlet for her own commerce, 
and this, and not any dislike to her 
goods, is the sole reason why he refuses 
to deal with the American merchant, be- 
have he ever so charmingly. 


In view of the fact that we im- 
ported goods to the value of $100,- 
165,537 in 1907 from South Ameri- 
can countries, while our exports to 
the same countries aggregated only 
$82,157,174 in that year, the above 
may be cited as a specimen of the 
ignorance to which we refer, and 
which is common to the deluded 
free trader who is obsessed of the 
idea that modern trade is still distin- 
guished by the features which mark 
the simple bartering transaction of 
the savage. 


PROFITS ON WORSTED 
GOODS. 





From the American Wooland Cotton Reporter. 


In the course of the recent tariff 
discussions, and later when worsted 
fabrics were marked up to meet the 
advanced prices of raw wool, we 
heard from the clothing manufac- 
turers that there must be a mark-up 
of anywhere from $2.50 to $5 in 
suits, and there could be no middle 
ground of pricing between the ten- 
collar suit and that at twelve-fifty, 
or the fifteen dollar-suit and that at 
twenty dollars, as the cost of raw 
material was advanced to such a 
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degree that no other course was 
possible. : 

We have never been quite recon- 
ciled to the reasonableness of this 
contention, and recently we have 
found less grounds than before ex- 
isted and now we see no reason why 
there should be more than fifty cents 
to a dollar and fifty cents’ advance 
in any suit from ten dollars up to 
twenty-five dollars. 

If there is any cause for a greater 
increase in pricing, who gets the 
profits? The average fair-minded 
person would laugh heartily if told 
that a worsted manufacturer would 
get enormously rich in a very few 
years if his mills could run steadily 
on fabrics turning in a profit equal 
to twenty-five cents on the goods 
going into a suit that retails from 
ten to twenty dollars. Yet the man- 
ufacturer does not get a margin of 
twenty-five cents profit on the cloth 
in such a suit, but he does get 
around sixteen to seventeen cents 
profit, and from such profit, the ex- 
pense of selling and distributing, and 
his general expense must be figured 
out. 

It looks small indeed that the 
manufacturers should get only six- 
teen or seventeen cents profit out of 
a suit of clothes, but it is the fact 
nevertheless. The’ “tabric) trom 
which the twelve to fifteen-dollar 
suits are made, sells for around 
87 1/2 cents, and three and one- 
quarter yards are required on the 
average. The cloth for the twenty 
to twenty-five-dollar suits costs 
about $1 to $1.37 1/2 cents a yard. 
Thus the cloth costs $2.85 for the 
lower price suits and $3.25 to $4.47 
for the higher priced ones men- 
tioned above, including the manu- 
facturer’s profit. 
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From these facts and figures it 
would seem as if henceforth the 
manufacturer was positively not the 
factor to assail for the increased 
cost of clothing, as the weaver of the 
goods cannot begrudge the maker 
of the cloth his sixteen to seventeen 
cents profit on the suit, and he must 
look elsewhere for the reason of an 
increase in price for the suit he 
wears. 


GREAT BRITAIN IN THE 
WORLD’S MARKETS. 





From the New York Tribune. 


One of the chief arguments for 
free trade in Great Britain has been 
that it promotes foreign commerce 
and gives that country a command- 
ing place in the markets of the 
world. It is indisputable that since 
the adoption of free trade there has 
been an enormous expansion of 
British commerce and the United 
Kingdom has won a leading place in 
the markets of most countries. 
Moreover, it is urged by those who 
advocate the maintenance of that 
system that British products and 
British exports are still increasing. 
Yet, on the other hand, it is as 
strenuously, and apparently as 
plausibly, argued by the advocates 
of tariff reform that under and be- 
cause of free trade Great Britain is 
steadily losing her once predominant 
rank in the world’s markets. 

Mr. John H,. Schooling, the well 
known statistician, has supported 
this latter thesis in an elaborate 
series of statistical articles in The 
Morning Post of London, in which 
he has analyzed the tendency of 
British foreign trade from 1880 to 
1907 in the markets of thirty coun- 
tries, including practically all im- 
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portant lands excepting Mexico, 
Central America and South Amer- 
ica. 
that in twenty-five countries, includ- 
ing all those of first rate importance 
among the thirty, British trade has 
proportionately declined. That is to 
say, those countries now receive 
from Great Britain a considerably 
smaller proportion of their imports 
than they did. In the other coun- 
tries five, all comparatively small 
countries, the proportion of British 
goods has increased. That is a not 
altogether satisfactory showing. It 
would be far more agreeable to 
England to know that she was in- 
creasing her proportion of the sup- 
plies of every country. Yet it may 
be that Mr. Schooling goes to an 
extreme when he exclaims, ‘We 
shall perish as a nation and as an 
empire if we continue along our 
present course.” For it is possible 
for British trade to be actually in- 
creasing and yet to be proportion- 
ately decreasing. Indeed, seeing 
how greatly manufacturing indus- 
tries have been developed in Ger- 
many, the United States and else- 
where, it would be strange if such 
were not the fact. 

Take, for example, the case of 
Natal, which is the last country cited 
by Mr. Schooling as one in which 
Great Britain has seriously lost 
rank. In the years 1880 to 1889 
Natal got an average of 80.7 per 
cent. of its imports from Great Brit- 
ain and in 1898 to 1907 only 58.6. 
Thus there has been, says Mr. 
Schooling, “a large and continuous 
fall.’ That is indisputable. Yet in 
the former period Natal imported 
from the United Kingdom an aver- 
age of $9,050,000 a year and in the 
latter $29,000,000. “A large rise,” 


The result is a demonstration - 
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concedes Mr. Schooling. It is, in- 
deed. The actual increase in Brit- 
ish trade has been 220.4 per cent., 
while the proportionate decline has 
been only 27.6 per cent. The logical 
conclusion seems to be, therefore, 
that British trade is increasing at a 
rapid rate, although the productive 
power of other countries is increas- 
ing more rapidly. Great Britain has 
not and may never again have so 
nearly a monopoly of the world’s 
trade as she had some years ago, 
but she seems likely to have enough 
to prevent her from perishing as a 
nation and an empire, according to 
Mr. Schooling’s pessimistic proph- 
ecy. 


FARM AND FACTORY PRICES. 





A Comparison Between 1896 and 1909. 





From the Webster, South Dakota, World. 

We are enjoying an era or suffer- 
ing an era, as you like it—of very 
high prices. A very large number 
of articles of common necessity cost 
more than they have ever cost be- 
fore, except in war times, when the 
true purchasing power of money 
sank as low as fifty cents on the 
dollar. 

The great advance in prices is a 
distinct advantage to the farmers of 
the United States and to the people 
generally of the agricultural States, 
because the advance is not general, 
does not apply to everything, but 
does apply emphatically to the prod- 
ucts of the farm. 

Bradstreets have recently pub- 
lished an elaborate table of com- 
parisons, in which they have gone 
carefully over the record for years 
of the market values, at the great 
centres of distribution, of 96 stand- 
ard articles of consumption and. 
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from this table we glean some facts 
of great interest. 

The cost of a pound of each of the 
g6 articles was, on July 1, 1896, 
$5.70. On December 1, 1909, $9.12. 

As between the products of the 
farm and the products of the factory 
—as between what a farmer has to 
sell and what he must buy—these 
figures are instructive: 


Farm Products. 


At wholesale centers. Value Value 
1896. 1909. 
W hesen a wien we tueares $0.64 $1.24 
COTE ineaae keh ree rane ue) Meg 
ES oP O EMS OURS DIRE FUN JIN SAS > 21 42 
Barley (Milwaukee) .30 .67 
Beeves—steers (Chi- 

CALO) Moho iee we 4.65 9.25 
Sheep (Chicago) .... 4.00 5.00 
Hogs—prime (Chi- 

Par Lede hk uu Mea nay 5S aa 3.40 8.35 
Horses, average to 

best (Chicago) 65.00 175.00 
Cottons dis usty ee een site 0714 14% 
WiGOLUuisicia eS a occas .16 35 
HSCS ihn eAaess cbuee 12% 36 

Factory Products 
UAL YL Kucera a esi ea ete $4.87 $5.15 
Tea (wholesale, New 

MV Ot e H)Wieae-e eee ule 18 17% 
Cottée, Nos @ ORO sis 084 
Salt icin each catens wee iet tet 75 1.00 
Print cloths, whole- 

SAIS eM Ul 024 04 
Standard sheeting ... .05% .08 
Ginghamieei wi ya res see 05 .07 
PISO eee chee 12.60 19.00 
Steel billets ......... 20.00 27.00 
Hardvicoal gor oneye 4.25 5.00 
Soft coal (Chicago) 2.75 3.35 
Kerosene) is /4\s's ses .08 0814 
Glass) per DOx i. neo 1.55 1.91 
Nails iieweraeesa es 2.80 2.25 
Lumber, yellow pine 17.00 26.00 
News ‘paper iis cise 02% O21 


If the thoughtful reader will study 
these reliable statistics with care, 
and preserve them for future refer- 
ence, we have no doubt they will 
serve to calm his troubled soul, 
sweeten his grouchy disposition and 
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brighten up his gloomy counte- 
iiance, after he has been reading a 
lot of Free-Trade Democratic tom- 
my-rot about the way in which the 
nianufacturers of this country are 
robbing the people. 


TRUSTS AND PROTECTION. 





From the Troy Times. 


Here is another proof that all the big 
mergers are not brought about under 
the United States Tariff system. A 
great steel corporation, with a capital 
of $70,000,000, is to be formed in Canada 
by welding together several companies 
now having independent existence. In 
fact, the merger and trust, of which so 
much has been heard of late, are not 
native to this country. They existed in 
the old world long before they were 
transplanted here. A generation ago 
James G. Blaine, one of the best-in- 
formed statesmen of his time, openly 
declared that England, which had no 
Protective Tariff, was “plastered all 
over with trusts,’ and among the many 
British concerns of this kind that can 
be enumerated are the steel-rail trust, 
the gun-manufacturing trust, the salt 
trust, the wall-paper trust and eighteen 
or twenty other great concerns with big 
capital, to say nothing of almost count- 
less smaller affairs. The notion that 
trusts flourish only under high Protec- 
tion has been so thoroughly exploded 
that it is a wonder anyone has the har- 
dihood to make such an assertion. 


What a splendid thing it is that the 
Eastern manufacturers can get hides 
without a duty at the expense of the 
farmers and stockgrowers. The stock- 
men of Colorado will lose from $2,000,- 
000 to $3,000,000 a year.—Pueblo Sunday 
Opinion. 





A Washington dispatch says that the 
army of the unemployed in Great Brit- 
ain has grown steadily and is causing 
great uneasiness. This under a Tariff 
policy which the “revisionists down- 
ward” seek to force upon the wage-earn- 
ers of the United States.——Bay City 
Tribune. 
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The statistics of our import trade 
are beginning to show the effects of 
such tariff reductions as were mace. 





The London News says Great 
Britain is going to sell large quanti- 
ties of shoes in America because 
“they are better than American 
shoes.” 





An English woman has au article 
in the London Express, in whicn she 
demonstrates that wages are higher 
and the living cheaper in New York 
than in London. 





The Rochester Democrat and 
Chronicle opines that it will not be 
long before the man who urges an- 
other tariff revision in the near fu- 
ture will be regarded as a public 
enemy. 





The Des Moines (Iowa) Capital 
understands that Democratic leaders 
are compiling insurgent editorials 
and cartoons for use in this year’s 
campaign to elect a Democratic 
House. 





Returns from one hundred cotton 
companies in Lancashire, Eng., tor 
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1909, shows a loss of 8 per cent. on 
their combined capital. The divi- 
dends paid were drawn from taeir re- 
serve fund. 





Hon. Champ Clark is quoted as 
saying that, thanks to the insurgents, 
there will not be a standpat Republi- 
can elected to the House between 
the Mississippi River and the Rocky 
Mountains, and the Democrats will 
get the most of the representatives. 





Our new tariff lias becn subjected 
to severe criticism in the Javarian 
District. Do the Barvarians hon- 
estly believe that we should make 
our tariff for the benefit of their in- 
dustries, regardless of the interests 
of our own industries? 





The” President issued six’ tartir 
proclamations on January 18, apply- 
ing the minimum rate of the new tar- 
iff law on importations from the 
United Kingdom, Italy, Russia, 
Switzerland, Turkey and Spain. For 
the present at least, Germany and 
France will be subject to the maxi- 
mum rates. 





The Tribune remarks: “‘When 
the prices—to consumers—of such 
things as milk, eggs and vegetables 
materially increase it is a good plan 
to ascertain if there is a correspond- 
ing increase in the prices paid to the 
producers. If not, it is pretty safe 
to suspect that there is something 
wrong.” 





A free trade paper tells how 
American wheat growers would suf- 
fer if England imposed a tariit on 
wheat. But the same paper nad pre- 
viously said that the time was specd- 
ily coming when only enough wheat 
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would be produced in the United 
States to supply the home demands, 
and leave none for export. 





According to statistics furnished 
by our consuls, the highest wages 
paid in England for farm labore*s 
are $121.66 per year for plowmen 
and wagoners, and $146 for foremen, 
and general domestic help (females) 
receive an average of only $97.34 
yearly. The average wages paid in 
the textile industries in Germanv 
amount to $184 per year. 





In a lawsuit in Wisconsin growing 
out of a political campaign, it was re- 
vealed that the reason that the great 
“reformed” and “insurgent”? Senator 
La Follette broke away from Sena- 
tor Stephenson was that the latter 
refused to put a quarter of a mti‘ion 
dollars into a presidential boom for 
Senator La Follette in 1908. Such 
is the statement of Senator Steplien- 
son. 





One factor in the higher cost of 
living has not received much atten- 
tion, and that is the higher prices in 
foreign markets for the principal ar- 
ticles exported to the United States. 
The latest import figures show that 
the prices paid in foreign markets 
for manufacturers’ materials, manu- 
factures, and foodstuffs of certain 
kinds, are materially higher than 
those of a few months ago. 





An English free trade newspaper, 
after vainly trying to show that 
prices of home produce are lower 
under free trade than under protec- 
tion, finally came to this sage con- 
clusion: “It matters little what the 
price of cheese or meat is if the pec- 
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ple have no money to buy it with.” 
“The main question,” adds Monthly 
Notes on Tariff Reform, “is not the 
cost of food, but the purchasing 
power of the people.” 





President Taft sent a long mes- 
sage to Congress, January 7, recom- 
mending legislation to strengthen 
the interstate commerce and _ Sher- 
man anti-trust laws. For expedit- 
ing the administration of the inter- 
state commerce law he proposes a 
United States Court of Commerce 
of five judges. In regard to trusts 
he urges a “voluntary” federal char- 
ter for corporations. Other than 
this, he does not propose any change 
in the anti-trust law. 





Referring to the emigration of 
American powers to northwest Can- 
ada, the National Farmer says: “It 
has been shown that the greater 
number of these people would have 
been better off to have remained in 
the States. They have been lured 
into the Canadian Northwestern 
wilds away from civilization, from 
good markets, from home comforts, 
by specious advertising by Canadian 
railways which desire to populate 
that isolated region for their own 
profit.” 

Last year’s total crop is estimated 
by the Government at 10,088,000 
bales, against about 13,850,000 bales 
in 1908. The present price of about 
16 cents per pound compares with 
& 3/4 cents in 1908. The specula- 
tors are working for 20 cents per 
pound, but are likely to receive a 
number of setbacks before that fig- 
ure is reached. It is supposed that 
about 3,400,000 bales were carried 
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over from the 1908 crop, and that 
with the expected reduction in the 
world’s consumption this year of 12 
per cent., that about 2,700,000 bales 
will be carried over into this year’s 
crop. 





A Washington despatch _ says: 
“Members of Congress who favor 
an income tax are convinced that 
the proposed constitutional amend- 
ment authorizing the levy of such a 
tax will not be ratified by three- 
fourths of the states. They believe 
that the criticism of the resolution 
by Governor Hughes will have a far- 
reaching influence on the action of 
many legislatures which are to meet 
this winter, and that it will not be 
difficult to convince the lawmakers 
of twelve states that the adoption of 
the resolution would invest the fed- 
eral government with a power that 
might prove dangerous to the 
tates’ 





Nine billion dollars’ worth of agri- 
cultural products have been exported 
from the United States during the 
last ten years, those exported in 
the fiscal year 1909 having alone 
amounted to practically goo million 
dollars against less than 800 million 
in 1899. Cotton, the largest item in 
the group, shows a total exportation 
in the last ten years amounting to 
3,651 million dollars, its annual ex- 
ports having increased from 210 mil- 
lion dollars in 1899 to 481 million in 
1907 and 417 million in 1909. This 
increased exportation is due, in 
some degree, however, to higher 
prices prevailing in more recent 
years. In 1899 the average export 
price of upland cotton was 5.6 cents 
per pound; in 1909, 9.4 cents. 
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Breadstuffs, second in importance in 


the list, show a marked decline, the 


value of their exports having de- 
creased from 274 million dollars in 
1899 to 160 million in 1909. 





A New Jersey man writes to the 
New York Tribune, as follows: “I 
want to ask you if it is not a fact 
that some Americans seem to think 
they must always have some one 
man as a target for continual abuse? 
Three names that occur to me in 
this connection are those of Matt 
Quay, Mark Hanna and Uncle Joe 
Cannon. I did not know so much 
of Matthew Quay as I did of Mark 
Hanna, who was the most unjustly 
abused man, I think, that was ever 
in politics. I believe to-day Uncle 
Joe Cannon is a better man and a 
better citizen than those who abuse 
him. I am not cognizant ofa single 
dishonorable act of his life.” 





In his annual message, Governor 
Hughes, of New York, says he 
would give the federal government 
power to collect an income tax to 
meet special national exigencies, but 
he is opposed to the proposed con- 
stitutional income tax amendment in 
its present form. He says: “The 
power to tax incomes should not be 
granted in such terms as to subject 
to federal taxation the incomes de- 
rived from bonds issued by the state 
itself, or those issued by municipal 
governments organized under the 
state’s authority. To place the bor- 
rowing capacity of the state and of 
its governmental agencies at the 
mercy of the federal taxing power 
would be an impairment of the es- 
sential rights of the state which, as 
its officers, we are bound to defend.” 
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GIFT TO. A. RETIRED LEADER? 


Mr. Charles A. Moore, who re- 
cently retired as president of the 
American Protective Tariff League, 
after nine years of able service, re- 
ceived as a farewell gift a vase of 
sterling silver, standing three feet 
high and bearing the following in- 
scription: 
eA SHAN BE NM ba lL 

JANUARY, 1901. JANUARY, 1910. 


To 
CHARLES A. MOORE 

In Appreciation of His 
Loyalty, Fidelity, Energy and Efficiency 

In the Cause of Protection 

as President of the 
American Protective Tariff League. 

Presented by Defenders, January 20, 1910. 


PI ce ce ate ae eS 
John E, Reyburn, Mayor of Phila- 

delphia, second vice-president of the 

league, made the presentation. 

Mr. Moore is of the large machin- 
ery manufacturing company of Man- 
ning, Maxwell & Moore and was a 
close friend of the late President Mc- 
Kinley. 


THE BREDISH) BUDGET 





Now that the Liberals have been 
returned to power in Great Britain, 
though with a reduced majority, 
fresh interest is awakened in the 
Budget, which they will of course 
undertake to carry through the new 
parliament, hence a brief statement 
of what it is seems now desirable. 

The estimated revenue from ex- 
isting taxation for I9gIo is £148,390,- 
ooo and the estimated expenditure is 
£164,152,000. This latter exceeds 
that of the previous year by £11,860,- 
000, which is mainly due to the navy 
and to old age pensions. 

But Mr. Lloyd-George, the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, estimates an 


increase of expenses which will bring 
the deficit up to £15,762,000, unless 
additional revenue is raised, and so 
the Budget proposes to increase the 
revenue as follows: 


Customs and Excise. 
New duty of 3d. a gallon on © 


petrol +o inna 9h Nt Oa £340,000 
Increase of spirit duties ... 1,600,000 
Increase of tobacco duties... 1,900,000 

Revision and increase of 
liquor licenses Labial e EOE 2,600,000 
Motor-car licenses ......... 260,000 
£6,700,000 

Inland Revenue Duties. 

Estate\\‘duties i)! 2). (ee £2,850,000 
Stam ns yy lee 650,000 
Income ‘tax (net) 2/4) 200 3,500,000 
Newland‘ taxes (0. 47.0 500,000 


£162,590,000 


This makes a total of new taxes of 
£14,200,000, which, added to the 
estimated revenue on the existing 
basis, makes an estimated income of 
£162,590,000. He estimates, how- 
ever, that there will be an increased 
expenditure of £600,000 for roads, 
£200,000 for first year’s grant to 
New Development Fund, £100,000 
for Labor Exchanges and £50,000 
for administrative expenses in con- 
nection with proposed taxes on land, 
making £950,000, which, added to 
preceding estimates, makes a total 
of £165,102,000. From this the 
chancellor deducts the amount of the 
proposed reduction of the fixed debt 
charge and this leaves an estimated 
expenditure of £162,102,000. Be- 
tween this and the estimated revenue 
there is a margin of £488,000, which 
remains for contingencies. 

The bite of this Budget is the in- 
creased land taxes, estate duties, in- 
come levies and duties and excises 
on spirits and tobacco. The in- 
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creased duties are accompanied by 
corresponding excises (so as not to 
protect the domestic product) and 
they cannot but increase the cost of 
doing business, of living and of dy- 
ing in Great Britain. Take the sin- 
gle article of motor-spirit. The new 
duty is 3d. the gallon and the excise 
is 3d., which makes motoring more 
expensive than in other countries 
and adds to the discouragement of 
the industry which is already handi- 
capped by the free admission of 
competing cars. 

The increased land tax will further 
depress an industry which has been 
shrinking and dying for many years 
and the higher income tax threatens 
to drive more capital out of the 
country. 

The canvass was complicated by 
questions which in many places put 
into the background the question of 
free trade and protection, but the 
fact that protection made great gains 
indicates that a- short experience 
under the new taxations will give 
tariff reform such an impetus that a 
new trial before the people cannot 
long be postponed. 





LLOYD-GEORGE ON TIN 
PEATE: 





David Lloyd-George, speaking at 
Llanelly, Wales, the great tin-plate 
town, on the 22d of December, 
warmed the hearts of his hearers on 
the revival of their industry, but 
made a very mistaken and mislead- 
ing argument for free trade. 

The McKinley tariff, which made 
the United States independent in the 
supply of tin plate, of which this 
country consumed more than any 
other, unavoidably crippled for the 
time being the industry in Wales. 
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We Americans were sorry for that, 


but of course must take care of our 


own household. Mr. Lloyd-George 
seems to have assumed that some of 
the Welsh or other British thought 
of retaliating by barring out our 
grain, but “revenge,” said he, ac- 
cording to the report in the Giasgow 
Herald, was the poorest and stupid- 
est and most disappointing policies.” 

Of course it is. A hint of it may 
appeal to ignorance and prejudice, 
like the later utterance of the same 
orator, about sending the German 
navy to the bottom, but the advo- 
cates of protection appeal to intelli- 
gence and the constituencies which 
they carried in the recent elections 
were the most intelligent in the 
United Kingdom. 

Then Mr. Lloyd-George said that 
what the people of Llanelly did to 
retrieve their misfortune was “to im- 
prove their machinery and open up 
new markets,” with a result that last 
year the Llanelly district sold five 
and one-half million pounds worth 
of tin plates to the world, that 
“America was obliged to buy £885,- 
000 worth” and that this “was a re- 
markable triumph for Free Trade.” 

If he had wished to tell the exact 
truth he would have said that the 
revival of the industry and the gain- 
ing of new markets was chiefly due 
to the improvements of their ma- 
chinery, which the trade unions 
made impossible before, and some of 
which improvements were copied 
from America, while their renewed 
large sales to this country were due 
wholly to the drawback of most of 
the duty on re-exports of plates 
made into cans—a policy which, we 
grant, is a free-trade wrong en- 
grafted upon protection, and to off- 
set which and hold their employ- 
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ment, American tinplate workmen 
had to consent to a lower wage on 
that part of their product. 

Then Mr. Lloyd-George waxed fa- 
cetious, with a certain vengeful spir- 
it in it. Americans had set up tin- 
plate mills to compete with theirs. 
Were they sending over any tin 
plates? He could not find that they 
sent enough to make a sardine box. 
Why did he not say that this is be- 
cause the boxes are made here? 
‘then came another fatal admission. 
“That was because,” said he, we 
were able to get our material cheap- 
er than any of them.” That meant, 
of course, the iron and steel plates, 
because only 3 per cent of tin plates 
is tin and in America tin is in the 
ree; wlistyidt) ions and Steel wore 
cheaper in Wales than in the United 
States it is mainly because wages are 
lower, and that is a fact upon which 
Mr. Lloyd-George did not care to 
comment. But some day the British 
workingmen will learn, as their 
American cousins have been rapidly 
learning in recent years, that protec- 
tion is the workingman’s best friend, 
that the home market of a prosper- 
Gus country is worth more than for- 
eign markets, that preserving it does 
not prevent the gaining of others, 
and that British exports in general 
are fast falling behind those of Ger- 
many and America in the race for 
the markets of the world. 





MacVEAGH AND THE TARIFF. 





From the Iron and Steel Bulletin. 


We are not surprised that Mr. 
MacVeagh should have uttered the 
sentiments conveyed in his Boston 
speech, because he has never been 
anything else than a free trader and 
a Democrat, and an ordinary sense 
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cf propriety and common decency it- 
self should have prevented him, be- 
cause of his political antecedents, 
from ever entering Mr. Taft’s Cab- 
inet. But we are surprised that Mr. 
MacVeagh should have given ex- 
pression to these sentiments without 
1ebuke from the President, who 
probably was made familiar with 
them and approved them before they 
were uttered. If Mr. Taft knew that 
the utterance of these free trade sen- 
timents was contemplated he should 
have objected to them vigorously, 
which would have prevented any 
cpen expression of them, but he has 
not repudiated them, and now, Mr. 
MacVeagh being one of his official 
advisers, the President himself be- 
comes responsible for their utter- 
ance. The whole speech was prob- 
ably inspired by the President, as it 
is in line with his own utterances, 
although more radically reactionary 
than anything he has yet said. Any- 
way he has not given any hint that 
he does not approve every line of it. 

Mr. MacVeagh says that “the Re- 
publican party has changed its front” 
—that “it has now faced about and 
is marching toward lower tariffs,” of 
course for the benefit of foreigners. 
We agree with him that, if his diag- 
nosis is correct, ‘‘this is a wonderful, 
radical, and fundamental change.” 
That a wing of the Republican party 
has been marching toward free trade 
ever since McKinley’s day we all 
know, but is it true that the whole 
Republican party, for which Mr. 
MacVeagh holds no brief and has no 
warrant to speak, is doing this? It 
is not true. It is absolutely false. 
The Republican party as a whole was 
grossly and grievously deceived into 
rominating as its candidate for the 
Presidency in 1908 a “tariff re- 
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former,” but in voting for this can- 


didate, which was a choice of evils, 


the party as an organization did not 
commit itself to a revision of the tar- 
iff “downward,” as Mr. Taft recom- 
mended, which means, in plain 
words, a tariff for revenue, which is 
as close an approximation to free 
trade as is now possible in this 
country. 

Did the manufacturers of this 
country and their workmen, the 
makers of iron and steel, and cotton 
and woolen and silk goods, pottery 
and glassware, and other products of 
the factory and the workshop, sup- 
port Mr. Taft in 1908 because they 
believed that the Republican party 
had “faced about” and was “march- 
ing toward lower tariffs’? Or the 
miners of coal and iron ore and the 
lumbermen? Certainly not. Did 
the intelligent farmers who know 
that their best market is the home 
market support Mr. Taft for this 
reason? Do they and all others 
whom we have mentioned now be- 
lieve in Mr. MacVeagh’s analysis of 
the position of the Republican party 
on the tariff question? Certainly 
not. 

If it were possible for Mr. Mac- 
Veagh’s analysis to be true what 
would be the fate of the Republican 
party in the Congressional elections 
of this year and in succeeding elec- 
tions? Does he suppose that the 
men who are now in the Republican 
party, and who believe in protection 
to home industry as it has been 
preached by Henry Clay, and Hor- 
ace Greeley, and Carey, and Kelley, 
and Benjamin Harrison, will follow 
a leader or leaders who hypocriti- 
cally pretend to be protectionists but 
are at heart free traders? If he does 
think so—if Mr. Taft thinks so— 
they are wofully deceiving them- 
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selves. But they will not deceive 
everybody. The crime of 1908 will 
not be repeated. Hereafter Repub- 
licans who are real protectionists 
will vote only for those candidates 
who can be trusted to fearlessly 
stand by the policy that has made 
this country industrially independent 
and every way powerful. They may 
be beaten, but they will not again be 
cheated. 





Robert Ellis Thompson, in the Irish World 

It is useless cant to talk of impar- 
tial judgment and “scientific objec- 
tivity” in handling this subject. 
Every man, who has. given any 
thought to the subject, is either a 
Protectionist or a Free Trader. He 
either believes that it is wise for a 
country to so legislate as to divert 
capital and labor in channels in 
which they would not flow without 
such legislation, or he does not. 
And in the light of his conviction on 
this point, he is sure to form his 
judgments as to the proper weight 
and incidence of any Tariff duty. 

Now, I see no evidence that the 
Tariff Board contains—I should not 
say a majority—but even a respect- 
able minority—of men who think 
protection wise, or even honest. 
Mr. MacVeagh, who aided in the 
selection of the Board, was an 
avowed supporter of Judge Parker 
for the Presidency in 1904, on the 
platform which said that “Protection 
is robbery.” That he has changed 
his opinion of that policy in the five 
intervening years, does not appear 
from a single utterance of his. On 
the contrary, his recent speech at 
Boston shows that he feels comfort- 
able within the Republican party, 
and in possession of its most re- 
sponsible position as regards the 
Tariff, only because he thinks the 
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Republican party on the march to an 
indefinite reduction of the duties of 
the Tariff, going far beyond that 
effected at the special session of last 
summer, which he declares did not 
“contain as much downward revision 
as the great majority of the members 
of the Republican party had wished.” 
His advantages for learning what 
the Republican party wished, apart 
from the action of-its representatives 
in Congress, does not appear. And 
his judgment on a point on which his 
conviction is diametrically opposite 
to that of Republicans generally is 
worth exactly a cipher. 


PRICES IN NEW YORK. 


A series of articles in the New 
York Journal of Commerce gives 
some interesting facts and figures 
concerning prices of food products, 
dry goods, etc., in that city in 1908 
and 1909. In meat products there 
was an advance in prices of beef, 
pork and poultry over 1908. There 
was an advance in the price of the 
highest quality of butter, but no 
change in other grades; a decline in 
prices of strictly fresh eggs, but no 
change in other selections. All the 
dealers of whom inquiry was made 
denied any responsibility for the in- 
creased prices, and nearly all 
thought the principal cause was the 
failure of the farms to keep up with 
the growth of population. 

Retail grocers insist that the in- 
creased living expenses cannot be 
charged to them. Prices furnished 
by representative concerns are 
rather lower than higher than in 
1908. Thirty-one items picked at 
random from the sales slips of a re- 
tail grocer show that they cost in 
December, 1908, $16.10, and the 
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same articles in December, 1909, 
$16.70, an advance of only 60 cents. 
But in many items other than flour, 
sugar and butter the prices are 
lower. Canned goods were never 
lower, quality considered. One 
dealer said that the grocery bill of 
the average family (not including 
meat, butter and eggs) is not one bit 
more than a year ago. Most of the 
advances in groceries are in articles 
that are the least used. 

Prices on cotton goods show ad- 
vances ranging from Io to 25 per 
cent., while raw cotton shows ad- 
vances of 70 per cent. or more. And 
yet the advances on cloths have not 
yet become effective in a great many 
retail stores—many merchants hav- 
ing purchased their stocks several 
months ago in anticipation of a rise, 
and they expect to pay more when 
present stocks are depleted. Ready- 
to-wear garments of cotton material 
have advanced, but mainly because 
the costs of manufacture are higher. 
The 50-cent shirt of today is not the 
5o-cent shirt of five years ago, and 
its place has been taken by the 75- 
cent shirt, and in some stores by the 
$1.00-shirt. There are higher prices 
on fine fabrics, partly because of the 
increased demand for such goods. 
The great demand for ready-to-wear 
suits for women has tended to up- 
ward prices. 

It is stated that while silks are 
lower at wholesale they are dearer at 
retail. One retail dealer gave as a 
reason for this difference, first, “be- 
cause everything is high,’ and, sec- 
ond, “because the consumer has been 
quite willing to pay.” There are few 
changes in prices from year to year, 
and higher prices are obtained on 
good selling novelties. 

There has not been much change 
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in the cost of carpets of the standard 
qualities. In dress goods (woolen) 
no extreme fluctuations in prices are 
shown within a year. Wholesale 
prices range from 10 to 25 cents per 
yard higher. 

The most complaint regarding the 
higher cost of living is the assumed 
increase in prices of men’s wear 
woolens and worsteds. But wher- 
ever there has been any substantial 
increase in the past year, it is found 
to have taken place in certain retail 
establishments rather than in the 
producing end of the trade which in- 
cludes the manufacturer of fabrics 
and the manufacturer of clothing. 
There have been advances due to the 
higher cost of wool; but other ad- 
vances are chargeable to the manu- 
facturing and custom tailors. It is 
mentioned that the American 
Woolen Company is charging but 5 
cents per yard more for its best 
known standard clay fabric than it 
has at any time in the past ten years 
of fall prices. Says the writer of the 
article: 

What, then, is the real merit in the 
complaint? Some intimation OL itis 
found in the statement of the Clothiers’ 
Association, but it is not a full explana- 
tion. The association says: “These ad- 
vanced prices on worsteds, following the 


steady deterioration of fabrics in weight 
and quality, will add to the retail price 
approximately $2.50 on a $10 suit of 
clothes, $3 on a $15 suit, $5 on a $20 
suit, or from 20 to 25 per cent. to the 
cost of the clothing to the wearer there- 
iat 

It takes about 3 3/4 yards of cloth to 
make a suit and assuming that 17 1/2 
cents a yard advance has taken place, 
this would account for only an advance 


of 65 cents a suit. 


taken place in other things, such as lin- 
ings, pocketings, paddings, buttons, 
braids, etc., and that these must be 


But the clothing. 
manufacturer says that advances have 
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reckoned in. If this be so then the 
blame is not to be placed upon the man- 
ufacturer of fabrics, or the grower of 
wool, for they have contributed at most 
only 65 cents to any suit that has been 
advanced. But leaving the clothier as 
a manufacturer to explain his own posi- 
tion and justify his own increase in 
price, there are factors beyond him to 
be considered, and those are the retail- 
ers. 

If the retailers are to be taken at their 
words, as published in the advertise- 
ments in the daily papers, and backed 
up by the talk of clerks in their stores, 
there has been a sweeping reduction in 
clothing prices in New York within a 
very short time. Here is one house that 
offers to sell all its $25 suits at $17.50, 
another that has cut its $45 suits to $34, 
another that offers to sell its raincoats, 
guaranteed waterproof, at $12, the same 
garments that sold in October for 
bp aR Ay 

A man who cares to take the trouble 
can go to a jobber of clothing fabrics 
and buy goods enough to make him a 
suit of clothes and can have the goods 
made up at a total cost of not more 
than $27, about $9 for the cloth and $18 
for the making. A ready made suit 
made from the identical fabrics will cost 
him $40 in most of the leading retail 
stores. He can select the same fabric 
in a Broadway custom tailor’s establish- 
ment and it will cost him $60, or he can 
go to Newark or some other suburban 
city and get the same thing in fabric 
and general custom manufacture at not 
ence in cost is not all wages and not all 
more than $40 or $45. 

There are suits for sale in retail 
stores costing $45 that cannot be dupli- 
cated on Broadway in custom shops for 
$65. The thing that makes the differ- 
costs of materials, and not all skilled 
fitting. It is either style, extravagance, 
taste, or anything one likes to call it, 
but it is clearly up to the man who 
buys as well as the man who sells. 


In regard to the advances in shoe 
prices;) it Wis, vadmitted) that) free 
hides” failed to bring the expected 
relief. It is stated that aside from 
the actual advances in price, there 
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has been going on a cut in the qual- 
ity which is really more general. 
Some admit that where there has 
been no advance in price, quality has 
declined. In other words, the buyer 
cannot get today the same shoe in 
wearing qualities for $3.50 that was 
obtainable in 1908. In rubber boots 
and shoes there has been an actual 
rise of about 10 per cent., due, it is 
said, to the advanced cost of crude 
rubber. The usual explanation for 
higher prices in the case of both 
leather and rubber shoes is the in- 
creased cost of raw materials; but 
some mention the increased cost of 
production caused by a constant de- 
mand on the part of labor for shorter 
hours and higher wages. 


TRADE WITH SOUTH AMER- 
ICA IN Igo. 





BY WALTER J. BALLARD. 

In 1909 our trade with South 
America will amount to nearly $260,- 
000,000, against $233,000,000 in 1907, 
and $129,000,000 in 1899, an in- 
crease of $131,000,000, or more than 
100 per cent. in the ten years. It 
will consist of $83,000,000 exports to 
South America and $175,000,000 1m- 
ports from that region. Imports this 
year will exceed those of last year 
by 40 per cent. of last year, and wil 
be greater than those of 1906 by 
$25,000,000, until now our banner 
year along this line. 

In order of importance as named 
we buy from Brazil, Argentina, 
Chile, Venezuela, Colombia, Peru, 
Uruguay, Ecuador, Dutch Guiana, 
British Guiana, French Guiana, 
Paraguay and Bolivia; but very lit- 
tle from the latter country by reasor 
of its inland location. ‘ 

Exports to South America this 
year will approximate if not actvally 
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equal the high record of $86,000,000 
in 1907. They go (in order of im- 
portance as named) chiefly to Ar- 
gentina, Brazil, Chile, Uruguay, and 
Venezuela. These exports consist 
mainly of articles manufactured in 
American factories, while the im- 
ports are almost entirely raw ma- 
terials which we do not produce and 
foodstuffs. Coffee is our largest im- 
port—$54,000,000 in the ten months 
ended October, 1909, against $45,- 
000,000 in the corresponding period 
of 1908; while the articles next in 
importance in import are india rub- 
ber, hides of cattle, wool, goatskins, 
cacao and cocoa, copper pigs, etc., 
copper ore and matte, raw cotton, 
sugar and bananas. Eight-ninths of 
our coffee supply comes from South 
America, chiefly from Brazil, $649,- 
000,000 pounds in this ten months. 
Brazil is also the largest single 
source of all the rubber we import. 
While we are hunting the Orient 
and the Far East for orders, South 
America is a better customer by far 
and far more easily within our reach. 
That is where our best energies and 
our first merchant-marine develop- 
ment should be made to apply. 


MANUFACTURERS AS WOOL 
GROWERS. 





From the Textile Manufacturers’ Journal. 

Wool manufacturers have been 
pleased to see the moderate but 
steady increase in domestic flocks 
and wool clip since the amply pro- 
tective Dingley tariff encouraged 
farmers and ranchmen to renew their 
interest in sheep-raising; yet these 
are only isolated instances in which 
manufacturers have themselves 
sought to stimulate sheep  hus- 
bandry in a direct way. We do not 
mean to infer that wool manufactur- 
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ers should become wool growers in 
a large way, but that those who are 
located in the country, or who are 
the happy owners of country estates, 
might maintain flocks of sufficient 
size to demonstrate the profitable- 
ness of such a venture. The great 
majority of our woolen and worsted 
mills are located in New England, 
and it is this particular section of the 
country that we have in mind in 
making this suggestion. 

In 1840 the New England States 
produced 8,441,000 pounds of wool; 
the New England wool clip for the 
season of 1908-1909 was only 3,303,- 
750 pounds. Yet England, with an 
area of 14,000 square miles less, and 
with an enormously larger popula- 
tion per square mile, produces con- 
siderably more than one-third of the 
130,000,000 pounds of wool raised in 
the United Kingdom during the 
same period. New England farms 
are peculiarly adapted by nature for 
the raising of sheep. Until recent 
years the little state of Vermont sup- 
plied the big sheep-raising countries 
of the world with their purest- 
blooded merino stock. Thousands 
of abandoned farms and hundreds of 
thousands of acres are idle in New 
England that could be made profit- 
able by sheep husbandry. There is 
no end of short but sweet pasturage 
in these states that goes to waste be- 
cause it cannot be used by larger 
stock. The use of sheep for the 
clearing of brush and weeds from 
otherwise tillable lands renders them 
2 valuable addition to the stock of 
any upland farms. The permanently 
high price of all varieties of meat and 
the assurance of permanently profit- 
able prices of wool renders sheep- 
raising a far more attractive propo- 
sition than it was ten or twenty 
years ago. 
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You admit all this, and yet you say 
sheep-raising in New England is im- 


_possible because of the incursions of 


dogs. Dogs have undoubtedly been 
a principal factor in diminishing New 
England flocks, but an almost equal 
pest in the West has been the coy- 
otes. The means used to protect 
flocks from the wolfish coyote ought 
to hold the smaller and less vicious 
dogs) at ‘bay.'))) This is a fenceior 
woven, barbed wire. The National 
Bureau of Plant Industry reports 
that a tract of four square miles in 
the Far West was enclosed by sucha 
fence two years ago, with the result 
that the losses on this range were 
only a fourth of 1 per cent., whereas 
they were formerly twenty times as 
much and have continued as large on 
nearby ranges. What is more, the 
sheep on the protected tract were 
better conditioned, and the lambs 
were heavier by an average of ten 
pounds than formerly. The fence 
did not allow a single coyote to 
enter during the season, and it 1s 
safe to assume that it would as ef- 
fectually keep out dogs. The ex- 
pense of thus fencing a sheep pas- 
ture would, it is true, be consider- 
able at the start, but the same can 
be said of almost any of the up-to- 
date, intensive farming methods, and 
the benefits and possible profits well 
warrant the expense. 

Cotton manufacturers have seri- 
ously considered the idea of becom- 
ing growers of the staple for the 
purpose of educating Southern plant- 
ers to a better understanding of 
Eroper methods of cultivation and 
handling, but those who are inter- 
ested in such a scheme are too far 
removed from the cotton section to 
make it easy of accomplishment. 
Wool manufacturers could, in nu- 
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merous instances, watch their flocks 
from the mill office. They could not 
only give an exemplification of cor- 
rect methods of preparing wool for 
market, but could demonstrate the 
profitableness of small flocks and 
stimulate the more general raising of 
sheep for mutton and wool. This is 
not a local problem, for the wool- 
consuming population of the world 
is increasing much faster than is the 
wool supply, but there is no country 
in the world better adapted for the 
raising of small flocks and none 
whose domestic supply is more in- 
adequate to meet its rapidly expand- 
ing needs. 


OBITUARY. 





JosepH E. JENCKEs, of Pawtucket, 
died in Providence, January 6, of 
apoplexy, in his 59th year. He was 
a man well known in mill circles and 
had large interests in Pawtucket. 
He was treasurer of the Jenckes 
Spinning Co., and president of the 
Jenckes Knitting Machine Co. of 
that city, and also president of tl:e 
Tamarack Co. and the National Ring 
Traveller Co. of Providence. Mr. 
Jenckes was born in Woonsocket, 
April 18, 1851, and spent his early 
days in South Walpole: ;He™ re- 
moved to Pawtucket in 1871, and in 
company with his father under tie 
firm name of E. Jenckes & Co., man- 
ufactured wire goods. He also cr- 
ganized several other concerns, 
among them the two of which he was 
treasurer at the time of his death. 
Mr. Jenckes married Miss Frederica 
H. Walpole, of South Walpole, in 
1872. He leaves his widow, two 
sons, Robert J. and Frederick L. 
Jenckes, and one daughter, Mrs. 
L. B. Merriman, of Providence. 
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EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 





Its Cost in England and Probable Cost 
in the United States. 
Dr. R. S. Keelor in Journal of Commerce. 

What will full protection cost the 
employer if workmen’s compensa- 
tion is introduced in the United 
States? It must be borne in mind 
that Congress may only legislate on 
this subject so as to affect workmen 
engaged in interstate commerce and 
that each state being left to legislate 
for its own citizens will in all prob- 
ability follow the individual ideas of 
those who have been charged with 
the duty of investigating this subject 
in such state, and then it will come 
to pass that the provisions of the 
law will vary in the different states. 
The companies operating in Eng- 
land have several times advanced the 
rates charged for insurance to cover 
the employers’ liability under the 
compensation law, and they are 
unanimous in the opinion that fur- 
ther advances in rates must be made. 
Each change made in the English 
law since 1897 has increased the lia- 
bility of the employer under the 
law, and this accounts in some meas- 
ure for the increase in premium 
rates for insurance, but a steady in- 
crease in maligning on the part of 
employes has been an important fac- 
tor in bringing about the result re- 
ferred to, the ratio of accidents to 
persons employed and the advantage 
period of disablement being con- 
stantly on the increase. The actual 
cost for protection here in the 
United States as respects work- 
men’s compensation will depend 
largely upon whether compensation 
shall be allowed for the first and 
second weeks, respectively, of dis- 
ablement and upon the amount to 
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be provided for fatal accidents and 
upon the manner in which the con- 
tributory negligence of the work- 
man is dealt with in the law. 

The English law of 1897 did not 
cover the first two weeks of dis- 
ability, but provided compensation 
equal to half-wages, not to exceed 
$4.87. per week after the second 
week. For fatal accidents compen- 
sation equal to three years’ wages, 
or $729.98, whichever was larger in 
amount, but not to exceed $1,459.95 
in any case, was provided if the 
workman left dependents wholly de- 
pending on his earnings. Under the 
law of 1906 provision was made for 
the payment of 50 per cent. of the 
employe’s average wages, but not 
exceeding $4.87 per week, but with- 
out compensation for the first week 
unless disablement lasted two weeks 
or more; no change was made in 
the provision for fatal accidents. 
This act became effective July 1, 
1907, and has since been amended 
and extended to include domestic 
servants. The total compensation 
paid under this act in 1908 
amounted to $10,403,360, which 
sum was applied to 3,473 fatal 
cases and 325,482 cases of disable- 
ment, distributed among a total of 
7,500,000 employes, showing a net 
cost of about $1.38 in indemnities 
for each individual employed. The 
average rate per week of compensa- 
tion paid for disablement in England 
has been about $2.87. 

If we assume that $5 represents 
one-half of the average weekly wage 
in the United States (and that is 
close to the right figure), and that 
accidents do not occur here with 
ereater frequency than the figures 
show them to have occurred in Eng- 
land in 1908, we would require an 
expenditure of about $2.76 annually 


in the United States. 
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in compensation for death and dis- 
ablement for each person employed 
Four per 
cent. of the persons coming within 
the purview of the English law re- 
ceived compensation in 1908, and 
the writer learns from authoritative 
sources that the percentage will be 
larger for 1909. The experience of 
accident companies in the United 
States varies somewhat, according to 
the proportion of select and more 
hazardous risks, respectively, car- 
ried by the several companies, but 
with a fairly even distribution of 
business about 15 per cent. of those 
insured report injuries in the course 
of a year. It must, of course, be 
borne in mind that the injuries so 
reported to accident companies do 
not all occur in the course of em- 
ployment, but if we assume that 8 
per cent. of all employed persons 
will report bodily injuries received 
in the course of their employment, 
we would require $5.52 in compen- 
sation for each person employed on 
the basis used in these estimates. 


CUMMINS ON THE WAR 
PACD ET: 





From the San Francisco Chronicle. 

In an address by Senator Cum- 
mins at a dinner of some people who 
call themselves “Progressive Re- 
publicans” the Senator renewed his 
defiance of the tariff standpatters 
and his vows that he will never let 
up in his demand that a larger share 
of our trade shall be given to for- 
eigners. That, of course, is not the 
language of the Senator, but it is 
what his language means. What 
the Senator demands, or professes 
to demand, is that the tariff on all 
commodities shall be based on their 
cost of production in foreign coun- 
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tries, and be substantially equal to 
the difference between that and their 
cost in this country. That, of 
course, is the pledge of the national 
Republican platform, and is pre- 
cisely what was done in constructing 
the present tariff, as nearly as the 
Congressional committees could 
discover foreign costs. As a matter 
of fact, they can seldom be found 
cut. Foreign governments do not, 
like our Congress, hale the manu- 
facturers before legislative commit- 
tees, put them under oath and com- 
pel them to testify on the details of 
their costs, which are then printed 
for the benefit of their competitors 
in all parts of the world. On the 
contrary, foreign governments con- 
sult privately with their manufactur- 
ers, and not a word of what is said 
ever reaches the outside world. In 
the light of the confidential informa- 
tion thus obtained duties are ar- 
ranged with the intent that not a 
dollar’s worth of anything shall be 
imported which can be produced at 
home. And with that as a basis 
they proceed further, in conference 
with their manufacturers, to conceal 
their real costs, and, by the aid of 
export bounties or their equivalent, 
to assist them to compete advanta- 
geously with the manufacturers of 
all other countries in their home 
markets. When our Government, 
through its consuls, began _ syste- 
matically to ascertain actual costs of 
commodities made in Germany for 
export it was resented by the Ger- 
man government and the late Ad- 
ministration was weak enough to 
abandon the attempt to enforce 
those administrative provisions of 
the Dingley act and make a ‘“‘con- 
vention” under which imports from 
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Germany were made at low valua- 
tions in defiance of our laws. 

While these conditions prevail, 
and they are likely to be permanent, 
it is folly to talk of adjusting our 
tariff on the basis of foreign costs. 
The only rational way to fix the du- 
ties is to place them so the home 
manufacturer shall get most of the 
trade, which is the object of a pro- 
tective tariff. 





THE NEW TARIFF. 





From the Speech of Senator Depew in the 
Uuited States Senate, Dec. 20. 

If we are to retain the protective 
system, with its underlying principle 
of maintaining American industries 
and the American standard of wages 
and employment for American work- 
ingmen, and have markets for our 
ever-increasing productive power, 
this Taft-Payne-Aldrich law is the 
fairest, the most equitable, and the 
most beneficent tariff bill which has 
been passed in our history. It will 
have had fifteen months of operation 
before a general election, and in that 
time will have demonstrated its 
value. There has been an increase 
in the cost of living during the last 
ten years. The same thing is true in 
all highly organized industrial coun- 
tries. There has been little increase 
in the cost of clothing or rentals, and 
none in transportation. The in- 
crease has been mainly in the cost of 
food, which makes up so large a pro- 
portion of the expense of a family 
averaging five or more members. 
Wheat was selling at the time of the 
enactment of the McKinley bill at 65 
cents a bushel. It now brings $1.20 
at the farmers’ doors. Corn was 
selling then at 15 cents a bushel and 
it is now bringing 65 cents. Beef on 
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the hoof was then selling below the 
cost of production—I think about 4 
cents a pound—and now it is selling 
at 7 1/2 cents. These are the prin- 
cipal articles which enter into the 
food of the family. Tariff people be- 
lieve that this increase is due to the 
enormous advance in the demand 
because of the purchasing power of 
the American people from remun- 
erative employment due to protec- 
tion. 

If, as the statistics apparently 
prove, there were 3,000,000 out of 
employment, and with little or no 
purchasing power for themselves 
and their families, in 1896 and 1897, 
and they have been re-employed and 
employment found for all those who 
had work at that time and 7,650,000 
additional, it will at once be seen 
where this greater demand has given 
higher prices to the farmer, though 
his cost of production has not been 
increased at all. So far as the farmer 
is concerned in this tariff, while re- 
ductions have been made, as I have 
cited, in almost everything which he 
uses, the tariff on his wheat, corn, 
cats, rye, beans, onions, potatoes, 
flaxseed, butter, cheese, poultry, cat- 
tle, horses, sheep, milk, eggs and hay 
has remained the same as in the 
Dingley bill, except the slight raise 
ir. some of these products. 

Democratic objectors to the tariff 
complain that the schedules are not 
reduced to the old-fashioned Demo- 
cratic doctrine of tariff for revenue 
only; at the same time, in the articles 
in which their own: States are inter- 
ested, they have generally demanded 
the highest duties known in the bill, 
claiming, however, that it is not for 
protection, but for revenue—as pine- 
apples, for instance, at 128 per cent. 
increase. The Republican insur- 
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gents admit that there has been a 
reduction downward in the tariff du- 


ties from the rates in the McKinley 


bill, but they complain that it has not 
gone far enough in articles which are 
produced in other States than their 
own, but in the articles in which their 
States are interested it has gone too 
far. 

They complain still further that 
during the five months the bill was 
under consideration they were not 
able to understand all its provisions, 
nor had time to inform themselves in 
regard to the justice or the injustice 
of the schedules in the bill. They 
denounce the Republican majority 
which supported the Finance Com- 
mittee in its conclusions, the confer- 
ence report, and perfected bill, and 
are specially hostile to, and critical 
of, this law, which meets the judg- 
ment of eight-tenths of the Republi- 
cans of the House of Representa- 
tives, eight-tenths of the Republi- 
cans of the Senate, and has the em- 
phatic approval of President Taft, 
who did so much to bring about the 
conclusions which were asked for 
and expected by the American peo- 
ple. The difficulty with the insur- 
gent Senators is that while they had 
a case, or thought they had, when 
shouting so long and so loudly for 
revision downward, after the Chief 
Executive of the United States se- 
cured such radical reductions and 
then set his seal of approval upon 
the law as revising downward ac- 
cording to party pledges and popu- 
lar expectation, they must neces- 
sarily, while still opposing the meas- 
ure, include President Taft in their 
criticism and denunciation. 

We of the majority, marching un- 
der the leadership of our President, 
have no explanations to make, be- 
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cause we know the beneficent results 
which have already been experienced 
and believe that greater will follow. 
The operations of the new tariff law 
will be the most eloquent speech 
which could be delivered in its behalf 
and in justification of our votes. 
But our insurgent friends must ex- 
plain and, so long as their critical 
attitude is unchanged, keep on ex- 
plaining why they are more intelli- 
gent, more virtuous, and more ptb- 
lic spirited than the official leader of 
their party and the great majority of 
their political associates in the, two 
Houses of Congress. 

The difference between my in- 
surgent friends and the majority is 
that, while they were the largest 
contributors to the 9,776,000 words 
in the tariff speeches in the Congres- 
sional Record and_ contributed 
hardly a line to the tariff law, we 
who supported the bill stayed in the 
kitchen with the cook and know ex- 
actly not only the ingredients, but 
the amount of each and the time re- 
quired for perfection in the cooking 
of a cake which will be enjoyed this 
Christmas by the whole American 
people, and the cake will be larger 
and richer with each recurring anni- 
verSary. 


The Philadelphia Press says that “the 
country has had its last tariff on hasty 
investigation. President Taft proposes 
to use all the powers of the new tariff 
commission to make luminous future 
action by Congress when another revi- 
sion is needed.” So, then, by a perver- 
sion of a tariff provision, we have a tar- 
iff commission which will make prepara- 
tion for another tariff revision down- 
ward, as two members of the board of 
“tariff experts” are virtual free traders, 
Emery and Sanders, while the attitude 
of Reynolds, the other member, will be 
controlled by his chief, Mr. Taft him- 
self—tIron and Steel Bulletin. 
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A TRADE MONOGRAPH. 





Our merchant princes and cap- 
tains of industry have generally been 
too busy to tell us about their busi- 
ness; the result has been that the 
public knows next to nothing of the 
skill, the courage, the persistency 
and the inventive and commercial 
ability that have been exerted for 
many years to make this country the 
first manufacturing nation, as it had 
previously become the first in agri- 
culture, the first in mining and the 
first in commerce and when our 
great interstate and coastwise trades 
are taken into account. 

There have been a few exceptions 
to this rule, but they have in most 
cases taken the form of elaborate 
catalogues. The latest and the fin- 
est illustrated book—not a catalogue 
—giving the history of a large busi- 
ness and describing some of the 
processes, is entitled “William Whit- 
man & Co., 1910.” It. consists of 
about 100 octavo pages, elegantly 
printed on fine paper and has many 
illustrations and a flexible cover. It 
is copyrighted by Malcom D. Whit- 
man, one of the sons of the head of 
the house. Presumably most of it is 
of his composition and it is all in 
excellent taste and of literary merit. 
At first one might think that a mere 
description of mills and methods and 
mercantile arrangements would be 
prosy reading. This is quite other- 
wise, for technical details are 
omitted and only the important fea- 
tures are brought out, as, for in- 
stance, the beginning and progress 
of the manufacture of fine dress 
goods in this country, the transi- 
tions from one kind to another fol- 
lowing the freaks of fashion, the 
growth of the combed wool or wor- 
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sted manufacture and the mercer- 
ization of cotton yarns and cloths. 

William Whitman & Co. are 
among the largest merchants as well 
as manufacturers in the United 
States, and have stores in Boston, 
New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Phil- 
adelphia, Charlotte, Baltimore and 
Atlanta. Their principal mills are 
the Arlington at Lawrence, both 
woolen and cotton, the Manomet, 
Nonquitt and Nashawena at New 
Bedford, all cotton, and the com- 
pany has the exclusive sale of the 
products of the Eddystone Mills just 
below Philadelphia, of the Calhoun 
Mills of South Carolina and the 
Hampton Mills in Georgia, as well 
as of several smaller mills. The pol- 
icy governing all these mills is to 
produce only the best goods of their 
class and for this purpose evolution 
in buildings and machinery is con- 
stantly taking place. With the 
growth of the business vast new 
structures have been created and the 
most up-to-date mechanism and 
processes have been introduced. 
The pictures show these mills to be 
magnificent monuments of our in- 
dustrial era. 

The magnitude of the business is 
not stated, but the capitalization of 
the several companies is given—the 
Arlington, $8,000,000; the Manomet, 
$2,000,000; the Nonquitt, $2,400,000; 
the Eddystone, $1,000,000, and the 
Nashawena, $2,500,000. Neither is 
the production given in detail, but it 
is stated that the fleeces of 33,000 
sheep are consumed in the Arlington 
Mills in one day. Forty-four mills 
of that capacity would absorb the 
wool product of the entire world. 
More than 175,000,000 pounds of 
cotton and wool are annually worked 
up by the Whitman mills, producing 
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165,000,000 running yards of cloth, 
besides large quantities of tops and 


_ yarn, and giving steady employment 


to 14,000 persons. 

The upbuilding of this great busi- 
ness has chiefly taken place since 
the civil war and most of it in the 
last thirty years. One would never 
learn from the book that it has been 
mainly due to William Whitman, but 
such is the fact, and he has never 
deemed it necessary to form a trust 
or manipulate the securities of cor- 
porations to develop a system which 
has made production at once the 
most efficient and economical in this 
country and to bring into activity 
the best talent and the highest 
achievements in the scientific and 
industrial world. 

Valuable reference features of 
the book are tables of the world’s 
cotton production, by kinds and 
countries, since 1904, the world’s 
wool production by countries from 
the latest official returns and esti- 
mates and also in 1895, and dia- 
erams of the fluctuation of prices of 
both raw materials and finished 
products. There is a good index. 
The book is a high credit, not only 
to its authors and publishers, but to 
the great industries which it repre- 
sents. 


THE TARIFF AND BROTHER SAM. 





From a letter in the New York Tribune. 


The following campaign incident oc- 
curred recently when the tariff was the 
“paramount issue”: 

At a country store in Maryland was 
collected a company of good Democrats, 
who were denouncing the iniquities of 
the Republican tariff, which “robbed the 
poor farmers and other workmen to 
swell the fortunes of the conscienceless 
manufacturers and capitalists,’ “made 
the rich richer and the poor poorer,” etc. 
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As is usual in such cases, those who 
knew least of the subject and had least 
at stake were loudest mouthed in repeat- 
ing the catch phrases of the campaign 
orators. 

Among those present were three 
brothers, who had some years before 
been started in life by a_ well-to-do 
father, each with a good farm, well 
stocked and with the parent’s example 
of enegry- and industry as incentive and 
guide. Two of them were steady and 
thrifty, and consequently prosperous, 
while the third son, “Sam,” “went with 
the boys,’ frolicked and had a good 
time generally for a while, but as a nat- 
ural result went behindhand and was in 
difficulties. 

The brothers were all Democrats by 
birth and education, but one of them oc- 
casionally did some thinking on his own 
account. During the general denuncia- 
tion of the great outrage upon the peo- 
ple he was called upon to swell the 
chorus of indignant protest and abuse. 
He responded: 

“Yes, boys, there is no doubt but that 
the damned tariff is all you say it is and 
more. I can’t honestly see where it has 
hurt Joe and me, but it certainly has 
played the devil with Sam.” 

Probably many of the listeners failed 
to perceive the sarcasm, but the point 
pricked here and there, no doubt. At 
any rate, that old Democratic strong- 
hold gave a decreased majority at the 
ensuing election. 


THE FREE WOOL EXPERI- 
MENT. 





From the Boston Commercial Bulletin. 


After the election of Mr. Cleveland 
tc the Presidency in 1884 the tariff 
became the chief football of politics. 
The strong siding of Free Wool by 
President Cleveland and the intro- 
duction of the Morrison Tariff Bill 
had a most damaging effect on wool 
growing. 

Incidentally it is worth noting 
that by a most unjust interpretation 
by the Secretary of the Treasury of 
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the terms of the tariff of 1883, “wor- 
sted” manufacturers using combs 
were placed at a most terrible disad- 
vantage as compared with the 
“woolen” manufacturers using cards. 

At that time again, the situation 
being the exact reverse of that ex- 
isting today, “piece meal tariff legis- 
lation,’ was eagerly sought by the 
very influences who now oppose it, 
for the correction of Schedule K. 
The correction came not by legisla- 
tion, but by the ruling of the new 
Secretary of the Treasury, whose 
appointment was one of the results 
of the election of 1888. 

In 1890 came the McKinley Tar- 
iff with an increase of the basic rates 
on Class I from 10 to I1 cents, on 
Class II from 10 to 12 cents, on 
Class III from 2 1/2 and 5 cents to 
32 per cent. and So per cent. ad va- 
lorem, the dividing price line be- 
tween the low duty and high duty 
wools being, however, raised from 
I2 cents to 13 cents. 

The Presidential election of 1892, 
after a campaign waged solely on 
this tariff as an issue, resulted in the 
most smashing defeat ever sustained 
by the Republican party. 

Tariff revision followed again in 
1893, this time by the friends of Free 
Trade. Every shadow of Protection 
was taken from wool. A substantial 
Protective duty was left on goods. 
The result apparently was in favor 
of the manufacturer, but as a matter 
of history the effect was disastrous. 
Sheep were slaughtered all over the 
country and general business condi- 
tions were so damaged directly by 
the general smashing assault on all 
industries, as well as by the Silver 
Craze, that the wool manufacturers 
suffered with the rest. Never has 
there been more dreadful depression 
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alike in wool growing and in wool 
manufacture. Never has there been 
such wholesale use of flocks, shoddy, 
waste and all wool adulterants. 
Never has the American public been 
clad in meaner cloths than during 
the operation of the Wilson-Gorman 
Tariff. 

The record year of decline in the 
whole history of the American wool 
trade was the first year of President 
Cleveland’s second administration, 
1893, when the passage of the Free 
Wool Tariff was discounted by the 
worst drop in prices on record. 
Business thenceforward grew gener- 
ally worse, improving slightly at the 
close of 1895, only to sink to utter 
ruin in 1896. 

The year 18096 still stands as the 
worst on record in the American 
wool trade. Under Free Wool the 
clip steadily declined and prices 
steadily fell. Enormous supplies of 
foreign cloths were in the country, 
and the supply being greater than 
the demand, American mills were in 
every way cutting at cost of produc- 
tion in order to compete. In spite of 
their most strenuous efforts, how- 
ever, the mills were only able to run 
on half time even when producing 
cheap goods and using the largest 
possible percentage of shoddy and 
cotton. 

Free Wool, it was claimed, would 
mean big exports of American wool- 
ens, a greater market for American 
wool, utter freedom from the use of 
shoddy, and a better control of the 
American market by American mills. 
Every one of these theories was 
proved false. 

Wool gradually accumulated, and 
though the clip of American wool 
was the smallest for years, the sup- 
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ply on hand unsold at the end of 
1896 was the largest on record up 
The exports of Amer- 
ican wool manufactures not only did 
not develop with Free Wool, but 
were actually less than under Pro- 
tection.)) ‘Neither Protection) nor 
Free Wool has developed them. 
They are still trivial. 

REMEDY FOR EXTORTION- 

AEP RICES, 





Hon. EF. L. Hamilion, M. C. of Michigan, 
in Boston Herald, 


“T have made a little study of this 
question and I find that among all 
the varied reasons assigned for the 
rise in prices three stand foremost. 
One is the increase in the amount of 
gold in the world. Another is the 
extravagance bred in our people by 
the years of prosperity we have en- 
joyed. The third is the absence of 
competition in this country. And of 
these the last is the greatest and 
most potent. Therefore that is the 
head that ought to be hit first. 

“But it does not require a con- 
gressional investigation to do it. If 
we had no law covering the case 
Congress might well take a hand. 
But we have a law, a good and com- 
petent law—the Sherman anti-trust 
act. There the centuries-old princi- 
ples of the square deal, as enunciat- 
ed in the old common law, have been 
brought down to date. 

“The thing for the people to do is 
not to petition Congress for an in- 
vestigation, but to get after the 
prosecuting officers, federal and 
state. Those are the people who 
hold the key to the situation so far 
as the law can do anything. When 
the people find the price of any com- 
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modity too high let them look 
around a bit. If they learn that the 
same high price is quoted by several 
dealers it will be time to draw the 
attention of the prosecuting officer 
to it. If he will not move they have 
the remedy in their own hands. The 
machinery for the removal of an in- 
efficient prosecutor is everywhere 
provided. 

“The application of this remedy 
will require some degree of activity 
on the part of some one. But it is 
the remedy. The law is stringent 
and effective, so far as interstate 
commerce is concerned, while in 
many of the states there is a state 
law to the same purpose. 

“Tf the victims of high prices will 
move for the prosecution of all who 
are engaged in combinations in re- 
straint of trade, they will quickly re- 
move one cause for the increased 
cost of living. This remedy will not 
reach all of them, but it will reach 
the strongest one. It will restore 
competition in trade, and with that 
restored, prices that ought to come 
down will come down. 

“T find it is true, as the President 
stated in his annual message, that 
there has been an advance in prices 
the world over. This is true of the 
principal countries of Europe, and 
even of Australasia and China. Of 
course, a universal effect of that kind 
must have a universal cause, and I 
am willing to accept the increased 
production of gold as it. 

“Again, I am willing to concede 
that the prosperity in this country 
has caused our people to live ex- 
travagantly and to buy in such quan- 
tities that agricultural production 
has not kept pace with the demand. 
To the extent that this is the case 
the farmers of the United States are 
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participating in the benefits of the 
high prices. 

“But when I sell potatoes from 
my farm in Michigan for 26:cents a 
bushel, and all my neighbors do the 
same, while at that very time pota- 
toes are selling at wholesale in 
Washington for 70 cents a bushel, I 
realize that somewhere in that dif- 
ference of 44 cents a bushel must lie 
a combination that has cut off com- 
petition. Otherwise it could not 
cost 44 cents a bushel to bring po- 
tatoes from Michigan to Washing- 
ton. 

“Furthermore, I observe that in 
all the large centres of trade every- 
where the price of those same pota- 
toes multiplies sometimes several 
times just as soon as the weather be- 
comes too cold for the shipment of 
potatoes from one portion of the 
country to another. I say that when 
a prosecuting officer finds that pota- 
toes generally are retailing at a 
manifest profit of from one hundred 
to several hundred per cent, and that 
dealers generally are participating in 
it, it is high time for him to take ac- 
tion for the establishment of com- 
petition. And the people must see 
that he does take action. 

“If Congress investigated for 100 
years it could do no more than give 
the country the same kind of a law 
it already has. But neither Congress 
nor state legislatures can enforce 
such a law. That must be done by 
the people themselves. The machin- 
ery for it has been provided, and 
with it the means to get at a recalci- 
trant prosecutor. Therefore it is up 
to the people to move. I venture to 
predict that they will be surprised at 
what they can accomplish if they 
take hold and try to apply the law.” 
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Somewhat Startling Opinions to the Contrary—Expert Engineering Views on the 
Conservation of Natural Resources. 


On the 18th of January Professor 
Willis L. Moore, chief of the weather 
bureau, sent a report to congress in 
which he flatly contradicted the 
Pinchot theory and the popular be- 
lief that forests are necessary to a 


full and even water supply. His 
most important conclusions are 
stated thus: 

Any marked climatic changes that 


have taken place are universal, not 
local, and evidence is strong that the 
cutting away of the forests has had 
nothing to do with creating or aug- 
menting droughts. 

Precipitation controls  forestration, 
but forestration has little or no effect 
on precipitation. 

Spring floods come oftener from the 
forest than from the open. 

The disastrous effects of soil erosion 
appear to have been exaggerated, and 
erosion is not always an unmixed evil. 

Floods are not of greater frequency 
than formerly, nor of longer duration. 


Professor Moore’s opinion is that 
of many other learned men. Mr. 
Edward P. North, an eminent en- 
gineer in New York city, in a paper 
written for the committee on na- 
tional affairs of the Republican club 
of that city, a copy of which has 
been obtained by The Protectionist, 
thus treated the subject some 
months ago: 

The ostensible reasons for the move- 


ment for the Conservation of Natural 
Resources is that: 

First. Large bodies of wooded land 
may be created at the head waters of 
streams to increase the rainfall and re- 
tard the run-off or stream flow in times 
of heavy rain. . 

For over thirty years a comparison of 
rain gauge records has increasingly 
shown that the rainfall is not so great 
over large areas of wooded land as on 


cleared land, though there are claims 
that small areas do increase the rainfall 
to some extent. 

It is also well known that in times of 
prolonged drought the ground is dry to 
a greater depth in forests than in either 
plowed lands or meadows and dry 
ground cannot, of course, afford much 
water to streams. 

The aim of the protagonists of this 
plan seems to prevent the prompt de- 
velopment of water powers and the in- 
dustries dependent on their employ- 
ment (each horse power of utilized 
power is understood to, generally, add 
one person to the population of the lo- 
cality where it is used). The success of 
their plans would confine manufacturing 
to its present limits and methods. 
Neither capital nor free labor will go 
into work or enterprises not promising 
a living wage or remunerative return, 
and the purpose to have the general 
Government exact all the rent that pro- 
duction can bear, combined with the 
plan of short leases will probably con- 
fine the extension of manufacturing to 
already well financed localities. 

In the meantime the water runs un- 
used to the sea. Coal, which it is 
wished to conserve, is used at a greater 
cost while the water power is wasted 
and our laboring population is being 
increasingly congested. 

It is further maintained that defores- 
tation has increased both the frequency 
and amplitude of floods and the dura- 
tion and intensity of low waters. Care- 
ful comparison of statistics does not 
prove this claim. 

At the Tenth International Congress 
on Navigation, Milan, 1905, “The Influ- 
ence of Deforestation, Etc., on the Per- 
formance of the Rivers” was one of the 
“Questions.” This was reported on by 
eight European engineers who left the 
question very much undecided in the 
minds of those educated to the popular 
beliefs. Last fall this subject was 
brought before the American Society of 
Civil Engineers by a paper: “Forests 
and Reservoirs in Their Relation to 
Stream Flow,” by Lieut.-Col. H. M. 
Chittenden, U. S. Engineer (a copy of 
which is in the library of the club). This 
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paper was discussed, pro and con, by 
twenty-three engineers, forresters and 
professors, leaving considerable latitude 
for the entertainment of previous oT 
subsequent beliefs on the subject. But 
on both occasions it was seen that eng!- 
neers directing works for improving 
rivers were nearly unanimous in their 
doubts of the advantages to accrue for 
either forests or reservoirs. 

While the recorded observations are 
so contradictory to popular beliefs, I 
hope the club will not impair its influ- 
ence by asserting of which it is not 
fully informed. The aid professed to be 
sought could be more cheaply and 
surely secured by encouraging individual 
initiative. The product, nearer consum- 
ers, would be worth more and the 
danger from a large dependent class 
would be obviated. 


It is always hard work to give up 
cherished ideals, but certainly the 
opinions of specialists—not political 
but engineering specialists—should 
be far more enlightening and trust- 
worthy than those of people who 
have not profoundly studied the 


subject. 
Whatever may be the personal or 
political result of investigations 


now started in congress, the people 
have become very tired of the as- 
sumption that new discoveries and 
reforms belong to any particular 
man or administration, and the for- 
est and water power policy upon 
which we are likely to settle down 
will be utility without wastefulness, 
and it is a problem which belongs 
more to the several states than to 
the general government. 


THE PAPER TARIFF. 
From the Bay City (Mich.) Tribune. 

If Mr. Ridder or anyone else imag- 
ines that the province of Quebec is go- 
ing to shut down its paper and pulp 
wood industry, cut off its nose to spite 
its face, and get out of business after 
March 31 next, he is possessed of less 
sense than he is generally credited with. 
Quebec is working a bluff. She needs 
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the business of marketing her products 
in a country of 90,000,000 people ten 
times more than we need the commod - 
ties—manufactured by scant 7,000,000 
people. The whole contention of Ridder 
and his associates is purely in the inter- 
est of absolute free trade. The paper 
tariff was revised “downward” about 
one-half, and these people are no more 
content than before. The talk of a 
trade war with Canada in view of the 
action taken by Ontario in 1898, and 
threatened by Quebec, is waste of wind, 
for the simple reason that the new tar- 
iff has furnished the American govern- 
ment with an argument that will inevi- 
tably appeal to our neighbors across the 
border, and in good time they will get 
together, and the matter will be ad- 
justed amicably. 


ENGLISH SILK TRADE. 





From the Macclesfield (Eng) Courie*. 

Our representative has invited an 
expression of Mr. Crew’s views with 
regard to the Tariff question as it con- 
cerns the English silk trade. 

“There is no doubt,” he said, “it would 
be a good thing for the English silk 
trade to have similar Protection to what 
we have in America. If the trade had 
some Protection here, there is no doubt 
it would improve things—it could not 
help but do—but without it the silk busi- 
ness is no good whatever. Take the 
case of goods manufactured in Ger- 
many. They showed me there only last 
year goods, being finished, which they 
said had to be in the London market 
next morning. 

“I do not expect that Protection 
would enable Macclesfield manufactur- 
ers to send goods to France, Germany, 
etc., any more than they do now, but if 
Macclesfield could make the greater 
portion of the goods that are being con- 
sumed in England alone it would make 
a wonderful difference. As far as I can 
see, they will never do any good unless 
they have Protection. I do not see how 
they can. They have been trying it now 
for a good while, but they don’t seem 
to improve, and I cannot for the life of 
me see why any manufacturers here 
should object to it.” 
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ECONOMIC DAYLIGHT. 


People have been so long accus- 
tomed to associate political economy 
with free trade that thousands have 
come to believe that free trade 1s 
scientific and that there is no science 
in protection. The more enlight- 
ened have been recovering from this 
error in recent years, but most col- 
lege bred young men in Great Brit- 
ain and America have accepted po- 
litical economy as an exact science, 
and until their eyes are opened by 
practical life they ‘cling to its errors 
as they cling to its truths. The old 
time adherents of the doctrine of the 
plenary inspiration of the Bible were 
never more dogmatic. 

This condition, into which other- 
wise well educated men have fallen, 
makes a re-examination of the now 
antiquated doctrines timely and in- 
teresting. This has been done in a 
book by Sir Guilford Molesworth of 
England,* and his method has been 
to let the teachers refute each other 
by quoting freely from their works, 
Hardly any two of them have agreca 
on the essentials of a philosophy, 

*“Eeonomic and Fiscal Facts and 
Fallacies”; Sir Guilford Molesworth, 
K. C. I. E.; Longmans, Green & Co., 
London, New York, Bombay and Cal- 
cutta, 1909; I2mo, 292 ppPp., 3S. 6d. in 
United Kingdom. 


and to say that such conflicting opin- 
ions constitute a science would be to 
call chaos order. In fact, such a re- 
examination, in the light of the ex- 
perience of nations, cannot’ but clear 
away a vast amount of rubbish and 
sound a clarion call to the colleges 
to search more diligently for eco- 
nomic truth. 

The author shows himself per- 
fectly familiar with the standard 
writers of all the schools of political 
economy and the way in which he 
makes ducks and drakes of them by 
quoting their criticisms of each other 
and their conflicting statements is 
amusing enough, though done in all 
seriousness, to relieve the dismal 
science from being dismal. In the 
preface he says that one object oi 
his book is “to expose the manner 
in which the followers of the Man- 
chester school of economics have 
misused and misapplied the valuable 
truths of political economy; to pro- 
test against the elevation of their 
fiscal tenets to a species of religion, 
the doctrines of which are not even 
to be questioned; and to dispute 
their extravagant claims to infalli- 
bility, indicated by such expressions 
as “free trade, the international law 
of the Almighty” (Cobden); “the 
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economic conditions under which we 
live and move and have our being” 
(Asquith); or “the eternal truths of 
the Economic Law,” (Birrell). The 
author modestly refrains from pos- 
ing as an economist but shows him- 
self a scholar and a statesman. His 
familiarity with economic conditions 
in different countries, and his induc- 
tive reasoning from broad ranges of 
fact make his book such a contrast 
from a priori theories and what Josh 
Billings called “things that ain’t so,” 
as to demonstrate the possibility of 
a work on political economy with all 
the mould brushed off. 

However, while his exposition of 
the professors makes racy reading, it 
is the least part of a very valuable 
work. The best part deals with na- 
tional conditions and with the eco- 
nomic conclusions which they inevi- 
tably suggest—such as two centuries 
of wheat prices, the prosperity of 
Ireland under protection and its de- 
population and poverty under free 
trade, the progress of Germany 
under the nationalization of List and 
the protective policy of Bismarck, 
the status of India and how free 
trade keeps a rich country poor, the 
success of protection in the United 
States, the contrasts between Cob- 
denite predictions and the results of 
the Cobden policy in England, the 
operation of the corn laws, which is 
shown to have been quite the re- 
verse from what the world has 
been taught, and the political hum- 
bug of the big and little loaf. 

A valuable characteristic of the 
book is its calm and judicial spirit 
and another is its brevity. The chap- 
ters are short and no topic is treated 
at wearisome length. Disputed 
points are stated candidly and facts 
are given which carry the reader to 
conclusions. In short, the author 
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does not dogmatize but contents 
himself with clearing the air. 

While the author is broad minded 
and fair towards all other countries, 
he is British to the backbone and is 
an Imperial Federationist. This 
naturally makes him an opponent of 
reciprocity between the United 
States and Canada. In respect to 
this he makes a revelation which will 
probably be disputed, but which is of 
such interest that we venture to copy 
1i—pages 218 to 221. 


Canada in Danger. 


In 1890 Canada escaped by “the skin 
of her teeth” a serious danger from a 
treasonable conspiracy which threatened 
her annexation to the United States, and 
consequently her independence. 

For several years previously Pro- 
fessor Goldwin Smith had attempted to 
undermine the loyal spirit of the Cana- 
dians. He had openly proclaimed him- 
self in favor of severing Canada from 
the rest of the British Empire, and had 
become President of an association, the 
object of which was to promote the an- 
nexation of Canada by the United 
States. Some of the Liberal journals, 
organs of their party in Canada, had ex- 
pressed the opinion that patriotism and 
loyalty to British rule was a thing of 
the past, and one journal went so far as 
to say that five or six million dollars, 
judiciously applied, would secure the 
return to Parliament of a majority 
pledged to the annexation of Canada by 
the United ‘States. 

Animated by such sentiments, a con- 
spiracy was formed by some members 
of the Liberal Government of Canada 
with some United States officials. <A 
pamphlet of the most treacherous char- 
acter was secretly prepared for use 
among a few of the leading United 
States politicians, and a conference of 
the conspirators was held with Mr. 
Blaine at Washington. Only thirteen 
copies of this pamphlet were printed, 
but fortunately Colonel Denison, get- 
ting wind of the intrigue, managed to 
secure a copy of this treasonable docu- 
ment, and exposed the plot to Sir John 
McDonald. The indignation of the 
Canadians was aroused, and when the 
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Liberal Party went to the country on 
the question they were defeated. 

The United States endeavored in 1898 
to induce Canada to abolish preferential 
rates in favor of the United Kingdom, 
and the Canadian Commissioners 
agreed, subject to a part of Alaska be-* 
ing given over to Canada. 

The great success that has attended 
the policy of Protection and Federation 
of Canada will, it is to be hoped, prove 
a safeguard against further attempts 
tending to annexation. Fortunately 
there exists in Canada a strong instinct 
of patriotism, and a realization of the 
need of safeguarding the home inter- 
ests. The treaty of reciprocity with the 
United States in 1854 tended to enlist all 
the interests of Canada’s trade and com- 
merce on the side of the United States, 
thus affecting the direction of railway 
developments from North to South, in- 
stead of from East to West, which 
should have been the proper direction 
for the development of Canada. The 
sentiment of loyalty to the Mother 
Country, however, was strong. Under 
no conditions could Canada be per- 
suaded to discriminate against British, 
in favor of foreign countries; and after 
the abrogation of the Treaty by the 
United States, the Federation of the 
Dominion was inaugurated on July 1, 
1867. The farmers of Canada have now 
realized the advantages they have 
gained in the home market by the de- 
velopment of home industries; and have 
found out by sad experience the truth 
of Adam Smith’s opinion that, “if the 
importation of foreign manufactures 
were permitted, several of the home 
manufacturers would probably suffer 
and some of them perhaps go to ruin 
altogether.” 

Although the conspirators were foiled, 
reciprocity with Canada is still much 
desired by the United States. Senator 
Lodge, speaking in 1903, remarked: 

“We open to Canada a market of 
80,000,000 people and she opens to us a 
market of 5,000,000 people. It will be 
of great value to Canada, greater than 
it can possibly be to us, to make that 
treaty. I should like to make it. I 
think it would be a benefit. I was in 
sympathy with the policy of President 
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McKinley with regard to it. I am in 
sympathy with it now.” 

In 1903 a Special Councillor, deputed 
by the United States to visit Canada, 
said: 

“T feel confident, from such informa- 
tion as I have received from high 
sources, that by a proper effort we can 
get a very material reduction on a large 
list of manufactures, and the abolition 
of the British Preferential tariff.” 

Sir John MacDonald, Premier of Can- 
ada, expressed his views regarding reci- 
procity as follows: 

“The fact is, the United States covet 
Canada. ... They offer us trade under 
two conditions—annexation, or inde- 
pendence of Great Britain. Not a man 
is in favor of annexation, and as for 
independence, how long would Canada 
stand?” 

In 1904 the author received from a 
very eminent Canadian official a letter, 
from which the following is an extract: 

“Chamberlain is absolutely right when 
he says the Empire must be united, or 
it will break up by disruption, or tol- 
erated) separation.’ ) i.) Wei) can ges 
along without Preferential tariff, but 
you cannot; and if you sneer at our 
offers, refuse to meet us, and decline to 
accept our desire to combine the Em- 
pire, the United States will offer us a 
reciprocity so fair, that in the face of 
your refusal to meet us in any way, our 
people will be tempted to accept—and 


“how could you blame the masses if they 


did accept? ... Then all hopes of com- 
bining the Empire will be gone, for we 
should be so involved in a business way 
with the States, that absorption would 
be inevitable. The intrigues in the 
States are beginning.” 

We doubt if the correspondence 
or negotiations between Goldwin 
Smith’s followers and Mr. Blaine 
were in the nature of an interna- 
tional conspiracy. Conspiracy is a 
strong word and usually implies 
criminal intent. It is to be admitted, 
however, that if Professor Smith un- 
dertook to betray his country into 
the control of the United States, he 
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might fairly be suspected by any 
Briton of disloyalty. But there is no 
evidence that Mr. Blaine ever 
sought annexation by any unfair 
means. Neither is it true that the 
ruling sentiment in the United 
States is in favor of reciprocity. The 
old treaty was terminated by the 
Republican party in 1866. At no 
time since then has the party ap- 
proved any suggestion of reciprocity 
except upon the basis of equality in 
exchange, embracing manufactures 
as well as natural products, to which 
no party in Canada has given assent. 
Senator Lodge’s willingness has 
gone no further than that, and he 
and all other leaders of the party in 
power have insisted that Canada, if 
she really desires reciprocity with 
the United States (as ‘she does not), 
must first abolish her preferential 
duties to the British empire. If reci- 
procity is not sought, our country 
has no fault to find with that prefer- 
ence. It is universally recognized 
here as a right of the British people, 
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and though it hinders our trade a 
little, we have a great and growing 
trade with Canada notwithstanding, 
and we are friendly enough to wish 
to see Canada and all Britain pros- 
per on their own policies. In both 
countries reciprocity talk is mere 
politics. 

Returning to the general scope of 
Sir Guilford’s book, it is to be noted 
as a very entertaining and instruc- 
tive exposition of the new political 
economy that has been taking pos- 
session of the educated British mind 
in recent years. It explains the 
Unionist gains in the recent cam- 
paign and was undoubtedly an influ- 
ence behind them. The late Profes- 
sor Brown of Harvard said that the 
time has come when every nation 
needs a political economy of its own, 
and Sir Guilford has shown that this 
political economy should no longer 
be archaic and cloistered, but abreast 
with modern development and in full 
recognition of what other nations 
are doing. 
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A Long List of Causes Advanced to Explain the Phenomenon. 


Frrom the San Franctsco Chronicle. 


The House of Representatives, 
through its Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, is about to make an exam- 
ination into the reasons assigned for 
the increased “cost of living.” These 
are numerous, as all students of the 
subject are aware, many of them 
overlapping and contradicting each 
other in a fashion suggestive of a 
confusion of cause and effect. Here 
is a list which embraces the principal 
reasons advanced for the ascending 
scale of prices. It will be noted that 


many are merely variants of the 
same idea, but the Ways and Means 
Committee will have some difficulty 
in convincing those who advanced 
them that they do not present differ- 
ent phases of the subject under dis- 
cussion. The ability to perceive that 
a single cause may explain the vari- 
ous and sometimes apparently con- 
flicting phenomena is not common, 
and the Congressmen called upon to 
deal with the subject may perhaps 
find it difficult to distinguish between 
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cause and effect unless they take the 


trouble to recur to the experiences ~ 


of the world in the years be- 
tween 1873 and 1894, when the 
tendency of prices to fall was 
astvinarked.: as it has, been.) in 
the opposite direction since 1896. 
With this brief introduction the fol- 
lowing are presented as a tolerably 
comprehensive list of the reasons re- 
cently advanced by those who have 
paid attention to the phenomenon of 
ascending prices. They are num- 
bered for convenience in future dis- 
cussion, and not especially in the 
order of their importance: 

1. The enormously increased out- 
put of gold. 

2. The increase of the circulating 
medium, coin, paper money, etc., to 
near the saturation point. 

3. The extension of the credit 
system, which has called into exist- 
ence immense quantities of what is 
called “abstract wealth,” which is as 
potential for earning purposes as 
wealth extracted from the soil or 
otherwise produced, and_ returns 
upon which must be paid out of ac- 
tual or real wealth. 

4. The growth of extravagant 
habits in every walk of life which has 
caused demand to outstrip produc- 
tion. 

5. The tipping habit, which is 
growing rapidly in the United States 
owing to its lack of systematization, 
has become an extra tax on those 
who distribute gratuities either 
through imitativeness or from incli- 
nation. In Europe tips are nicely 
graduated and are part of the wages 
of those on whom they are con- 
ferred, but in this country they are a 
matter of caprice and in many in- 
stances supplement wages which 
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would be regarded as liberal without 
the addition. 

6. Great prosperity, as exhibited 
by the growing wealth of the Na- 
tion, which has increased about 63 
per cent. during the past fourteen 
years. The possession of wealth 
makes buyers eager when demand 
presses on insufficient supply, and 
their competition tends to make 
prices mount upward. 

7. The importation of costly 
luxuries and their consumption by 
people who should be content with 
domestic products. 

8. The wastefulness and the inca- 
pacity produced by the drink habit, 
which is charged with burdening -the 
community with the maintenance of 
its victims and greatly enlarging the 
criminal class, thus increasing the 
burdens of the taxpayer, who has to 
provide the means for protection 
and the support of those rendered 
incapable of taking care of them- 
selves through the liquor habit. 

Q)\\) Phe destruction oh paper 
money by fire or otherwise. This 
causes an apparent gain to the Goy- 
ernment, but is really an added 
though disguised tax and operates in 
the same manner that all taxes do, 
to increase prices. 

IO. Misdirected expenditures 
for education. It is claimed that 
much money publicly expended for 
general education is wasted, because 
the recipients fail to make use of it, 
and that the enormous taxes neces- 
sary to support school systems play 
their part in raising prices. 

11. Restrictions of the conserva- 
tion policy. It is asserted that the 
effect has been to enhance the value 
of the timber, coal, iron and other 
minerals in private ownership, and 
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that the private owners have been 
stimulated to exact higher prices for 
their products because of the great 
stress laid upon the effects of im- 
pending future scarcity. 

12. The maintenance of great 
armies and navies, which draw vast 
numbers of men from the ranks of 
effective producers and make heavy 
taxation necessary for their subsist- 
ence and to procure instruments of 
destruction for their use. 

13. The tariff, which is charged 
with increasing the price of articles 
imported and paying duty and that 
of similar articles domestically pro- 
duced. 

14. Enormous increase of the 
number of public servants whose 
work is purely administrative. This 
phenomenon is visible in cities, 
states and the Nation. The army of 
civil service employes of this char- 
acter is constantly expanding. Their 
employment involves increased tax- 
ation, and their presence in the list 
of non-producing consumers helps 
to increase the effective demand for 
products and thus contributes to the 
rise in prices. 

15. The enormous increase of 
municipal expenditure for purely es- 
thetic objects and for purposes not 
strictly utilitarian. 

16. Competition of service by the 
middleman, who, in his efforts to in- 
crease the attractiveness of what he 
offers for sale, has largely increased 
the cost of what he sells to the con- 
sumer. 

17. Indolence of housekeepers, 
who demand that the storekeeper 
shall perform services which greatly 
increase the cost of conducting his 
business. 

18. Enormous increase of rental 


values, due to the effort of middle- 
men to secure the best locations in 
cities, with the necessary result that 
the consumer is called upon to pay 
heavy tribute to the landowner, 
through the storekeeper, in the 
shape of higher prices for what he 
buys. 

19. Multiplication of unnecessary 
middlemen. There were 1,543,444 
persons and corporations in business 
in the United States at the end of 
I909, an increase of 55,631, or 3.7 
per cent. in a single year. This is the 
greatest increase noted since 1881, 
and is more than double the increase 
of population in the year indicated. 

20. The laws regulating sale of 
food products, such as oleomarga- 
rine and cotton-seed oil, which pre- 
vent the latter from becoming effec- 
tive competitors of articles that have 
already established themselves in 
popular favor. The price of the rec- 
ognized articles is increased by 
increasing a prejudice against the in- 
novations, thus preventing their be- 
coming competitors. The laws 
against food adulterations also oper- 
ate to increase prices by prohibiting 
that kind of competition which takes 
the form of imposing an inferior 
article on the buyer under the guise 
of something superior. 

21. Lavish expenditure for build- 
ings in which business is conducted. 
The enormous sums expended for 
handsome structures and for in- 
ternal decoration of stores all con- 
tribute to the increase of prices. A 
department store with fixtures cost- 
ing a quarter of a million dollars ex- 
pects a return on its investment and 
obtains the same by charging higher 
prices for goods sold. The magnifi- 
cent stations constructed by the rail- 
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roads are made good in part by in- 


creased freight rates. 

22. The operation of trusts or 
combinations of capital which exer- 
cise control over production and dis- 
tribution to the end that dividends 
may be paid on inflated capital. 

23. Tacit combinations of middle- 
men to sell staple articles at a fixed 
price, thus destroying competition. 

24. Failures in business due to 
the credit system. The annual 
losses from that cause amount to 
many millions. The failure of the 
unfortunates to meet their obliga- 
tions compels the distribution of the 
loss among those who do pay, and 
the means adopted to achieve this 
result is to increase prices. 

25. speculation which takes the 
form of selling futures on exchanges. 

26. Withdrawal of earnings from 
the country by foreign investors, 
whose demands must be met by pay- 
ing gold or by parting with products, 
the effect being to increase the price 
to the domestic consumer by dimin- 
ishing the domestic supply. 

27. Wasteful transportation meth- 
ods, the necessary result of unregu- 
lated competition. This form of 
waste operates in many ways to un- 
necessarily increase the cost of prod- 
ucts and make them dearer to the 
consumer. 

28. The tendency of trade to in- 
crease the number of consumers 
more rapidly than producers can re- 
spond to their demand. It is esti- 
mated that during recent years at 
least 50,000,000 Africans have 
learned to wear cotton clothes who 
formerly were guiltless of wearing 
any clothing. This addition to the 
consuming element is held respon- 
sible for a part of the increased price 
of cotton. 
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29. Trades unionism, which is 
held responsible for diminishing 
productivity by shortening the 


hours of labor, and increasing the 
cost of production by excluding all 
workers not belonging to the organi- 
zation and by constantly moving for 
a higher scale of wages and concur- 
rently adopting methods which re- 
sult in decreased working efficiency. 

30. Modern cold storage practice, 
which permits the withdrawal of 
products from market when they are 
plentiful, thus depriving the con- 
sumer of the opportunity to pur- 
chase cheaply in periods when they 
are abundant and enabling those 
who resort to storage to perma- 
nently maintain a high range of 
prices. 

31. Failure of the farmer to get 
proper returns from the land causes 
a relative diminution of production, 
which, owing to the rapid growth of 
population by natural accretion and 
immigration creates a demand out 
of proportion to the supply and a 
consequent increase of prices. 

32. Desertion of the land by the 
tural population flocking to the 
cities, thus destroying the equilib- 
rium of supply and demand by caus- 
ing the latter to exceed the former, 
with the economic result of high 
prices. 





A trade paper remarks that “com- 
modity prices show a stubborn strength” 
and all its readers rejoice because they 
understand the significance of the as- 
sertion. Meanwhile, however, there is 
an eternal clatter about high prices in 
other quarters in which there is a com- 
plete failure to recognize that low prices 
spell disaster in this country. The 
United States is never prosperous when 
the producer is compelled to make sac- 
rifices——San Francisco Chronicle. 
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TARIFRF INFLUENCE ON SHEEP RAISIi 


The Present Wool Tariff a Necessity for the Ultimate Consumer—The Question Discussed 
from the Point of View of Those Who Require a Plentiful Supply of 
Meat Food and Cheaper Wool for Clothing. 


By Theodore Justice, of Justice, Bateman & Co., Philadelphia. 


The Philadelphia wool trade has 
always been keenly interested in the 
rise and fall of the domestic wool 
clip, resulting from five _ tariff 
changes in wool duties. 

Based on knowledge gained by 
experience, they indorse Speaker 
Cannon’s remarks at the opening of 
the Sixtieth Congress, when he said: 

“Tinkering with the tariff is an 
abomination, because’ I believe it 
must inevitably disturb business con- 
ditions all over the country, and that 
it is better to suffer some disadvan- 
tages from certain schedules that 
nay now be too high or too low 
rather than bring on the general dis- 
turbance which I believe would ac- 


company wholesale tariff legisla- 
tion!” 
The President in his Winona 


speech in substance stated that, not- 
withstanding its faults (which he 
then pointed out), the Payne Tariff 
bill was the “best tariff law ever en- 
acted by a Republican Congress for 
the benefit of all the people, and I 
hope during the remainder of my 
term there will be no more tariff re- 
vision.” These words removed all 
apprehension in the wool trade of 
further agitation of this disturbing 
question, and they have confidently 
gone on expanding their business 
under this assurance. 
Recent Disappointing Utterances on 
Tariff. 
They are, therefore, much disap- 
pointed by a recent speech of Secre- 


tary MacVeagh, one of President 
Taft’s Cabinet officers, in which, be- 
fore the Massachusetts Bankers’ As- 
sociation, he declared that the Re- 
publican party “is now headed for 
tariff revision downward.” And he 
called attention to “the failure of 
the Payne bill to deal with the wool 
schedule,’ which indicated that in 
the next tariff revision this schedule 
should be the first to receive atten- 
tion. 

In addition to this, Representative 
McCall, an influential member of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, in 
an article in the October Atlantic 
Monthly, declared that wool duties 
are at least IO per cent. too high. 
This has convinced the wool trade 
that unless a halt is promptly called 
the wool question will continue to be 
a political football, with the menace 
of a national calamity in the event of 
a reduction in the wool duties. This 
must be admitted by every impartial 
mind after a careful examination of 
the following facts. 


Consequences of Five Tariff Revisions. 


Since the breaking out of the Re- 
bellion we have had five episodes of 
tariff revision, the results of which 
upon our flocks are an unerring 
guide as to what will again befall the 
American wool-growing industry if 
the present tariff act is lowered. 

Experience with actual trial has 
shown that whenever the duty has 
been as little as one cent per pound 


below the present rate, the number 
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of sheep in the United States has al- 
ways decreased, and continued to de- 
crease until the duties were raised 
above ten cents per pound. 

This, too, was when the labor cost 
of growing wool was much lower 
than it is today. Inasmuch as wool 
production the world over is dimin- 
ishing, because the sheep are being 
eaten faster than they are being pro- 
duced, wool tariff peoduction ulti- 
mately means to the consumer much 
dearer meat food, as well as dearer 
wool for clothing. 

Ten Cents Duty Inadequate. 

To show that ten cents per pound 
is inadequate protection on wool of 
the first class, which is the quality 
mainly now grown in the United 
States, the reader will be asked to 
carefully examine the following 
table, which in a condensed form 
plainly shows the increase and de- 
crease in the number of American 
sheep, resulting from practical trials 
covering the periods of years, of the 
five different wool tariffs beginning 
with the so-called War Tariff of 
1867: 

If the wool clip of the United 
States had continued to increase at 
the rate at which it was increasing 
during the last four years of the tar- 
iff law of 1867, when the duties were 
12 1/2 cents per pound, by the year 
1895 the United States would have 
produced a quantity of wool suff- 
cient for its entire requirements. 

But then, as now, there was a cry 
for tariff revision downward. It was 
declared that the many consumers 
were being taxed for the benefit of a 
few wool growers, and that the lat- 
ter were growing too rich and could 
easily stand a shave of 2 1/2 cents a 
pound without injury. 

As a result wool duties were re- 
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duced to 10 cents per pound in 
1883. Under this duty the labor cost 
of producing wool was from 25 to 30 
per cent. lower than it is today, but 
even with this advantage the ten 
cents per pound duty failed to main- 
tain the number of sheep, and before 
the law was repealed there had been 
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a decrease of 16 per cent. in the 
number. If that law had not been 
repealed at the same rate of de- 
crease the United States would be 
practically without sheep by 1950. 


Sheep Began to Increase. 


The great mistake of reducing the 
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wool duties was then discovered, and 
General Harrison was elected on the 
issue of adequate protection for 
wool, and with this in view the Mc- 
Kinley Act was enacted, with a duty 
of 11 cents per pound. The number 
of sheep began to increase imme- 
diately and continued to increase un- 
til the McKinley Act was repealed 
by the free wool Wilson Act of 1894. 

Even during the short life of the 
McKinley Act, with adequate wool 
protection, the number of sheep in- 
creased 10 per cent., and if it had not 
been disturbed, at the rate of in- 
crease then in progress, by 1915 this 
nation would be producing 650,000,- 
ooo pounds of wool annually, which 
is more than it has ever consumed 
in a single year. 

Then came the cry for free raw 
material again, and on this issue 
Grover Cleveland, with a Demo- 
cratic Congress, was elected and 
the duties on wool were removed. 

During less than four years of this 
terribly destructive free wool experi- 
ment the number of sheep decreased 
21 per cent., and if this rapid de- 
crease had not been arrested by the 
Dingley Act at the same rate of de- 
crease the United States would have 
been practically without sheep. 

The Dingley Act in 1897 restored 
the McKinley duty of 11 cents per 
pound, and during the 12 years of its 
existence, as will be seen by the pub- 
lished estimates of the Department 
of Agriculture, the number of sheep 
increased 46 per cent. 

From the above it will be seen 
piainly that 11 cents per pound is the 
danger line below which the duty on 
‘wool of the first class cannot be 
safely lowered, and it is now a mat- 
ter for American consumers to de- 
cide whether they will willingly de- 
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crease the mutton and the wool sup- 
ply, with the inevitable result of their 
higher cost. The wool production of 
the world is on the retrograde, as 
will be shown by the following table, 
the slight gain in the Southern Hem- 
isphere being less than the larger 
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Very few persons realize how few 
sheep there are and how little wool 
there is in the world in proportion 
to the population. If the world’s to- 
tal supply of 577,000,000 sheep were 
all eaten there would be only three- 
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eighths of sheep for each person, 
and if its annual wool production, 2,- 
600,000,000 pounds, was evenly dis- 
tributed, the allotment would be 
only 1 7/10 pounds for each person. 

As the people of the United States 
consume annually over six pounds 
of wool per capita, the importance of 
mnaintaining the domestic supply is 
apparent. 

The proportion of domestic wool 
produced, when reduced to scoured, 
is 46 1/4 per cent. of the total sup- 
ply, and the proportion of imported 
wool is 53 3/4 per cent. This will 
be apparent by an examination of 
the following table: 

Table Showing the Percentage of Yield of 
Scoured Wool Ready for the Cards in 
Domestic and Imported Wool. 
FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1909. 





Pounds Shrink- pitas fone 
age, coured, tiono 
Imported.* Grease z ; total 
Wool. percent. Yield, supply. 
1st class... .142,581,000 42 S2697, 000) secs. 
2d class.... 21,952,000 30 15,866,000 sds: 
8d. class....101,876,000. 34 Css 258,000) tied acre'. 
Total..... 266,409,000 ...... 165,301,000 533% % 
Domestic 
Clip, 1909, 
including 
pulleds 22... 328,110,749 60 142,223,785 4634 4% 


*Fiscal year ending June 30, 1909. 


How much sheep have decreased 
throughout the world and the pop- 
ulation increased will be evident by 
an examination of the following 
table: 


Table of Comparison Between the World's 
Wool Decrease and Population In- 
crease Since 1894. 


World’s Decrease. World’s Increase, 
Year. Wool per Pop- per 
Clip. cent, ulation. cent, 
1894 2,692,986,773 oe ne 1,497,000,000 ...... 
1906* 2,605,418,000 314 % = 1,542,000,000 3 4 
*See Year Book, Department of Agriculture, 
908. 


The population of the United 
States has increased 29 per cent. 
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since 1894, when the world’s wool 
supply had reached the maximum, 
while wool production has increased 
only I per cent. during that time. 
Recovery from the damage inflicted 
upon the wool-growing industry by 
the free wool experiment of the Wil- 
son Tariff Act has only just taken 
place, and in order to realize how 
wide apart wool production and pop- 
ulation will be, with any further mis- 
chievous experiments with tariff re- 
duction, one has only to examine the 
following table: 


Table of Comparison Between United States 
Wool and Population Increase 


Since 1894. 
United Increase, United Increase, 
Year, States per States per 
Wool clip. cent. Population. cent, 
1894  325,200,000lbs. .... 67,600,000 sida 
1909 828,110,749 ** 1 87,200,000 29 


As like causes produce like effects, 
it must be evident to tariff reduc- 
tionists that certain destruction to 
an important industry will follow 
further reduction in the wool tariff, 
and increased cost of meat, food and 
clothing to the consumer will go 
with it if the advice of Secretary 
MacVeagh and Representative Mc- 
call is blindly followed. 

Every impartial mind must admit 
that with the above facts before 
Congress it recognized the danger, 
and in refusing to lower the present 
wool duties in the Payne Act, acted 
for the benefit of the ultimate con- 
sumer. 

As has been shown in Table B, 
giving the world’s wool production, 
in 1894 and 1906, compared, the con- 
tinent of North America produces 7 
per cent. less wool than it did in 
1894. This is because of the de- 
struction of sheep in the United 
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States during the free wool experi- 
ment of President Cleveland’s last 
term. 

Under the Dingley Act there has 
been an increase of 46 per cent. in 
the number of sheep and lambs, al- 
though the wool production of the 
continent of North America is still 7 
per cent. below where it was in 1894 
before the free wool experiment was 
tried. Europe’s wool production 
now is 10 1/2 per cent. below 1894. 
Asia, with the cheapest labor in the 
whole world, is now more than 18 
per cent. below. 


World Too Prodigal with Mutton. 


It is most unfortunate for the 
preservation of the world’s wool 
supply that the world is entirely too 
prodigal in its use of mutton. Table 
B showing the world’s wool produc- 
tion in 1894 and 1906 compared 
shows the result of eating sheep 
faster than they are being produced. 

In Great Britain and Ireland, with 
a mild winter climate, owing to the 
influence of the Gulf stream and 
abundant winter pasture, there are 
6 per cent. less. sheep than there 
were in 1894; Italy now has 25 per 
cent. less than then; Austria-Hun- 
gary, 27 per cent. less; France, 
27 1/2 per cent. less; Spain, the 
home of the merino sheep, has 49 
per cent. less; Turkey in Europe, 
where the labor cost of growing 
wool is perhaps the lowest in Eu- 
rope, has 54 per cent. less than in 
1894, and Germany, 54 per cent. less 
than then. 

These nations are all without a 
tariff protection for their wool and 
sheep, and wool production there is 
taking the same course that it took 
in the United States under the free 
wool Wilson tariff act. If these Eu- 


ropean countries, with their cheap 
labor, cannot compete with the ad- 
vantages of perennial pasture pos- 
sessed by the thinly populated and 
pastoral countries of Australasia, 
South America and South: Africa, 
which are the only wool-producing 
continents that do not today have 
less wool than they had in 1894, it 
takes very little intelligence to un- 
derstand what will occur in the 
United States if the assault now 
threatened to the wool industry is 
allowed to make further headway. 


Flocks Restored but Slowly. 


When sheep disappear and prices 
for mutton and wool soar out of the 
reach of the consumer, it will be im- 
possible to rapidly restore the flocks. 
This process is always limited by na- 
ture, and is further halted by the in- 
creasing mutton-eating habit. 

When cotton becomes scarce and 
the price high the quantity can be 
increased by increasing the acreage, 
and when the price of steel rails, for 
instance, makes it desirable to in- 
crease the output, the only limit to 
production is the inexhaustible sup- 
ply of ore in the mines. It is not so 
with sheep. 


Wool as a Munition of War. 


The importance of maintaining a 
domestic wool supply as a munition 
of war, separate and apart from any 
other reason, is so great that if no 
other way were found the nation 
could afford to encourage the pro- 
duction of wool by a bounty paid 
out of the National Treasury. For- 
tunately, after more than fifty years 
of trial with various forms of tariff, 
we now know just how much pro- 
duction can be stimulated by a pro- 
tective tariff, and we now know just 


— 
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how much duty on imported wool is 
necessary to cause an increase in 
our flocks. A bounty, however, 
would take money out of the public 
treasury, while a protective tariff re- 
verses this process and brings it in. 

At a time when public expenses, 
authorized by a billion-dollar Con- 
gress, are increasing enormously 
every year, the question of income 
is of vast importance, but still more 
so is the personal comfort of the “ul- 
timate consumer,’ which, through 
the wool tariff, is involved in the 
nourishment and clothing of our 
bodies. Revenue may readily be ob- 
tained from other sources of taxa- 
tion, but there are no other methods 
of obtaining an increase in the num- 
ber of sheep. 

During the life of the Dingley Act 
the Government received in revenue 
over $300,000,000 in duties collected 
upon imported wool and manufac- 
tures of wool, and while this source 
of needed revenue was in active 
operation there was at work a sys- 
tem of adequate protection to the 
wool-growing industry. The evi- 
dence of this is the increase in the 
number of sheep and lambs since the 
enactment of this act in 1897, the 
duties of which wisely have been 
continued by the present Congress 
in the Payne Act. 

Protectionists have always claimed 
that the continuation of duties which 
are adequately protective, stimulates 
production and prices fall through 
increasing competition. This result 
is shown by the cheapening effect 
upon clothing of the increase in the 
flocks. To the “ultimate consumer” 
during the last two years of the 
Dingley Act the cost of clothing, 
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with the high duty upon wool, was 
no greater than during the last two 
years of the Wilson Act, under 
which there was no duty at all upon 
wool, 


Protection Has Kept Prices Down. 


This has led to the cheapening of 
clothing, as has been explained, so 
that the duty on wool has never cost 
the American consumer a dollar, for 
the duties on wool and manufactures 
thereof, by encouraging the sheep 
industry, and stimulating the produc- 
tion of mutton and wool, as well as 
that of manufacturing clothing, have 
kept down the price of flesh food 
and clothing, and have saved the 
American people more money than 
all the wool duties they have ever 
paid. 

In the recent revision of the 
tariff no changes were made in 
the duties upon wool. There were 
were a few slight reductions, how- 
ever, in the duties on manufac- 
tures of wool, the most important of 
which were on what are called tops, 
which is wool that has been scoured, 
carded and combed. The reduction 
upon so much of this article as en- 
ters into the manufacture of a heavy 
worsted suit is less than 75 cents. If 
imported under the Dingley Act, 
this material would have cost $5.12, 
but under the reduced duties of the 
Payne Act the outside cost is only 
$4.38 on four pounds of imported 
tops, which is all the wool used in 
its manufacture, and any increase in 
the cost of a winter suit over and 
above this figure represents labor 
and profit. 

This was the justification for the 
re-enactment of the Dingley duties, 
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without change, in the present tariff 
act. | 
Need Present Tariff Duties. 


Everyone not blinded by preju- 
dice, after a careful examination of 
the results obtained by the practice 
oI our various tariff acts during the 
past fifty years, must admit that the 
number of sheep cannot possibly be 
increased without duties as high or 
higher than they are at present, and 
hereafter, as heretofore, any reduc- 
tion in the duties upon wool or upon 
manufactures of wool, will cause a 
decrease in the number of sheep in 
the United States. With smaller 
flocks there must likewise be less 
wool for clothing and less food, with 
an increase to the consumer in the 
cost of both. 

Chronic political tariff agitators 
like those mentioned above as a po- 
litical expedient will seize upon any 
pretext for attacking the wool sched- 
ule, but the business community 
prays for relief from any further tar- 
iff agitation, and any politician who 
seeks office through further tariff 
disturbance will encounter the just 
condemnation of business men. 


Political economy has no _ remedial 
prescription for the real evil of advanc- 
ing prices in their effect upon wages 
and salaries. The only thoroughgoing 
remedy would be the establishment of 
an international currency system, which 
would maintain the gold standard at a 
reasonably stable level, by international 
control of the gold supply and regula- 
tion of the market value of that ma- 
terial. The application of this remedy, 
however, is so extremely remote as to 
hold out no hope of escape from the in- 
tolerable affliction of advancing prices 
during the present century.—‘Social , 
Settler,” in Boston Transcript. 
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A NEW CAMPAIGN FOR PRO- 
TECTION. ? 





From the Iron and Steel Bulletin. 


We have received the following 
letter from a large iron and steel 
manufacturing company. © 

We desire to express our approval 
of your editorial ‘in the issue of the 
Bulletin for January I, commenting 
on Secretary MacVeagh’s ‘Boston 
speech. It seems to us that the 
difficulty with protectionists during 
the last few years has been that we 
have allowed the opposition to push 
their views on the public while the 
protectionists have been relying on 
their past record. We thing that the 
policy for the protectionists is here- 
after to educate the public in the 
principles of protection. If this is 
done there need be no fear as to the 
result, but if we ‘lie back on our 
oars’ and allow the free traders and 
low tariff men to do all the dis- 
cussing we may expect to suffer de- 
feato. 

In years gone by the American 
Iron and Steel Association was the 
most active of all the trade organi- 
zations in the publication and dis- 
semination of protective tariff litera- 
ture, and its efforts in this direction 
were only relaxed after the passage 
of the Dingley tariff of 1897. When 
President McKinley delivered his 
Buffalo address in the fall of 1901 
we saw at once that it would give 
great encouragement to the free 
trade enemy, as it did, and we did 
what we could in the Bulletin and 
otherwise to counteract the heresies 
contained in that address. McKin- 
ley really recommended a revision of 
the Dingley tariff. With Roosevelt 
as its leader the sentiment for tariff 
revision grew; free traders in the 
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Republican party who had been pos- 
ing as protectionists were encour- 
aged to display their true colors; 
and in 1906 Mr. Taft openly pro- 
claimed himself a tariff revisionist. 
Until his nomination for the Presi- 
dency two years later we hoped that 
the undoubtedly supreme protection- 
ist sentiment in the Republican 
party would assert itself and afhirm 
its loyalty to the Dingley tariff, so 
that it could remain untouched by 
unfriendly hands for at least another 
four years, but instead the voters in 
the Republican party were given a 
candidate who openly preached tar- 
iff revision downward. The Dingley 
tariff was revised in that direction 
last year and Mr. Taft has expressed 
his regret that duties were not re- 
duced as much as he wanted them to 
be. He is now making preparations 
for another tariff revision. 

Now here we are! The problem 
before all protectionists is clearly 
stated by our correspondent. A 
new campaign of education in behalf 
of the protective policy is absolutely 
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necessary if that policy is to be 
saved from a worse defeat in the 
Presidential election of 1912 than it 
sustained in the election of 1908. We 
are hopeful that this campaign will 
be speedily inaugurated. The Amer- 
ican Iron and Steel Association will 
actively continue its hostility to all 
free trade tendencies in either party. 
Other protective tariff agencies 
should be helped to spread broad- 
cast over the country, as is now 
done in England, arguments and 
facts in support of the only policy 
that has made any country indus- 
trially independent. While this is 
being done the manufacturers them- 
selves, like our correspendent, and 
all others who believe in protection 
should help in every proper way to 
strengthen this sentiment, each in 
their respective communities. A 
new Congress is to be chosen this 
year. Only candidates should be 
supported who will pledge them- 
selves to resist all efforts to further 
reduce protective duties. 


INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL PROTECTION, 


(By Our London 


London, Feb. I, IgIo. 

Long before these lines appear 
the parliamentary elections in the 
United Kingdom will have been con- 
cluded; and the result will in all 
probability be singularly inconclu- 
sive. They will settle nothing. 
Parties will be too evenly balanced 
to permit of a strong policy being 
carried out by the Liberals. But one 
thing is clear, and it is this—that the 
North is for free trade and the Mid- 
land and Southern parts of England 


Correspondent.) 


are for tariff reform or protection 
A feature of this election has been 
the “dumping shops,” where ex- 
amples of foreign imports of the 
kinds made in each locality have 
been shown, and the unemployed 
have gathered round these tangible 
object lessons in huge crowds. For 
instance, eight years ago the Union 
of the Flint Glass Workers num- 
bered over 2,200 operatives. Today 
their total is under 1,000, and of 
these 40 per cent. are out of work, 
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and many have not had a month’s 
work during the past year. The 
glass trade has not gone down be- 
cause of shortage of demand for 
glass. It has not sunk because of 
lack of skill of the workers. On the 
contrary, former British workmen 
have been the chief agents in build- 
ing up the prosperous glass indus- 
tries of Australia and America. The 
cause of the decline today is that 
there is no assured home market for 
our manufacturers to count upon. As 
things are going now, the home 
glass trade bids fair to disappear 
within 20 years. 

Much the same might be written 
of the leather industry. Not many 
years ago tanning was an important 
industry in the Midlands. Today 75 
per cent. of our leather is imported 
and go per cent. of the chrome and 
glace kid used for uppers comes from 
Germany and the United States. It 
is pretty clear that the man who pro- 
duces a thousand dozen a week can- 
not, other things being equal, manu- 
facture so cheaply as one who makes 
a thousand dozen daily. The Ger- 
mans and Americans, able to pro- 
duce more largely, dumped their 
surplus here until they had weak- 
ened our trade. And then, too, the 
Birmingham gun trade has dwindled 
amazingly. Belgian barrels are sent 
to be tested in Birmingham and to 
receive the stamp there, and then 
are called British goods. These are 
just a few of the facts that have been 
factors in deciding this election and 
which have sunk deep into the minds 
of the British working classes. If 
these people could feel sure that the 
cost of living would not be raised 
under protection, that policy would 
sweep the country. That has been 
the main obstacle. We already have 
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internal protection for labor, by 
means of the trades unions; external 
protection by means of tariffs must 
inevitably follow in due course. For 
instance, artisans by combinations 
called unions have been able to get 
their wages raised and hours of 
labor shortened. But they have not 
been able to secure continuous work 
for their members; and have had to 
recur to working short time. The 
too chiefs unions, which in 1900 
paid a quarter of a million pounds 
for unemployed benefit, paid last 
year a sum approaching towards one 
million pounds sterling. Clearly 
there is not enough work to go 
round. Now these unions have 
fixed rates of wages and scales of 
hours; they refuse to work for em- 
ployers who do not conform to their 
union rules; they also insist upon 
the government and municipal 
bodies paying union rates of wages 
in all contracts; they further object 
to anyone working in a trade who is 
not paid union rates. The number 
of apprentices is limited wherever 
possible; and indiscriminate over- 
time is objected to. If this is not in- 
ternal protection to safeguard the 
price of home labor, what is it? 
Now if foreign workmen’ were 
brought into England to work be- 
side a trades unionist for lower 
wages than is allowed a strike would 
ensue. In fact anything that would 
depress the price of labor or lower 
wages is carefully safeguarded by 
these unions. If the workmen of 
Japan, Italy and other countries, in- 
stead of being brought here, make 
in their own countries under what 
we call unfair conditions goods sim- 
ilar to those we make, the result 
cannot be different to the British ar- 
tisan. And if merchants and store- 
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keepers sell these foreign made 
goods freely in England, does not 


each article sold displace one that . 


would otherwise be made here? 
Also, when the total reaches to 
some £100 millions, are we not just 
that sum short in English labor? 
It is said that for all the goods cap- 
able of being made here yet brought 
from abroad we pay with other 
goods giving our artisans wages in 
the production thereof. If that were 
wholly true the foreigner and the 
British artisan would divide the em- 
ployment and the wages. But if all 
the goods that can be produced here 
were so produced we should get the 
whole of the employment and wages. 
How is it that British trades union- 
ism is so wide awake to the evils of 
internal unfair competition, and so 
dead asleep as to the far greater 
evils of external unfair competition? 

It is said that trade is barter, but 
if this were so then we should ex- 
port goods to the United States to 
the same amotint as we import 
goods from it; whereas we actually 
export only one-third. On the other 
hand, we export to China three 
{imes as much as we import. Trade, 
therefore, is not barter, and the 
whole fabric of economic sophistry 
based on the allegation that it is 
falls to the ground. 

F. C. CHAPPELL. 


We have had the highest priced and 
lowest priced paper under the old Ding- 
ley law, the variations being based on 
conditions of drouth and scarcity of 
materials and also on manipulation by 
selling agencies, which were some time 
ago broken up by the Government. But 
the Tariff has at no time been a serious 
factor in the price of paper.—Cedar 
Rapids Republican. 
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COLD STORAGE. 





It was stated not long ago that 
there was held in cold storage in this 
country 14,000,000 cattle, 6,000,000 
calves, 25,000,000 sheep and lambs, 
50,000,000 hogs, 1,800,000,000 eggs, 
and 130,000,000 pounds of poultry, 
all of which are held indefinitely for 
the purpose of obtaining higher 
prices from the consuming public. 

Another recent statement gives 
the values of foods annually put in 
cold storage in this country, as fol- 
lows: Meats, $1,500,000,000; dairy 
products, $100,000,000; fruits, $50,- 
000,000; fish, $35,000,000; poultry, 
eggs and miscellaneous products, 
$500,000,000. 

There is no question that cold 
storage has become a necessity in 
extending in variety and quantity 
the available food supply through all 
seasons of the year; but like many 
other good things it may be easily 
perverted by unscrupulous persons, 
and affords an opportunity for mo- 
nopoly and extortion. 

In defence of the cold storage sys- 
tem, it is urged that during the 
months from April to August large 
quantities of butter and eggs are 
shipped into the markets, a greater 
supply than can be consumed; con- 
sequently before the cold storage 
house existed, this surplus would 
have been either spoiled or sold at a 
heavy sacrifice. Now the cold stor- 
age prevents that condition, pro- 
tects the farmer and enables the 
consumer to get eggs and butter in 
prime condition during the winter 
months, especially butter, which 
comes out of a first-class modern 
cold storagehouse in almost the 
same condition as when _ shipped 
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from the creamery. Cold storage 
also secures for safe keeping other 
perishable products during the 
period of flush production or har- 
vest time, when the level of prices is 
raised so that it is possible for the 
farmer to realize an adequate return 
for his labor and investment, form- 
erly impossible, but it keeps down 
the prices during the longer time of 
natural scarcity and short produc- 
tion, providing as near as possible a 
constant supply at all seasons of the 
year. 

On the other hand, the Philadel- 
phia Record says: “Cold storage, 
properly employed, furnishes a 
means of conservation and the pre- 
vention of waste that should inure 
to the general benefit. In practice it 
has been made to serve as a means 
of maintaining higher prices in the 
season of plenty and of intolerable 
prices in the season of lesser supply. 
When prices are naturally declining 
they are checked, to be afterward 
pushed to unnatural limits as oppor- 
tunity offers. ‘Too often the oppor- 
tunity is created by squeezing the 
market through a combination of 
cold storage speculators.” 

Probably few people will inveigh 
against an industry so useful and so 
firmly established; but it is evident 
that the cold storage warehouse has 
become a public utility which needs 
to be supervised and controlled by 
law for the public good. The Wall 
Street Journal says: “The extent to 
which cold storage can be used must 
be defined in the interest of the pub- 
lic health. It is simply obtaining 
money under false pretenses to sell 
as fresh food stuff which has been 
preserved for an indefinite time by 
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an artificial process. It need not be 
positively putrid, and yet the buyer 
is robbed deliberately of something 
he has paid for. The case is one for 
both state and federal legislation. 
No perishable commodity should be 
kept in cold storage longer than for 
one season, when it should be de- 
stroyed under government inspec- 
tion, or offered on the market, 
plainly dated, for what it will fetch 
on its merits.” 

In an investigation of cold storage 
plants in New Jersey, it is stated 
that inspectors found eggs that were 
put in storage in March, 1909, and 


poultry that had been frozen 
since April, 31909, and much 
other stuff that had become 


wholly unfit for food. It would 
seem, therefore, that legislation is 
needed to insure the proper conduct 
of the cold storage system and to 
prevent the abuses which are a men- 
ace to the public health. 

In regard to the charge that the 
owners of cold storage warehouses 
are maintaining a monopoly in re- 
straint of trade, a New York paper 
says: “Small dealers frequently 
charge that it is impossible for them 
tc take advantage of cold storage, 
because the cold storage men have 
an understanding regarding rates 
by which the little dealer is sacri- 
ficed to the big patron. It is be- 
lieved by the produce press and in 
the produce district that there is a 
general understanding as to rates, 
but that cold storage companies do 
not absolutely adhere to them, being 
willing to make concessions when 
they have to for the sake of busi- 
ness.” 
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moron CIS hURCTIONS: 





Robert Ellis Thompson in the Irish World. 


The main reason for the losses of 
the Liberals is to be found in their 
adherence to Free Trade. For a 
decade past the enemies of that 
policy have been pressing the case 
for Protection on the voters of the 
south and centre of England, with 
an increasing demand of their atten- 
tion. They have been heard espe- 
cially by the large class of English- 
men who are finding it harder with 
every year to make both ends meet, 
while they are living upon fixed in- 
comes or fixed salaries. This class 
in America turn upon our Tariff, be- 
cause it is Protectionist, and declare 
it to blame for high prices and the 
increased cost of living. In England 
it turns upon the British Tariff be- 
cause it is a Free Trade tariff, and 
does nothing to promote English in- 
dustry. And so, years before the is- 
sue as to the powers of the House of 
Lords was mooted, voters of this 
class became so disgusted with the 
Free Trade policy that they would 
vote against any party which stood 
committed to it, no matter what it 
stood for in any other relation. 

In the Midlands the voters are 
become Protectionists with much 
better reasons for the change. 
While the cotton industries of Man- 
chester and the woolen industries of 
Leeds are holding their own in the 
markets of the world, the metal in- 
dustries of Sheffield and of Birming- 
ham have been suffering from Ger- 
man and American competition to 
an extent which makes them frantic. 
Hence it is that Birmingham is the 
centre of Protectionist sentiment, as 
Sheffield was before the conversion 
of the Chamberlains. These and 
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other cities of similar industries are 
losing the outlying markets, are 


shut out more every year from those 


of America, and find German and 
Belgium manufactures are undersell- 
ing them at home. Hence the great 
alliance of London, Sheffield and 
Birmingham for the overthrow of 
Free Trade. 

The Protectionists have secured 
many workingmen’s votes by the 
proof that the Free Trade Tariff 
taxes the common people out of all 
proportion to their ability to pay, by 
its duties on articles in general use. 
Here they met the Liberal plea for 
enlarged taxation of land with a 
specious though inadequate reply. 
It does not follow that there should 
be no such taxes on land as Mr. 
Lloyd-George proposes, because 
there are bad taxes in the Tariff. 
Rather the tax on land should be 
used to abolish duties on every im- 
ported article not produced in Eng- 
land. But the case has not been put 
to .the workingman in that way. 
They have been asked to choose be- 
tween two bad things, and the bad- 
ness of the liberal platform has been 
pressed on them with force and cun- 
ning for years past. And the union- 
ists have had the advantage in speak- 
ing first. The new Budget is a pro- 
posal of the last few months; the 
Tariff has been before their eyes for 
several years. They had already 
made up their minds before the 
Budget was thought of. 

Nor did the Liberals aid their 
cause by their attacks on America 
and our Tariff. As Bismarck said in 
1879, America is the strongest argu- 
ment for Protection, not through 
what she has to say on the subject, 
but through what she has done with 
ii. That she has attracted millions 
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of desirable immigrants, and has 
found for them more profitable em- 


ployment than they could obtain in 


Europe; that she has become the 
land of hope and promise to the 
labor of Europe, is known to En- 
glishmen of every class. That she 
has forged ahead of every European 
rival in both population and wealth, 
and welded the most varied elements 
into a vigorous and self-respecting 
nationality; and that she maintains 
over this rapidly increasing and 
mixed population an authority of 
order at Jeast as good as in any Eu- 
ropean country, every thoughtful 
workman knows. To hold up En- 
glish conditions under Free Trade as 
superior to those of America under 
Protection, is to talk nonsense, 
which every suffering workman on 
British soil must resent. And as to 
the condition of the common people 
in Great Britain, we have sufficient 
testimony from the Canadian editors 
who visited England last fall, and 
who speak of the mass of utterly 
hopeless and cheerless faces they 
saw on the streets of its cities. “We 
have,’ writes an English socialist, 
“some twenty millions living in a 
state of chronic poverty.” 





From the New York Tribune. 

The result of the British general 
election must, on the whole, be re- 
garded as not altogether satisfactory 
to any party. The Liberals have, it 
is true, retained for the present con- 
trol of the House of Commons, but 
that is only by virtue of a coalition 
which may prove irksome and un- 
stable. They must regret the change 
from the former House, in which 
they had an overwhelming majority 
over all others combined. The 
Unionists may exult in their numer- 
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ous gains, but still they have not a 
majority and cannot hope to com- 
mand one unless by temporary co- 
operation with a faction to which 
they are on principle intensely anti- 
pathetic. The Labor party is dissat- 
isfied because it has lost ground and 
holds no balance of power. The Na- 
Nationalists may exult in holding the 
balance of power, though they have 
suffered a serious schism in their 
ranks, but they will be perplexed 
when thep come to use their power. 
For if they try to force a radical 
home rule bill upon the government 
there will be another crisis, and an- 
other general election, with its heavy 
pecuniary expense, would not be at 
all to their liking. 

Perhaps the most significant detail 
of the result is one which is now fully 
known, to wit, the outcome in Eng- 
land and Wales, where the polling is 
complete. In that “dominant part- 
ner” of the United Kingdom the 
Unionists and tariff reformers have 
won an unqualified victory. They 
have secured 239 seats, against only 
227 for the Liberals and Laborites 
together, giving them a clear ma- 
jority of 12 over all. In the last 
House the Liberals and Laborites 
had a majority of 211. Thus there 
has been a change of 223 votes, a 
veritable landslide for the Unionists, . 
Of course England does not vote 
separately in Parliament, and so this 
Unionist majority will be swallowed 
up by the Liberal and Nationalist 
votes of the rest of the United King- 
dom. Nevertheless, the fact that 
England has voted strongly against 
free trade and in favor of tariff re- 
form, against the budget and in sup- 
port of the second chamber, will not 
be without its weight. It will cer- 
tainly afford Mr. Chamberlain much 
gratification in his retreat. 
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THRIFTLESS FARMING. 





In the discussion of the high cost 


of living there is considerable criti- 
cism of the farmers of the country 
who are blamed for deficient pro- 
duction of farm crops. President 
Brown, of the New York Central 
Railroad, in a recent address, said 
that with the same intelligent meth- 
ods of seed selection, fertilization 
and cultivation as are practiced in 
older countries, our lands will pro- 
duce much larger crops. While 
England produces an average yield 
of wheat of more than 32 bushels 
per acre, Germany about 28, the 
Netherlands more than 34, and 
France about 20, the average yield 
in the United States is less than 14. 
The figures of the production of oats 
and potatoes are in about the same 
ratio, the United States averages 
being far behind those of the other 
countries. Mr. Brown says: “For 
half a century we have very justly 
regarded our country as the granary 
of the world, and our annual exports 
of foodstuffs have formed a basis for 
a large balance of trade in our 
favor. Our exports of this character 
show a steady and alarmingly rapid 
decline. In the past, increase in 
population, increase in consumption, 
has been met by multiplied acres. 
This is no longer possible, or at least 
only to a very limited and constantly 
diminishing extent. Increased con- 
sumption in the future must be pro- 
vided for, not by an increase in acres 
but by an increase in the yield per 
acre.” 

In a recent address, Governor 
Marshall, of Indiana, said the reason 
why production is falling behind our 
population, is not because of any 
lack of arable land but because that 
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which we have is wastefully used. 
Smaller farms, when well cultivated, 
are more profitable than large farms. 
“There was a time, of course, when 
virgin soil was plentiful, that this 
policy, extravagant though it was, 
worked fairly well, but it never will 
again. Something more must be 
done now than merely to tickle the 
land with a hoe to make it smile into 
a bounteous harvest. But this is to 
be remembered: The land still yields, 
and richly, for the work that is spent 
on it if it is properly done.” 

The Washington Post says it 
ought to be a disgrace for a farmer 
in any one of at least 35 States to 
grow less than 4o bushels of corn on 
an acre. The average of wheat 
could well be raised to 30 bushels 
per acre. There are enough apple 
trees in bearing in this country to 
supply the people if the demand were 
twice what it is, but thousands of or- 
chards are neglected and left to the 
insect pests that ravage them. Thou- 
sands of farmers give no care to 
their sheep, and turn them loose to 
shift for themselves. More butter 
and eggs could be produced if the 
cows and hens were given proper 
attention. And so of other things. 
Indeed, the chief bane of our coun- 
try today is the waste that comes 
from thriftless farming. 


BIG EXPORTS AND: BiG 
PRICES: 





BY WALTER J. BALLARD, 


Seventy cents a bushel for corn, 
$1.04 a bushel for wheat, and practi- 
cally 12 cents a pound for cotton is 
the 1909 record of our exports of 
three of the principal articles of 
agricultural production. The pre- 
liminary statement of exports of 
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breadstuffs, meat and dairy products, 
cotton, and mineral oil for the calen- 
dar year 1909, just issued by the Bu- 
reau of Statistics of the Department 
of Commerce and Labor, shows that 
34,704,000 bushels of corn exported 
were valued at $24,299,000, or an 
average of 70 cents a bushel; 46,902,- 
ooo bushels of wheat, valued at $48,- 
978,000, or an average of $1.04 per 
bushel; and 3,891,000,0co pounds of 
cotton, valued at $461,377,000, or an 
average of 11.86 cents per pound. 
While these figures are stated by the 
Bureau of Statistics as preliminary 
and only including the exports 
through the principal ports of the 
country, they are sufficiently com- 
plete to give a picture of the expor- 
tation of the important articles of 
agriculture during the year. The 
exports of mineral oil show lower 
values than last year, though in- 
creased quantities, the total quan- 
tity of mineral oil exported during 
the year being stated as 1,495,000,- 
000 gallons, valued at $99,479,000, 
against 1,475,000,000 gallons (20,- 
000,000 gallons less), valued at $105,- 
282,000 ($5,533,000 more) in 1908. 
Here is the detailed record for the 
year: 


Value. 

Corn, bu. 34,703,911 $24,208,887 

Wheat, bu. 46,901,998 48,077,555 
Wheat flour, 

bbls. 9,639,263 49,709,298 

Other breadstuffs, 6,206,223 

Meat and dairy products, 131,390,642 

Food animals, 16,064,773 

Cotton, bales 7,507,121 461,370,575 
Mineral oil, 

gals. 1,494,734,138 99,748,893 

Total value, $837,772,846 


or $2,800,000 a day for each of the 
three hundred working days of the 
year. 
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TARIFF DISCUSSION IN THE 
SENATE. 





In a short speech in the United 
States Senate, January 28, in expla- 
nation of some statistics dealing with 
prices and cost of living, Senator 
Lodge said that his tables showed 
the difference in the rates of wages 
here and abroad for ten years, and 
also in the prices here and abroad of 
articles of necessity, especially food 
products. The tables were based on 
daily market quotations, consular re- 
ports and figures compiled by the 
British Board of Trade. Mr. Lodge 
asserted that these statistics demon- 
strated clearly that the increase in 
prices is world-wide and prevails in 
free trade as well as in highly pro- 
tected countries. He asserted that 
the tariff had nothing whatever to do 
with the increased cost of necessary 
food products in this country. The 
increased production of gold was an 
important factor in higher prices, he 
asserted. He pointed out that cot- 
ton, which has been on the free list 
for half a century, has shown a 
steady increase in price. Hides were 
placed on the free list and the duty 
on boots and shoes was _ reduced 
from,25 to Io per cent. by the Payne 
law, and yet since the enactment of 
that law the price of both hides and 
shoes had increased. This was due 
to the fact that the world’s price of 
hides and shoes had risen. The tar- 
iff, Mr. Lodge asserted, increased 
prices only on luxuries. If it was 
desired to reduce the price of lux- 
uries this could be done by wiping 
out the tariff and substituting for- 
eign luxuries for those made in this 
country. 

Senator Bacon (Democrat) be- 
came so excited in his efforts to 
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show that the protective tariff is 
mainly responsible for the higher 
prices, that he made _ statements 
which surprised even his Democratic 
colleagues, and which he was un- 
able to substantiate. In the course 
of his speech, he quoted from a 
newspaper dispatch giving prices of 
food products in Detroit and at 
Windsor just across the river in 
Canada, showing that prices were 
considerably lower in the latter 
place. Senator Smith, of Michigan, 
admitted that some things might be 
cheaper in Canada because of the 
lower cost of production and lower 
standard of living. He said that 
when the Senator from Georgia un- 
dertakes to compare Detroit and 
Windsor prices, he ought not to 
overlook the fact that Detroit, with 
the same natural advantages on the 
river, has multiplied its manufac- 
tures over and over again, until it 
shows during the decade now closing 
a marvelous growth and industrial 
development; its people are em- 
ployed and new enterprises are at- 
tracted to it from all over the coun- 
try, while Windsor is torpid and 
stands just about where it was 25 or 
30 years ago—a good type of a tar- 
iff-for-revenue city, we may well sup- 
pose, though Canada has a moderate 
protective tariff. 

Mr. Lodge pointed out that only 
three countries in the world—the 
United States, Australia and Argen- 
tina—export cattle and beef. Tariff 
or no tariff, there would be no beef 
importations into the United States, 
he said, and he was not going to 
permit the American people to be 
humbugged by remaining silent 
when the advocates of free trade 
sought to charge the high cost of 
beef to the tariff. 
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Senator Gallinger pointed out that 
since hides had been put on the free 
list there had been an advance in the 
prices of boots and shoes and of 
leather. He credited this condition 
to the manipulation of the dealers. 
The debate closed with remarks by 
Senators Bailey. and Carter, the 
former attributing the increase in 
prices largely to the rapid increase 
in population and the latter to the 
removal of the country population to 
the cities. 

In the Senate, February 5, Sen- 
ator McCumber, of North Dakota, 
in a long speech contended that the 
farmers were not receiving more 
than their due share of tariff favors 
or a fair share of the high prices 
which food products commanded. 
He said that bills such as had been 
presented in the House for the re- 
moval of duties on farm articles 
were equivalent to an effort to es- 
tablish a legislative boycott against 
the tiller of the soil. Contrasting 
the prices received by the farmer 
with those paid by the consumer, he 
said that a four-year-old steer which 
in North Dakota would bring $70, 
would sell for $2,500 when retailed 
at Senate restaurant prices—enough 
to buy half a farm. Mr. McCumber 
said also that a bushel of wheat, 
which brings the farmer only 90 
cents, retails for $3 or $4 when made 
up into bread and sold at five cents 
a loaf and at $37.50 when served in 
a good restaurant. He said there 
should be no objection by the city 
people to higher prices for farm 
products. “By what law,” he asked, 
“have the denizens of the cities a 
ereater right to luxuries than the 
tillers of the soil?’ His sense of 
equal justice to all was outraged, he 
said, when he heard of meetings 
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in the palaces of the rich to devise 
boycotts against the farmer. 

In the Senate, February 5, Sena- 
tor Stone (Democrat), of Missouri, 
argued that the Payne tariff is 
largely responsible for the enhanced 
food prices, and the prices of cotton 
goods. He had nothing to say about 
the short cotton crop and the ad- 
vance in the price of raw cotton 
from g to about 15 cents per pound 
as having anything to do with the 
increased prices of cotton goods. He 
did not discuss the fact that the con- 
ditions regarding prices are not lo- 
cal, but are world wide, and prices 
are rising in free trade Great Britain 
as well as in protectionist countries. 
Neither did he venture to explain 
why prices should be higher under 
the Payne tariff than under the 
Dingley tariff after all the reductions 
in rates made in several schedules of 
the latter, the results of which have 
already become manifest in largely 
increased imports. Senator Stone 
will have to make another guess on 
the high price problem. 


POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS. 





From the New York Journal of Commerce. 


The States have ample and un- 
questioned power to provide for such 
institutions as may be needed to en- 
courage habits of thrift by affording 
means for the secure investment of 
savings. Some of them do it and all 
may do it at the demand and on the 
initiative of their own people. Where 
separate institutions are not practi- 
cable banks may be authorized to 
maintain savings departments under 
proper safeguards for the special se- 
curity of the funds. Even where 
laws do not specifically provide for 
such institutions or departments, 
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there is nothing in the way of private 
initiative for encouraging and caring 
for savings in the hands of trustees 
who will command confidence. It is 
desirable to stimulate and cultivate 
the local spirit for making such pro- 
vision or for having it made by the 
authority nearest the people, instead 
of having the spirit of responsibility, 
self-reliance and mutual confidence 
among the people stunted and be- 
numbed by a sense of dependence on 
a higher power enthroned far away 
at the capital of the nation, but made 
omnipresent at the postoffice. These 
statesmen from Montana and other 
States where habits of thrift are so 
much in need of stimulus and en- 
couragement, should direct their 
energies to securing proper State 
legislation and adequate local pro- 
vision for taking care of the savings 
of their own people and cultivating 
among them a sense of the value of 
investment. It will be much better 
to keep their money at home, where 
it can be made available for capital 
and can yield them a better return 
than in the hands of the Govern- 
ment, and to cultivate a feeling of 
responsibility and confidence in their 
own institutions. The kind of pa- 
ternalism embodied in these postal 
savings schemes is an_ insidious 
agency for sapping the foundations 
of individual liberty and self-govern- 
ment. 





From the San Francisco Chronicle. 

If postal savings banks are to be 
established in the United States it 
should be as the result of sound 
reasoning and not upon the assump- 
tion that they will retain in this 
country any considerable amount of 
the cash now sent abroad by immi- 
grants permanently or temporarily 
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domiciled with us. The auditor of 


the Postoffice Department, noticing 


that the aggregate amount of money 
sent out of the country by immi- 
grants since 1890 by postal orders 
totals $640,640,817, assumes that it 
might all or largely have been kept 
in this country had we had postal 
savings banks. Six hundred and 
forty millions sounds like a thump- 
ing lot of money, but for the 19 
years it averages rather less than 
$34,000,000 a year, although during 
1909 there was over $76,000,000 thus 
remitted. The unsoundness of the 
reasoning is the assumption, first, 
that it was all sent by “laborers,” 
and, second, that it represented “‘sav- 
ings” available for investment. <A 
great deal of money is sent abroad 
by persons other than laborers, and 
of that sent by laborers all available 
evidence indicates that it was re- 
mitted for the support of relatives or 
the payment of family debts, and 
would have gone just the same if 
there had been a postal savings bank 
on every street corner. 

Postal savings banks would doubt- 
less attract some money now hidden 
in safe deposit vaults. They would 
increase thrift in those sections of 
the country where there are few or 
no savings banks. In such a State 
as California, where the savings- 
bank system is highly developed, 
they might prove positively injuri- 
ous. According to the plan of the 

advocates of postal savings banks, 
the Government would pay 2 per 
cent. interest and deposit the money 
in commercial banks at 2 I/4 per 
cent. interest, the quarter of I per 
cent. paying the cost of administra- 
tion. Under ordinary conditions the 
low interest rate would prevent any 
serious withdrawal from the savings 
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banks, but to the extent that it did 
draw from those banks it would di- 
minish the fund available for mort- 
gage loans and increase that avail- 
able for loans by commercial banks. 
In panicky times it is believed that 
it would cause runs on _ savings 
banks, which, in turn, would be com- 
pelled to press debtors and foreclose 
mortgages. Whatever the result, 
whether good or bad, the effect 
would be felt by the great body of 
the people. The “banks” are mere 
instrumentalities for investing the 
money of the people, and any discus- 
sion which considers only the inter- 
ests of the banks, or of the postal 
service,’ or of the immigrant’s 
money, or the safe deposit money, is 
superficial. 


RECIPROCITY (AND PRICES! 





By George J. Martin, in Boston Herald. 

In your issue of January 29 you 
quote Mr. Henry M. Whitney as 
once more advocating reciprocity 
with Canada, and his saying: “Take 
down the tariff barrier, etc., and 
Boston would at once enter upon a 
career of industrial and commercial 
development that would add im- 
mensely to her wealth.” He also is 
quoted as saying: “What nonsense 
is it that a tax of 25 cents a bushel 
should be raised on Bermuda pota- 
toes at this time.” 

I am not aware that the tax of 25 
cents was raised, for, as I under- 
stand it, the tax remains at that fig- 
ure in the Payne tariff bill. Now, 
his statements, while perhaps not in- 
tended to be misleading, neverthe- 
less are so to the average reader; 
and at a time when the industries of 
this country should have a much 
needed rest, such statements help to 
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keep up a tariff agitation, and tend 
toward business uncertainty. No 
cone knows better than Mr. Whitney 
that reciprocity with Canada is dead. 
I happened to be in Canada three 
years ago when Mr. Whitney went to 
Toronto to address some prominent 
gentlemen on this subject. In the 
paper the day following the leading 
speaker for the Canadians was 
quoted as saying, politely, but firmly 
to Mr. Whitney, that the day for 
reciprocity between the United 
States and Canada was passed, and 
his country had lived to learn it was 
unnecessary; and on the part of the 
United States it was now a forlorn 
hope to expect it. Mr. Whitney 
surely must well remember it. Now 
why not have a 25-cent duty on Ber- 
muda potatoes? January 29 they 
were quoted in The Boston Herald 
at $1 per peck. This puts them in 
the class of luxuries, and as revenue 
for the support of the government 
must be raised, is not this a desir- 
able place to impose a tariff? Surely 
it does not raise the price of home- 
grown potatoes, as the latter were 
quoted the same day as selling for 
$1 per bushel at retail. This leads 
up to the high cost of products, and 
potatoes make a good illustration as 
to why the consumer pays a price 
that is out of all reason as com- 
pared to the actual cost. A few days 
ago potatoes were selling at Fort 
Fairfield, Aroostook County, Me., 
for 33 cents a bushel. They are 
picked up by the middlemen at this 
price, shipped to Boston to the 
wholesaler at a profit, of course, and 
sold by him to the retailer for 62 1/2 
to 65 cents, and by the retailer for 
25 cents a peck, or go cents to $1 a 
bushel. Every dealer gets his profit, 
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and in this case the consumer buys 
from the fourth handler instead of 
getting in at “first hands” at a pro- 
portionately low price. It is the 
same story on eggs, which are 
picked up originally at about 18 
cents per dozen and placed in cold 
storage for a later market. A friend 
of mine, one of the largest egg deal- 
ers in the country, told me “fresh” 
eggs were from six months to two 
years old, and as he buys, stores and 
sells them himself, I take him for a 
good authority for price and age. 
Low prices for the consumers will 
not usually be regulated by tariffs or 
free trade, but by getting nearer the 
producer and buying his goods be- 
fore they go through too many 
hands. It can be done with little 
effort and a saving made that would 
certainly be astonishing. 

A few small “ads” in the news- 
paper by a dozen families working in 
conjunction would open their eyes to 
the prices at which they could own 
many of the articles of food and 
necessities of the present day. It 
lies with the average consumer to 
mix a little business instinct with his 
everyday life, and as surely as he 
does it he will stop complaining of 
“high prices.” 


There was a “return from Elba” by 
way of San Francisco thirty years ago. 
The triumphant entry was that of Gen- 
eral Ulysses S. Grant, the national hero, 
Now they say Roosevelt is coming! 
Those who join the present insurgents 
in the belief that his journey will lead 
him straight to the Presidency have 
neither consulted Roosevelt nor recalled 
the Chicago Republican nominating 
convention of 1880, where Grant fell 
outside the breastworks.—San Francisco 
Chronicle. 
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Judging from some newspaper 
comments, the American free traders 
are much disappointed because there 
is to be no tariff war with Germany. 





Ex-Senator John C. Spooner, of 
Wisconsin, contends that under the 
Constitution, Congress cannot es- 
tablish corporations, except for the 
District of Columbia. 





It may be true that “gambling in 
futures” aids the producer in obtain- 
ing higher prices, as is claimed by 
some; but it is certain that it is not 
of much benefit to consumers. 





More than half of the merchandise 
imported under the new tariff law, 
since August, 1909, came in free of 
duty, and yet the tariff reformers 
are not satisfied. They never will be 
until all merchandise comes in duty 
free; 





Prices of commodities abroad ex- 
hibit the same rising tendency as in 
this country—the Sauerbeck tables 
showing an average of one point 
higher in 1909 than in 1908 on all 
commodities; articles of food are 3 
per cent., and raw materials 7 per 
cent. higher than a year ago. 
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Though Indiana is reckoned as 
one of the “insurgent’’ states on the 
tariff question, the Indiana editors 
of Republican newspapers in their 
annual convention unanimously 
adopted a resolution of approval of 
the Payne tariff. 





When Friederich List, the noted 
German economist and the chief 
early promoter of the union of the 
German states, lived in Reading, Pa., 
he wrote, July 19, 1827: “In time I 
hope the slaves of this country will 
be made of iron and brass, and set 
in movement by stone coal instead 
of whips.” 





It is stated that a new field of 
work has been found for the Tariff 
Board, by designating it as a board 
of investigation with respect to ques- 
tions arising in the ordinary admin- 
istration of the tariff law. It is also 
stated that the plan to have board 
investigate costs of production, etc., 
has not been well received in Con- 
gress. 





The Boston Transcript says: “The 
proposal to suspend the tariff on 
beef until prices drop, has precedent 
as well as reason behind it. We sus- 
pended the tariff on coal during the 
anthracite strike.’ And what was 
the result? It was the foreigner and 
not the domestic consumer who 
reaped the benefit, and no one seri- 
ously questions the fact. 





Under the authority granted by 
the tariff act the President has issued 
proclamations stating that the fol- 
lowing named countries do not un- 
duly discriminate against goods im- 
ported from the United States, and 
therefore are entitled to the mini- 
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mum or schedule rates of the new 
tariff: Argentina, Brazil, Uruguay, 
Paraguay, Mexico, Panama and 
Liberia. 





The charter of the Glasgow water- 
works company, which was granted 
by parliament in 1806, contained a 
provision that “the furnace of every 
steam engine to be erected by the 
said company of proprietors shall be 
constructed upon the principle of 
consuming its own smoke.” If our 
American cities will only require the 
same thing, they will be forgiven for 
being more than 100 years late. 





It seems not to be generally 
known or appreciated, that one of 
the big drains upon American re- 
sources is the large sum of money 
sent annually to the old world by 
aliens having only a temporary resi- 
dence in this country. It is esti- 
mated that $300,000,000 of good 
American money has been expended 
by this class in buying small farms in 
Europe for their future occupancy. 





Of course one of the causes for the 
high cost of living is wastefulness of 
property, and the losses by fire make 
a large contribution to the aggre- 
gate amount. The actual fire loss in 
the United States in 1907, due to the 
destruction of buildings and their 
contents, amounted to $215,084,700, 
a per capita loss of $2.51. The per 
capita loss in the cities of six leading 
European countries amounted to 
only 33 cents. 





Two bills which have been intro- 
duced in the New York Legislature 
are causing considerable worry to 
the grocery and allied trades, the 
cne forbidding the holding of re- 
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frigerator products in cold storage 
for a longer period than sixty days, 
and the other calling for labels on all 
commodities for either man or beast 
to be labeled with the net contents 
in case they are put up in contain- 
ers which are sold to the consumer. 





The House of Representatives 
adopted a resolution, recently, per- 
mitting the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee to investigate the causes for 
the increased cost of living. The 
Senate passed a resolution intro- 
duced by Senator Lodge providing 
for the appointment of a select com- 
mittee of five senators to investigate 
the cost of the necessaries of life, 
etc.; and the existing instrumentali- 
ties of the government will be util- 
ized as far as possible to procure the 
facts. 

Concessions by both the United 
States and Germany have averted a 
possible tariff war. Negotiations 
have been concluded between the 
two countries that settles the ques- 
tion of minimum and maximum 
rates, except the cattle and dressed 
meat issue, which was left out from 
the present negotiations, and will be 
pursued hereafter in separate diplo- 
matic representation. The result of 
the negotiations is an exchange of 
American minimum rates for the en- 
tire and unqualified minimum list of 
Germany. 








The free trade papers have much 
to say about the lower prices in 
Canada, but we read that an inquiry 
into the “abnormal increase in the 
cost to the consumer of various farm 
products and other commodities” in 
Canada, is being made by officials of 
the Dominion Department of Agri- 
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culture. If some things cost less in 
Canada than in the United States it 
is because wages and the standard 


of living are lower there than here; 


and yet it appears that the Canadi- 
ans, like our own people, are com- 
plaining about the higher cost of 
living. 





We find the following interesting 
item in the New England Magazine 
for February: “Incidentally, and in 
passing, is there not food for thought 
in the fact that Mr. Fitzgerald’s 
election was accomplished in the face 
of the almost united opposition of 
the local press? Such a force, under 
normal conditions, should have been 
sufficient to sweep everything before 
it. There are many reasons why it 
was not, and one of these concerns 
the press itself. The failure of the 
great newspaper campaign to regis- 
ter its proper results is a very clear 
indication that the growing commer- 
cialism of publishing properties for 
the past twenty years is reaping its 
just reward in a seriously impaired 
influence.” 





Referring to the figures of im- 
ports into the United States in 1909, 
which showed an increase of $359,- 
200,000 in value over the previous 
year, the San Francisco Chronicle 
says: “An examination of the list of 
articles imported discloses an aston- 
ishing expansion of imports of lux- 
uries, such as silks, laces, tobacco 
leaf, art works, diamonds, dress 
goods, furs, champagne, feathers, 
automobiles, etc. It is hard to real- 
ize that, while such a showing is 
being made, the country is clamor- 
ously proclaiming that it is being 
driven to the verge of wretchedness 
by high prices. Perhaps this feature 
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of trade deserves the attention of the 
investigating committee that is try- 
ing to fathom the cause of discon- 
tents: 





Though the expansion of the gold 
supply as the main factor in advanc- 
ing prices is not accepted by some 
economists, yet the great majority of 
experts recognize it as the principal 
cause, with contributory causes play- 
ing subordinate roles. In the Feb- 
ruary number of the American Re- 
view of Reviews Dr. Walter E. 
Clark, after an exhaustive review of 
all the causes for high prices, con- 
cludes that all of them collectively 
are not sufficient to explain the up- 
ward movement, but that the pri- 
mary cause is to be found in the in- 
creased gold supply. Prof. Irving 
Fisher, writing in the same review, 
comes to a similar conclusion. He 
holds that “the general rise of prices 
applicable alike to cost of living and 
other prices is not due in any great 
measure to trusts nor labor unions 
nor any other cause, except the 
growing abundance of gold.” 


GENERAL DRAPER. 





The February number of this 
magazine had gone to press when 
the death of General Draper oc- 
curred at his Washington residence, 
on the 28th of January. After appro- 
priate services there, which were at- 
tended by many of the most distin- 
guished men in public life, his body 
was taken to his home in Hope- 
dale, where, lying in state, it 
was seen by thousands, and was 
placed in the tomb which he 
had built in the village cemetery, at- 
tended by military honors and the 
solemn commital service for the 
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dead in which the Unitarian and 
Episcopal ministers of the place 
united. It was a deeply impressive 
occasion and was participated in by 
public men and business men from 
the New England states, with whom 
he had sustained close relations in 
the past. The great works of the 
Draper Company, of which he had 
been president, were closed, as were 
all the other business establishments 
of the town. Flags were at half 
staff, windows were draped, and the 
route through which the long pro- 
cession of carriages took its way to 
the cemetery was lined by throngs, 
many standing uncovered in mute 
respect for their dead townsman, 
employer, leader and friend. 

The newspapers having given the 
details of his career, it seems un- 
necessary to repeat them here, but it 
may be said with propriety and truth 
that probably no other son of Massa- 
chusetts ever rendered the Com- 
monwealth and the Nation a more 
varied and illustrious service. His 
three years’ service in the Civil War 
was enough to have won him lasting 
gratitude and fame and in any 
smaller war would have given him 
great distinction. Once, after severe 
suffering at sea he narrowly escaped 
shipwreck and was welcomed back 
by his comrades almost as one raised 
from the dead. In the Vicksburg cam- 
paign, where he served as captain 
and was promoted major, his regi- 
ment, the 36th Massachusetts, was 
sc. decimated by fibhting and disease 
that its numbers were reduced from 
1,040 to 68 men fit for duty by the 
time it had returned to Tennessee. 
After participating in the battles 
around Knoxville he and his regi- 
ment endured sufferings at Blaine’s 
Cross Roads in the winter of 1863-64 
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that were not surpassed by those of 
Washington’s army at Valley Forge. 
In the Battle of the Wilderness he 
was shot through the body and his 
sufferings in being carried on the 
floor of a springless freight wagon 
after a surgical operation can only be 
imagined. His return to the front 
before he was cured, only to be shot 
again and to return again, show with 
what spirit this youth of 22 rose to 
the great duty before him, and it 
was due to no “pull” that he received 
further promotion and came home as 
a Brevet-Brigadier General. 

His subsequent business career 
was characterized by the same quali- 
ties. He had lived one life and 
might have reposed on his well 
earned laurels, but with him life had 
only just begun. He engaged in his 
father’s business—the manufacture 
of cotton machinery—and he raised 
a family. He invented and promoted 
the inventions of others. Before 
long his younger brothers, Eben S. 
and George A., the former of whom 
is now Governor, entered the firm, 
their father still being its active head, 
and its business grew until it be- 
came the largest of the kind in this 
country, made wealth for its mem- 
bers, and what is more, reduced the 
costs of production of cotton goods 
to such an extent that the saving to 
consumers has amounted up to the 
present time to more than one hun- 
cred millions of dollars. 

Forty years ago General Draper 
began to take an active interest in 
politics. He was always a strong 
Republican and his services had been 
such that he was a prominent candi- 
date for the nomination for Gov- 
ernor. Pre-arrangement in the party 
had committed a great many to 
Oliver Ames and a suitable oppor- 
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tunity did not again arise, but in 
1892 he was elected to Congress. 
There he hoped to be appointed to 
the committee on Ways and Means, 
so as to pursue those conomic 
studies in which he had already be- 
come expert, but as New England 
could have but one member and 
Speaker Reed was committed to 
Governor Dingley, General Draper 
accepted the next best thing and that 
was membership in the committee 
on Foreign Relations. This led to 
his appointment by President Mc- 
Kinley as Ambassador to Italy, and 
that was the last official position that 
he ever held. Needless to say, he 
carried into public life the same high 
convictions of duty, the same studi- 
ous assiduity, the same affability, the 
same unyielding principles, which 
had made him successful in every 
former relation, and had circum- 
stances favored he might have con- 
tinued to serve his country to the 
end. 

During the Roosevelt administra- 
tion the movement for a revision of 
the tariff failed to commend itself to 
his judgment. This put him out of 
harmony with the leaders of his 
party in Massachusetts, although he 
was in accord with the majority in 
Congress. In a speech of remark- 
able courage and eloquence he pro- 
tested in the Massachusetts Republi- 
can state convention against the 
policy of the administration, al- 
though his brother was a candidate 
for nomination by the convention, 
but he avoided prejudicing his 
brother’s interest by stating that 
they were two and that they did not 
agree on the question involved. 
There was and probably will con- 
tinue a difference of opinion as to 
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the wisdom or expediency of his act 
and succeeding attitude, but the con- 


science and courage of it com- 


manded general admiration and he 
has gone to his tomb with the re- 
spect of all his fellowmen as an up- 
right, consistent and strong ex- 
ponent of a cause which often en- 
counters perils but which remains 
and must remain essential to the 
public good. 

The Home Market Club, which 
was founded by his father, chose him 
as its third president. He resigned 
the office when he was elected to 
Congress, but ever afterward re- 
mained as a valued counsellor and an 
unswerving guide and friend. He 
was always patient with mistakes 
and considerate of points of view 
that were not his own, but wobbling 
le abhorred and held on all occa- 
sions that whoever might go wrong 
on the tariff, though even the Re- 
publican party itself, the Home 
Market Club must be right or it had 
better not be at all. His noble deeds 
will follow him and his memory will 
remain as an inspiration. 


GENERAL DRAPER AND 
WORKINGMEN. 





Mr. John C. Tobin, a workingman 
in Boston, sends the Protectionist a 
letter which he received from Gen- 
eral Draper when he was in Con- 
gress. The Wilson bill was pending 
and many workingmen were inclined 
to break away from the Democratic 
party, because the very pendency of 
a low tariff policy threatened hard 
times. They were cajoled and 
promised greater prosperity than 
ever by the Democratic leaders and 
those who could not be held were 
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roundly abused. In reply to infor- 
mation about this, General Draper 
wrote Mr. Tobin: 

“The workingman is a good fellow 
in the eyes of Democrats so long as 
he votes for free trade, but when he 
votes for his own interest he be- 
comes nearly as bad as a manufac- 
turer, in their view. Perhaps you 
remember that nearly a hundred 
years ago John Randolph of Ro- 
anoke made a statement something 
like this, that Southern gentlemen 
intended to rule the country through 
what he called the white slaves of 
the North. The same spirit exists 
today, but they are disgusted to find 
that Democratic workingmen will 
not follow them to all lengths. It is, 
in fact, a wonder to me how any 
workingman can be anything but a 
protectionist.” 


A BIASED CANVASS. 





The Chicago Tribune, which is 
Republican on all issues but the tar- 
iff, cannot longer endure Speaker 
Cannon because he stands by pro- 
tection. 

Knowing that some people object 
to him for other reasons, it takes ad- 
vantage of a tide of prejudice to ob- 
tain by a canvass expressions of 
opinion by editors for the purpose of 
driving him out of service if pos- 
sible, and not for the purpose of get- 
ting an honest and unbiased expres- 
sion of editorial opinions. 

How do we know? 

The questions which it asks prove 
it.’ , Here they are: 

Is the Honorable Joseph G. Cannon 
of Illinois your choice for speaker of 
the next Congress? 


Do you endorse the Aldrich-Cannon 
tariff law of the Aldrich-Cannon-or- 
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ganization of the senate and the house? 

If you could vote for president today, 
for whom would you cast your ballot? 

Why ask about the speakership of 
the next House when the election of 
the House itself is nine months 
away? | 

Why discuss Mr. Cannon for 
Speaker before it is known whether 
or not he will be a member of the 
House? Is not the effort to dis- 
credit him for Speaker the beginning 
of an effort to defeat him for the 
House? 

Perhaps the guileless Tribune 
will look innocent and ask what 
tight we have to think it is trying to 
discredit him. 

The next question answers that. 
“The Aldrich-Cannon tariff” and the 
“Aldrich-Cannon organization of 
Congress” are expressions that are 
simply loaded with prejudice. 

Mr. Cannon had nothing to do 
with framing the new tariff. When 
he took the floor and tried to get 
protection for the thousands of farm- 
ers who are producing crude pe- 
troleum, he was beaten by Cooper of 
Wisconsin and a lot of others who 
scented Standard Oil. 

He did, however, have this part in 
it. He held enough of his party to- 
gether to enact into law most of the 
promises of his party. They did not 
all meet his approval, but they had 
become Republican policy and he is 
a Republican. 

Because of its free trade beliefs 
the Chicago Tribune is not a Repub- 
lican paper and is doing all it can to 
divide the party. A good many Re- 
publican editors will follow it. They 
may succeed, but when the Republi- 
can party abandons protection, there 
will be no Republican party left. 

Two years ago Uncle Joe was one 
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of the most popular men in the party. 
He has done nothing since to for- 
feit party confidence. What he has 
done is to stand like a rock against 
extravagant appropriations, against 
disrupting charlatanism, and in favor 
of national prosperity. And that is 
the case with Aldrich. 





CANNON AND THE LINCOLN 
MEMORIAL. 





A sample of the efforts to dis- 
credit Speaker Cannon is the state- 
ment in a circular to the subscribers 
to the Lincoln Farm Memorial, 
made by Mr. Collier, chairman of 
the committee having that matter in 
charge, in which he asks them to 
double their subscriptions because 
Speaker Cannon has prevented them 
from getting an appropriation. 

The Speaker’s secretary, Mr. L. 
White Busbey, in reply to an inquiry 
from Ohio concerning this, replied, 
under date of February 15, as fol- 
lows: 

Dear Sir: The Speaker has received 
your favor of the 11th instant with en- 
closure. The statement of Mr. Collier 
that: te 

“Through the determined opposition 
of Speaker Cannon the bill was not al- 
lowed to come to a'vote” is absolutely 
without any semblance of truth. 

There were two bills introduced 1n 
the 6oth Congress to appropriate money 
for the benefit of the Lincoln Farm As- 
sociation. The first, providing for an 
appropriation of $100,000, was referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 
That Committee gave a hearing to Mr. 
Richard Lloyd Jones, the promoter of 
the enterprise, on March 4, 1908. Mr. 
Jones was asked by the Chairman of the 
Committee: 

“Tf Congress appropriated this money, 
how will you propose to spend it?” 

ly was: 
anes uM auspices of the board of 
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directors of the Lincoln Farm Associa- 
tion. The money would be applied, as 


the bill provides, as a building fund for 


the Lincoln Farm Association.” 

The Chairman: “It would not be 
under the supervision and direction of 
Government officials?” 

Mr. Jones: “It would not.” 

(This is from the published Hearing 
of the Committee). 

Mr. Jones also stated to the Commit- 
tee that the Lincoln Farm Association 
was incorporated under the laws of New 
York. 

The Committee held a meeting on 
March 16, 1908, and after consideration 
refused to report the bill, the reason 
given being that it was a proposition 
to appropriate money from the Federal 
Treasury to aid an association incor- 
porated under the laws of New York, 
and if money should be appropriated by 
Congress to aid one association in New 
York there would be demands of all 
kinds for appropriations to aid other 
associations organized and incorporated 
in other States for all sorts of purposes, 
Mr. Jones complained that there were 
some members absent from that meet- 
ing of the Committee who would have 
supported his measure, and Chairman 
Tawney called another meeting, on 
March 27, which was attended by all 
the members and again the bill was re- 
jected. That bill had been introduced 
by Representative Madden of Chicago, 
a personal and political friend of Mr. 
Cannon. 

After the first bill failed to secure a 
favorable report from the Committee 
on Appropriations, Mr. Madden on 
April 7, 1908, introduced another bill by 
which the expenditure of $100,000 was 
authorized to be paid to the Lincoln 
Farm Association. That bill was re- 
ferred by the Speaker to the Committee 
on the Library, and on May 12, 1908, - 
Mr. Connor from that Committee re- 
ported a _ substitute which authorized 
the expenditure of $50,000 by -the Sec- 
retary of War to aid in constructing a 
memorial to Lincoln. That bill went 
on the Union Calendar, where all bills 
creating a charge against the Treasury 
must go, to be considered in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. The Congress 
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adjourned May 30, and that bill along 
with about 200 others on the Calendar 
failed to receive consideration. 

The Speaker had nothing whatever to 
do with the failure of the bill. He re- 
ferred an almost duplicate of the first 
bill to another Committee, after the 
Committee on Appropriations had re- 
fused to report the original bill. Mr. 
Jones called on the speaker to urge 
him to use his influence in behalf of 
the bill, but he declined to attempt any 
coercion on the Committee having juris- 
diction. He did not regard it a good 
precedent to appropriate money from 
the Federal Treasury to aid any private 
association organized under the laws of 
a State. He told Mr. Jones that the 
Committee must judge of the merits of 
legislation properly referred to it, and 
then the majority of the House could 
act on a favorable report whenever it 
was determined to do so. The Speaker 
could not pass his bill, nor prevent a 
majority from passing it. That bill, 
like all others appropriating money 
from the Federal Treasury, must stand 
on its merits with the House. 

The bill failed; first because the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations refused to 
favorably report it, and the second bill 
failed because the member who had 
charge of it did not make a determined 
effort to bring it before the House for 
consideration, presumably because it 
could not command a majority vote in 
the House. There were about 200 
other bills on the Calendar that also 
failed, among them one to appropriate 
$1,000,000 for a memorial to Lincoln in 
Washington, D. C. (and that bill the 
Speaker was much interested in), but it 
failed for want of time to give it proper 
consideration, and for the same reason 
that the member in charge of it feared 
to submit it to the House and test its 
sentiments with a filibuster in progress. 

The trouble with Mr. Collier is that 
he has come to believe his own asser- 
tions that the Speaker is the House, and 
when the Speaker respectfully declined 
to be a Czar for his benefit he began to 
assert that the Speaker was a Czar and 
defeated him. The Speaker had no 
power to prevent a vote on the bill. 
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I have written you at length that you 
may understand just how little truth and 
how much untruth there is in Mr. Col- 
lier’s statement. I might add that Mr. 
Collier knows these facts as I have 
stated them, and he is not ignorantly 
nor unconsciously making these misrep- 
resentations to the subscribers of the 
Lincoln Farm Fund. 

Very sincerely yours, 
L. White Busbey, 
Secretary to the Speaker. 
Mr. George W. McCook, 
Steubenville, Ohio. 


The San _ Francisco Chronicle 
sums up the principal objections ts 
the income tax, as follows: “The ob- 
jections to the income tax in time of 
peace are that it is unmercifully in- 
quisitorial, that it discriminates 
against salaries and other incon es, 
which cannot be disguised, in favor 
of business incomes, which can be 
juggled out of apparent existence; 
that it discriminates against honest 
men in favor of rogues; that it en- 
courages the growth of great corpo- 
rations, which can disguise incomes; 
that it trenches upon the legitimate 
sources of state income; that 
tempts to national extravagance bv 
exposing the purses of the people to 
the exploitation of an ambitious cen- 
tral government, and that it is the 
most costly system of taxation ever 
devised, requiring an army of clerks 
for its collection, whose salaries con- 
sume a large proportion of the tax 
collected.” 





More farmers to the land is what is 
wanted rather than more land to the 
farmer. There are very few, if indeed 
there are any, farmers who begin to get 
the income from their land that it is 
capable of returning. More investment 
to the acre is needed. The intensive 
farming returns the larger profit.— 
Maine Farmer. 
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Pie PRESIDENT ON THE PARTE: 


From His Speech in New York, Feb. 12, 1910. 


President Taft, in a long speech at 
the Lincoln Day dinner of the Re- 
publican Club in New York, declared 
that the Republican party had thus 
far kept its platform pledges. He 
reassured business interests that the 
administration had no purpose to 
force radical measures upon the 
country, but that the laws must be 
enforced. Referring to the insurgent 
movement and the predictions of 
some that the Republican majority in 
the House would be changed to a 
Democratic majority, the President 
expressed himself as hopeful that a 
settlement of internal questions can 
be effected without a serious breach 
in the party. We copy what he had 
to say on the tariff. 


The Tariff. 


After quoting the tariff plank in 
the Republican platform, the Presi- 
dent said: 

“We did revise the tariff. It is im- 
possible to revise the tariff without 
awakening the active participation in 
the formation of the schedules of 
those producers whose business will 
be affected by a change. This is the 
inherent difficulty in the adpotion or 
revision of a tariff by our represen- 
tative system. 

“Nothing was expressly said in the 
platform that this revision was to be 
a downward revision. The implica- 
tion that it was to be generally 
downward, however, was fairly given 
by the fact that those who uphold a 
protective tariff system defend it by 
the claim that after an industry has 
been established by shutting out for- 
eign competition, the domestic com- 
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petition will lead to the reduction in 
price so as to make the original high 
tariff unnecessary. 

“In the new tariff there were 654 
decreases; '}220). increases ,and); 1050 
items of the dutiable list were un- 
changed, but this did not represent 
the fair proportion in most of the 
reductions, and the increases, be- 
cause the duties were decreased on 
those articles which had a consump- 
tion value of nearly $5,000,000,000, 
while they were increased on those 
articles which had a consumption 
value of less than $1,000,000,000. 

“Of the increases the consumption 
value of those affected which are of 
luxuries—to wit, silks, wines, liq- 
uors, perfumeries, pomades and like 
articles—amounted to nearly $600,- 
000,000; while the increase not on 
articles of luxury affected only about 
$300,000,000, as against decreases on 
about $5,000,000,000 of consumption. 

“T repeat, therefore, that this was 
a downward revision. It was not 
downward with reference to silks or 
liquors or high priced cottons in the 
nature of luxuries. It was down- 
ward in respect to nearly all other > 
articles except woolens, which were 
not affected at all. Certainly it was 
not promised that the rates of lux- 
uries should be reduced. The reve- 
nues were falling off, there was a de- 
ficit promised, and it was essential 
that the revenues should be _ in- 
creased. It was no violation of the 
promise to increase the revenues by 
increasing the tax on luxuries, pro- 
vided there was downward revision 
on all other articles. 

“The one substantial defect in 
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compliance with the promise of the 
platform was the failure to reduce 
woolens. Does that defect so color 
the action of the Republican party as 
to make it a breach of faith leading 
to its condemnation? 


Manufacturer’s Profit. 


“TI do not think so. Parties are 
like men. Revisions are like the 
work of men—they are not perfect. 
The change which this tariff effected 
was a marked change downward in 
the rate of duties, and it was a rec- 
ognition by the party that the time 
had come when instead of increasing 
duties they must be decreased, when 
the party recognized in its platform 
and in much of what it did that the 
proper measure of protection was 
the difference in cost in the produc- 
tion of articles here and abroad, in- 
cluding a fair profit to the manufac- 
turer. 

“There was a dispute as to what 
that difference is and whether it was 
recognized in the change of all the 
duties downward. Particularly was 
this the case on the materials that 
enter into the manufacture of paper 
and paper itself. The reduction on 
print paper was from $6 to $3.75, or 
about 37 per cent. 

“There was a real difference of 
opinion on the question of fact 
whether the new duty correctly 
measured the difference in the cost 
of production of print paper abroad 
and print paper here. It affected 
the counting rooms of the news- 
papers of the country and invited the 
attention of the newspaper proprie- 
tors who had associated themselves 
together, like other interests, for the 
purpose of securing a reduction of 
the tariff. The failure to. make a 
larger reduction showed itself clearly 
in the editorial columns of a great 
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number of the newspapers, whatever 
their party predilection. | 

“The amount of misrepresentation 
to which the tariff bill in its effect as 
a downward revision bill was sub- 
jected has never been exceeded in 
this country, and it will doubtless 


take the actual operation of the tar- 


iff bill for several years to show to 
the country exactly what the legisla- 
tion and its effect are. 


Tariff’s Twofold Object. 


“It is perhaps too early to insti- 
tute the fairest comparisons between 
the Payne-Aldrich bill and the bill 
which preceded it, but the Payne- 
Aldrich bill has been in operation 
now for six months, and figures are 
at hand from which we may make a 
reasonable inference, first as _ to 
whether it is a revision downward, 
and, second, as to its capacity for 
producing revenue, for it must be 
borne in mind that the passage of 
the law was demanded not only for 
the purpose of changing rates in 
their effect upon the industries of 
the country, but also for the purpose 
cf increasing the revenues, and the 
success of the measure is to be 
judged by its results in both these 
respects. 

“The Bureau of Statistics is au- 
thority for the statement that during 
the first six months of the operation 
of the Payne law, which term has 
just ended, the average rate of duty 
paid on all dutiable imports was 
21.09. per cent, ad. valorem) ) ine 
average rate of duty paid on all im- 
ports for the same six months for 
the four preceding years under the 
Dingley law was 24.03 per cent. This 
would show that the reduction in the 
Payne law is 2.94 per cent. of the 
value of the goods, or that the re- 
duction below the previous tariff 
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rates is 12 per cent., showing a 
downward revision of this extent in 
those goods which are dutiable. 

But this is not all. Under the 
Payne law 51.6 per cent. of the 
gross imports for the last six months 
have been entered free, while under 
the four years preceding for the 
same. six months the free list 
amounted to 45.46 per cent. of the 
total importations; so there was not 
only a reduction of duty on dutiable 
imports of about I2 per cent., but 
also an enlargement of about .the 
same percentage of the free list. 

“For the production of revenue 
the Payne law is even more an im- 
provement on the Dingley bill. Dur- 
ing the six months that the Payne 
tariff was in force, from August 5 to 
the night of February 5, the customs 
receipts amounted to $166,002,856.- 
54. Under the Wilson-Gorman tar- 
iff the semi-annual average was $83,- 
147,625.90. Under the Dingley tar- 
iff the semi-annual average was 
$130,265,841.84. Under the Wilson 
tariff the monthly average was $13,- 
857,937.05. Under the Dingley tar- 
iff the monthly average was $21,- 
710,973.64, while under the Payne 
tariff the monthly average has been 
$27,667,142.75, Or 100 per cent. 
greater than the monthly average 
under the Wilson tariff and 26 per 
cent. greater than the monthly aver- 
age under the Dingley tariff. 

Of course, as the country in- 
creases in population, the customs 
receipts increase, but even consider- 
ing the population the increase in 
the tariff receipts has been marked. 
Under the Wilson tariff the average 
annual customs receipts per capita 
were $2.38; under the Dingley tariff, 
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$3.23, while under the Payne tariff 
they were $3.71. 


The Deficit Doomed. 


“For the six months that the 
Payne tariff has been in force the 
total receipts both from customs and 
internal revenue have been $323,899,- 
231.91, while the disbursements have 
been $332,783,283.08, showing that 
the expenditures exceeded the re- 
ceipts by only $8,884,051.17, with no 
collection as yet from the corpora- 
tion tax. For the corresponding 
period last year the expenditures ex- 
ceeded the receipts by over $40,- 
000,000. This showing indicates that 
under the present customs law the 
deficit will be promptly wiped out, 
and that to meet our normal expen- 
ditures we shall have ample revenue. 

“TI therefore venture to repeat the 
remark I have had occasion to make 
before, that the present customs law 
is the best customs law that has ever 
been passed, and it is most signifi- 
cant in this that it indicates on the 
part of the Republican party the 
adoption of a policy to change from 
an increase in duties to a reduction 
of them, and to effect an increase of 
revenues at the same time. 

“The act has furnished to the Ex- 
ecutive the power to apply the max- 
imum and minimum clauses in order 
to prevent undue discrimination on 
the part of foreign countries, and 
this is securing additional conces- 
sions in respect to impositions on 
our foreign trade. 

“The act has done justice to the 
Philippine Islands by giving them 
free trade with the United States. 

“More than all this, the new tariff 
act has provided for the appointment 
of a Tariff Board to secure impartial 
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evidence upon which, when a re- 
vision of the tariff seems wise, we 
shall have at hand the data from 
which can be determined with some 
degree of accuracy the difference be- 
tween the cost of producing articles 
abroad and the cost of producing 
them in this country. 


Tariff-framing Difficulties. 


“The great difficulty in the hearing 
and discussion of the present tariff 
bill was the absence of satisfactory 
and creditable evidence on either 
side of the issues as to low or high 
tariffs. The importer, on the one 
hand, and the manufacturer, on the 
other, were present to give their 
fallible judgments affected by their 
own pecuniary interests as to the 
facts under investigation. Men who 
were struggling to find the truth 
were greatly perplexed by the con- 
flicting testimony. 

“The tariff bill authorizes the 
President to expend $75,000 in em- 
ploying persons to assist him in the 
administration of the maximum and 
minimum clause and to assist him 
and other officers of the government 
in the administration of the tariff 
law. I have construed this to mean 
that I may use the board appointed 
under this power not only to look 
into the foreign tariffs but also to 
examine the question with respect to 
each item in our tariff bill, what the 
cost of production of the merchan- 
dise taxed is and what its cost 1s 
abroad. This is not an easy task for 
impartial experts, and it requires a 
large force. 

“T expect to apply to Congress 
this year for the sum of $250,000 to 
organize a force through which this 
investigation may go on and the re- 
sults be recorded for the use of the 
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Executive and Congress when they 
desire to avail themselves of the 
record. In this way any subsequent 
revision may be carried on with the 
aid of data secured officially and 
without regard to its argumentative 
effect upon the question of raising or 
lowering duties. 

“Taken as a whole, therefore, I do 
not hesitate to repeat that the Re- 
publican party has substantially com- 
plied with its promise in respect to 
the tariff and that it has set itself 
strongly in the right direction 
toward lower tariffs and furnished 
the means by which such lower tar- 
iffs can be properly and safely fixed. 

“An investigation by the Tariff 
Board of the sort proposed will cer- 
tainly take a full two years or longer. 
Meantime, the operation of the pres- 
ent tariff promises to be consistent 
with the prosperity of the country 
and with the furnishing of sufficient 
funds with which to meet the very 
heavy but necessary expenditures of 
carrying on our great government.” 


Buying where one pleases and refus- 
ing to buy where one pleases, and even 
advising or persuading others where to 
buy and not to buy, is a very different 
matter from getting up a systematic 
conspiracy to destroy the business of a 
particular concern, and pursuing it 
ruthlessly by every device of an organ- 
ized power, because the concern in ques- 
tion refuses to submit to the dictation 
of that power. That is what the boy- 
cott of the American Federation of 
Labor meant. By this device it used its 
power to perpetrate outrageous injustice 
and destroy rights as sacred as that of 
doing what one pleases with his own 
money. The boycott is not an exercise 
of individual rights, but an instrument 
for flagrant wrongdoing from which the 
citizens of a free country have the right 
to be protected—New York Journal of | 
Commerce. 
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FREE RAW MATERIAL. 
By Roland Ringwalt. 


Every revision or proposed re- 
vision of the tariff is marked by a 
loud demand for “free raw ma- 
terials,’ or sometimes by the urgent 
plea, “Give us free raw materials so 
that we can capture the markets of 
the world.” The phrase sounds well, 
and has tickled many ears. At the 
last session of Congress it was only 
too evident that many Republicans 
were nursing the belief that they 
could sacrifice the forest, the farm, 
and the mine, and yet be good Pro- 
tectionists. On the other hand, a 
large number of Southern Demo- 
crats voted for duties on so-called 
"raw ematerials,”’ and their leader, 
Senator Bailey, delivered one of the 
best speeches of the session. 

Before instituting a trial for 
murder it is necessary to prove that 
somebody is dead; and to intelli- 
gently discuss the question of 
whether raw materials should or 
should not be free we ought to know 
what raw materials are. Surely the 
definition given by a low tariff club 
in Massachusetts would be very dif- 
ferent from that given by a Southern 
wool grower. The Northern free 
trader counts wood, coal, iron ore, 
lumber, salt, hemp, and flax as raw 
materials; but there are iron manu- 
facturers who would like to have pig 
iron counted’ as a raw material; 
there are watch makers who look on 
steel springs as a raw material. 
Man is naturally, proverbially sel- 
fish. We are all disposed to reckon 
the materials that come to our 
hands and on which we begin our 
work as raw materials. Probably 
there is not an editor who is not 


tempted to class paper and ink as 
raw materials; the proprietor of an 
oyster saloon may look on the 
oysters he is opening as raw ma- 
terials; the baker may think that 
flour is a raw material. St. Paul’s 
advice “Look not every man on his 
own things, but every man also on 
the things of others,” is constantly 
forgotten in tariff discussions. Noth- 
ing which represents the combined 
efforts of labor and capital, nothing 
which has exposed humanity to 
weariness and peril is raw material. 
Unquestionably the wood as_ it 
stands in the forest and the coal as 
it lies in the mine are raw materials, 
but they cease to be raw when in- 


dustry reaches them. When the 
grumbling Monkbarns complained 


that fish were too high, the poor 
woman with the basket replied, “It’s 
no fish ye’re buying; it’s men’s 
lives.” There can be no doubt that 
Scott must have heard some answer 
like this. A woman who from her 
infancy had known the hardships and 
perils of the fisherlads did not and 
could not speak lightly of all that 
must be endured and risked before 
the gentlefolks could have their had- 
docks out of the deep. 

From the reason of the case, itisa 
natural step to the historic side. In 
our early days we were an agricul- 
tural people, so much so that many 
doubted our capacity to become a 
manufacturing nation. The grain 
fields of the North, the plantations 
of the South wanted foreign mar- 
kets. Of our first seven Presidents, 
Washington, Jefferson, Madison, 
Monroe and Jackson were planters, 
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and the two Adamses sprung from a 
race of New England farmers. All 
understood the life of the man who 
tills the soil, and none would have 
favored a policy that did not guard 
the raiser of products. Jackson, in- 
deed, in the famous Colman letter, 
distinctly placed himself on record 
as favoring the development of in- 
dustries that would protect iron, 
coal, hemp, flax, and other articles 
which nature had bestowed upon us. 
The broad national views of the 
early Presidents appear in their of- 
ficial papers, but their social envir- 
onments, their business associations, 
their habits of life show that they 
cannot have ignored the men who 
produce the articles necessary to the 
very existence of factories and work- 


shops. Pope says: 

From nature’s chain whatever link you 
strike, 

Tenth or ten-thousandth, breaks the 


chain alike. 


A similar principle meets us in 
study or economics. The college 
professor who teaches the differen- 
tial calculus may forget the village 
schoolmistress who initiates children 
into addition, subtraction, multipli- 
cation and division, but unless the 
four rules are thoroughly learned, 
unless the raw material of arithme- 
tic is thoroughly mastered, the 
sophomore is not in good training 
for a course in differential calculus. 
«A. nation that deliberately sacrifices 
those who lay the foundations of its 
great industries, tampers with a 
corner stone, and pays the conse- 
quences. In the nature of things, 
the statesmen of the first half cen- 
tury of the republic knew that our 
manufactures must, in their day, be 
primitive. One can pardon them if 
they looked on manufactures as pri- 
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marily consumers of the superabun- 
dant stores of our forests, hills and 
farms. 

Senator Bailey, in the speech that 
ought to be better known than it is, 
dealt ruthlessly with the humbug 
that the Democratic party has fa- 
vored free raw materials, or what 
are called “free raw materials.” He 
understands that a number of Dem- 
ocratic papers have spilled a great 
deal of ink in favor of free raw ma- 
terials, but that the leaders of the 
party invariably treated all such 
ideas with contempt, especially if the 
theorists quoted national platforms 
on their side. The Texas Senator 
even goes so far as to say that the 
Whig party failed because it sacri- 
ficed the farmer, and that the fa- 
mous Democratic tariff of 1846 owed 
its ten years of life to the fact that it 
guarded the producer from destruc- 
tive foreign competition. Any very 
young Republican voter, who is too 
timid for a bold avowal of Protec- 
tion, and who has listened to the free 
raw material sophistry, may wisely 
read the blunt words of Senator 
Bailey, and if he reads them several 
times, so much the better. 

A glance at the history of the 
Democratic party is in order. Those 
who know it merely as a discordant 
and reckless opposition have over- 
looked many pages of our history. 
Surely the man who cares to know 
anything of American life must 
know something of the great organi- 
zation that began in Washington’s 
time, and won its first victory in 
1800. From 1800 to 1860, out of 
fifteen Presidential elections the 
Democratic party sustained only two 
defeats. It marched on, sometimes 
mistaken, sometimes wrong, but 
conquering. Defying its abstract 
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principles and ignoring Jefferson’s 
constitutional views, it annexed the 
mighty Louisiana territory, and 
transformed a strip of seaboard into 
a great, though undeveloped, conti- 
nent. Inconsiderately, foolishly, 
culpably as it seems today, the Dem- 
ocratic party forced us into the war 
of 1812, and yet after all the disas- 
ters of the war the Federalist party 
died, and the Democratic party was 
strong enough to divide into four 
factions, knowing that the President 
of 1824 must be a Democrat, and 
deeming it of secondary importance 
whether his name would be Adams, 
Clay, Crawford or Jackson. The 
Democratic party made _ Florida 
American instead of Spanish; its 
great leader, Cass, Americanized 
masses of French territory to the 
North; its heroic statesman, Benton, 
foresaw the highways to the Pacific. 
We may feel, yes, we ought to feel, 
that the old anti-slavery objections 
to the war with Mexico are still 
sound, but the Democratic party ig- 
nored them, and the war made us 
still greater and stronger, and the 
Democratic reverse of 1848 was fol- 
lowed by the victories of 1852 and 
1856. Barring 1840, the year of hard 
times and hard cider; barring 1848, 
when the “Rough and _ Ready” 
Taylor won the Presidency, the 
Democrats elected every Chief Mag- 
istrate, from Jefferson to Buchanan 
inclusive. This striking list of vic- 
tories could not have been won had 
not the Democrats been strong with 
the planters of the South and the 
farmers of the West. Had _ they 
calmly set up an academic altar, in- 
scribed upon it “To the goddess of 
free raw materials,” and proceeded 
to sacrifice the men who make indus- 
trial plants possible, would they have 
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won thirteen contests out of fifteen? 

In 1860 the Republican party en- 
tered upon a lease of power, and, as 
Senator Bailey says, “it made the 
farmer a partner in the concern.” 
Had such old-fashioned Democrats 
as McClellan and Seymour won the 
prize, there is no man living who can 
fancy them deserting the home pro- 
ducer and yielding our markets to 
the foreigner. Had Horace Greeley, 
the old Protectionist editor, been 
chosen President; had Samuel J. Til- 
den entered the White House, can 
any man dream that there would 
have been a calm surrender of the 
American farmer to his European 
competitor? We incline to think 
that if forty years ago the farmers 
of New York had been compelled to 
submit an important case to a jury 
of city men, Greeley and Tilden 
would have been among the first se- 
lections of the rural voters. Mr. 
Cleveland, who had been a poor boy 
in the country, but who will live in 
history as the associate of half a 
dozen speculators, chose to ignore 
the traditions of half a century and 
tc announce his readiness to cut the 
throats of the wool growers. For 
this he was defeated in 1888, and 
though a chapter of accidents elected 
him in 1892, the free raw material 
policy was cut to pieces by Demo- 
cratic Representatives and Senators. 

Now and then in a fit of weakness 
the Republican party has experi- 
mented with free raw materials. It 
tried the experiment with coal, hurt 
the miner, enabled the foreigner to 
raise the price, and never benefited 
one consumer. It has recently made 
a venture with free hides; the for- 
eigner will profit; no American will 
get cheaper shoes; the results are in- 
variably for the European and 
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against us. As for raw materials 
that cannot be produced here, of 
course every Protectionist would ad- 
mit them free, although they might 
be dutiable under tariffs framed for 
revenue only. 

“But,” says the doubter, “would 
not free raw materials help the 
American manufacturer to sell his 
finished products in foreign ports?” 
They might, and, to that extent, Pro- 
tectionist legislation practically 
grants them. A manufacturer who 
imports any crude products, makes 
them into finished articles, and ships 
them abroad, gets a rebate on his 
duties which practically gives him all 
that free traders talk about giving 
him. Every man who writes or 
speaks in favor of “free raw ma- 
terials’ is aware of this, but many 
writers and speakers ignore this fact 
lest unwary voters should see that 
the whole movement is insincere. 
There is no genuine desire to help 
the home manufacturer to sell his 
goods abroad, for the rebates neces- 
sary to this have already been 
granted by Protectionist legislation. 
What is desired is to deprive the 
farmer, the wool grower, the lum- 
berman, the miner, the salt worker 
of Protection; and the free trader is 
not illogical in believing that if they 
are denied all share in the tariff’s 
benefits they will retaliate by strik- 
ing at the manufacturer. 

There is no question that some 
manufacturers could increase their 
profits by reducing or abolishing all 
the duties that favor those at the 
first stage of the industrial process; 
but this is twentieth century America 
and not eighteenth century France. 
Special privilege, exemption from 
taxation, favoritism, bounties innu- 
merable for the few and grinding 
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tyranny for the many marked the 
old French regime, and then the 
house of cards rose too high and fell 
to the ground. Our own country 
has seen the slave power become 
more and more aggressive, ever 
seeking additional privileges, until it 
wrecked itself. Today it is the arro- 
gance of the liquor interest that has 
played into the hands of Prohibition 
and local option. Class systems do 
not meet with favor in this country. 
A Western legislature, ruled by 
farmers, solemnly decreed that eight 
hours should constitute a legal day’s 
work, and then added that this pro- 
vision should not apply to farm 
hands and domestic servants, but the 
Supreme Court had little mercy on 
that enactment. No party can 
afford to say that the actors in the 
last stage of manufacturing industry 
are to be protected while the first or 
the second stages are to be left to 
the mercies of every foreigner who 
may compete with them. This is as 
unfair, as undemocratic, as it would 
be to exempt from taxation the 
baker, while putting a high appraise- 
ment on the farmer who raises the 
grain and the miller who grinds the 
flour. A convention of butchers de- 
claring that the men who slaughter 
cattle deserve more from the govy- 
ernment than the men who raise cat- 
tle would not savor more of the me- 
diaeval class system than the cry of 
certain manufacturers, “Protect us, 
and we will sacrifice all the people 
who supply the products from which 
our fabrics are made.” In some 
cases, to strike at the producer 
would be even more unjust and un- 
patriotic than to strike at the manu- 
facturer, because in certain lines of 
manufactures international patent 
rights and special machinery would 
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handicap the foreigners, even though 
the tariff were abolished. 

Yet some people tell us that the 
free raw material principle will be 
universally accepted. So it will: 
When the army decides that all 
West Point graduates should at the 
age of seventy be pensioned, while 
all privates and non-commissioned 
officers of the same age shall go to 
the poor house. When the building 
trades unions declare that in hard 
times all men who work in the top 
story of a “sky scraper” shall have 
full wages, and that all men in the 
lower parts of the building shall ac- 
cept the scale paid in Germany or 
Belgium. When the bar associa- 
tions unanimously declare that all 
desirable cases should be given to 
relatives of judges. When resolu- 
tions of this kind are adopted then 
we may expect the free raw material 
idea to win. At present it is reason- 
able to expect that for every North- 
ern Republican who yields to it half 
a dozen Southern Democrats will re- 
sist it. 

Lincoln said that the country 
would decide for slavery or freedom, 
but it would not continue as a house 
divided against itself. It will main- 
tain Protection or reject it; it will 
not protect F, while discarding A, 
B, C. D and E. If the Republican 
party deserts Protection the people 
may desert the Republican party. It 
is by no means as strong today as 
the Democratic party was in 1852. 





Giving proper weight to the matter of 
natural resources it is very doubtful if 
15 cents a gallon or even 20 cents a gal- 
lon for kerosene, or $28 a ton for steel 
rails, is a greater social offense or a 
greater economic wrong than is the 
price of $1.25 a bushel for wheat or 15 
cents a pound for raw cotton.—New 


York Sun. 
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A TARIFF PROBLEM. 





Edward Stanwood, in the Boston Transcript. 


Is it not one of the maxims of the 
orthodox political economy — one 
which free traders have advanced to 
the rank of axioms—that individuals 
and nations will buy in the cheapest 
market? If it could be established 
as a general principle of universal 
application, how much would follow 
inevitably from it! But is it true? 
Once in a while we can make a test 
of this and other cherished maxims, 
not simply as they are true or un- 
true of individuals, but on a large 
scale. 

Here are two or three facts, indis- 
putably facts, that render the case 
for those who do not accept the 
above-mentioned axioms as difficult 
as they can be in any circumstances 
that are likely to arise: 

I. The United States maintains 
an excessively high tariff—excessive 
as compared with other nations, 
levied expressly and avowedly as 
protective duties. Consequently, ac- 
cording to the free trade theory, the 
cost of production is artificially 
raised, the price of its commodities 
must be high, and the possibility of 
an export trade in manufactured 
goods is diminished. 

2. On the other hand, Great 
Britain is a so-called free trade coun- 
try, which levies no duties at all that 
hamper in the,least degree its power 
to manufacture cheaply and export 
freely. 

3. For some twelve years past 
Canada has favored the mother 
country by a reduction of the duty 
on most of the goods imported from 
the United Kingdom, but it collects 
the full duty on similar goods of 
American production. The rate of 
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preference was at first one-fourth, 
and was raised to one-third in 1900. 

4. In spite of this preference, the 
purchases by Canada of American 
goods on which full duties were 
paid, increased much more rapidly 
than its purchases of similar British 
goods, on which the duties would 
be only two-thirds as high. 

5. The persistency with which the 
people of Canada traded with the 
high-priced stranger—we must as- 
sume that he was high-priced unless 
the principle that protective duties 
raise prices be abandoned—led them 
to resolve that they would put a 
further financial restraint upon 
themselves by making a new tariff, 
still more favorable to Great Britain 
and more unfavorable to the United 
States. This they did last year. 

As there will be no dispute as to 
the exact accuracy of the above 
statements, we are now in a position 
to consider and to ask for an expla- 
nation of the following facts: 

The total value of nine leading 
classes of American goods exported 
to Canada from the United States in 
the first eleven months of 1907, was 
$27,858,978; in the same months of 
1908 it was $18,647,732; in 1909, 
when the new tariff was in force, 
$24,886,981. The nine classes of 
goods include all that are covered by 
the Canadian preferential tariff that 
are classified by destination in the 
United States—statistics of exports 
and imports. They are as follows: 
Agricultural implements, cars, 
clocks and watches, cotton manufac- 
tures, scientific instruments, includ- 
ing electrical apparatus, iron and 
steel, leather and manufactures, 
paper and manufactures, and furni- 
ture. 

Everyone knows that the year 
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1908 was a year of bad trade in 
Canada as well as in other countries. 
That the exports of manufactures to 
the Dominion in a single year recov- 
ered all but eleven per cent. of the 
decline, shows the strength of the 
American hold on the Canadian 
market. Although the case might 
be left upon the history of the trade 
in the nine above specified industries, 
it is not unfair to remark that the 
iron and steel trades have been in a 
peculiarly bad way until lately. 

Although the statistics are not at 
hand to prove the statement, it may 
be inferred from the following table 
that the importations of iron and 
steel manufactures from Great Brit- 
ain have not been very great during 
the period of depression in Canada. 
The table is taken from the Engi- 
neering Supplement of the London 
Times, and shows the importations 
into the Dominion from Great Brit- 
ain and the United States during the 
year ended March 31, 1909: 


Great United 

Britain. States. 

Locomotives for railways... .... $5,847 $402,231 
Steam CngineOS ........sscecenesonee 38,238 197,008 
Portable engines, etc...........s.. 2,943 791,911 
Steam ‘shovelstcctate. c<eyee bonene penee 152,027 
Steam DOWUCLS hee. asisceeesaeeoeeee 21,764 98,211 
Other IDOUGrS ens baek cee eee 9,367 29,777 
Gasolene engines..............+00% 16,570 705.268 
Electric Motors, etc.............6. 18,221 293,798 
Electric light carbons, Cte skeckee 2,525 24,0 9 
Other electric apparatus.......... 65,517 1,550,283 
Automobiles, C6 Wesco cen. ws ove nics 79,954 474,757 
Coal-mining machinery.......... 100,719 414,924 
Ore \GLUShersnia scence weer eens 31,481 144,558 


If we eliminate the iron and steel 
manufactures, of which the above- 
named classes form a large part, the 
showing is as follows: 


Exports to Canada. 


BHleven Months 1907 sic isiew's cols ew eciiete ere ete $12,468.977 
Hleven Months 1908s. .h ties oes sere eees 19,800,421 
Eleven Months 1909060. o 5 levee ewe 14,943,266 


The inference seems almost to be 
that if the Canadians will only in- 
crease their tariff preference for 
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British goods again, they will prove 
more strongly than ever their actual 
preference for American goods—and 
hang the expense. 


eee 


WOOL MANUFACTURERS’ 
MEETING. 





The National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers’ at its 45th annual 
meeting, February 2, adopted resolu- 
tions urging a fair and free trial for 
the new tariff law, that its virtues 
and defects might be conclusively 
demonstrated, and asking in the in- 
terests of a continuance of business 
confidence that the new administra- 
tion be given a free hand at the ses- 
sion of Congress for the proper 
consideration of the important legis- 
lation which it has recommended. 

In the absence of President Wil- 
liam Whitman, who was a pall- 
bearer at the funeral at Hopedale of 
Gen. William F. Draper, Vice-Presi- 
dent Frederic S. Clark, president of 
the Talbot Mills, presided. 

Officers were elected for the en- 
suing year as follows: President, 
William Whitman, Boston;  vice- 
presidents, Charles H. MHarding, 
Philadelphia ; 
Boston; Frederic S. Clark, North 
Billerica; secretary and treasurer, 
Winthrop L. Marvin, Boston. 

By unanimous vote on the motion 
of Mr. Hopewell, the association 
adopted a resolution of appreciation 
of the leadership of President Whit- 
man in presenting the case for 
American wool manufacturing be- 
fore the tariff makers in Washing- 
ton. 

The general attitude of the wool 
manufacturers toward the new tariff 
and the national administration was 
set forth in a resolution presented 


William M. Wood, 
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by Mr. J. F. Maynard, president of 
the Globe Woolen Company of 


sr tica iN 


Formal action was taken by the 
association on the death of Gen. 
William F,. Draper of Hopedale, one 
of its members, and of Josiah Perry 
of Webster, another member, and 
the oldest woolen manufacturer in 
the United States. Of Gen. Draper, 
the resolutions said that as a soldier, 
a man of affairs, a legislator anda 
diplomatist, Gen, Draper had won 
a distinction in many fields of effort 
that it is rarely given to one man to 
achieve. 

“The textile industry of ‘the 
United States was under especial ob- 
ligation to him for an extraordinary 
power of inventive genius which had 
well-nigh revolutionized some proc- 
esses of manufacturing. He _ be- 
lieved in the protective principle 
with all the profound conviction that 
animated his brilliant service to the 
Union throughout the Civil War, 
and he was in the highest sense a 
patriot.” 

The association urged wool man- 
ufacturers throughout the United 
States to make prompt and full re- 
sponse to the inquiries that will 
soon be sent to the woolen mills by 
the federal census bureau. 


ENGLISH SHOES COMING. 


Consul Frank W. Mahin, writing 
from Nottingham, says that a noy- 
elty in the export trade of that En- 
glish district is the recent shipment 
of several invoices of boots from 
Leicester to the United States, con- 
cerning which he says: The last ship- 
ment was of over I,000 pairs, valued 
at about $2,500. It is intimated that 
these shipments were the result of 
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the lowered duty in the new United 
States tariff law, but they also cited 
as “gratifying proof that there are 
British manufacturers who can beat, 
in point of price and style, the best 
that comes to us from across the 
‘herring pond.” These’ goods 
would be termed “shoes” in the 
United States. A “shoe” in Eng- 
land would be called a “low shoe” in 
the United States. A “boot” here is 
footwear coming just above the 
ankle. Knee-high, or thereabouts, 
it is a “top boot.” The total ex- 
ports of boots and shoes made of 
leather from the United Kingdom 
during the calendar year 1909 
amounted to $11,170,768 in value, an 
increase of $1,030,183 over 1908; 
the increase in November alone over 
November of 1908 was $212,000, 
while the December increase over 
December, 1908, was $281,000. 


THE SHEEP AND WOOL 
INDUSTRY. 





Co-operation of the Department of 
Agriculture Asked for its 
Expansion. 


William M. Wood, president of 
the American Woolen Company, has 
forwarded to Secretary James Wil- 
son of the Department of Agricul- 
ture a letter asking whether with all 
of the valuable work of the Depart- 
ment some time and attention can- 
not be devoted to increasing the 
number of sheep and the wool clip of 
the United States? Mr. Wood said: 

“We manufacturers want to use 
American wool, but we have in- 
creased difficulty in securing enough 
for our purposes. The imports of 
last year were twice the imports of 
the year before, and the American 
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wool production rose only from 311,- 
000,000 to 328,000,000 pounds. 

“There are 258 sheep to the 
square mile in the United Kingdom, 
and there are only 9.6 sheep to the 
square mile in New England. Here 
is a condition that is well worth the 
while in your Department to take 
some vigorous measures to equalize. 
Our New England hills are certainly 
as well adapted to the growth of 
sheep as the hills of Old England 
and Scotland. There is a great 
market for mutton here in the New 
England States and an immense in- 
dustry of manufacturing. But we 
cannot get enough American wool, 
and we prefer American wool and 
would use a much greater quantity 
if we could secure it. 

“Just consider these significant 
figures of the number of sheep and 
the wool production in New England 
in 1891 and 1900: 











-———1891—_____ — 1909: — 
Wool. Wool. 

Sheep. Pounds. Sheep. Pounds 

Main Gorecnnnet 547,670 3,286,020 210,000 1,260,000 
N. Hampshire 183,183 1,099,098 76,000 434,000 
Vermont :.... 351,249 2,458,743 180,000 1,170,000 
Massachusetts 55,965 335,790 35,000 210,000 
Rhode Island 20,433 122,598 7,500 39,750 
Connecticut... 45,824 229,120 38,000 190,000 
Total N. Eng. 1,204,324 7,581,369 540,500 3,303,750 


“We have lost one-half of our 
sheep in New England since 18o1, 
and one-half of our wool production. 
There has beén some increase in the 
regions further west, but that gain 
has not been so large as it ought to 
be and there ought not to have been 
any reduction in New England. If 
proportionately to the area there 
were as many sheep in New England 
as there are in the United Kingdom, 
instead of 540,500 we should now 
have 15,000,000 sheep grazing on 
our northern hills. What this 
would mean in the way of advantage 
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to American manufacturing, the im- 
provement of the land, and direct 
and indirect benefits to New Eng- 
land agriculture you can readily 
grasp. The valuable report on the 
sheep industry issued by your de- 
partment in 1892 well says: 

“The Americans have yet much to 
learn in the science of farming, and 
England is a good object lesson. Old 
English farms which have been tilled 
for centuries show no signs of run- 
ning out or of old age. They pro- 
duce five.times the amount of wheat 
per acre that they did three hundred 
years ago, and they are constantly 
increasing in productiveness. Brit- 
ish writers and farmers declare that 
‘the sheep is literally the basis of 
English husbandry; that they have 
become an indispensable necessity, 
as there is no other means of keep- 
ing up the land.’ 

“In the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
the great and ancient seat of English 
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wool manufacture, there are now 
kept 730,000 sheep, producing four 


- and one-quarter million pounds of 


wool, or more sheep and wool than 
we have in all New England. If our 
British kinsmen can do these things, 
why cannot we? 

“T am very sure that all American 
wool manufacturers will heartily co- 
operate with you and your Depart- 
ment in any effort to increase the 
number of sheep not only in New 
England but throughout the coun- 
try. Nobody desires to send good 
American money abroad for wool if 
that wool can be procured at home. 
The Department of Agriculture has 
accomplished wonders through its 
scientific inquiries and wise, practi- 
cal counsel to American farmers. 
Here in the sheep and wool industry 
is another splendid opportunity for 
the Department to justify the en- 
lightened statesmanship which has 
made it one of the great progressive 
branches of the Government.” 


WHEW OIGHV PRICE: PROBLEM: 


A Possible Political Issue—Some of the Alleged Causes Considered—The Principal Cause 
is that Money Has Fallen in Value. 


Robert Ellis Thompson tn the Irish World. 


The most sensitive nerve in the 
human body is “the pocket nerve.” 
Touch it effectively, and you can put 
a people into such an excitement 
that they will cease to listen to rea- 
son, and look around for somebody 
to hit. That is what makes it the 
most dangerous force in politics. 
No party will long continue in 
power after the people has ceased to 
enjoy prosperity under its rule. It 
showed how strong was the hold of 
the Republican party on power, that 
it lived through the depression of 


1907-1908 without the loss of either 
the presidency or Congress. But 
neither the Republican party nor 
any other will survive the average 
man’s conviction that somehow it is 
to blame when his rates of payment 
for the necessities of life are rising, 
while his income remains as it was. 
As a piece of politics, it is well for 
the majority in Congress to order an 
investigation into the “high prices” 
of necessaries, which are the subject 
of a general complaint of the Ameri- 
can people. And it will be well for 
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them to handle the matter vigor- 
ously and clearly, or the next House 
will see a Democratic majority in 
power. 

Obviously, high prices belong to a 
period of scarcity, when the harvests 
fall below the average, or when 
there is something that blocks the 
transportation of those harvests to 
the consumers. We have had no 
such situation in America. Produc- 
tion of every kind has gone forward 
as never before. Farm, mine and 
factory have been employed in suc- 
cessful output of what the people 
want. With the exception of the 
week which closed the year, trans- 
portation has not suffered any inter- 
ruption worth mentioning; and the 
scarcity of freight-cars for the work 
seems to have ceased. What, then, 
is the reason for the change in the 
price of everything that goes into 
man’s stomach, or on his back, or 
under his foot? Upon whom should 
popular indignation fasten, and on 
whom should legal penalties be in- 
flicted? 

Some ascribe everything to the 
Trusts. But since the decision of the 
United States Circuit Court at 
Minneapolis against the Standard 
Oil Company, the Trusts have been 
“walking softly,’ as Ahab did after 
that interview with Elijah in the 
garden of the deceased Naboth. It 
is no time, they feel, for provoking 
any public sentiment against them, 
as it may make it impossible for even 
Mr. Taft to pull them through by 
his proposed law to cut their claws 
and spare their throats. And then 
it is not especially goods controlled 
by the Trusts, except the Beef Trust, 
which are soaring in price. Meat, 
which neither that nor any Trust 
can touch, has gone up. All kinds 
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of farm-produce are selling at in- 
creased rates, even when the farmer 
sells directly to the consumer. And 
the farmer tells us that he cannot af- 
ford to sell eggs at three cents each, 
as the price of everything he buys, 
including chicken-feed, has gone up 
on him. 

Others charge the evil on the 
cold-storage companies, who are al- 
leged to have bought up all the sup- 
plies in sight, especially of fowls and 
eggs, with a view to cornering the 
markets. If the present trouble had 
come on us in midsummer, there 
might be some excuse for suspecting 
this class of merchants. _ But the 
operation of cold-storage is to put 
away the summer’s surplus for 
winter’s use, and thus to equalize 
supply and prices throughout the 
year. And there is certainly no com- 
bination of cold-storage companies, 
which will account for the present 
“high prices,” or explain the farm- 
ers demand for the prices he gets 
for his produce. 

There is more shrewdness in the 
suggestion that the middle-man, who 
comes between the producer and the 
consumer, is to blame. It is beyond 
a doubt that the profits of this class 
are excessive, both in America and 
everywhere else. |) AS Mientras 
Carey points out, wherever the pro- 
ducer and the consumer, are sep- 
arated by long distances, the middle- 
man has his chance to control the 
market to his own advantage and to 
the injury of his countrymen. Hence 
the corners in wheat, where the sup- 
ply passes through a few points, like 
Chicago, Milwaukee and Duluth. 
And our railroads have played into 
the hands of the trader through their 
fostering this long-distance traffic by 
their system of freight-charges. If, 
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for instance, the charges for carrying 
wheat were proportional to the dis- 
tance it is carried, 
farmer would have to cease to raise 
wheat for the Eastern market and 
for Europe, and the Eastern farmer 
would have a chance in his own dis- 
trict, and would raise wheat enough. 
But when it costs as much to send a 
car-load of wheat from Lancaster to 
Philadelphia, as to send the same 
car-load from Minneapolis to Phila- 
delphia, what chance has the heavily 
taxed Pennsylvania farmer, who 
paid for his land, against the low- 
taxed farmer of the wheat-belt, who 
got his land for the costs of survey? 
So he drops wheat and takes to to- 
bacco or “truck,” and even in this 
last he is met by the competition of 
the South, whose produce is carried 
northward on much the same terms 
as wheat is carried eastward. 

It is just this situation which 
make it possible for the trader to 
take advantage of the consumer, 
who cannot keep down prices by 
going past him to the producer. And 
as a consequence the profits of trad- 
ing are excessive, not only in food- 
products, but in hardwares and dry- 
goods, and almost everything else. 
But those products do not account 
for the present situation, for they al- 
ways have been excessive in this 
country, and especially so since the 
railroads began to seek their profits 
in long-distance transportation. 
There is not a scrap of evidence that 
the trader is either worse or better 
than he always has been, or has 
made any more money out of the 
public. But it will be a gain if the 
present troubles should drive the 
American people to co-operative 
trading, which will eliminate the 
middleman entirely, and _ secure 
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wholesale rates for the consumer. In 
Great Britain the consumers, and in 
Ireland the producers, have adopted 
this method very extensively. Irish 
butter and cheese, chickens and eggs 
are sold directly to the London deal- 
ers by the Irish producers, to the 
great advantage of their purses. 

Another explanation of our 
trouble is that the change in our 
land situation has driven up the 
prices of produce. The old Ricar- 
doan theory of Rent, which still is 
taught in our colleges, as though 
the brains had not been knocked out 
of it by Carey, Bastiat, Atkinson,. 
and the late Duke of Argyle. Able 
editors, who have been indoctrinated 
with this doctrine of economic de- 
spair, are dealing it out in diluted 
forms to their readers. This theory 
is that men pass from what is better 
to what is worse in the occupation 
and use of land, tillage taking up in- 
ferior lands and getting smaller re- 
turns for labor as population in- 
creases. While increased outlay of 
labor in manufactures results in 
cheapened production, “after a limit 
easily reached,’ there is a dimin- 
ished return from labor expended in 
tilling the soil. This “limit” we are 
supposed to have reached, and the 
monopolists, who got possession of 
the best lands are beginning to 
charge “ground-rent” in increased 
prices, and the public has no remedy, 
since it is a law of nature against 
which they want to run their heads. 
We have come to that “pressure of 
population upon resources,” which 
is the misery of the old world, or at 
least the convenient explanation of 
that misery, which takes the blame 
from the shoulders of the ruling 
classes. 

As Henry C. Carey showed by a 
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thousand illustrations, “men pass 
from what is worse to what is better 
in the occupation and use of land.” 
As a rule the best lands are not 
taken first, because they are inacces- 
sible to the scanty population which 
first occupies the country. As pop- 
ulation grows, the power of associa- 
tion grows with it, and even more 
rapidly, and men are able to master 
the resources of nature with less out- 
lay of labor. We have but scratched 
the surface of American soil as yet, 
and wasted it by the land-butchery 
called farming in the Wheat Belt. 
When we begin to apply to our 
farming the care, patience and in- 
telligence which we have to spend 
on our manufactures, our food- 
supply will increase by leaps and 
bounds. I do not say we shall ever 
reach the figures of Flemish Bel- 
gium, which feeds 1,800 people to 
every square mile of a naturally bar- 
ren soil. But judging by the past of 
our own country, it is safe to predict 
that the day will come when 
America will feed 800,000,000; and 
that will be less than 350 to the 
square mile. 

Another specious theory is that 
the Trades Unions are responsible 
for the rise in prices, through their 
forcing up wages and cutting down 
the hours of labor. It seems to be 
forgotten that it is in the fields of 
production with which the Trades 
Unions have the least to do, in 
which prices have risen the most, 
while the things their members are 
concerned in producing have risen 
least, and in many cases not at all. 
This kind of talk I have noticed as 
coming from New England, whose 
educated classes still cherish the old 
grudge against associated labor, and 
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to which Mr. Thornton’s great book 
on “Labor” (1869) gave the death- 
blow. That admirable work does 
not seem to have had much circula- 
tion among our Yankees. 

I come back to the true cause of 
what are called “high prices;” and 
for once it is gratifying to find every 
economist in the world, whose 
opinion is worth considering, agreed 
on this point. It is not that prices 
have risen, but that money has fallen 
in value. It is just as it was after: 
the discovery of America. Europe 
was doing its business on a small 
and constantly diminishing supply of 
the precious metals, when the new 
supply flowed in from Mexico and 
Peru, and changed the face of that 
old world. At once everything rose 
in price, men said, that is they had to 
pay more than before of the white 
and yellow pieces for what they 
wanted. This continued down to 
about 1640, when the new uses found 
for money caused its ready absorp- 
tion into the channels of business 
and manufacture, and checked the 
fall. By 1793, Humboldt says, the 
amount of gold and silver in circula- 
tion had increased thirtyfold, and 
the “prices” of commodities had 
risen twelvefold. Meanwhile, every- 
body who was living on a fixed in- 
come felt the pressure, including 
those whose salaries and wages did 
not rise to meet the new conditions. 
As in all great changes, there was 
an enormous amount of inconveni- 
ence, and even of suffering, until 
the process was complete. Are we 
to go through the same sore experi- 
ences now, or is it possible to obtain 
a standard of values more perma- 
nent than gold? That is the ques- 
tion of today. In previous articles 
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I pointed out that standard as the 
compound unit, made up of staple 


quantities of all the staple commodi- 


ties. 


BOYCOTT AND COUNTER 
BOYCOTT. 





Dr. H. W. Wiley is probably cor- 
rect in his conclusion that the meat 
boycott amounts to nothing of any 
practical value, except that it may 
stimulate an investigation of the cost 
of living, and the causes for in- 
creased prices. Two or three hun- 
dred thousand people may stop eat- 
ing meat, but millions will not ab- 
stain, and so the boycott becomes 
ineffective. In some large cities 
lower retail prices followed the sud- 
den withdrawal of buying demand, 
but there has been no general or 
long continued reduction. A “Na- 
tional Anti-Trust Food League” was 
incorporated in Washington, re- 
cently, which aims at a reduction in 
the cost of living by having its mem- 
bers refrain from purchasing those 
articles of food which are sold for 
exorbitant prices. It is not prob- 
able that this movement will accom- 
plish much unless it receives very 
general support throughout the 
country. A general refusal to buy a 
certain product would doubtless re- 
duce the price, but it would also stop 
its production; so where would be 
the ultimate gain to the consumers? 

A counter-boycott has been 
started. The packers are restricting 
shipments of beef, and putting thou- 
sands of carcases into cold storage. 
At the same time they are warning 
cattlemen to send fewer cattle to the 
stock yards. Thus they hope to 
regulate supply to the actual de- 
mand, and keep up prices. Farmers 
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in Kansas, who are in the business of 
producing meat, have held a meet- 
ing, and resolved that if labor unions 
persist in boycotting meat they will 
meet it with an uncompromising 
boycott of all products of union 
labor. Farmers of South-western 
Ohio have taken a hand in the busi- 
ness. Nearly five hundred of them 
signed a paper agreeing to with- 
hold from market all live stock for 
sixty days. This, they believe, will 
prevent any fall in prices. Several 
agricultural societies are said to be 
backing the movement informally. 

In the long run, we think it will be 
realized that the boycott is not a ra- 
tional and practical method to settle 
a complex economic problem; but 
the present agitation may not be 
wholly useless if it gives the public a 
better understanding as to the 
causes of high prices, and in satisfy- 
ing public opinion that, aside from 
the correction of some abuses, no 
material relief can be expected from 
legislation. 


OBITUARY. 





Hon. WiLtiamM C. LOVERING, rep- 
resentative in Congress from the 
Fourteenth Massachusetts district, 
died in Washington, D. C., February 
4, of pneumonia, aged 75. He was 
born in Rhode Island in 1835, but 
early removed to Massachusetts. His 
business interests were in Taunton, 
where he was president of the 
Whittenton Manufacturing Com- 
pany and a director in a number of 
other corporations. In the civil war 
he served for a short time as an en- 
gineer at Fortress Monroe. He 
was serving his seventh term in Con- 
gress. Before entering Congress, 
in 1897, Mr. Lovering had been a 
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State Senator in Massachusetts for 
two years and was a delegate to the 
Republican National Convention 
which nominated Garfield, in 1880. It 
was largely through the efforts of 
Mr. Lovering that the compensation 
of the men in the life-saving service 
was increased last year. As a testi- 
monial of their regard for the Con- 
gressman the men of the service 
presented him with a loving cup, 
which he considered one of his most 
valued possessions. He leaves two 
daughters and a brother, Henry M. 
Lovering, who is treasurer of the 
Whittenton mill. The funeral was 
held in Taunton February 7, and 
was attended by committees from 
both houses of Congress and a large 
number of prominent citizens of the 
State. 





Epwarp M. RockwELL, the well- 
known textile manufacturer, of Leo- 
minster, Mass., died February 8, as 
the result of an apoplectic shock. 
Mr. Rockwell was born in Winsted, 
Conn., March 27, 1845. About 1865 
he entered the office of N. A. Lom- 
bard & Co., of Worcester, manufac- 
turers of woolen machinery, remain- 
ing there five years, and for the next 
two years having charge of the ex- 
tensive business of the Cleveland 
Machine Works, at Worcester. In 
1872 he joined with James Phillips, 
Jr., in forming the firm of Rockwell 
& Phillips, Fitchburg, to manufac- 
ture worsted coatings and suitings, 
continuing in this for four years. In 
1876 he purchased the large Crocker 
woolen mill in Leominster, and com- 
menced the manufacture of woolen 
cassimeres during the following 
year, and yarns later, which latter 
business he had since carried on. Mr. 
Rockwell was one of the vice-presi- 
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dents of the Home Market Club, and 
had served in its Board of Directors. 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN ENG- 
LAND. 





From the New York Tribune. 


That is a highly interesting ex- 
periment which, on the initiative of 
Mr. Winston Churchill, has just been 
undertaken in the United Kingdom 
in the opening of a large number of 
what are described as national labor 
cxchanges, which are in fact free 
employment agencies. These, we 
are reminded, are not charitable in- 
stitutions or relief works, like soup 
kitchens or workhouses, but are the 
practical means which the govern- 
ment has selected for dealing with 
the problem of the unemployed. The 
theory appears to be that there is 
work enough for all if only those 
who wish to work and those who 
wish to have work done can be 
brought together, and it is Mr. 
Churchill’s thought that bringing 
them together is a legitimate func- 
tion of government. 

Upon the face of it such an indus- 
trial clearing house system would 
seem to be of considerable utility 
and void of offence. We should ex- 
pect, however, to hear adverse com- 
ments made upon the industrial and 
fiscal system of Cobden, which, al- 
though designed for the benefit of 
labor, has in fact led to a condition 
of affairs so unsatisfactory as to 
make this scheme desirable, if not 
necessary; and also to hear some ex- 
pressions of surprise at the lack of 
initiative and enterprise among Brit- 
ish workingmen, and employers also, 
which makes them dependent upon 
such aid as that which the govern- 
ment has undertaken to give. In 
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this and other countries which are 
burdened with the bonds of protec- 
tive tariffs such things 
needed. The evil of unemployment 
is not so great as in England, and 
men seek work when they want it 
and employers seek workmen when 


they want them without waiting for. 


state aid. 

There would also, we should 
think, be some reflections upon the 
noteworthy reversal of fundamental 
policy which the advocates of Cob- 
denism have thus achieved. Surely 
the principle of laisser faire, “every 
tub must stand on its own bottom,” 
was distinctively theirs, and any- 
thing approximating state aid or 
state intervention in industrial or 
commercial affairs was eschewed as 
economically unsound if not posi- 
tively immoral. Yet here are the 
remaining advocates of Cobdenism 
seeking to support that system by 
means of a resort to egregious pa- 
ternalism. It is perplexing to the 
disinterested observer. Of course, 
the labor exchange system may be a 
good thing. So, we believe, is a 
protective tariff. But it is difficult to 
perceive how the one any more than 
the other is to be reconciled with the 
pure faith of the Manchester School. 


OUR TRADE WITH CANADA. 





BY WALTER J. BALLARD. 


Trade between Canada and the 
United States made its best record 
in the calendar year just closed, and 
has largely more than doubled in the 
last ten years. In no earlier year 
have either imports from or exports 
to that country equaled the record 


of 1909: 


are? not 
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Here is the ten-year comparison 
(Bureau of Statistics): 


Canadian Exports and Imports. 


Exports. Imports. 
LOOQ TINA eRe $190,000,000 $88,000,000 
EOOQHIET aniston: 86,000,000 35,500,000 
Increases in I0 
years ...$104,000,000 $52,500,000 
Lota trades ro00 nus. you ae 278,000,000 
LOtalt trades 2O00 rise doe 


121,500,000 
Increase in total trade ..... $156,500,000 


Ten largest imports from Canada 


in 1909: 
Tarn Der Valance seas el $18,000,000 
CODDEL) DISA eFC sya ee yuele nee 4,000,000 
VEAL DUTCH as fica G Or tUy Tey 4,000,000 
bhidessoricattion cinta oe ay 3,500,000 


Furs and fur skins, undressed 1,500,000 
HL eb SPAN NN Bt ede tad BNE MD 1,000,000 
Copper ore and matte ....... 900,000 
Distilled) spirits fi neo sie, 725,000 
TOES@ Ss iiliariia stun eoeciy eller 700,000 


Ten leading exports to Canada 


in 1909: 
Bituminousn Coal weracoes ans 17,000,000 
ATi vacitey coals wun iiay tiie 14,000,000 
COG TROT Tuas tC Uy lad Wil ia taey Mase 8,000,000 
BOCTUACSAC cian srtala arses aid areata metas 5,000,000 
PBOATASP CECH why he 4,000,000 
Books i inaps peta Vv aa 3,000,000 
Agricultural implements 3,000,000 
Matomopilesin iy use Waa 2,500,000 
WV rea RO ua Cee aia a neat nie 2,500,000 


Some ten year increases in exports: 


Coal both) kinds tie wien 20,000,000 
ClOPTOM NCA OE ata ne ERR Ae ge ae 4,000,000 
FATUIES Virsa ete ale emotes hr aeoya 3,000,000 
Books! mapsretouna wea 2,000,000 
Automobiles, all increase .... 2,500,000 
Agricultural implements 1,000,000 
Scientific instruments ....... 2,500,000 
Buoresrand tury skina kas ou ima 1,500,000 
Biildersi\ hardware wey een! 1,000,000 
Boards, deals and planks .... 2,500,000 


In 1909 Canada took 98 per cent. 
of our anthracite coal exported; 65 
per cent. of the bituminous coal; 45 
per cent. of the books, maps, and 
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engravings; 40 per cent. of the struc- 
tural iron and steel; 30 per cent. of 
the automobiles; 30 per cent. of the 
fruits; 25 per cent. of the telegraph, 
telephone and other electrical ap- 
paratus; 20 per cent. of the builders’ 
hardware; and from 10 to I5 per 
cent. of our entire exports of agri- 
cultural implements, corn, cars and 
carriages, and steel rails. 

Those percentages graphically 
portray Canada’s great value to us 
as a customer. As a purchaser we 
are Canada’s second-best customer, 
following Great Britain, but we lead 
Great Britain, and all other coun- 
tries, in sales to Canada. 


SPEAKER? CANNON TO} FITS 
CORT Pies 





Speaker Cannon delivered a short 
speech from the floor of the House, 
February 14, on the river and har- 
bor bill. 
he said: 

“In the great mass of business 
that is covered by 30,000 bills pend- 
ing before the various committees 
no man ever lived who could exhaust 
all of them. We must follow the 
committees. No Congress will ever 
exist that can ever consider all of 
the 30,000 bills unless God in His in- 
finite mercy lengthens the hours of 
the day and the days of the year. It 
is for us while we occupy temporarily 
the places that we do occupy to pre- 
serve the machinery by which a ma- 
jority can transact the public busi- 
ness and to preserve it, looking into 
the facts of the gentlemen on the 
other side so that when the wisdom 
of the American people and the 
favor of God may give perchance in 
the fulness of years a majority to 
them, they will have the rules and 


In the course of his speech ° 
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the order of procedure, the product 
of the experience of 120 years un- 
hampered. 

“Thus they may run the business 
of this House and glorify in the con- 
sideration of the river and. harbor 
bill and all other bills for the advan- 
tage not of men of their organization 
alone, but for all the 90,000,000 of 
people. And while we seemingly 
strut and fret, declaim and are in- 
terviewed constantly in the public 
prints—notwithstanding all that, the 
people of the United States will hold 
responsible from time to time the 
party in power for legislative results, 
and unless that party has the ma- 
chinery and the procedure to achieve 
those results they will not have full 
power, although they may be in the 
majority. 

“T expect that we will continue to 
receive all kinds of correct informa- 
tion and faked information that is 
fished for here and there in order 
that our great metropolitan journals, 
at least some of them, may continue 
to make their papers from day to 
day, like the Yankee made his 
razors, to sell. But I desire to say 
to gentlemen on this side of the 
House and to gentlemen on _ that 


side of the House, that out of 
the two great organizations, the 
minority from time to _ time 


putting the majority on its good 
behavior and seeking to become 
the majority, will come _ correct 
legislation and correct appropria- 
tions, and if we lose sight of our im- 
portance and of our own position for 
the time being there will come in our 
places better and wiser men who will 
not lose sight of the necessity. 
Where responsibility rests there 
must be power for the majority to 
move on. 
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“T do not care,” the Speaker added 
a little later, “about airing griev- 
ances about newspaper and magazine 
attacks. It is their privilege. I rec- 
ollect that on the recent trip down 
the Mississippi a great enterprising 
metropolitan paper issued daily, with 
the aid of the local publishers along 
the way, a paper. When I turned 
around to come back from New Or- 
leans, from the criticisms that I had 
received and that many others had 
received, not founded upon correct 
information, but maliciously false, it 
made me wonder whether I was 
afoot or on horseback, whether I 
was I or somebody else.” 


REVIVAL OF SHEEP HUSBAN- 
DRY. 





From the Textile Manufacturers’ Journal, 


In urging’ Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Wilson to make use of the ma- 
chinery of his department to stimu- 
late sheep husbandry in the East, 
President Wood, of the American 
Woolen Co., has set an example 
that should be quickly followed by 
every wool manufacturer. Presi- 
dent Wood’s statement that domes- 
tic manufacturers would prefer to 
spend their money for wool at home, 
and will heartily co-operate with the 
department in any effort to increase 
the number of sheep in the country, 
is too self-evident to need detailed 
corroboration. The fact that the 
great majority of manufacturers who 
have fought shoulder to shoulder 
with wool growers for maintenance 
of the high protective duty on the 
raw material is sufficient evidence of 
their attitude. The fact that the 
largest wool manufacturing organi- 
zation in the country is anxious to 
do all in its power to stimulate the 


-toward 
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growth of an adequate supply of do- 
mestic wool should go a long way 
emphasizing the sincerity 
and importance of this movement 
and the benefits that would accrue 
to the industry and the country from 
its consummation. 

Early in December we called the 
attention of manufacturers to the 
desirability of taking measures to 
stimulate the revival of sheep hus- 
bandry in New England and _ in- 
stanced many reasons why it should 
and could be done. President 
Wood naturally draws attention to 
the advantages of the same section 
for sheep raising, but suggests that 
any movement taken by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture should be coun- 
try-wide in its scope. This sugges- 
tion is a vital one. There is no sec- 
tion of the country in which sheep 
husbandry could not be engaged in 
with profit by the small farmer. The 
southern states afford ideal pastur- 
age for sheep throughout the year 
and there is enough unused land in 
that section of the country to meet 
25 per cent. of the present domestic 
wool demand. 

This is a movement of far broader 
scope than appears on the surface. 
It is particularly timely because of 
the world-wide increase in the cost 
of living, and because of the popular 
outcry in this country against exces- 
sive cost of meats. Throughout the 
world the mutton eating habit is in- 
creasing and sheep are disappearing; 
the candle is being burned at both 
ends, and the result is that the pro- 
portion of mutton and wool to the 
world’s population is decreasing 
each year. “The sheep is literally 
the basis of English husbandry,” and 
farming on the old and worn out 
lands in this country can never be 
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made profitable until this fact is 
clearly understood and carefully 
acted upon. This alone should be 
sufficient to stimulate farmers to en- 
gage in sheep husbandry, but there 
is an added stimulus in the fact that 
the tendency of wool prices is 
toward a permanently higher basis, 
and in the fact that mutton is being 
more and more favored as an article 
of diet. This whole subject deserves 
the most careful investigation by the 
Department of Agriculture, or by 
some other Government bureau, and 
wool manufacturers have sufficiently 
large interests at stake in this move- 
ment to warrant them in giving it 
enthusiastic support. 


HOW TO HAVE CHEAPER 
MUTTON. 





Attention is invited to the article 
in another part of this magazine, by 
Mr. Theodore Justice, the well 
known wool merchant of Philadel- 
phia, entitled, “Tariff Influence on 
Wool Raising.” He makes it clear 
that the world’s flocks of sheep are 
declining and that the people are 
eating sheep faster than they are 
raising them. In this country every 
reduction of duties on clothing wools 
below II cents a pound has resulted 
in the loss of sheep and that means 
higher meat and in the long run 
higher wool. 

Of course some of the carded wool 
manufacturers will take exception to 
his unqualified indorsement of the 
present tariff, but probably will not 
object to his argument for an ade- 
quate duty. They say they are will- 
ing that the duty should be as high 
as it needs to be,—even higher than 
present duties if the domestic sheep 
industry requires—but should be 
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more fairly adjusted between wooien 
and worsted cloths. In fact they 
claim that the favor at present 
granted to light shrinking wools 
causes them to be imported instead 
of raised at home and is, in effect, 
tantamount to a generally lower 
duty on wool. 

If this is so, why not, when the 
proper time comes to revise the 
tariff again, raise the wool duties as 
well as make a new adjustment? If, 
as they contend, an ad valorem duty 
is the best way to make an equitable 
adjustment, why not make it high 
enough to guard against fraudulent 
undervaluations and encourage the 
farmers to keep more sheep? The 
increased cost of clothing wouicd be 
almost imperceptible and would be 
more than compensated by better 
clothing and cheaper meat. 





The following interesting item 
comes from Don Ramon Pelayo, of 
Cuba, who entertained Hon. J. M. 
Dickinson, Secretary of War, and his 
party on their recent visit to the is- 
land. Pelayo says that, during a dis- 
cussion at the breakfast table of the 
question of the free entry of Cuban 
products into the United States, 
Dickinson said: “I am the only Free 
Trade Democrat in the Republican 
Protection Cabinet, and after Mr. 
Taft has finished his second term I 
invite you to come to the United 
States to assist in electing a Demo- 
cratic Free’ Trade President.”))” The 
statement was made before a large 
number of guests, including mem- 
bers of the Cuban Cabinet, army of- 
ficers, and prominent politicians, and 
occasioned considerable surprise as 
well as unbounded enthusiasm.” 
Every Republican and Protectionist 
can make their own comment. 
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The real lesson of the overturn in 
the Fourteenth Massachusetts dis- 
trict is that Republicans should 
exercise greater care in selecting 
candidates. 

Mr. Buchanan had not been 
known as a Republican; he had 
been the manager of ex-Governor 
Douglas’ campaign, a large contrib- 
utor to its fund, and had served as 
the Governor’s private secretary. 
It is generally believed that Doug- 
las money wasfreely used to help 
him to the nomination. 

There were other aspirants, all 
well known Republicans, including 
ex-Goy. Long, but they were either 
forced out of the running or were 
beaten in the convention by the 
packing campaign of Mr. Buchanan. 

There was such bitter resentment 
of these methods that large bodies 
of Republicans thought it better to 
elect Foss for six months and thus 
leave the field open for all the 
aspirants in the fall election. 

Of course there was some discon- 
tent in the district with the tariff, 
with prices, with Cannonism, and 
with Republican management gen- 
erally, but it would not have shown 
itself in votes if there had been a 


Republican candidate acceptable to 
the party. : 

This is not the only district in 
Massachusetts in which some adroit 
manipulator has secured a nomina- 
tion to Congress by improper meth- 
ods. Our caucus and convention 
system is a failure and there is a 
silent but effective revolt against 
the voters’ being longer compelled 
to support candidates who are not 
their choice. 

As for Foss and his fads, very few 
take him or them seriously. He is 
a Republican whom the Democrats 
have accepted for money and mis- 
chief. His success may add to his 
prestige for the lieutenant govern- 
orship next fall, but it has no na- 
tional significance whatever. 

It would be an insult to the in- 
telligence of the people of the Four- 
teenth District to think that they 
hold the tariff responsible for high 
prices, when the tariff was reduced 
on most of the necessaries of life; or 
to think that they voted on Cannon- 
ism after that question had already 
been settled in Congress; or to 
think that they desired more compe- 
tition from Canada, when some of 
their industries are suffering from 
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what there is; or to think they pre- 
ferred an outsider to one of their 
own citizens, if they could have 
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voted for the right one. They are 
not fools and Foss dares not risk a 
re-election there next fall. 


COMPARISONS OF PRICES AND WAGES. 


Bradstreet’s commercial journal, 
which is strictly non partisan, has 
such a wide scope of inquiry by 
skilled correspondents, that its re- 
ports on prices are likely to be as 
full and accurate as those which any 
legislative or congressional commit- 
tee can make, and probably more so. 

The number for January 15 gives 
the wholesale prices of 96 articles, 
including breadstuffs, live stock, pro- 
visions and groceries, fresh and dried 
fruits, hides and leather, raw and 
manufactured textiles, metals, coal 
and coke, mineral and vegetable oils, 
naval stores, building materials, 
chemicals and drugs and miscellane- 
ous articles, from July 1, 1896, 
through the intervening years to Jan. 
I, 1910, and the increase on the 
whole list was more than 61 per cent. 

But obviously a comparison with 
1896 is unfair, because, as Brad- 
street’s says, that year showed the 
lowest point of which it has any 
record, and those were “days of 
economic inertia, when the price 
situation was not only profitless, but 
ruinous as well.” 

A better date for comparison 1s 
1902, after business conditions had 
become normal, but there had been 
no great advance in prices—at least 
when prices were not thought exces- 
sive or unreasonable. The increase 
on these articles from 1902 to IgIO 
was 20.5 per cent. 

Now as to wages. The Massachu- 
setts Bureau of Statistics, after al- 
lowing for recessions in 1904, 1905 


and 1908, shows an aggregate gain 
from 1896 to 1908 of 39.5 per cent., 
or 19 per cent. more than the gain 
in prices, and there have been gains 
not yet officially reported since 1908. 
The gain since 1902 has been 17.15 
per cent., or within less than 3 per 
cent. of the advance in prices, and 
probably quite equal to it, since we 
have later data for prices than we 
have for wages. 

That the present crazy prices are 
in no sense due to the new United 
States tariff is proved by two incon- 
testible facts: 

1. The advance has been world 
wide. During 1909 it was 11.7 per 
cent. in this country and the London 
Economist shows that it was 9 per 
cent. in Great Britain, where reviv- 
ing prosperity was not quite so great 
as here. 

2. Of 55 articles of food, includ- 
ing those of greatest consumption, 
that are specified in the new tariff, 
there were only three increases of 
duty—namely, buckwheat flour 5 per 
cent., lemons 1/2 cent per pound— 
while there were 12 reductions of 
duty, some of the large and on 
articles largely consumed, such as 
corn meal 8 per cent., rice from the 
Philippines 25 per cent., peas I5 
cents a bushel, and certain kinds of 
fish 10 per cent. Now if a reduction 
of duties is followed by an increase 
of prices, what becomes of the claim 
that higher prices are caused by the 





tariff? 


This is conclusive, but it is not all. 
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Bradstreet’s makes an analysis of 
the articles quoted and shows that in 
one month—December 1 to January. 
—36 articles advanced, 23 fell and 
47 remained stationary. 

Comparing January, 1910, with 
January, 1909, it is seen that 64 arti- 
cles advanced, 29 fell and 13 were 
unchanged. Food, clothing and 
building materials were in all these 
classes. 
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It is difficult to account for such 
discrepancies on business principles. 
They are probably largely the result 
of speculation. 

Extravagance has much to do 
with them. When the people buy 
recklessly, prices go crazy. Sanity 
is setting in and the evil may be cor- 
rected before legislation can take 
place. abs 


HOW THE WOOL AND WOOLENS TARIFF 
WAS FRAMED. 


By a Conference of Growers, Manufacturers and Importers and Not by a Few 
Conspirators. 


A Writer in Everybody’s Magazine Taken to Task by Two Experts, a Dealer and a 
Manufacturer. 


Many Important Facts Which the Public Ought to Know. 


Flocks Increased, Manufacture Extended, Wages Raised, Cost of Clothing Reduced, 
Mutton More Plentiful. 


There has been so much lying 
about the wool and woolens tariff— 
Schedule K—that people ought to 
have an opportunity, and ought to 
take time, to read the truth about it. 

The following articles by Mr. 
Theodore Justice and Mr. Henry M. 
Steel of Philadelphia, both high au- 
thorities on wool and wool manufac- 
tures, in reply to an obscure writer 
to whom Everybody’s gave oppor- 
tunity to show how little he knew or 
cared about a subject already preju- 
diced in the public mind, are entitled 
to the candid consideration of all 
who wish to know the truth. For 
many years Mr. Justice has been a 
large importer and dealer in wool 
and Mr. Steel uses both imported 
and domestic wools and was raised 
in the business in Bradford, England, 
therefore he speaks from experience 


under both free trade and protection. 
The testimony of such witnesses is 
worth a thousand times that of writ- 
ers who have no practical knowledge 
of the subject. 


Mr. Justice to Everybody’s. 

Dear Sir: Readers of Every- 
body’s, who are familiar with the 
facts, are shocked at the misstate- 
ments of Richard Washburn Childs, 
in his article on “Schedule K.” Mr. 
Childs furnishes words himself that 
should be applied to his article, when 
he says, “Evasion and loose truths 
were constant—overstepping the 
boundary of correct statements.” 

The first illustration of this refers 
to remarks on page 347, when he 
says, “Theodore Justice of Philadel- 
phia insisted that he represented the 
consumer, naively adding that he 
spoke also for the National Wool 
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Growers’ Association and a group of 
woolen manufacturers.” 

This is exactly the reverse of what 
Mr. Justice stated. On page 3135, 
First Print No. 24th, Tariff Hear- 
ings, 6oth Congress, you will find 
Mr. Justice said: “The wool grow- 
ers are coming here to spvak for 
themselves; I am not a wool grower. 
I wish to disclaim any authority for 
speaking for the manufacturers. I 
ask for a hearing to represent the 
consumers of the United States.” 

Herein Mr. Childs surely over- 
steps the boundary of correct state- 
ments. 

Again on page 344, Everybody’s 
Magazine says: “Poor McKinley, 
bewildered by the intricacies of the 
Wool Schedule, turned the whole 
matter over to parties in interest to 
fix it up between themselves.” 

This is a slander upon the memory 
of the late President McKinley, as 
everybody who knew him will ad- 
mit. It is due to your readers, who 
may be misled by this “evasion and 
loose truths,” that they should know 
the facts, which are as follows: 

Tariff revision in 1883 reduced the 
duty upon wool of the first class to 
1o cents a pound. The number of 
sheep under this inadequate protec- 
tion began to decrease rapidly, and 
before the McKinley Act had been 
passed to arrest the destruction of 
the flocks, there had been a decrease 
of 16 per cent. in the number of 
sheep. 

Manufactured goods were pouring 
into the country, taking the place of 
goods that should have been made 
by American labor, out of American 
wool. Many mills and many fac- 
tories were closed, and there was 
great distress in the industry, and it 
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became a grave public question, 
leading to the election of General 
Harrison on a platform of adequate 
protection to wool and manufactures 
thereof. 

William McKinley was Chairman 
of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, and desiring to correct the 
errors of the tariff revision made by 
the law of 1883, which was originally 
introduced by a tariff commission, 
and to make a good Schedule K that 
would endure the test of time, pro- 
posed a national convention of ex- 
perts, to be held in Washington and 
to frame Schedule K so that it would 
be fair to wool grower, manufacturer 
of wool and the consumer as well. 
To accomplish this, he found it nec- 
essary to have the services of ex- 
perts. Wool growers were called 
from all over the United States. 
Manufacturers were assembled, and 
in addition to these two classes of 
experts, wool merchants who were 
importers, having large experience 
and a full knowledge of the business 
of competing wools produced 
througout the world, were added. 

Mr. McKinley was told that he 
would be criticised for calling parties 
in interest to fix up the tariff be- 
tween themselves. His reply was, 
that the blunder of 1883, in which 
the worsted cloths and broken top 
paragraphs which caused so much 
distress, were conspicuous features, 
could not be avoided, unless he had 
the advice and judgment of parties 
who were interested. He added: 
“You might as well take your watch 
to a blacksmith for repairs, as to 
submit the construction of Schedule 
K again to the visionaries and doc- 
trinaires who know nothing about 
the subject, like the tariff commis- 
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sion that submitted the revised tariff 
of 1883 which caused such great in- 
dustrial paralysis.” | 

The conflicting interests, there- 
fore, of the wool grower who wanted 
adequate protection for his flocks, 
the manufacturer who wanted ade- 
quate protection against the cheap 
labor of Europe, with their advan- 
tage of free wool, and the importer 
who cared nothing about providing 
an adequate supply of domestic 
wool, but who wanted to import 
wool free of duty, were assembled in 
convention, and as experts were re- 
quested to thrash out a Schedule K 
that would increase the supply of 
domestic wool, that would expand the 
industry of manufacturing wool, so 
that in time it would decrease the 
cost of clothing to the consumer and 
thus Schedule K of the McKinley 
act was made. 

The McKinley act, revised and im- 
proved, was re-enacted in the Ding- 
ley act and later in the Payne act. 
The weight of evidence in the last 
revision presented to Congress was 
so overwhelmingly in favor of the 
excellence of Schedule K that it 
was re-enacted practically without 
change. 

The following facts will show how 
the McKinley act increased the 
flocks, raised the wages of woolen 
manufacturing operatives, extended 
the woolen manufacturing industry 
and lowered the price of clothing to 
the consumer, all of which show that 
nearly the whole of the protective 
benefits of Schedule K go to labor 
and that it has not cost the consumer 
a dollar. Under the McKinley act, 
during its life, the sheep and lambs 
increased 10 per cent., and during 
the Dingley act the sheep and lambs 
increased 46 per cent. up to 1908, 
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and since then the increase has 
reached). SOU) pen) Cent. \ Enis ot 
course, decreases the cost of meat 
food and of wool for clothing, just 
as a decrease in the number of sheep 
increases the cost of meat food and 
of wool for clothing. 

When the McKinley act was 
passed, taking 100 as the unit of 
value, the wages per hour in the 
woolen and worsted industries in 
1890 were 98.1. By 1907, under the 
same duties, the rate was I31.9, an 
increase of 34 1/2 per cent. since the 
McKinley act was passed in 1890, 
This illustrates that nearly the whole 
of the protective benefits of Schedule 
K go to labor, as will be seen by the 
fact that clothing costs no more to- 
day than it cost in 1890. 

It was proven beyond any possi- 
bility of successful contradiction at 
the tariff hearings that a substantial 
and durable, all-wool, well tailored 
and fashionably cut, ready-made suit 
could be bought in the United States 
for one week’s average wage for an 
adult wool factory operative; in Eng- 
land it would take two weeks’ labor, 
and in Germany, or anywhere else on 
the Continent, it would take three 
weeks’ labor, so that in considering 
the higher cost of living, now being 
exploited by the newspaper and 
magazine press, facts show that 
wages have increased over 34 per 
cent. and clothing not at all. 

Now let us see whether McKinley 
was, right in calling a convention of 
experts to frame Schedule K by ex- 
amining its influence in expanding 
the wool manufacturing industry. 
According to the census of 1890 the 
total output of woolen manufac- 
tures in the United States was $270,- 
500,000. By 1895 it had increased 
to $380,000,000, an increase of over 
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4o per cent. Since the Payne act 
has been approved by Congress, re- 
taining the protective features of the 
McKinley act, a vast amount of new 
machinery is being installed, and the 
prediction has been made that the 
census of Ig10 will show the expan- 
sion of 50 per cent. in the output of 
manufactures of wool since the Mc- 
Kinley act was passed in 1890, with 
its Schedule K constructed by a con- 
vention of experts, of which Mr. 
Childs in his article says: “McKin- 
ley, bewildered by the intricacies of 
the wool schedule, turned the whole 
matter over to parties in interest to 
fix it up between themselves.” 

Schedule K was not, as Every- 
body’s says, controlled by a single 
man, but was constructed by a repre- 
sentative convention of experts, 
whose sole object was to provide 
employment in productive industries 
for American labor, and thus in the 
end promote the happiness and wel- 
fare of the consumer, by giving him 
employment at advancing wages and 
by cheapening his meat food supply 
and his clothing by stimulating the 
production of sheep and wool and 
the manufacture of ready-made 
clothing. The latter industry is ex- 
panding so fast that the prediction 
has been made that the census cf 
1g10 will show an output of ready- 
made clothing closely approximating 
that of the manufactures of wool 
and the two together are expected to 
reach a figure not far from $800,000,- 
ooo annually. 

The enclosed article, entitled ““The 
Present Wool Tariff a Necessity for 
the Ultimate Consumer,” was pre- 
pared for the information of the 
President of the United States, but 
so far as I know, no opportunity has 
yet offered for bringing it to his 
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notice. It deals only with facts, and 
as Mr. Childs’ article is full of the- 
ories and speculation and barren of 
facts, it is only fair and just to the 
readers of Everybody’s Magazine 
that this article should be printed 
with my review of Mr. Childs’ article 
on Schedule K. 
Very truly yours, 
Theodore Justice. 
Philadelphia, Feb. 23. 


Mr. Steel’s Correction of a Child. 


To the Editor of “Everybody's Magazine”: 
One cannot believe that a high-class 
periodical, such as “Everybody’s,” has 
consciously lent its pages to the dissem- 
ination of the mistaken statement con- 
tained in Mr. Child’s article in your Feb- 
tuary number entitled, “What is K?” 
Hence one is justified in the assurance 
that the “editor’s note,’ which prefaces 
Mr. Child’s article and preliminarily en- 
dorses its fundamental conclusions, has 
resulted in a cursory acquaintance of the 
“K” subject. Therefore I ask an oppor- 
tunity to present in your magazine a few 
facts, not suppositions, to show how en- 
tirely erroneous are most of the indict- 
ments of Mr. Child’s as regards fabrics 
made of wool. 

Preliminarily I desire to note the fol- 
lowing statements in the “editor’s notes” 
prefacing Mr. Child’s article: “‘K’ is the 
tariff schedule under which we pay a 
daily toll for the protection of our wool 
growers and woll workers, and then an- 
other toll for the maintenance of a mo- 
nopoly for the greater profit of a few 
woolen manufacturers.” 

It is beyond dispute that the tariff is 
a tax, not only as regards “Schedule K,” 
the wool and woolen schedule, but as 
regards all schedules; it is a tax estab- 
lished for a two-fold purpose; to pro- 
vide revenue to carry on our govern- 
ment and to protect the American 
working man and employer from the 
competition of poorly paid foreign labor, 
consequently it does not seem alto- 
gether fair to single out “Schedule K” 
upon which to empty the vials of wrath 
of the doctrinaire, when other schedules 
may be equally open to criticism if it 
be warranted. 
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“Editor’s note’ charges that “Sched- 
lue K” maintains a monopoly for the 
greater profit of a few woolen manufac- 
turers. 
general, and not individual, hence all en- 
gaged in any industry in which foreign 
related products are tariff taxed are in- 
terested in the rate of duty imposed on 
such competing foreign products, conse- 
quently all those connected with the 
wool and worsted industry of the 
United States are affected by the opera- 
tions of Schedule K. According to the 
United States industrial census of 1905, 
the total number of persons in the 
United States in the various relations to 
wool and its products, including their 
dependents, and all farmers raising wool 


and their help, was over 4,000,000, em-. 


ploying in 1905 in the manufacturing 
end a capital of $370,861,691, with a total 
product of $380,954,003, too imposing an 
aggregate to be comprehended under the 
designation of a “few woolen manufac- 
turers,’ and which figures are greatly 
exceeded at the present time. 

To comment on Mr. Child’s article, 
on a suppositious and fallacious conver- 
sation between husband and wife, en- 
tirely the product of Mr. Child’s imag- 
ination, without any substantial basis of 
facts to support it, he sets up a man of 
straw, stuffed with chaff, upon which to 
found his indictment of the wool and 
woolen duties of the tariff act of I909. Mr. 
Child’s imagination is so vivid that he 
even determines that the wife is laudably 
engaged in sewing, and is an American 
woman. If his arguments were true it 
would apply to women of all nationali- 
ties living in the United States, hence 
why the invidious distinction accorded 
to a native born? 

To lay before those who may not have 
read Mr. Child’s article in the February 
magazine, I quote from above fictitious 
conversation as follows: 

The husband is made to say: “The 
tariff. Here is an editorial about cloth- 
ing and blankets, but how do I know it 
is right? I am interested because I went 
into the store to see about a new suit 
of clothes today. Burton said suits are 
higher. He’s always carried standard 
lines, and the kind I buy have gone up 
one class in price. Then I happened to 
ask him if the goods were all wool. You 
should have heard him laugh. You 
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know he’s honest with me. He said he 
hadn’t an all-wool suit in his stock. The 
day of an all-wool suit for men who 
have to be careful of money has gone,” 
he said. 

There is not a grain of fact in this 
whole statement, and its absolute error 
can be ascertained by inquiry of any 
dealer in ready-made clothing. While 
there are clothing fabrics which contain 
adulterant, the amount is proportion- 
ately small to the country’s entire pro- 
duction. Many retailers who cater to 
the wants of the man with small means 
only purchase fabrics which are abso- 
lutely all wool, and they retail a guaran- 
teed all-wool summer suit for $10 or 
less, and a guaranteed all-wool winter 
suit for $12 or less, or at prices within 
the easy purchasing ability of the small 
wage earner. There is not the slightest 
difficulty in obtaining at a reasonable 
price, in any reputable retail clothing 
store, an absolutely all-wool suit. If, as 
the imaginary husband states, suits have 
gone up one grade in price, which I be- 
lieve is not the case, representing about 
a 25 per cent. increase in the retail price, 
the only legitimate advance in price 
Over One year ago is not over 50 cents 
per suit, due to higher wool cost—a 
world-wide condition, not confined to 
the United States, and not. attributable 
to the tariff, or to the increased profit 
of the manufacturer of the cloth. 

To quote Mr. Childs further, the wife 
is imagined to reply: 

“This year I have paid over one- 
fourth more than I did over ten years 
ago when we were married for all the 
things we need made out of wool.” 

This statement may contain a grain 
of present facts and applies to practi- 
cally every purchaseable article, not ex- 
cepting your excellent magazine, with 
an advance in price of 50 per cent. over 
its price ten years ago, and the manifest 
unfairness in singling out woolen fab- 
rics as impliedly the only article of do- 
mestic consumption of which the price 
has been advanced, is a typical char- 
acteristic of most of the statements in 
Mr. Child’s article. Moreover the imag- 
inary wife is mistaken in saying she ‘‘is 
paying one-fourth more than ten years 
ago for all things made of wool.” 

Taking the average retail price of 
articles of ordinary consumption of the 
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average American family, outside of ar- 
ticles of food, I doubt if there is any 
substantial increase in the prices of to- 
day over those of ten years ago, cer- 
tainly not a 25 per cent. increase. There 
are sufficient of such articles sold for a 
less price than ten years ago to quite 
offset any which are sold at a higher 
price than ten years ago. 

To recur to the period of the Civil 
War: Under the inflation of a paper 
currency, the prices of fabrics made of 
wool, to my actual knowledge of condi- 
tions at that time, were three to four 
times what they are at present, and, in 
fact, this does not fully cover the greater 
prices of those days over present rates. 
For instance: Ordinary bleached muslin 
brought at that time upwards of $1 per 
yard, and can be bought today for Io 
cents per yard, and other cotton goods 
in proportion; white sugar 28 cents per 
pound, today’s price, 6 cents per pound, 
and all articles of domestic consumption 
are about on a similar basis. The signifi- 
cance of this fact, compared with the 
present prices of such articles, lies in 
the statement that the wages of the 
working man, clerk, and those of mod- 
erate capacity, were not as high as they 
are today. Since the resumption of 
specie payments in 1879, the price of 
commodities has gradually declined while 
wages have advanced, the beneficent 
effect of which is augmented by the 
wonderful productive developments of 
our industries of all kinds, affording 
greater employment to labor. 

Mr. Childs gives precisely the reason 
why articles of domestic manufacture, 
made of wool, are higher in the United 
States than abroad, which, of course, is 
owing to the duty imposed on similar 
articles of foreign manufacture, but this 
is not, as it.appears to be his intentior 
to convey, only on the products of 
wool, but on the great majority of arti- 
cles in the ordinary consumption of all 
our citizens. Mr. Childs overlooks, 
however, the compensatory fact that the 
much: greater emolument of our wage 
earners enables them to pay higher 
prices for their purchases, and the fact 
that our savings institutions contain 
millions of savings, almost entirely be- 
longing to this class, indicate that the 
earning power of the American wage 
earner not only allows him and _ his 
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family to dress better and live more 
generously than the foreign working- 
man, but also provides a surplus of his 
wages over his requirements to lay up 
tora raiie Gayvie 

Mr. Childs makes the 
statements: 

I. “Schedule K,” the wool schedule 
of our tariff, protects one of our ‘grow- 
ing industries’ which does not exist.” 

2.) Lttaxes aire 

3. “It nourishes one kind of woolen 
manufacture and starves another.” 

4. “It taxes cotton by the pound.” 

5. “It is made as if for the express 
benefit of one man—a single manufac- 
turer who has dominated the interests 
combined to draw it up.” 

Number 1, as above stated, is difficult 
to understand, as the wool and woolen 
industry certainly exists and is a grow- 
ing industry, particularly in the values 
of manufactures of wool, the product of 
which has increased from $296,990,484 in 
1900 to $380,934,903 in 1905, an increase 
in five years of $84,000,000, and within 
the last four years has increased almost 
in the same degree. It is safe to state 
that the increase in the products of man- 
ufactures of wool from 1900 to 1909 has 
been about 50 per cent., certainly a 
“srowing industry.” 

Number 2, “It taxes dirt.” This is 
only in a line with the wool industry the 
world over. All wools as shorn from 
the sheep contain grease and dirt, and 
the price at which unscoured wool is 
sold is regulated by the percentage of 
stich foreign substances it contains. The 
price is higher for wools which lose less 
in scouring than those with a greater 
percentage of dirt, which when scoured 
yield less clean wool. 

Number 3, “It nourishes one kind of 
woolen manufacture and starves an- 
other.” This is the old argument of the 
woolen manufacturer as against a wor- 
sted manufacturer. It would take too 
much space to go into this question, the 
inaccuracy of which assertion has been 
thoroughly exposed. That the product 
of the woolen manufacturer has not 
been so salable as that of the worsted 
manufacturer, although both products 
are made of wool, is entirely a matter 
of fashion, and not of wool selection. 
The preference has been for worsted 
fabrics and the languishing condition of 
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the woolen industry as compared to the 
prosperity of the worsted industry is 
due to the preference for the fabrics of 
the latter over the former. 
short wools, which the woolen manufac- 
turer uses, command a lower price in 
the markets of the world than the long 
wools used by the worsted manufac- 
turer, and he can make a lower priced 
fabric than the worsted manufacturer. 
Moreover, the worsted manufacturer in 
his process produces a large proportion 
of by-products, unsuitable to his fabrics, 
but peculiarly adapted to the fabrics of 
the woolen manufacturer, and which he 
sells at a loss. These by-products are 
bought by the woolen manufacturer at 
one-half of their cost, or even less, to 
the worsted manufacturers. Then 
again, the woolen manufacturer has ac- 
cess to other by-products of the woolen 
industry, which are all good materials, 
but which can be obtained at a much 
lower price than the long staple wools 
which the worsted manufacturer is com- 
pelled to use, as it is impossible to use 
cotton or short by-products in the man- 
ufacture of the worsted yarn used to 
make worsted fabrics. If woolen fab- 
rics were popular, the popularity and 
marketable ability would not be at all in- 
fluenced by the tariff on wool. This is 
evident from the fact that at the present 
time there has been a somewhat in- 
creased demand for woolen fabrics, par- 
ticularly for men’s wear. There has 
been no change in the tariff in the mean- 
time, and this is a manifest proof that 
whether the tariff favors a certain class 
of wool or not, it makes no difference 
to the woolen industry, which is pros- 
perous or otherwise, whether or not 
woolen fabrics are such as are de- 
manded by the popular tastes. 

Number 4, “It taxes cotton by the 
pound.” While it is true that the for- 
eign fabrics, which contains a portion of 
cotton, the greater value of which rep- 
resents wool, is dutiable at the same 
rate as if it were all wool, the ad 
valorem rate offsets the small propor- 
tion of duty which the portion of cotton 
it contains pays, as of course such a fab- 
ric is valued at a less price than if it 
were all wool, and consequently comes 
in at a lower amount of duty. There 
are other articles similarly dutiable 
under the clause in the tariff that the 
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rate of duty is that imposed on the 
component of chief value. 

Number 5, “It is made as if for the 
express benefit of one man—a single 
manufacturer who has dominated the in- 
terests combined to draw it up.” This 
probably refers to Mr. William Whit- 
man, president of the Arlington Mills, 
who was selected to represent the wool 
and woolen interests before the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House of 
Representatives in their preliminary in- 
vestigations for the purpose of formu- 
lating a new tariff bill. Most of these 
domestic industries affected by the tariff 
had representatives before this commit- 
tee to present their cause for the com- 
mittee’s consideration, and Mr. Child’s 
statement that there is a combination 
represented by Mr. Whitman to draw up 
the tariff bill is a manifest error. If the 
wool and woolen interests were the only 
ones to plead their cause before this 
committee, it might be so charged, but 
as it was a general move of various in- 
dustries—in fact, they were invited by 
the Ways and Means Committee to ap- 
pear before them—it certainly is quite 
invidious to make any statement which 
singles the wool and woolen interest as 
the only one which made a presentation 
of its cause before the above committee. 
The tariff applies to all importations, it 
is general in its operations, and no one 
individual, or no one corporation, or one 
firm, or any combination of them has 
any part in the actual passage of the 
bill when formulated. 

Mr. Child’s analogy between protect- 
ing wool grown on New York real es- 
tate has no point whatever. On account 
of its improbability, it requires no 
answer. 

Mr. Childs pictured two samples of 
fabrics in his article, neither of which 
are fabrics for men’s wear, as he intends 
to convey. They are merely dress goods, 
of an apparent weight of from 3 to 4 
ounces per yard, 27 inches wide. One 
of these samples has the following 
label: “This piece of cloth has no wear- 
ing quality. A good rain storm would 
melt it,’ but the tariff “joker” gives the 
“woolen trust” a compensatory duty on 
such goods made up, equal to that given 
on the finest woolens under the pretense 
that the fabric in a suit contains 4 lbs. 
of good wool. The other sample is lab- 
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eled thus: “This piece of cloth, which is 
sold for ‘winter clothing’ to the poor, 
does not keep out the damp or cold. 
Ninety-eight per cent. of it is cotton, 2 
per cent. is wool. A suit of clothes 
made of this stuff would pay a duty by 
the pound as if it were all wool. This 
results in giving an absurdly high pro- 
tection to a manufacturer who makes an 
almost worthless cloth product, and ex- 
pects to get an unreasonable price.” 

The assertion made in the first label 
is an entire mistake. Dress goods fab- 
rics, like both the above mentioned sam- 
ples, of which the warp seems to con- 
sist wholly of cotton or other vegetable 
material, with the remainder of the fab- 
ric composed wholly or in part of wool, 
are especially dutiable as dress goods, at 
so much per square yard, according to 
value. 

In regard to the second label, I will 
give $100 to any deserving charity if Mr. 
Childs can substantiate the assertion on 
this label by submitting the actual fabric 
here portrayed to a competent authority, 
by whom truth can be determined. I 
assert positively that fabrics, such as 
quoted in his article, are only used for 
women’s and children’s dresses, that no 
sane manufacturer of clothing would un- 
dertake to use them for men’s garments. 
I also state positively that no manufac- 
turer would make a fabric containing 
only 2 per cent. of wool. Such a small 
percentage of wool would be impercep- 
tible, and there would be no object in 
using it, as it would add slightly to the 
cost without making it any better than 
if composed of I00 per cent. cotton. 

I regret very much that Mr. Childs 
seems to classify woolen manufacturers 
as a dishonest class, whose operations 
are conducted on a plan of deception 
and extortion. 

Mr. Childs states: “We raised last 
year 311,000,000 lbs. of grease wool— 
that is, wool that contains all the animal 
grease and all the dirt that clings to the 
fiber.” If Mr. Childs can teach wool 
growers any way to raise wool without 
containing animal grease and dirt, he 
will confer a boon on this maligned 
class, as well as place himself above any 
further necessity of writing articles for 
magazines, even if they are to be strictly 
confined to facts. 

As regards the sheep industry not 
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raising sufficient wool for the total do- 
mestic consumption, it has never been 
asserted that it does, but Mr, Childs 
overlooks the fact that the sheep indus- 
try furnishes a large amount of animal 
food, and this mere fact alone keeps 
down the wool production, as the sheep 
farmer finds it more profitable to sell 
the greater proportion of the lambs in- 
stead of retaining them to increase the 
production of wool. 

One might deduce from Mr. Child’s 
article that the profits of manufacturers 
of woolen and worsted fabrics were sim- 
ply fabulous, and that is certainly the 
impression which it would leave on the 
uninformed mind. One must bear in 
mind that only on the material used in 
a suit of men’s clothes, about 3 1/2 
yards, does the manufacturer make any 
profit, and at the outside the manufac- 
turers’ profit on all wool or worsted fab- 
rics sold at the price necessary to pro- 
duce a suit of men’s clothes to retail at 
from $10 to $12 is not over Io cents per 
yard, which represents his profit on the 
material in a suit of clothes to be not 
over thirty-five cents. 

Henry M. Steel. 

Phila., Feb. ‘17. 


WE MUST HAVE SHIPS. 





BY WALTER J. BALLARD. 

More than three billions, two 
hundred millions of dollars totaled 
American foreign commerce in 1909 
calendar year, and less than Io per 
cent. of it carried in American ships. 

A total of 25,688 vessels, of 7,388,- 
755 gross tonnage constitutes the 
American merchant marine, but 
only 1,600 of them (and 665 of those 
barges) of 874,523 aggregate gross 
tonnage are engaged in American 
or other foreign trade. 

Only five years betweeen now and 
the completion of the American 
Panama Canal, when shipping activ- 
ity will greatly increase, and not a 
single American vessel built in 
American or any shipyards last year 
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for engagement in American trade 
around and across the seas. 

Over $13,000,000 worth of Ameri- 
can products and manufactures sent 
to our own Philippine Islands last 
year, and over $12,000,000 worth of 
Philippine products sent home (that 
is to our shores), a total trade of 
$25,000,000 and almost every dol- 
lar’s worth of it carried in foreign 
ships. 

Only one vessel flying the Ameri- 
can flag (exclusive of warships and 
military transports) passed through 
the Suez Canal in 1908, and that was 
only a little one of 626 tons, while 
192 foreign vessels giving United 
States ports as posts of destination 
made the journey through the Canal 
from the Red Sea to the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, or vice versa. 

There are eleven foreign steamers 
plying in and out of New York har- 
bor for every American steamer. 
We are paying millions yearly to 
keep up New York harbor for the 
benefit of foreign ship owners. 

Of sixty-four vessels recently 
bound for San Francisco, including 
coastwise traders, only eighteen 
were flying the American flag, and 
of these eighteen, nine were coast- 
wise traders, and one a government 
transport. 

Of twenty-one freight carriers re- 
cently heading for Puget Sound 
ports in competitive trade, only two 
were American, the other nineteen 
being foreigners. 

In competitive freight-carrying 
trade into San Francisco foreign 
ships outnumber American ships by 
forty-six to ten. 

Recently, twenty-four ocean ves- 
sels were inbound for Portland, Ore., 
and not one was American. 

The Honolulu Advertiser says: 
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“Bound for the Hawaiian Islands 
(American owned) from Baltimore, 
Newport News, New York, Norfotk, 
Hobart, Newcastle, 
Iquique and Rotterdam are twenty 
vessels. Of these seven are British 
steamers, one a British ship, one a 
German ship and one a German 
bark, one a French bark, and the 
other seven are American, five bark- 
entines and one bark.” Why no 
American steamers? 

The bald fact stares us in the face 
that out of the 4,918 visits by for- 
eign ships to Brazilian waters in 
1908, only ten were by American 
ships, and even that was three less 
than the year before and many less 
than in any year since merchant ves- 
sels flying the stars and stripes prac- 
tically forsook the high seas. Six 
very large steamers were added to 
the German-Brazilian fleet last year. 
The figures are from the London 
Times, an undoubted authority on 
world shipping. 

All over the United States, Mer- 


chants’ Associations, Boards of 
Trade, Chambers of Commerce, 
branches of the Marine League 


(made up of business men, iron ex- 
porters as well as exporters), Com- 
mercial Clubs, and Progressive so- 
cieties of every kind, are heartily 
and vigorously endorsing the coun- 
try’s slogan, ““We must have ships.” 

The Merchant Marine League of 
Louisiana says: “No relief can 
come to the merchants, manufactur- 
ers and farmers of the United States 
until the American flag may be 
found floating from merchant ves- 
sels on every sea and in every for- 
eign port.” 

The National Association of Man- 
ufacturers, a most influential body, 
has adopted resolutions urging cn 
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Congress the immediate passage of 
an ocean mail bill providing for 
sufficient postal compensations to 
establish a swift and regular service 
in American built, American owned 
and American run steamships to the 
principal countries of South and 
Central America, and to the ports 
of Australia, Japan, China and the 
Philippines. 

American Industries says: “The 
demand for an adequate American 
ocean-merchant marine is_ based 
upon a purely business view of con- 
ditions. The average American 
manufacturer not only believes—he 
knows—that a great fleet carrying 
American mails and American cargo 
to foreign ports will mean an in- 
creased foreign trade and increased 
production of American domestic 
goods extending through innumer- 
able channels. Beyond this, of 
course, is also the increase of our 
prestige as a nation.” 

Not a single vessel has been built 
in the United States for the foreign 
trade in more than seven years, 
says the Marine Review, a monthly 
of Cleveland, O. 

“American ships for Americans” 
is the war cry of the Musical Indus- 
try Merchant Marine League of the 
United States, with headquarters at 
New York City. . 

At the beginning (July 1, 1909) of 
the current fiscal year, we had only 
four American steamships regularly 
engaged in European trade, only 
five in trade with Asia, and not one 
with South America below the Car- 
itbean Sea, or with Australia or 
Africa. That is why only $258,657,- 
000, or 9.5 per cent. of our $2,721,- 
000,000 foreign trade of 1909 fiscal 
year was carried in American ships, 
says Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor, Charles Nagel. 
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The Secretary also says: “For 
effective competition in foreign 
trade any one of several of the great 
British and German _ steamship 
companies is better equipped than 
the entire steam fleet (only 575,226 
tons) in that trade under the Ameri- 
can flag. Ifa change in our policy 
of restricting the national register 
to vessels built at home would rem- 
edy this situation, few would oppose 
such a change. It is significant, 
however, that during the past year 
three of our trans-Atlantic steam- 
ships, built in the United States, 
were transferred to the Belgian 
flag.’ The remedy, and the only 
remedy, is protection in some form 
or other to the American shipping 
industry in the same way that all 
cur other industries are protected 
and thereby aided and made profit- 
able to the entire community. 

At the present time foreign gov- 
ernments are aiding their ocean 
shipping to the extent of $46,000,000 
a year. Few of our people realize 
the weight of that handicap on 
American ocean shipping. 

This year, 1910, Japan is aiding its 
steamship in the American, Euro- 
pean, South American and Aus- 
tralian trades to the extent of 8,758,- 
000 yen ($4,379,000). 

This fiscal year it is expected that 
American yards will turn out a ton- 
nage of 325,000, but not a single ton 
of it will be for use in American 
foreign trade. 

Up to 1890, says the Commis- 
sioner of Navigation, our helpless- 
mess as a naval power was a possible 
explanation of our failure to provide 
an adequate American ocean-mail 
system (American ocean-going ma- 
rine), but that reason no longer 
holds. By the harmonious action of 
men of all political beliefs in Con- 
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gress we now rank as a naval power 
oi the first class, and there is no- 
where evident the disposition 
through niggardliness to lose that 
rank. The very fact, however, that 
that rank has been attained must 
raise questions in the minds of 
thoughtful men as to the future of 
our sea power. “Can this navy be 
had without restoring the merchant 
shipping?” asked that eminent au- 
thority, Captain A. T. Mahan, U. 5S. 
N., a few years ago in his “Influence 
of Seapower upon History,” p. 87. 

While the States have their militia 
to which as auxiliaries to the army 
Congress makes annually a contribu- 
tion of about one million dolliars, the 
States under the Constitution can do 
practically nothing to promote mer- 
chant shipping in foreign trade, 
whence must come our auxiliary 
marine line. 

Whatever the purpose, among the 
results of ocean-mail subsidies are 
seamen and ships adaptable to our 
purposes, if necessary, and shipyards 
capable of building a navy. The 
Secretary of the Navy says in his 
1909 report that he would prefer that 
cur war vessels should be built in 
private yards to save money. To do 
this those yards—the larger ones— 
must have plenty of business to be 
well-equipped and ready. Last year 
they had no commercial business and 
were entirely dependent on govern- 
ment work. 

In 1908 we paid $1,228,000 (in- 
crease over 1907 of $329,000) to for- 
eign ships for carrying American 
mails, and $1,467,000 (decrease 
$199,000) to American ships. Why? 
It must be remembered that the 
steamships of the great maritime 
powers—England, France, Germany 
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ard Japan, are, by their contracts, 
constituted parts of their respective 
navies in the event of war. In other 
words, American ocean-mail money, 
which should go to American ships, 
is going—$1,500,000 a year and cer- 
tain to be increased under present 
conditions—to foreign ships and 
helps them to be ready to act pos- 
sibly against us. 

“The expenditures of $1,467,255 in 
Ig08 represents the entire amount 
paid by the Federal Government to 
American merchant ships, either in 
the form of subsidies under the act 
of 1891 or for ocean mail pay. Of 
this amount $191,989 was paid to the 
steamship line to the Isthmus of 
Fanama and the railroad, both 
owned by the Government. Our 
government, unlike any other gov- 
ernment at the present time, main- 
tains its own army transports and 
either builds its own colliers for the 
Navy, or charters foreign colliers,” 
says the commissioner. Just think 
of it! this great country of ours being 
obliged to “charter foreign colliers.” 
We heard a whisper of that in the 
Spanish-American war. An _ ade- 
quate ocean-marine would give us all 
the colliers or other supply vessels 
needed at any time. Even for the 
sake of our naval prestige and eff- 
ciency alone, “We must have ships.” 


Curiously enough the complaint now 
is against high prices, while the com- 
plaint back in the ’90s was against low 
prices. Then the farmer was dissatis- 
fied. Now the farmer is satisfied, while 
many city folk are complaining. Yet we 
are generally more prosperous in cities 
than we were back in the ’90s. City folk 
complain of high prices, and yet Tacoma 
would not think of returning to condi- 
tions of 14 or I5 years ago.—Tacoma 
Ledger. 
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THE INCOME TAX AMEND- 
MENT. 





Opposed by Ex-Congressman Little- 

field. 

In a speech to the Merchants’ 
Club, in Boston, recently, Hon. 
Charles E. Littlefield discussed the 
proposed income tax at length. He 
traced the law which it is proposed 
to change to the founders of the re- 
public, quoting from opinions of jur- 
ists and decisions of the courts in 
support of his argument. 

“There is no man today,” he said, 
“who takes a vital interest in the 
country and desires to see its exist- 
ence perpetuated that does not look 
with concern upon a condition that 
will enable any set of men to .- 
pose a burden upon others without 
assuming the responsibility of help- 
ing to discharge that burden. Be- 
fore the gentlemen of Congress.” 
said Mr. Littlefield, “reach out for 
new sources of revenue they shouid 
discuss sources of expenditures and 
bring the Government from waste 
and extravagance to a_ business 
basis. I want you to note that this 
is the first amendment ever pre- 
sented to the American people that 
undertakes to confer additional 
power upon Congress, and that is 
significant, because the people had 
before learned how necessary it was 
to curb and restrain rather than en- 
large the power of bodies so suscep- 
tible to political conditions and so 
profoundly controlled by popular 
prejudices as are both houses of 
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Congress, 
“IT believe in the wisdom of the 
founders, that the Government 


should stand as it is, and that we 
should not change this fundamental 
law by subjecting the instrumentali- 
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ties of the States to the control of 
the United States. 

“The object of the proposed 
amendment is political. Congress 
has all the power it ought to exer- 
cise, and I say that at a time when 
the history of legislation by Con- 
gress shows repeated instances of 
the use of the power they now have 
to accomplish ulterior results. If 
we desire to transmit to our children 
and our children’s children an in- 
destructible union of indestructible 
States, we shall hesitate before we 
pass an amendment like this to our 
fundamental law.” 





Hid From the New York Sun. 

This insistence upon the passage 
of the amendment as being neces- 
sary to provide the Federal Govern- 
ment with an adequate resource in 
case of great national peril or exi- 
gency is well nigh universal upon 
the part of its advocates, and it is 
as disingenuous as it is universal. If 
the power to be vested in the Fed- 
eral Government by the amendment 
was contemplated only for such a 
purpose the amendment should have 
confined the exercise of the power 
to such occasions. Thus _ limited, 
there would no doubt have been an 
immediate abatement of enthusiasm 
and probably an active opposition 
on the part of those who now sup- 
port it. It is not so intended and 
such is not its purpose. It is com- 
mon knowledge that the real pur- 
pose is to make an income tax a 
permanent part of our fiscal system. 
Confined to national peril or exi- 
gency, the amendment would have 
no opposition. To urge it for that 
reason when it is not so confined 
and is not so intended is not entirely 
ingenuous. ... | 
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In our judgment the overwhelm- 
ing weight of reason and authority 
sustains the position taken by Gov- 
ernor Hughes in his message. So 
far as the fifteen amendments of the 
Constitution relate to private rights 
they are all restrictions and limita- 
tions upon legislative and judicial 
power. This proposed amendment 
is the first instance where it is at- 
tempted to confer additional power 
upon the Congress and to emascu- 
late the power of the States. Its 
adoption subjects “accumulated 
property” to attack “by mere force 
of numbers’; it places it in the 
power of an overwhelming majority 
with its independence submerged by 
partisan and political considerations 
to impose without limit burdens of 
taxation upon a helpless minority, 
while the majority and their constit- 
uents will be immune from bearing 
any portion of the burden thus im- 
posed. The possession of such con- 
trol is practically synonymous with 
its grave abuse.. 

The amendment surrenders the 
independence of the States and in- 
vites the national Government to 
impose upon their operations and in- 
strumentalities a burden that “may 
be carried to an extent which may 
arrest them entirely.” . In any 
event, in the language of Mr. Justice 
Brewer in discussing this amend- 
ment: “You give them power to 
tax the States not out of their ex- 
istence but out of their vitality.” 

The Republican organization, with 
a discreditable lack of appreciation 
of the gravity of the situation, has 
deliberately seen fit to use an 
amendment of this vicious character 
as a mere pawn in legislation. No 
thinking person can contemplate 
without the gravest apprehension 
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the consequences of the removal of 
one of the great landmarks that has 


thus far been “one of the bulwarks 


of private rights and private prop- 
erty.) 





From the New York Journal of Commerce’ 


Senator Root admits that income 
from State and municipal bonds 
ought not to be included, and he 
argues that it could not be, because 
it has been judicially held that it 
cannot be under the Constitution as 
it now stands. He assumes that the 
same construction would have to be 
put upon the Federal power of taxa- 
tion in its relation to States and 
their instrumentalities that the 
courts have held it to be subject to 
at present, notwithstanding a spe- 
cific amendment of the Constitution 
removing all limitation of the power 
so far as it applies to taxing in- 
comes. 

This seems to us to be a specious 
kind of reasoning. The Senator’s 
contention is that the purpose was 
merely to authorize an income tax 
without apportionment among the 
States, leaving the sources of such 
income unchanged and subject to 
the limitation upon the power of 
Congress previously implied in the 
Constitution as interpreted by the 
Supreme Court. He strains the 
amendment to fit this contention by 
a paraphrase which does not change 
its meaning, if it is to be allowed to 
have any meaning. The natural pre- 
sumption would be that the purpose 
of the words “from whatever source 
derived” was to remove any such 
limitation as existed in consequence 
of the interpretation of the general 
power of Congress to lay taxes so 
far as it might apply to a tax upon 
incomes. The income tax law of 
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1894, which was declared unconsti- 
tutional by the Supreme Court, im- 
posed the tax upon “gains, profits 
and income,” whether derived from 
property, rents, interest “or from 
any other source whatever,” and it 
does not appear to have been dis- 
puted that it would include income 
from State or municipal bonds. In 
fact, that was admitted, and it was 
both attacked and defended on that 
ground before the court. 

The special pleading of Senator 
Root is plausible and skillful, but al- 
together specious. An income tax 
may be desirable or undesiraple. 
Congress, if vested with the power 
to levy it, might use that powez 
wisely or unwisely. It might ex- 
empt income derived from the obli- 
gations of States and their instru- 
mentalities or it might not. That it 
would have the power to include it 
and might exercise that power it it 
saw fit, with all that it would involve 
of trenching upon the governmental 
functions of the States, does not 
seem to us to admit of doubt in view 
of the explicit words, “from what- 
ever source derived.” 





From the New York Tribune. 

If the people of the United States 
decide by the process of constitu- 
tional amendment that incomes 
“from whatever source derived” 
shall be taxed directly without ap- 
portionment the Supreme Court 
may reasonably hold that the latest 
expression of popular will as ex- 
pressed in the Constitution overrides 
constructive limitations valid before 
the latest referendum was _ taken. 
That is the view which Governor 
Hughes expressed, and it is a view 
which is likely to persist in spite of 
assurances that the new amendment 
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will be judged in the light of the old 
Constitution rather than the old 
Constitution in the light of the new 
amendment. 


PARLIAMENT AND THE CON- 
SrITUTION, 





Both Houses of Parliament need 
reform, but the House of Commons 
needs it most. 

Arbitrary injustice, and the abuse 
of the Royal prerogative, induced the 
Lords, in 1215, to force King John 
to sign the Magna Charta,—the 
foundation of the British Constitu- 
tion, and the basis of the liberty of 
the British people. 

The Magna Charta affords protec- 
tion against excessive amercements, 
—it recognizes the testamentary 
power of the subject, and protects 
every individual of the Nation in the 
free enjoyment of his life, his liberty, 
and his property. 

In the present day the liberty of 
the subject is again seriously men- 
aced by a growing abuse of Parlia- 
mentary prerogative. 

An undefined jumble of unwork- » 
able Parliamentary usage, into which 
we have gradually blundered, has 
been allowed to usurp the place of 
our rightful Constitution, thus en- 
abling a Prime Minister to usurp 
despotic power, when backed by a 
transient, and illgotten majority; and 
the whole tenure of the late Govern- 
ment has been marked by a series of 
unconstitutional attempts to infringe 
the principles of the Magna Charta, 
to encroach on the liberty of the sub- 
ject, to violate trust deeds, to over- 
ride existing laws, and to bribe one 
class with spoil wrung from another. 

When the Lords have endeavored 
to check this unprincipled legislation, 
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they have been threatened with ex- 
tinction, or restriction of their 
powers: 
the burglar autocrat of the slums de- 
mand the abolition of the police, or 
a limitation of their powers. 

The action of the Lords, in send- 
ing back the budget, has been de- 
clared, by the highest legal authori- 
ties, to be perfectly legal; it is, there- 
fore, absurd to denounce it as uncon- 
stitutional. 

If the liberty of the subject is to 
be preserved we must insist on the 
adoption of a written Constitution, 
such as exists in the United States, 
in Australia, in the Cape Colony and 
in Canada. 

Under these safeguards the pow- 
ers of both the Upper and the 
Lower Houses of Legislature are re- 
stricted by the Written Constitution, 
under the protection of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature. 

The Canadian Constitution, based 
on that of the United States, but 
modified, so as‘to benefit by their 
experience, has worked admirably in 
practice. 

A new Written British Constitu- 
tion ought to embody those princi- 
ples which have been laid down in 
the Magna Charta for the protection 
of the lives, liberties and property of 
the subject; it should limit the power 
of both Houses of Parliament to 
strictly Constitutional procedure; it 
should provide that the liberties of 
the people as a whole should be safe- 
guarded, and that one portion, or 
caucus, of the community should not 
be allowed to trample on the Con- 
stitutional law and order, and on the 
liberties of the rest of the commun- 
ity, in order to hold place and power 

The Government of 1906-1910 has 
done more than any of its prede- 


with equal reason might — 
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cessors to justify the need of such a 
constitution. 
GUILFORD L. MOLESWORTH. 
The Manor House, Bexley, Kent. 
February, 1910. 


OBJECTIONS: TO’ POSTAL. “SAYV- 
INGS BANKS. 





From the Speech of Senator Stone (Dem.) of Mis- 
sourt. 


I object to the bill for the following 
reasons: : 

First. I find no constitutional war- 
rant for such legislation, although I 
have followed its sponsors in their be- 
lated tortuous and labored explorations 
through all the realms of constitutional 
possibilities in search of a hook on 
which to hang this measure. Those 
who maintain that the measure is con- 
stitutional, after all their efforts at 
agreement, cannot agree upon. the 
clause of the Constitution upon which 
they predicate their contention. Some 
say constitutional sanction for the pro- 
posed law can be found in the clause 
empowering Congress to coin money, 
and in no other clause; others say it 
can be found in the clause empowering 
the Congress to establish. post-offices, 
and in no other clause; others say it 
can be found in the clause empowering 
the Congress to regulate interstate and 
foreign commerce, and in no _ other 
clause; others say it can be found in the 
clause empowering the Congress to bor- 
row money on the credit of the United 
States, and in no other clause; while 
others, finding no specific power in the 
actual text of the Constitution, are 
driven to the extremity of saying that 
the power is conferred by the preamble 
to the Constitution. When those who 
assume the burden of finding constitu- 
tional authority for this novel legisla- 
tion are so widely divided in opinion, it 
becomes manifest that whatever posi- 
tion they take is the result of a strained, 
far-fetched, and most uncertain inter- 
pretation. It is plain that those who 
uphold the constitutionality of the pro- 
posed enactment are themselves in 
doubt as to the soundness of the several 
and varying positions they assume. If 
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that were not so, there would not be 
such a confusion of tongues among 
them. In this aspect of the case, so far 
from being shaken in my first impres- 
sion that the Constitution confers no 
authority for this legislation, I am 
strengthened in it. The weakness of a 
divided opinion, disclosed by the advo- 
cates of the bill, gives greater confi- 
dence to those who primarily do not 
believe in any of their opinions. 

Second. Personally I have never 
been much enamored of this kind of 
legislation. I have never believed that 
it is adapted to our institutions, govern- 
mental or industrial. It is too much of 
an interference by the Government with 
the personal and domestic affairs of the 
people and accentuates too strongly the 
rapid and lamentable trend toward pa- 
ternalism and the centralization of 
power at Washington. I do not believe 
it to be within the constitutional prov- 
ince of the Government, and even if it 
were I do not believe it would be wise 
for the Government itself to enter into 
the business of banking, or manufactur- 
ing, or mining, or transportation, or 
farming, or any other business which 
ordinarily engages the activities of the 
people. It smacks too much of social- 
ism or communism and is out of har- 
mony with our established institutions. 

Third. It is said to be a scheme to 
bring money out of hiding and to en- 
courage thrift. Those are high-sound- 
ing terms, but they belong to the do- 
main of theory and speculation. Our 
ccuntry, taken all in all, considering the 
extent of its territory and population, 
the character of its institutions and the 
very framework of its civilization, make 
it fundamentally and radically different 
from all other countries. No man can 
tell even approximately how much 
money would be brought from hiding 
by this measure. That must be purely 
speculative. But we can count with 
reasonable certainty that millions now 
held as savings in local institutions will 
be diverted to the custody of the Fed- 


eral Government, and that ultimately it 


will leave the communities where it is 
earned and find its way into the Federal 
Treasury and into the great financial 
centres of the Nation. Establish this 
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system and you will lay the cornerstone 
for a great central bank, and a straight 
road will soon be built between the 
bank and the post-office. It would be 
far more apt to take unhidden money 
out of the communities where it belongs 
than to make money vaguely alleged to 
be hidden available to those communi- 
ties. 





The Probable Advantages. 


From the Speech of Senator Bradley (Rep.) of Ken 
tucky. 

I am aware that the banks are gener- 
ally opposed to postal savings deposi- 
tories, and I think that opposition 
grows out of misapprehension, to a 
large extent, upon their part. I do not 
condemn the banks because they are 
jealous of their rights and desire to 
protect fully the interests of their de- 
positors. That is praiseworthy, but 
there is nothing in this bill which is 
calculated in any way to injure the 
banks in any respect. All persons who 
are willing to risk their deposits in 
banks where they can obtain 3 or 4 per 
cent. on time deposits will continue 
their deposits. Hence none of the 
money they now have will be with- 
drawn or turned into postal deposi- 
tories. Those who will place their 
money in the postal depositories consist 
of two classes of people—one who are 
naturally afraid to risk the bank, and 
the other, who, when the slightest 
danger is manifested, withdraw their 
deposits and unnecessarily alarm other 
depositors. They are known as “scare 
depositors,” and are really a disadvan- 
tage to any bank. The first class is 
composed in the main of foreigners who 
have comparatively recently arrived in 
this country, who know nothing of our 
banking institutions, and who therefore 
regard the banks with suspicion and dis- 
trust. To these may be added those 
persons who, though born in our midst, 
are uneducated and ignorant of commer- 
cial affairs. -These people, however, are 
willing to risk the Government and will 
place their money in postal savings de- 
positories when otherwise they would 
store it in old stockings, strong boxes, 
or other places. The second class is 
equally willing to risk the Government 
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and would not attempt to withdraw 
their money whenever they hear the 
breaking of a financial twig. The 
money derived from these two classes 
would be placed in the depositories, 
when otherwise it would not be placed 
in any bank, or if so placed, constitute 
a constant menace to the banking busi- 
ness. Again, the banks, instead of pay- 
ing 4 per cent. for time deposits, would 
only pay 2 1/4 per cent. Hence, I re- 
peat that the banks, instead of being 
injured, would be directly benefited, and 
the Nation would be benefited by bring- 
ing into circulation a large amount of 
money which otherwise would be 
hidden away. There are many who are 
unwilling to risk the banks. There are 
none who are unwilling to risk the Gov- 
ernment. The guaranty of the banks 
amounts to nothing compared to the 
guaranty of the Government. 





SHEEP RAISING IN NEW 
ENGLAND. 





From Fibre and Fabric. 


It is sheep raising as an industry 
that will restore the New England 
farms, not as a by-product, and in 
Western Massachusetts a large tract 
of land has been purchased for ex- 
clusive sheep raising, and down on 
Cape Cod one progressive farmer is 
planning an investment of $100,000 
in the same business. When carried 
on as an industry the dog question 
is not serious, as the secret of suc- 
cess, in our opinion, is more in herd- 
ing than in any other particular, and 
with a necessary number of care- 
takers, the dog question will not be 
apt to enter seriously into the new 
enterprise. There is no big money 
in a flock of 50 or 60 sheep, turned 
loose on the farm, because in this 
case there is the danger of dogs do- 
ing great damage. But a flock of 
1,000 to 10,000 sheep, properly 
herded, is as safe from dogs in Mas- 
sachusetts as it is in Ohio or New 
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York State or Pennsylvania, and the 
profits on this scale of sheep farm- 


-ing will be many times that of any 


cther method in which our aban- 
doned farms could be utilized. The 
average weight of fleece would be 
close to five pounds, so that on a 
10,000 clip there would be 50,000 
pounds of wool, worth around 30 
cents a pound as an average. The 
wool would bring $15,000. Native 
lambs would be in great demand and 
5,000 might be sold each year at a 
low estimate at $12,000, and there 
would be 5,000 lambs to keep to in- » 
crease the flock. At these figures 
the returns are $27,000 annually 
from 10,000 sheep. Four thousand 
dollars would safely herd the flock 
each year, and there would be a lib- 
eral amount left for other expenses 
and for dividends or fixed charges. 
In five years our New England 
ranges and hillsides should be dotted 
with 5,000,000 sheep instead of only 
540,000, as now reported, and we 
should produce a clip of 25,000,000 
pounds of wool, instead of 3,300,000 
pounds. Patriotism and profit can 
be combined in this new New Eng- 
land industry, if intelligent men of 
large or even moderate means take 
it up, working on the assumption 
that sheep raising is the industry 


and all other branches are by- 
products. 
The Department of Commerce 


prints a report showing that all of 
the meat-exporting countries of the 
world receive higher prices per 
pound in. their exports in recent 
years than in those of ten years ago, 
and all the meat-importing countries 
show higher rates in their import 
prices. 
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OUR COMMERCE IN 19009. 


BY WALTER J. BALLARD. 

After all is said and done—‘‘de- 
clining trade, etc.,’ our exports in 
1909 calendar year reached a value 
of $1,728,203,000 and were only 
$24,632,000 less than in 1908, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Statistics. 

We gained over $23,000,000 in 
“crude materials for manufactur- 
ing,” nearly $19,000,000 in “manu- 
factures for remanufacturing,” $21,- 
000,000 in “manufactures ready for 
consumption” (our best work, wages 
and profit class of exports), and 
over $3,000,000 in “foreign merchan- 
dise nexported.9)) Olio the best), line, 
“manufactures ready for consump- 
tion,’ the total was very large, 
namely, $468,000,000; in “crude ma- 
terials” it was also very heavy— 
$572,000,000. 

We dropped $53,000,000 in “‘crude 
foodstuffs and food animals,’ and 
$140,000,000 in “foodstuffs wholly 
or partially manufactured.” In one 
form or another the American fac- 
tory benefited to the extent of about 
$650,000,000 in our exports in 1909. 

Not only did the American factory 
get this benefit of $650,000,000 in 
exports, but it had much larger 
chances to do work, earn wages, and 
make profits, out of home consump- 
tion even more largely than out of 
exports, by reason of the fact that 
rather more than half of our year’s 
imports of $1,475,612,000 in value 
consisted of “manufacturers’ materi- 
als.” For instance, $530,000,000 
worth (increase over 1908 of $170,- 
000,000) were “crude materials for 
use in manufacturing,’ and $257.- 
000,000 worth (increase $79,000,000) 
of “manufactures for remanufactur- 
ing,” to say nothing of the share of 
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the $162,000,000 worth of “food- 
stuffs partly or wholly manufac- 
tured,” which had to be worked over 
again, 

Some of the export increases in 
certain articles are quite interesting. 
For instance: 


Leather and its manufactures $7,000,000 
Iron and steel manufactures.. 6,500,000 


Agricultural implements ..... 2,000,000 
Automobiles.) hee 3,000,000 
Copper (pigs, bars, etc;) suiee 2,000,000 
Cotton) cloths \ic.AG eee 6,000,000 
Cotton wearing apparel ...... 1,000,000 
Rubber manufactures ........ 2,000,000 


Electrical appliances, etc. .... 1,500,000 


The whole of that was added 
benefit to the American factory. 

The total import increase over 
1908 was $359,000,000 and consisted 
of, chiefly: 


Hides” and ‘skins /¢.), S30. ome $40,000,000 
India rubber (crude) ....... 35,000,000 
Wool! (raw) iia uct erie ee 32,000,000 
SUK Ctaiw)i ioaree oe eee ee 10,000,000 
Chemicals, drugs and dyes .. 18,000,000 
Diamonds, cut but not set .. 18,000,000 


Iron and steel manufactures.. 10,000,000 
Copper) Digs i sce ce eee 8,000,000 
Art swerke os ono eee 13,000,000 
Coffee): a0 a) ee a 15,000,000 
Champagne |) W.Ga<es ieee 4,000,000 
Cotton aces yok ya nioneeeeee 7,500,000 
Linens ii bhis. obis okt aly 7,000,000 
Wool, manntacttires 40. 6,500,000 
Silk ‘manufactures {/evesnere 6,000,000 
Dressed furs, Ou sooo ae 5,000,000 
Fruits and nuts pend aw see 4,500,000 
CL Afh CR RUIROAS St ans Soe ernie 4,000,000 
Lam ber Pier ane iis ew + esate 4,000,000 
Potatoes sein due. sae. t een 3,000,000 
Wood ipttlo pass! oa scc cnr ee 3,000,000 
Leatheriite Oo. ae eee 2,500,000 
Distilledsepirits 70% ind eee 2,500,000 


It is proved by statistics that the 
number of business failures, in pro- 
portion to population, is smaller in 
the United States than in free trade 
Great Britain. 
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THE INSURGENTS. 





From Washington Cor, New York Tribune. 


The present situation in the Sen- 
ate insurgent camp strikingly veri- 
fies the accuracy of President Taft’s 
view that, as a broad proposition, 
insurgents are not to be depended 
on for legislation. The very spirit 
of insurrection which brought them 
into existence as a faction of the Re- 
publican party is playing havoc with 
their possible effectiveness. The 
spirit of insurrection is proving only 
another name for disintegration. 
The men who collectively would not 
abide by the decisions of a majority 
of their party in the Senate will not 
abide by the decisions of a majority 
of themselves. Having asserted 
their right and duty to place individ- 
ual judgment above that of the party, 
they are now incapable of yielding 
their private judgment to that of the 
majority in their own camp, and as 
a result there is every indication that 
they will stand, for no principle— 
other than insurrection—and agree 
on no legislation during the present 
session. 





From the San Francisco Chronicle. 


As to the tariff policy, they have 
varying opinions; but no matter how 
crazy the insurgent leaders may get 
over revision, they cannot induce 
any considerable number of voters 
who accept their economic views to 
‘go with them to extremes. For a 
change in the tariff no large con- 
tingent of Republican voters will 
take a course that would be most 
likely to secure a change of party 
control in Congress and the White 
House. That is not what they are 
after. What they would do instead 
is to undertake the creation of a 
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party sentiment that will express 
itself in State and National conven- 
tions and thus bind the President 
nominated on their platform. 
Meanwhile, the Cumminses and 
Bristows, the La Follettes, Nelsons 
and Borahs have much more cause 
to fear the political results of a war- 
fare on Taft than the President could 
possibly have. 





Washington Cor. Boston Transcript. 


The experience of the last two 
years has shown the political danger 
of letting criticism within the party 
run riot. The worst enemy of pro- 
tection never made more telling 
assaults on the tariff bill than the 
insurgent Republicans of House and 
Senate who opposed it last summer. 
No more effective way to split the 
Republican party in two could have 
been devised than by the Republican 
House insurgents who made the 
rules-fight and then insisted on 
keeping up the warfare after they 
had won a substantial victory. Not 
only are the party leaders tired of 
seeing Republicans deliberately arm 
the Democrats with weapons for the 
destruction of the Republican party, 
but the constituents of many states- 
men are tiring of insurgency, as an 
abstract issue, and demanding that 
their representatives get back into 
line. The case of Senator Clapp of 
Minnesota furnishes an example in 
point. Some of the most influential 
supporters of the Black Eagle of 
Fergus Falls have told him he has 
done insurging enough and should 
stop. Minnesota, they say, is a rebel 
only on the tariff issue and would 
have been contented even on that if 
it could have got free lumber; but 
there is nothing to insurge about 
now, suggest these counsellors, 
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hence the wise and proper thing is 
to fall into line behind President 
Taft and give the country a good 
administration. 


THE COST OF JINGOISM. 





From the New York Yrorld. 


Those who would meet the issue 
of federal extravagance must face 
squarely the entire jingo program. 
‘There is waste in every department 
cf government, but if an impression 
is to be made upon the needless 
outgo, attention must be given to 
the expenditures directly attributable 
to war. 

With more than $7 of every $10 
spent at Washington going for wars 
past and wars to come, savings made 
in other directions must be compara- 
tively small. There can be no doubt, 
too, that the lavish appropriations 
for war have served for many years 
to encourage profligacy in every 
branch of the public service. 

Americans have long been accus- 
tomed to commiserate the nations 
o: Europe which are groaning under 
heavy armaments; yet there is no 
nation in Europe which pays so 
heavily for war as we do. For the 
current year our appropriations for 
militarism are as follows: 


Support of the army ...$101,000,000 


Naval service wai 137,000,000 
Forts and fortifications 8,000,000 
Military academy ..... 2,500,000 
Pensions bie ae 161,000,000 


Interest on publib debt 21,000,000 


PO tal dv ay Men eas ube $430,500,000 


A close analysis of expenditures 
under other headings, and taking 
due account of deficiencies that are 
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sure to appear, would probably show 
enough more money going for pur- 
poses connected with war-making to 
increase the above total to $500,- 
000,000. 

That is more money than a peace- 
able nation can afford to spend 
every year for war. It is twice as 
much as the entire ordinary ex- 
penditures of the federal govern- 
ment 30 years ago. Neither Great 
Britain with its fleets in every sea 
and its camps echoing their drum- 
beats round the world, nor France 
and Germany with every able-bodied 
man a soldier, can show such prodi- 
gality as this. 

Jingoism is dangerous as well as 
wasteful. It weakens the nation 
which it pretends to strengthen. It 
burdens industry and increases the 
cost of living. It is a perpetual invi- 
tation to bloodshed. The least use- 
ful of all governmental activities, it 
is the most costly and the one whose 
demands are always insistent and 
always increasing. 


THE WEST AND TARIFF. 





Washington Cor. Boston Advertiser. 


The West, in the main, believes it has 
been ill treated in the tariff bill, and the 
people will have to be told many things. 
The people believe they ought to have 
had all that they cried for. In a large 
measure they wanted good sized duties 
on the things they produced and low 
duties, if any, on the things they con- 
sumed. In Minnesota they demanded 
a high duty on barley, and obtained it, » 
and in North Dakota they demanded the 
same thing, and also on cabbages, and 
they obtained this. Most congressmen 
say they will talk straight out to their 
constituents and dodge nothing on the 
tariff, but will tell their people that 
there are others than they in this coun- 
try who have demands similar to their 
own, and have to’ be looked out for, and 
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that in building a tariff bill there must 
be give and take. The congressmen are 
confident that straight talk of this kind 
will brush away misunderstandings, 
beget confidence and reason and return 
the members to the next congress. 


DUTIES ON THE PRINCIPAL 
FOOD PRODUCTS. 





Under the Dingley and Payne Tariffs. 
Dingley. Payne. In. De. 
Live Animals, 
less than 1 yr. old, $2.00 ats 00 ee Si. 
MeTeranm OVeT® «i Je) 0 as SD) de 
Not more than 


Lm eer ise x 8 SRS AS a7 

More than $14, % 27% 27% 

oP TE) i Pag, 1.50 
Sheep, 

ROVE. OT) OVED fe ses 1.50 1.50 

Fessitnan Fy yrs.) 375 75 
All other live ani- 

mals not speci- 

“CC! Se eR Yer 20 9 PAR gate 
Bacon and hams, Ib. .05 .04 I 
Preshmeats ....: the" 202 om. \ 
Preserved meats, % 25 
SENS Voce iso 9-4 5s 1De* 3502 ae Y% 
Poultry) live ....1b..03 foe ON 

aa ly hE a 1Dsh.85 05 
PD MOOWO Tas so we eas lb. .00%4 ool... 4 
LT) Cary. Ua bia *230 LOR ews 
Buekwheat 9... bu) .15 15 
Buckwheat flour, % 20 25NN 5 
BeO Eine oat ss, xi, 5'> boats 15 
Corn meal ...48 lbs. .20 IO2) eS 
Rracaroni)! j\: 0.8 lb. 01% .o1%.. 
PATTER Asko diz ausye'e 3 bis mse 
MB etiealys \ 6's. fs lb. .o1 OI 
Rice, cleaned ....lb. .02 .02 

from Philip- 

BIOs ka ss Lava O14 25 
ROMER ey lasliies sas bus eIo 10 
Rye oun. 2... 24) lb. .00% .O1 a 
NAO OIE YY xiols, Sang ie bi.) .25 25 
Wheat four ..... Jo 25 25 
Butter and substi- 

cy (oe Ib.?).06 .06 
Cheese and substi- 

TALC clink kes lb. .06 .06 
Milk» fresh |»... .. gal,').02 02 
Pea iii es ese tthe % 20 05 
eater ih satan esha bu. .45 45 
Teese nosate es ob Yoiy\\'25 25 


Cabbages wou) Cavi.03 02 I 
Ropes: freshii 3}, doz ios 05 

Playin ere teenies ton 4.00 4.00 

Onions: aw suse a) bu. .40 AOe ese 
Fees ye eaten eae gs bu. .40 PARA | ONT 
Potataesinna ys. a. bu. .25 25 e 
Vegetables not 

SPRCAH eC ieis: vik Meas 25 
Fish in oil, 

not specified ...% 40 20:0 Vatero 

smoked, salted, 

Tremere Ry ce Ib. .0034 .00%.. 
Apples, peaches, 

RECUR Mima ets ie, ie baw ),.25 R43 
MCU SU ye IDS OF O15 vs 
COTANRESH tot. Ih.) 7.0% OI 
Reataiies aor lb. .02% 0234! Mt 
Sale 

in pack- 

ACES aii, 400) 1b./d.22 AG Rei pe? I 

i bulky 3) 1008 1b. 08 oy ithe 'y I 
Starch.) potato. «ska: 01% .o1rh%.. 

ert eri ly iia aie ds la {O1l4)) OL) angie 
Sugar, granulated, lb. 1.95 ‘1.95 

Yellow) isu dee Ib. .95 95 

molasses, best, gal. .06 .06 


From Philippines, free under Payne law 
to the extent of 300,000 gross tons. 





Of these 55 quotations, it will be ob- 
served that there are only 2 increases 
of duty, and there are 12 decreases. 

An examination of prices shows that 
changes of the duties have had no no- 
ticeable effect. 

The prices of 1896 were abnormally 
low, the “bottom having dropped out” 
as a result of general depression under 
the Wilson tariff. 


DEMANDS OF BRITISH 
UNEMPLOYED. 


ee 


Fromthe New York Tribune. 


The demand was made in the last 
Parliament, and it will be renewed in 
the present, that the state shall pro- 
vide at public expense work for 
every man who wants it, whether 
there is any public work which needs 
to be:\done ‘or not.) The) theoryis 
that the world owes every man a 
itving, and if one cannot find a pri- 
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vate employer who wants his labor 
and will pay him wages he may de- 
mand employment of the state as a 
natural and inalienable right, and 
the state will have to give it whether 
it needs his services or not. 

What this would mean in its first 
immediate application is_ pretty 
clearly shown by the recent experi- 
ence of the city of Manchester, 
where a distress committee sought 
to relieve the evils of unemployment 
by engaging the unemployed on 
public works, in some cases on 
works which it had undertaken for 
this special purpose, and which were 
not needed, at least at the time. We 
are informed that $75,135 was paid 
for work which under normal condi- 
tions would have cost $22,600. That 
is to say, the work cost the taxpay- 
ers more than three times as much 
as it should have cost. The sum of 
$52,535 was taken from the pockets 
of the people without return. Obvi- 
ously, to extend such a system to all 
public works would be disastrous to 
any municipality or state whose 
treasury was not provided with the 
purse of Fortunatus. 

Of course, too, a general applica- 
tion of the principle would com- 
pletely revolutionize the functions of 
the state. If the state had to pro- 
vide work for all it would have to 
provide such work as the applicants 
were able to perform. If cotton 
spinners were in quest of employ- 
ment the state would have to open 
cotton mills; if farmers, it would 
have to engage in agriculture; if 
watchmakers, it would have to man- 
ufacture watches; if editors and re- 
porters, it would have to publish 
newspapers. In fact, as Proudhon 
shrewdly perceived two generations 
ago, the establishment of that prin- 
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ciple would mean the complete 
establishment of socialism, with the 
state conducting all industries and 
employing all labor. 


THE UNITED STATES 
SENATE. 





From the Washington Post. 


If there could have been assem- 
bled a score of the most ingenious 
intellects the country ever produced, 
and they had been set to work to 
devise a scheme to give a rich man 
an advantage over a poor man in 
affairs political, the chances are 
overwhelming that they would have 
proposed election of ‘United States 
senators by direct vote of the people 
in the various States. It is incon- 
ceivable that they could hit on a 
better or a more effectual plan. 

The thing is a reflection on tlie 
wisdom of the fathers. It is an as- 
sault on the Federal feature of our 
It is an invasion of 
the rights of minorities. It is a 
design to remove a check and dis- — 
locate a balance the fathers provided 
to preserve the integrity of the Re- 
public. 

The Republic is partly National 
and partly Federal. The House of 
Representatives is wholly National, 
the Senate wholly Federal. The 
Executive is both National and Fed- 
eral, but mostly National. The Ju- 
diciary also is both National and 
Federal. Why interfere with a sys- 
tem that worked admirably for 
more than a century? If in search 
of examples of the cream of Ameri- 
can statesmanship, the ripest of 
American political wisdom, where 
would you seek? The roll of the 
United States Senate for 100 years. 
That was the Senate as the fathers 
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made it—the distinctively Federal 
feature of the Constitution. 


It is too much to say that all who— 


favor this innovation are dema- 
gogues; but it is only truth to say 
that every demagogue favors it. 
Many good men, patriots, who love 
their country and earnestly seek re- 
form of abuse, advocate election of 
senators by popular vote. There is 
no doubt of that; but they are 
deluded. 

What does it mean? It means 
that a rich candidate may appoint 
committees, send emissaries over the 
State, distribute “literature,” organ- 
ize clubs and make of his following 
as perfect a political machine as 
money can buy, and one that will be 
irresistible on the day of election. 
What chance does a poor man have 
in such a campaign as that? Ask 
Senator Flint, one of the most capa- 
ble men in public life. Ask Senator 
Rayner how much the recent pri- 
mary cost him, and he had no oppo- 
sition whatever. Read George F. 
Hoar and George G. Vest on the 
subject. Agreed on nothing else, 
they were in perfect accord in the 
belief that this demagogy 1s an in- 
sidious crusade against the poor 
man in politics. Leave the Senate 
as the fathers fixed it. 





The British budget for the fiscal year 
1910-11, which has just been given out, 
aggregates the great sum of $885,000,000, 
which is nearly $50,000,000 in excess of 
that of ‘the current year—not yet 
adopted, by the way. It is evident that 
the United States is not the only coun- 
try where living is high. Over $46,000,- 
000 of this estimate is for old-age pen- 
sions. It is the old-age pensions, and 
the cry for more Dreadnoughts, which 
has produced the financial crisis, which 
is at the bottom of present British po- 
litical troubles—San Francisco Chron- 


icle. 
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THE CANADIAN TARIFF 
SITUATION. 





Washington Cor. Boston Herald, March 13. 


A general misconception of the 
provisions of the United States tariff 
is believed to be largely responsible 
for the small progress thus far in 
the tariff negotiations between the 
American commissioners and the 
Canadian authorities in their confer- 
ence at Ottawa. 

It is learned at the state depart- 
ment that previous to their arrival 
assertions were very generally made 
that the United States tariff on Ca- 
nadian products was twice as high as 
the Canadian tariff on products of 
the United States. This was shown 
to be an error. 

The tariff officers of the United 
States presented official statistics 
showing that on the imports from 
Canada into the United States for 
the fiscal year 1909 the average ad 
valorem rate on dutiable and free 
imports was only I1.2 per cent., and 
on dutiable imports was 19.4 per 
cent. 

On the other hand, it was shown 
that the Canadian average ad va- 
lorem rate on free and dutiable im- 
ports from the United States was 
12.5 per cent., and on dutiable im- 
ports it was 24.9 per cent. The total 
duty collected by Canada on all 
imports from the United States 
amounted to $22,500,000. 


Misunderstanding in Canada. 


It was also discovered that the 
material reductions made by the 
Payne-Aldrich law on Canadian im- 
ports into the United States were 
not understood in Canada. On the 
basis of the fiscal year quoted, the 
reduction amounted to more than 
$1,000,000, equivalent to a reduction 
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of nearly 10 per cent. A part of the 
year quoted was one of industrial 
depression, but in volume of busi- 
ness which is already shown for the 
present year, the reduction will 
prove to be much larger. 

While this was the situation as to 
Canadian products imported into the 
United States, it was found that the 
remission of duties which the United 
States would have received in the 
year noted, if it had enjoyed the 
benefit of the preferential rates given 
France and I2 other countries, would 
have been approximately $800,000. 
On the basis of this year’s trade, the 
remission, in case it should be ob- 
tained, would amount to a larger 
sum. 

In Canada, the belief was said to 
be prevalent that the United States 
enforced many prohibitive rates 
against Canadian products, whereas 
Canada had no such discrimination 
against the products of the United 
States. 

Wool and woolens were cited on 
behalf of Canada. In reply the tar- 
iff officers of the United States cited 
steel rails, on which Canada lays a 
prohibitive duty. In connection with 
the reductions extended to Canada 
under the Payne-Aldrich law it was 
pointed out that the United States 
reduced the duty on coal from 68 to 
45 cents a ton. 

The duty on bituminous coal im- 
ported into Canada from the United 
States is equivalent to 58 cents a 
long ton. No step has therefore 
been taken by the Dominion to re- 
ciprocate the action of the United 
States by lowering its coal duty to 
an equivalent rate. 

It also was shown that on agricul- 
tural implements the Payne-Aldrich 
law offers complete reciprocity or 
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free admission whenever Canada is 
willing to grant the same privilege 
to the United States. 

Furthermore, it was proved that 
the Payne-Aldrich law reduced the 
rates on agricultural implements, so 
that now it is considerably lower 
than the Canadian duty. Canadian 
manufacturers of agricultural ma- 
chinery are said to be taking advan- 
tage of this reduction and are finding 
the market for their output in the 
United States. 

Attention also was called to the 
advantage to Canada of the heavy 
reduction of iron ore, the rate now 
being 15 cents per ton as against 40 
cents formerly. Canada has some 
iron ore fields, the product of which 
was shipped to the United States un- 
der the old rate, and larger ship- 
ments are made possible by the re- 
duced schedule. 

Canada, as is well known, is an 
important source of supply to the 
United States’ for both wood-pulp 
designed for paper making and for 
wood to be converted into pulp. 

Contrary to the popular impres- 
sion, however, Canada is not the 
only supply outside this country’s 
possessions of wood for such pur- 
poses, and the statement is made 
that many years will be required to 
exhaust the domestic resources of 
pulp wood. 





Washington Cor. New York Tribune. 


Representations have been made 
to the President to the effect that 
policy with the purpose of compell- 
ing American paper manufacturers 
to transfer their mills to the Cana- 
dian side of the border and that 
some provinces, with the consent of 
the Dominion government, have 
taken steps to destroy the value of 
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extensive American investments in 
Canadian forests. Ottawa has for 
ten years prohibited the exportations 
of pulp wood, and the Premier of 
Quebec has announced that a similar 
policy will be adopted by that prov- 
ince after September, 1910. The 
President has been further informed 
that millions of dollars have been in- 
vested in Canadian licenses by Amer- 
icans who expected under these li- 
censes to cut and export pulp wood, 
so that prohibition of importation 
amounts to virtual confiscation of 
the money paid for the licenses. It 
is with a keen appreciation of these 
facts that the President is disposed 
to insist on material concessions 
from Canada in return for the mini- 
mum tariff of the United States. 


THE MIDDLEMAN AND HIGH 
PRICES. 





Washington Cor. of Boston Transcript. 


The truth is that Congress, in com- 
mon with other thinkers, is strongly 
inclined to the opinion that the retailer 
or middleman must bear the heaviest 
burden of responsibility for high prices, 
if this responsibility can be established 
in any one spot. Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Wilson in his annual report made 
a detailed statement quoting many in- 
stances of evident extortion practiced by 
retailers. A sub-committee of Congress 
is now investigating price conditions in 
the District of Columbia and testimony 
has accumulated showing an average fe- 
tail profit in foodstuffs of 42 per cent. 
Senator Lodge and many of his associ- 
ates have been convinced by their in- 
vestigations, which have been more or 
less thorough, that the original pro- 
ducer, whether farmer or manufacturer, 
is not receiving an extravagant price for 
his product. It is pointed out that the 
wholesale price of meats is only a half 
cent higher than it was a year ago, 
while the retail price has gone up 
sharply. The main point of the pro- 
posed investigation will not be so much 
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to establish what is not responsible for 
high prices as what is. That the lead- 
ers of Congress believe that the cost of 
distribution is a very large if not the 
largest factor responsible for high prices 
is undoubted. The evidence adduced by 
the investigation is expected to have an 
important bearing on this point. 





NEW STATISTICS ‘ON: PRICES, 





That there was a general increase in 
prices, both wholesale and retail, of 
articles of food between the years 1899 
and 1908 is indicated by a report sent 
to the Senate by the Department of 
Commerce and Labor, in response to a 
resolution introduced by Senator Craw- 
ford, of South Dakota, calling for the 
trend of prices. For purposes of com- 
parison the prices of 1899 are used as 
normal, and the percentage of increases 
were about as follows: Bread, whole- 
sale, 25.1; retail, 4.9. Butter, wholesale, 
Elgin, 29.8; creamery, extra, 27.5; dairy, 
24.6; retail, 30.6, no quality indicated. 
Cheese, wholesale, 26.9; retail, 20.3. 
Coffee, wholesale, 3.9; retail, 5. Eggs, 
new laid, wholesale, 39.8; retail, 36.2. 
Wheat flour, wholesale, spring, 43.6; 
winter, 26.8; retail, 24.4; no quality indi- 
cated. Lard, wholesale, 63.3; retail, 38.2. 
Beef, wholesale, fresh, 11.8; salt, 41.9; 
retail, fresh, 14.9; salt, 10.6. Dressed 
mutton, wholesale, 21.4; retail, 26.8. 
Bacon, wholesale, 54.5; retail, 52.9. 
Ham, wholesale, 21.9; retail, 31.8. Milk, 
wholesale, 30; retail, 18.1. Potatoes, 
wholesale, 70.6; retail, 25.5. The report 
shows that prices of sugar, tea, spices 
and soda crackers have been slightly re- 
duced. 

The difference in the cost of living for 
the traveling employes of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in the different 
sections of the country, has been shown 
in testimony submitted to the House 
Committee on Expenditure in the De- 
partment of Agriculture by Chief Dis- 
bursing Officer Cappone, of that depart- 
ment: “In the South the expense for 
lodging and meals, as shown by their 
sworn expense statements, averages be- 
tween $1 and $2.50 a day; in the Far 
West, $2 and $3.50; in the Central West, 
$3.50, and in the East, $4 to $6. In New 
York, Boston and other large cities, it 
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is very difficult for them to obtain satis- 
factory accommodations—room and 
meals—within $5.” 

A Washington correspondent says: 
“Full statistics are not available, but in 
2567 workingmen’s families the increase 
in price in certain enumerated foodstuffs 
from 1899 to 1907 was Only 21.2 per 
cent., while in the manufacturing and 
mechanical industries wages per hour 
increased 26.3 per cent. and full time 
weekly earnings 20.9 per cent.” The 
figures for ten years under the Dingley 
tariff indicate that prices advanced or 
dropped with equal freedom in protected 
and unprotected commodities. 

The House committee of inquiry into 
the high cost of food developed the fact 
that the retail merchant of Washington 
cannot buy direct from the farmer with- 
out bringing down upon his head a boy- 
cott by the commission merchants, and 
he therefore is forced to trade through 
that medium and add to the charge to 
the ultimate consumer whatever the in- 
creased cost may be. 





NO BRITISH SUPERIORITY. 





J. W. Kelley in Boston Herald. 


Permit me to congratulate you upon 
having appointed Mr. Frederic J. Haskin 
to write these articles (so ably done) on 
“The English Elections.” In his letter, 
printed on Jan. 29, he hits a big nail 
squarely on the head when he Says: 
“The British press has so long congrat- 
ulated itself upon its superiority above 
American journalism that even Ameri- 
cans are inclined to believe the boast.” 
Almost invariably an American, and 
even many American papers, will accept 
the constant English boasting as prov- 
ing superiority, and so we are often 
tempted to wish we were different and 
“like the English”! Even President Taft 
the other day said he would like to 
change our distinctive executive to a 
legislating executive, like the British 
premiership! Any one who has studied 
the results coming from the two meth- 
ods, and any one who can think, will 
easily agree that the plan in our con- 
stitution is a far better one. So, also, 
the English boast that it costs less to 
live in England than it does im America, 
crashes down, for when a fair compar- 
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ison is made we find that practically all 
foodstuffs cost more in England and 
that $20, or $10 per week, will give a 
man or a family a better, a more varied, 
and a healthier living in America than 
it will in England. I have made this 
comparison many times, and my conclu- 
sion is correct. The English working- 
man must, and does, live scantily be- 
cause of his low wage and the high 
prices for food and rent and rates. 
England has to buy almost 90 per cent. 
of its food from foreigners, and must 
pay what the seller asks. Fifty years 
ago she raised enough to feed 30,000,000; 
now she raises only enough to feed less 
than 5,000,000. Let us not mistake the 
glitter of eternal boasting as evidence 
of superiority, for it is not. 


CHEAP SUGAR. 





From the Maine Farmer. 


At a time when the cost of nearly all 
the necessities of life is steadily and per- 
sistently advancing and manufacturing 
expenses generally are materially grow- 
ing, the price of granulated sugar has 
remained very nearly stationary during 
the past ten years, and is actually less 
today than in 1900, such changes as have 
occurred being in a slightly downward 
direction. Few, if any mecessaries of 
life, are sold at such a slight margin of 
profit and few can show with increased 
cost of materials and labor during the 
last decade, a reduced price. This is a 
striking illustration of the truth, to 
which public attention has recently been 
forcefully directed, that the employment 
of large capital in the economical pro- 
duction of a commodity often results in 
a distinct benefit to the consumer. Av- 
erage cost granulated sugar, per pound, 
in cents: 19009, 4.765; 1908, 4.957; 1907, 
4.649; 1906, 4.515; 1905, 5.256; 1904, 4.772; 
1903, 4.638; 1902, 4.455; I90I, 5.05; 1900, 
5.32. 


Bibles, it is reported, are to be in- 
creased in price because of the new tar- 
iff. Inasmuch as leather and paper 
have been put on the reduced lists it is 
hard to see just where the proposed in- 
crease is to apply. Hides are free, and 
paper pulp duties have been cut in two. 
—Waterloo (Ill.) Republican. 
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APRIL, 1910. 








The New York Mail truly remarks 
that if you talk war long enough you 
will get it. | 





The principal trouble in securing a 
fair tariff arrangement with Canada 
is that she wants too much. 





The New York Board of Trade 
and Transportation goes on record 
as unanimously opposed to the in- 
come tax amendment. 





According to figures given out by 
the Navy Department, food supplies 
for the navy can be bought cheaper 
in American ports than in most of 
the foreign ports. 





It is believed that the alarmist war 
talk, of which there has been consid- 
erable of late, is merely intended to 
‘aid the army, navy and fortification 
bills in Congress. 





The annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers will be held in Boston (in 
the Mechanics Fair Building), April 
27-28. The program will not be 
issued until shortly before the meet- 


ing. 
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Much of the newspaper opposition 
to President Taft is attributed by the 


Cedar Rapids Republican to the fact 


that they failed to get free trade in 
print paper. 





The commission appointed to in- 
vestigate the cost of living in Massa- 
chusetts consists of Robert Luce of 
Somerville, Albion F. Bemis of 
Brookline, M. J. Laporte of Hol- 
yoke, Henry Abrahams of Boston 
and E. F. McSweeney of Framing- 
ham. 


en anne aes 


Mr. Chester W. Lyman, of the 


‘International Paper Company, has 


given $5,000 to Yale University to 
establish a lectureship on water 
storage conservation, in memory of 
his father, who was for many years 
ar professor) therey) i Lbs? pis mca 
thoughtful and worthy act and it 
suggests to us the wish that lecture- 
ships in favor of protection might be 
established in all our colleges. 





In concluding a speech on the tar- 
iff and prices, recently, Congressman 
Boutell of Illinois said he was satis- 
fied that a thorough investigation by 
a competent commission would show 
that there is not in the Payne tariff 
law a single advance in rate above 
the Dingley rates that justifies an 
increase in the final retail price to 
the ultimate consumer of a single 
necessary article of food, of clothing, 
or of household use. 





All the American consuls in 
Europe have received instructions by 
cable from the State Department at 
Washington to prepare and forward 
forthwith comparative _ statistics 
showing the difference in the cost of 
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living in 1900 and 1910. ‘These sta- 
tistics will cover food, clothing, rents 
and similar necessary expenses. 
They are intended for the use of the 
Senate committee which is investi- 
gating the increase in prices. 





A committee representing the 
Farmers’ Educational Co-operative 
Union, with a membership of 3,000,- 
000, appeared before the House 
committee on immigration, recently, 
and urged the restriction of immi- 
gration of the lower classes of 
Europe and Asia. As none of these 
immigrants reach the farms where 
their labor is needed, but herd in the 
cities, the farmers see no good 
reason for letting more of them in. 





The New York Evening Post, 
usually a consistent free trade paper, 
expresses this heretical sentiment: 
“The truth is that the magnifying of 
the importance of foreign trade is 
one of the traditional superstitions 
of mankind. The persistence of the 
balance-of-trade delusion is one of its 
manifestations; the idea that a coun- 
try is in imminent danger of death 
by suffocation if she does not keep 
every avenue for export open is an- 
other.” 





In the article entitled “Tariff In- 
fluence’ on Sheep Raising,’ in the 
March Protectionist, by Theodore 
Justice, there was an error on page 
589. It queered the meaning of the 
article by making it read that wool 
tariff “‘production,” instead of “re- 
duction,’ as written, means dearer 
food and clothing. The sentence as 
written was: “Wool tariff reduction 
ultimately means to the consumer 
much dearer meat food, as well as 
dearer wool for clothing.” And this 
is true, for duties and dog laws that 
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adequately protect sheep invariably 
increase the flocks, and the law of 
supply and demand fixes prices. 


At the annual meeting of the 
Massachusetts Fruit Growers’ Asso- 
ciation in Worcester, Mayor James 
Logan charged that New England 
farmers were negligent in not pro- 
ducing enough from their farms to 
supply home consumption, thus com- 
pelling the bringing of products 
from other States, with accompany- 
ing high prices. They are not mak- 
ing the best use of the land, and too 
many are unprogressive in their 
methods. 





It has been figured out that the 
Democrats cannot obtain control of 
the United States Senate in the next 
three years, even if they are sup- 
ported by some “insurgent” sena- 
tors. Of the thirty senators to be 
elected prior to March 4, Igi!I, 
twenty are sure to be Republicans 
and six Democrats and two are 
doubtful. The Senate is made up at 
present of 59 Republicans and 33 
Democrats, giving the Republicans 
26 majority. 





An investigation of food values 
and wages in Boston by the Boston 
News Bureau shows a 25 per cent. 
increase in the former and a 33 per 
cent. increase in wages since 1890. 
The investigation shows a 34 per 
cent. increase in twenty years in beef 
products, 82 per cent. increase in hog 
products, 28 per cent. in fish, 6 per 
cent. in dairy products, 6 per cent. in 
vegetables and 6 per cent. decrease 
in groceries. The retail price per 
pound for twenty-six articles totals 
$3.92 in 1890, $3.91 in 1900 and $4.92 
in 1910. The total daily wage paid 
in fourteen pursuits in 1890 was 
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$34.10, in 1900 it was $36.75 and in 
IgIo it had increased to $45.50. 





Fibre and Fabric offers this perti- 
nent hint: “It would be very appro- 
priate if the government would let 
up for a few years and give the cor- 
porations an opportunity to work 
out all the restrictions put upon 
them by existing law. Labor would 
be benefited and so would stockhold- 
ers. If government revenues are not 
sufficient for its needs, it might pos- 
sibly be a good plan to reduce ex- 
penses, just as a business corpora- 
tion would do under such circum- 
stances.” 





Virginia has refused to follow Ala- 
bama and South Carolina in voting 
to extend the taxing powers of the 
federal government and to deprive 
the States of an exclusive source of 
revenue. The lower branch of her 
Legislature, on March 7, by a vote 
of 37 yeas to 54 nays, decided to re- 
ject the income tax amendment to 
the federal Constitution. This may 
be followed by like action in some 
other of the Southern States, though 
it had been predicted that all would 
ratify the amendment. 





The importance to consumers of 
production on a large scale and by 
the best of modern machinery is 
illustrated by the statement of Presi- 
dent Wood of the American Woolen 
Company that the profits of the last 
five years on the cloth made by his 
company have averaged less than 40 
cents per suit of clothes. He says 
the company depends upon a large 
volume of business for its success. 
Consolidation and bigness, when 
they stop short of monopoly, are 
great public benefits. At the same 
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time they leave room for smaller 
concerns, for a small profit, steadily 


maintained, is better than no profit 


that results from multitudinous com- 
petition. 





Consul MHazletine of Halifax, 
N. S., says in a recent letter to the 
State Department: “It is the popu- 
lar Opinion that general dry goods, 
especially white goods, are cheaper 
in this part of Canada than in the 
United States, but an investigation 
reveals the contrary. A comparison 
of local prices with New York prices 
shows that these lines, in which Can- 
ada is supposed to be impregnable 
because of home manufactories and 
preferential tariff with England, are 
sold at higher prices than in the 
United States.” 





We welcome all the investigations 
of the advance in prices. In few if 
any instances can it be traced to the 
tariff. All remember the hue and 
cry about prices after the enactment 
of the McKinley tariff. A Senate 
committee was appointed to investi- 
gate, and after exhaustive hearings 
in the principal cities and careful 
comparisons of price lists and book 
accounts, they reported that in 
twenty-eight months the retail prices 
of 214 articles of common consump- 
tion had declined 64 per cent., while 
wages had risen 75 per cent. 





Senator Lodge recently presented 
in the Senate some statistics from 
the American consul-general in Ot- 
tawa, showing that in the last ten 
years rents have advanced about 4o 
per cent. in the principal cities of 
Canada, and that there has been a 
corresponding increase in prices of 
foodstuffs. Congressman Gardner 
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of Massachusetts has presented sta- 
tistics which show that prices of food 
products are, in the main, higher in 
Toronto than in Buffalo, and that 
prices of such products in Montreal 
are practically no lower than in 
Washington. 





The Boston Fruit and Produce 
Exchange has resolved that Con- 
gress should at an early day make 
provision for a revision of the tar- 
iff on food products and place “the 
regulation of the tariff on food 
products in the hands of a commis- 
sion.” Why not on everything, so 
that wherever freight rates or rents 
and other local expenses make 
goods cheaper than in some other 
place, the commission can raise or 
reduce duties and thus equalize 
prices? Since man does not live by 
bread alone, or fruit and produce 
alone, let us have a commission 
that will sit upon all our wants and 
even tell us what makes that old 
vermiform appendix so much more 
expensive than it used to be. 





The American Economist says: 
“Otto Foelker, Representative in 
Congress from a New York district, 
and elected as a Republican, has just 
fired off a bill to suspend Tariff du- 
ties on meats for one year. The gen- 
tleman should next inquire, then he 
would learn that when we suspended 
the duty on coal for a year the price 
was not lowered by so much as one 
cent a ton. The Canadian operators 
simply got more for their coal, and 
the Government lost the revenue. 
He would probably discover, in the 
event of suspending the Tariff on 
meats, that the Meat Trust would 
receive every additional pound of 
dressed meat sent to this country by 
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reason of the suspension of duties 
and that the price of meat would 
remain the same.” 





The Washington correspondent of 
the Boston Transcript says that 
many of the best Republicans hope 
that national party platforms will not 
be made too explicit in the future 
but will leave something to the judg- 
ment of Congress. “Party plat- 
forms have run riot the last few 
years, each party apparently trying 
to outdo the other in the number of 
definite promises it could make.” 
“The result has been a legislative 
confusion which is almost unparal- 
leled, simply because the great and 
complex questions at which the plat- 
form hints cannot be covered in a 
few lines of party promise.” It is a 
hopeful sign when the party leaders 
are beginning to see the folly of in- 
jecting too many extraneous issues 
into a national platform. 





President L. F. Loree of the 
Delaware & Hudson Railroad Com- 
pany may be a good railroad man, 
but what warrant does that give him 
for saying that our “land industries 
no longer need protection’? How 
long does he think the tobacco 
fields along his lines would be culti- 
vated without protection? We 
should like to see him prove his 
further statement that “the trade of 
the nation, as it expands, makes free 
trade imperative.” He cannot 
prove it by either France, Germany 
or the United States, the foreign 
trade of all which has grown faster 
under protection than under free 
trade, while their interna! trade has 
often swamped their railroads. If 
there were no such things as facts 
in this world Mr. Loree might be 
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an eminent authority. As it is, he 
had better build more cars. 

Whe san) rancisco! Chronicle 
takes this philosophical view of the 
high price situation: “The causes of 
high prices are various and hard to 
disentangle one from the other. 
Some are local, like conspiracies of 
commission merchants,in particular 
cities. Some apply only to one prod- 
uct, as the falling off in the number 
of swine and beef cattle. Some are 
national, like the protective tariff, 
which, however, increases ability to 
buy more than it increases prices. 
Some are universal, of which the 
enormously increased output of gold 
is the most important. Each cause 
has its effect and its secondary effect. 
And those causes, except here and 
there some evidently local and arti- 
ficial cause, will continue to exist and 
to have their effect. All we can do 
is to adapt ourselves to conditions 
asuethey are, )\\They “cannot be 
changed either by legislation or by 
boycotts.” 





The Des Moines (Iowa) Capitol 
thus pays its respects to those Re- 
publican (or professed Republican) 
editors who are egging on the “in- 
surgents” to demand another revi- 
sion of the tariff: “If the stand of 
these Republican editors who are as- 
saulting the new Tariff law means 
anything it means that the country 
will not be satisfied until it has had 
another dose of Democratic Free- 
Trade. The country went Demo- 
cratic in the Congressional elections 
following the adoption of the Mc- 
Kinley Tariff law and then went 
broke. It is possible that the people 
are now ready to duplicate that per- 
formance. This much might as well 
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be settled without controversy: The 
Republican party is not going to give 
this country a Democratic Tariff 
measure. It is going to stand by its 
time-honored principles of Protec- 
tion to American industry and labor. 
If the people want a Democratic 
Tariff they know where to go and 
what to do to obtainit. The Repub- 
lican party will stand by its guns.” 





Secretary Nagel of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor finds 
that short measure has much to do 
with the cost of living, and intimates 
that cheating by false weights and 
measures is extensive. And now 
the New York Superintendent of 
Weights and Measures reports on 
the inspections made by his men in 
the principal streets throughout the 
city, among grocers, markets, fish 
dealers and miscellaneous provision 
dealers, that of the scales examined 
in Manhattan he found that 209 
were correct and 306 were incorrect, 
44.46 per cent. of those found incor- 
rect causing a loss to the customer. 
Of the weights inspected 44 were 
found correct and 109 incorrect, 
66.66 per cent. of the total causing 
a loss to the customer. Of the 
measures inspected 28 were found 
correct and 128 incorrect, 59.61 per 
cent. of the total causing a loss to 
the customer. The percentage of in- 
correct scales, weights and measures 
was found to be about the same in 
other boroughs. A: correspondent 
of the Boston Herald says: “There 
is no denying the fact that a large 
percentage of the breakfast food 
products in package form are short 
weight. In fact, I understand many 
of them are not weighed at all. The 
consumer can only judge the value 
of the package by its size. Many 
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package thinking he will get a 


pound, whereas he only gets twelve 
ounces. Somebody has _ practiced 
deception.” 


TAFT, CANNON AND CULLOM 
TO ILLINOIS EDITORS. 





With one exception, one hundred 
Republican editors of Illinois in their 
annual convention at Springfield, 
March 15, went plainly on record in- 
dorsing President Taft, Mr. Cannon 
and the new tariff law, thereby pro- 
claiming an attitude diametrically 
opposed to that indicated in a news- 
paper poll recently published. This 
poll represented the editors of the 
State, and even of Mr. Cannon’s dis- 
trict, as aligned against the continu- 
ance of the Danville man in the 
Speakership by an overwhelming 
majority, and against the so-called 
Aldrich-Payne tariff in a like positive 
manner. The one rebel against his 
party was George C. Fitch, editor of 
the Peoria Herald-Transcript. Pre- 
vious to this action, the following 
telegram from President Taft was 
read: 


“Sincerely hope that you will have a 
full meeting; that there will be har- 
mony, and that the Republican editors 
of Illinois will stand by the action of the 
Republican Congress and Republican 
administration in reference to the tariff 
bill and other progressive legislation. 
The expression of a meeting like the one 
you have called, arising from a normal, 
sane and patriotic Republican attitude, 
will have much influence for good in 
Illinois: and the rest of the country.” 


From Speaker Cannon’s Letter. 


“The Republican party has not dis- 
carded any of its principles nor has it 
sought new issues simply for the pur- 
pose of catching the crowd over-ready 
for novelties. Where it has added new 
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planks to its platform, it has kept its 
pledges. Republican majorities in 
House and Senate, co-operating with the 
President, placed the Payne tariff law 
on the statute books August 5, or within 
less than five months from the begin- 
ning of the session, 

“Within six months after its enactment 
that law has demonstrated that it is the 
best revenue producer, as well as the 
most scientific adjustment of protective 
duties we have ever had, fully justifying 
the President’s declaration that it is the 
best tariff law ever enacted. The Re- 
publican party did not promise a free 
trade tariff, nor a downward revision, 
but a revision in which should be rec- 
ognized the principle of protection, with 
the minimum and maximum rates to 
preserve without excessive duties that 
security against foreign competition to 
which American manufacturers and pro- 
ducers are entitled; and also to main- 
tain the high standard of living of the 
wage-earners of this country who are 
the most direct beneficiaries of the pro- 
tective system. 

“In carrying out that pledge of the 
platform, we enacted a tariff in which 
there were 654 decreases from the Ding- 
ley law, 220 increases and 1,150 items of 
the dutiable list unchanged. The arti- 
cles on which duties were decreased 
represented five billion dollars worth of 
consumption, while those increased had 
a consumption value of less than one 
billion dollars. The increases were on 
luxuries and the decreases on necessi- 
ties and in the first six months of the 
law more than 51 per cent. of all impor- 
tations were free of duty, the largest 
percentage of free imports we have ever 
had under any tariff, not even excepting 
the Walker tariff of 1846, which was 
called a free trade tariff. The increase 
of revenues has been nearly $50,000,000 
in six months, making the Payne law 
the best revenue producer we have ever 
had, and showing that it is a prime ne- 
cessity in our increased expenditures for 
the greater development of the country. 

“The present Congress in regular ses- 
sion has been more energetic and more 
successful in carrying forward the work 
before it than has any other Congress 
in recent years.... The committees 
have been giving most careful study to 
the number of bills to amend the inter- 
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state commerce law and other legisla- 
tion promised in the Republican plat- 
form, and I think I can safely predict 
that this legislation will be added, while 
all the pledges of the platform will be 
kept by the party if it has the continued 
support of the people. No party has 
ever been able to accomplish all it 
promised in one session of Congress, 
and such an accomplishment has never 
been expected.” 


From Senator Cullom’s Letter. 


A letter from United States Senator 
Shelby M. Cullom, which was read at 
the meeting is, in part, as follows: 

“Whatever opinions there may be as 
to whether the tariff revision was up or 
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down, the fact remains that it is a Re- 
publican tariff, passed by a Republican 
Congress and approved by a Republican 


‘President, and it should have the sup- 


port of all loyal Republicans. If we are 
to be victorious in the coming election, 
the attacks by Republicans on Republi- 
cans must cease. The party should up- 
hold its leaders and stand by its prin- 
ciples. No man should be made an 
issue.” 

The letter praises the courage and 
ability of President Taft, saying that his 
sole aim has been to do what is best for 
the interests of the whole people. 
Speaker Cannon is commended as “pa- 
triotic, fearless, able and loyal to his 
country and party.” 


PMA nh RODUCTION: UNDER 
PROLEGHIION: 


By Our London Correspondent. 


London, March 1, 1910. 

Very many people were startled to 
hear that the order for the two Ar- 
gentine Dreadnoughts had been 
given to the American Fore River 
Company, who received it in open 
competition with British, French and 
German and other foreign builders. 
In many ways this must be very sat- 
isfactory to the American peopie 
and particularly to protectionists. It 
shows that protection in U.S. A. en- 
ables your manufacturers to compere 
successfully with free trade England, 
the American price being lower in 
this case by £8 a ton than the near- 
est British tender. This represents 
a saving of Io per cent. on the total 
cost, or ‘nearly half a million pounds 
sterling for the two vessels. Free 
traders assert that the order has 
been given to the American firm in 
consequence of political influence,— 
in other words, that the Argentine 
government has received a “quid 
pro quo” as a recompense for giving 
the order, and that any loss to the 


home builders will be made good by 
the U. S. government. That is what 
is implied by “political influence,” 
and I merely mention it to show the 
length to which free traders will go 
to bolster up their pet theory. 

The past election has been prolific 
of facts about our curious fiscal sys- 
tem—a system which enforces an 
enormous duty of anything up to 600 
per cent. (or, six times the actual 
value) on such articles of daily use as 
tea, sugar, cocoa, chocolate, coffee, 
chicory, dried fruits, wine, beer, spir- 
its, some sorts of soap, condensed 
milk, tobacco in every shape, etc. 
As a result no less than £63 millions 
was extracted from the wages of the 
people out of a total of £144 millions, 
during the year ended April, 1907, or 
upwards of half the total revenue. 
Although all these and many more 
items of foodstuffs are heavily taxed, 
yet there is no charge on diamonds, 
jewelry, furs, laces, silks, pianos, 
motor cars and many other luxuries. 
Our system of free trade means in 
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plain language that all the world may 
compete with us in selling in Britain 
every article made out of iron, steel, 
cotton, clay, jute, wood, leather, etc., 
without exacting any duty what- 
ever; but we cannot export to any 
other country—not even to our own 
Golonies—-anyi) articles). mage wor 
above materials without first paying 
an enormous duty—often up to 50 
per cent. But yet we are told that 
we are prospering to an unparalleled 
extent. If so, how does it come 
about that wages are so low and 
steady employment so hard to ob- 
tain? Why are there so many unem- 
ployed? 

We are told to look at our export 
trade. Well, the trade of the world 
during the last twenty years had in- 
creased, say, I00 per cent., and our 
trade has increased, say, IO per cent. 
Twenty years ago if a foreign coun- 
try imported a hundred millions’ 
worth of goods, the workers of Eng- 
land supplied 25 per cent. of it. To- 
day, if that same country imports 
two hundred million pounds’ worth 
of goods, England supplies only 15 
per cent. of it, whereas if we contin- 
ued to supply 25 per cent., we should 
be shipping 50 million pounds’ worth 
of goods. We may have increased 
our exports say, for instance, from 
25 to 30 millions, but why have we 
not kept our share of the trade and 
exported 50 millions, which was our 
share? 

If free trade is hard upon the wage 
earning class, it is equally hard upon 
the great middle class, which is really 
the backbone of the country. The 
man of modest income pays income 
tax from which the workman is free, 
and has to submit to ‘the most in- 
quisitorial of investigations as to his 
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means. One shilling and twopence 
(28c.) is required of him if his in- 
come is £160 a year and is derived 
from investments in any shape. If 
his income is derived from a salary, 
fees, etc., it is chargediat/Oasioce 
on £160 or over, although a part of 
this £160 is not taxed as a concession 
to the small income. If a man here 
saves money for his family the State 
takes a substantial toll, heavier than 
in any other great commercial coun- 
try of the world. If his estate is 
large the death duty will run up to a 
very high figure, in addition to 
which there are heavy legacy duties. 
If he buys or sells stocks or shares 
again the State has a cut athim. He 
pays house duty which the mass of 
voters escape because their houses 
are of less value than £20 a year. 
He is taxed for the privilege of keep- 
ing a man servant, while he also has 
to contribute large sums to the rates 
for educating and feeding the chil- 
dren of others. It is not, then, to 
be wondered at that so many people 
leave a country where the burdens 
are so heavy and where the incen- 
tives to thrift are sofew. In 1906 no 
fewer than 194,000 left the United 
Kingdom as emigrants; from Ger- 
many only 30,000 so left. In 1907 
the British total equaled 235,000 per- 
sons. And yet the birth rate of Eng- 
land is comparatively small; indeed, 
for every two births in Germany 
there is only one in England. But 
Germany is keeping her people at 
home; she can find work for them. 
England on the contrary is compeil- 
ing them to flee from the land. This 
continued emigration, combined with 
the relatively low increase of popu- 
lation is the most ominous sign of 
the times. Unless there is a radical 
change England will in time become 
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a desert. If free trade is the best of 
all systems why don’t people stop 
here in England? 

F, C. CHAPPELL. 


AMERICAN WOOLEN COM- 
PANY S REVORT: 





The annual report of the Ameri- 
can Woolen Company for the year 
ended Dec. 31 showed net profits of 


$5,798,058, as against $4,809,396 in 
1906, the best previous year. Presi- 
dent William M. Wood says: 


The year 1910: opened with prospects 
which appeared nearly as bright as 
those of the previous year, but at this 
writing the outlook is somewhat ob- 
scure because of the uncertainty of the 
effect of the expected decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court in the 
two pending cases under the Sherman 
anti-trust act. 

There has already been a faltering in 
orders for goods caused by the con- 
servative action of merchants in placing 
orders, but notwithstanding this we 
have every reason to expect a good 
volume of business and have prepared 
ourselves to handle it. Advance sales 
of cloth have been provided for by en- 
gagements well in anticipation. 

This company depends upon a large 
volume of business for its success. The 
margin of profit is small and while an 


endeavor has veen made to create an. 


impression reflecting upon the greed of 
the woolen and worsted manufacturers, 
the fact remains that the average profit 
for the last five years upon cloth made 
by this company will average less than 
4o cents per suit of clothes. Certainly 
considering the risks involved, the large 
amount of capital necessary for the 
business fluctuations in raw material 
and necessity of the large volume of 
business to employ all its machinery, 
any fair minded person cannot consider 
this profit unreasonable. If the price 
of clothing appears high, one must look 
elsewhere for the cause. 

In the 10 years’ existence we have 
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passed through several years of depres- 
sion and panic, but such periods have 
only served to cement the friendly rela- ° 
tionship now existing with the trade, 
for in such times many a customer has 
found the American Woolen Co. not a 
grasping monopoly but a bulwark of 
strength, ready to extend a _ helping 
hand. 

When the company was formed there 
were many prophecies of failure, but 
our organization has been of great as- 
sistance in elevating the woolen busi- 
ness from a chaotic state to a firm posi- 
tion among the greatest of American 
industries, and the steady growth in the 
volume of our business attests the loy- 
alty and goodwill of the trade in gen- 
eral. 

The price advance in wool, our main 
raw material, for this season’s goods 
has been about 25 per cent. over wools 
provided for the corresponding season’s 
goods of a year ago. 

While woolen goods have been out of 
favor for several years, the present year 
shows a return to popularity of woolen 
goods with a less demand, perhaps, for 
cotton adulterated goods, which are be- 
ing superseded by all-woolen fabrics. 
As to worsteds, our faith in the demand 
for these fabrics is ‘unabated, and we 
look for a substantial and continued 
growth in the line of manufacture of 
these desirable fabrics. In other words, 
we anticipate a return to the days when 
both fabrics will be wanted. 

The company has during the period of 
its existence done an aggregate business 
of $424,536,030; has earned, as shown by 


reports, $37,107,559; has paid out in 
dividends on its preferred, quarterly, 
without interruption, $18,800,000; has 


charged to depreciation, $7,986,374; has 
created a surplus of $10,514,808, and has 
increased the wages of its employes, 
without any interval of decrease, some 
25 percent. 

The growth of the business from $20,- 
000,000 in 1899 to $51,000,000 in 1909 has 
been most gratifying. This increase has 
of necessity required a largely increased 
working capital, and this has been ac- 
complished by an increase in the pre- 
ferred from $20,000,000 to $40,000,000. 
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Physical condition of the property 
was never better. Improvements have 
been made in all the plants, and in 
many mills modern, up-to-date equip- 
ment has been substituted for all of the 
original machinery. 


OBITUARY. 





Cot. Tuomas TALBOT, a prominent 
manufacturer of North Billerica, died of 
pneumonia on February 25, on a return 
trip from Bermuda. He was born in 
Billerica, Sept. 18, 1866. His father, 
Thomas Talbot, who was a leading 
woolen manufacturer, founded the Tal- 
bot Mills in 1853, and was Governor of 
Massachusetts in 1879. Col. Talbot was 
educated in Boston and at Harvard. 
After graduation he started in to work 
in his father’s mills at Billerica. He 
was made superintendent four years 
later, in 1894. In 1898 he was made a 
director. Upon the breaking out of the 
Spanish-American war he went to the 
front with the 6th Massachusetts volun- 
teers as second lieutenant. He served 
through the Porto Rican campaign and 
was mustered out in January, 1899. In 
July of the same year he was appointed 
captain of the 26th United States vol- 
unteer infantry. With this command 
he served in the Philippines until he 
was mustured out in May, 1901. In 
1896 he was elected secretary of the Re- 
publican state committee, serving from 
1896 to 1899. In 1902 he was elected 
chairman of the state committee. He 
was a member of the Home Market and 


other clubs. He is survived by his 
mother, and two sisters, Mrs. V. I. 
Cummock, of New York, and Mrs. 


Frederick S. Clark, of Boston. 


Davip R. CAMPBELL, of Sangerville, 
Me., died February 15. He was born 
in Scotland in 1830 and came to this 
country in 1855. He engaged in the 
manufacture of woolens at Corinna, and 
later in Dexter, from which place he 
moved to Sangerville in 1869, purchas- 
ing the property on the lot now occu- 
pied by the mill of the Sangerville 
Woolen Co., and afterwards built the 
large mill in the lower part of the vil- 
lage, now doing business under the firm 
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name of the Campbell Manufacturing 
Co. He also had large investments in 
mill property in East Lyme, Conn., and 
in Dexter, Me., being a large owner in 
the Dumbarton Mills of that town. He 
had been a member of the Home Mar- 
ket Club for many years. 


THE FOOD PRICE INOUDRA: 





Scope of the Investigation. 


The Senate committee to investi- 
gate the cost of living consists of 
Senators Lodge, Gallinger, Mc- 
Cumber of North Dakota, Smoot of 
Utah, Crawford of South Dakota, 
Simmons of North Carolina and 
Clark of Arkansas. The plan em- 
braces ten subjects for a special in- 
quiry, as follows: 


The price of food products. 

The price of manufactured articles. 

The price of wool, hides, leather, lum- 
ber, coal, iron, steel, oil, brick, cement 
and farming implements. 

The effect of combinations upon the 
prices of commodities. 

The effect of cold storage plants upon 
prices and their methods of doing busi- 
ness. 

Invoice price and market price of all 
imported articles mentioned in the tariff 
act in April, 1909, and corresponding 
prices at the present time. 

Foreign wholesale and retail prices. 

Wages and salaries at home and 
abroad. 

The production of gold and the addi- 
tions to the gold coinage by years since 
1897, both in the United States and in 
the world generally. 

The world’s prices of commodities by 
years from 1897 to the present time. 

The investigation regarding prices of 
commodities in the United States will 
especially cover the last ten years. The 
inquiry in regard to farm products will 
be extended to the farm, and will also 
cover wholesale and retail prices, while 
the investigation concerning manufac- 
tured articles and of wool, hides and 
leather will, in addition to going into 
the question of wholesale and retail 
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prices, undertake to present prices, in 
the one instance at the factory and in 
the other at the point of production. 





Explained by Senator Lodge. 


In an address delivered before the 
Newark (N. J.) Board of Trade, 
February 23, Senator Lodge ex- 
plained the purpose and scope of the 


investigation. We make the follow- 
ing extracts: 
“We shall try to determine 


whether the rise in prices has been 
sudden or has extended over a series 
of years; whether there has been an 
advance in world prices or whether 
the advance is confined to the 
United States; whether wages, and, 
if possible, whether salaries, which 
are the most difficult to ascertain, 
have risen with prices and to what 
degree, if any; whether the tariff has 
raised prices; whether prices in cer- 
tain cases have been artificially and 
wrongly advanced by combinations 
seeking inordinate profits; and 
finally we shall make a comparison 
between domestic and foreign wages 
and prices. The facts will be col- 
and without any regard as to 
reference to any preconceived ideas 
ideas and without any regard as to 
what or whom it will help or hurt. 
We shall hew to the line and let the 
chips fall where they will. 

“Tf, for example, the facts show 
that the increase of gold has been a 
powerful factor in the advance of 
prices everywhere, it will be so 
stated. If the reverse is shown by 
the facts, that will be stated. If the 
facts show that the tariff advances 
prices in this country it will be so 
stated without regard to anyone’s 
feelings, and if the facts show on the 
other hand that the tariff does not 
advance prices, that will be plainly 
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stated. If the facts make it appear 
that certain articles are artificially 
advanced in price by combination of 
producers, manufacturers, middle- 
men, or retailers, that will be laid 
before the public. There will be no 
attempt either to blacken, to white- 
wash, or to mislead. 

“The questions involved are com- 
plicated and difficult in the highest 
degree. Many persons appear to 
think that the problem can be 
solved by some simple expedient 
which can be thought out and stated 
i the time that it takes to write a 
paragraph in the newspapers. Per- 
sonally I have given some months to 
an investigation of these questions 
and the one fact of which I am per- 
fectly certain is that they are ex- 
tremely difficult and cannot be set- 
tled or remedied offhand in five 
minutes. 

“Tt is necessary to determine first 
what the causes are of the advance 
of prices and then what remedy, if 
any, can be found in legislation. 
Next must be considered the rela- 
tion of wages to prices, of income to 
expenditure, of the purchasing 
power to the price. To pass drastic 
measures, which we know would 
cause confusion in business, on the 
chance that they would remedy the 
evil of excessive prices, would be the 
height of folly. To fail to pass leg- 
islation, which we are convinced 
would reduce excessive prices and 
prevent undue and_ extortionate 
profits, would be unpardonable. But 
we must be very sure that our legis- 
lation will reach the evil before we 
attempt to enact it. 

_ “Within a day or two I have had, 
among my letters, two which are 
typical of a frame of mind which 
seems to me perilous. One letter 
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said that the cause of high prices 
was obviously the tariff and that we 
must abolish the tariff at onc.e The 
other said that it was clear that the 
advance in prices was due to the 
trusts and that we must extinguish 
the trusts at once. If the question 
was as easy of solution as the writ- 
ers of these two letters think we 
could deal with it quickly. 

“Let me now, just by way of illus- 
tration, put to you some simple 
cases which I think will give you an 
idea of the difficulties of these ques- 
tions and of the care with which 
they must be considered. I have no 
opinion to express; I merely give 
you certain incontrovertible facts 
that you may see whether one sim- 
ple theory can be made to fit them 
all. I will take three examples, 
given by Senator Crawford in_ his 
speech in the Senate, of articles of 
the widest consumption and all nec- 
essaries of life: raw cotton, refined 
petroleum and sugar. Cotton is on 
the free list and has been for half a 
century. It is not controlled or 
handled by any trust. Refined oil 
has been practically and is now ab- 
solutely on the free list and its sale 
is almost entirely controlled by the 
strongest, best organized and most 
relentless trust or combination of 
which we have knowledge. Sugar 
is in the hands of a trust or com- 
bination and is highly protected. 

Teither the trusts nor the tariff are 
present in the case of cotton. The 
trust is present and the tariff absent 
in the. case of oil. Both the tariff 
and trust control are present in the 
case of sugar. 

“Now let us consider the facts in 
regard to the prices of these arti- 
cles. Taking 100 as the basis in 
1899, the advance in cotton has 
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ranged from 31 to &4 points, It was 
59 points higher in 1908 than in 1899 
and is still higher at the present 
time. Petroleum, starting with 100 
as the basis in 1899, has advanced 33 
points in 10 years; sugar during the 
same time had declined 10 points. I 
make no comment on these facts 
and offer no opinion. I leave it to 
you to point out the cause of the 
movement of prices in these three 
articles, which will meet every case. 

“Let me take another example, 
also from the speech of Senator 
Crawford—steel rails, anthracite 
coal and cottonseed oil. Steel rails 
have a protective duty; they are 
largely the product of a single great 
corporation. Anthracite coal is in 
the hands of a combination, but has 
been and is now upon the free list. 
Cottonseed oil is on the free list, 
and, so far as I know, is not in 
the hands of any great combination. 
Taking the wholesale prices of these 
articles in 1899 as 100, steel rails 
were one-half a point lower in 1908 
than in 1900; anthracite advanced 30 
points in the same time and cotton- 
seed oil 25. Again I will leave it to 
you to point out the cause of the 
movement in the prices of these 
three articles, which is common to 
all three. 

“That combinations to control the 
sale of certain articles have, in some 
instances, advanced prices artificially 
I have not personally the least 
doubt, and if I am correct the facts 
which will be gathered by the com- 
mittee will demonstrate and _ will 
show evils and wrong-doing in cer- 
tain particular cases which we ought 
to be able to reach. 

“An example of such evils is to 
be found in the case of meat prod- 
ucts and in the use of cold storage 
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to prevent a normal decline of prices 
which your own grand jury has been 
investigating. But the first exam- 
ples which I have cited indicate on 
the other hand that many causes are 
at work affecting prices and we do 
not want to jump at conclusions or 
fancy that we can settle these ques- 
tions by a stroke of the pen. In 
seeking to remedy undoubted evils 
we must be careful not to produce 
worse evils by rash conclusions and 
inconsiderate action. This is not a 
question, nor is it a time for reckless 
haste or violence. But it is a time 
and an occasion for firmness and for 
justice, for a determination to extir- 
pate with a relentless hand the evils 
born of greed and unscrupulousness 
which tamper with the food supply 
of the people or with the necessaries 
of life, if laws can be framed to 
dots’ 





Retailers Before the Committee. 


Retail merchants of Washington, 
Baltimore, Philadelphia and New 
’ York testified on March 7, ali of 
them agreeing that the causes for 
the prevailing prices are natural. 
They made an exception of but one 
product—butter—which, they said, 
is controlled by the Elgin market. 
Otherwise they practically were 
unanimous in asserting that neither 
the tariff nor the trusts had anything 
to do with the situation so far as the 
sale of any food product is con- 
cerned. 

As for the causes of the prices, 
some of the witnesses advanced the 
theory that the scarcity of farm help 
is responsible. Others suggested 
the shortage of supply. All of them 
denied that any agreements are 
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made with the wholesalers as to the 
prices to be charged. 

As a result of the testimony, the 
committee is now prepared to make 
a comparison of the cost of living 
in the four cities referred to. The 
inquiry proved that the Baltimore 
market is the cheapest. That is, the 
cost of meat products in Baltimore 
is lower than in Washington, Phila- 
delphia or New York. The com- 
parison of some of the meat cuts in 
the four cities revealed the follow- 
ing: 

Roasts—Baltimore, 14 to 20 cents 
a pound; Washington, 15 to 25 
cents; Philadelphia, 15 to 25 cents, 
and New York, 14 to 26 cents. 
Steaks—Baltimore, 20 to 25 cents a 
pound; Washington, 22 to 23 cents; 
New York, 22 to 28 cents, and 
Philadelphia, 20 to 26 cents. Chops 
—Baltimore, 25 cents a pound; 
Washington, 28 to 35 cents; New 
York, 25 to 30 cents, and Philadel- 


_phia, 25 to 30 cents. 


The Boston Herald is rejoicing over 
the rapidly disappearing favorable trade 
balance. It says “we have always vexed 
the channels of trade with stupid legis- 
lative barriers,’ meaning protective 
tariff schedules, and if they are all swept 
away and foreign goods allowed to flow 
into the country unobstructedly, the re- 
sult will be tremendous prosperity. The 
Herald does not explain just how the 
workers in American factories are to be 
benefited by having their products dis- 
placed by foreign goods, but it thinks 
that will be the case. To satisfy the 
curious on this score it ought to get busy 
at once, for there are many people who 
are profoundly convinced that low 
prices do not particularly benefit a peo- 
ple if they lack the wherewith to buy, 
and when workingmen are out of a job 
they are generally lacking in that par- 
ticular—San Francisco Chronicle. 
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THE INSURRECTION IN THE 
HOSE: 





The trouble began on March 16 
when Mr. Crumpacker (Rep.), of In- 
diana, moved that the House take 
up for immediate consideration his 
amendment to the census act. It 
being calendar Wednesday, the 
Democrats protested that. the mo- 
tion could not be entertained. The 
Speaker promptly ruled that as the 
census was an institution provided 
for by the Constitution of the 
United States measures having to 
do with it were privileged, and the 
consent of the House to take up the 
Crumpacker amendment was all that 
was needed, a two-thirds vote being 
unnecessary. Then ensued a long 
parliamentary struggle and on the 


question of sustaining the Speaker. 


his ruling was defeated by 111 to 
163—47 Republicans voting with 
the Democrats. 

On March 17 the House passed 
the census resolution, but immedi- 
ately Mr. Norris (insurgent), of Ne- 
braska, offered a resolution which, 
in substance, provided that the com- 
mittee on rules shall consist of fif- 
teen members, nine of whom shall 
be of the majority party; that the 
committee shall be selected by the 
House and elect its own chairman, 
and the Speaker shall not be eligible 
to membership in the committee. 
From the time the resolution was 
offered the House was in continuous 
session until Friday p. m., during 
which time there was much desult- 
ory debate and the Democrats and 
insurgent Republicans defeated all 
motions for adjournment, recesses 
and postponement. At 4 p. m. an 
armistice was declared between the 
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contending forces until Saturday 


noon, 

On Saturday, the Speaker having 
ruled the Norris resolution out of 
order, an appeal was taken, and Mr. 
Dalzell’s motion to lay it on the 
table was defeated 164 to 181. On 
the motion “Shall the Speaker be 
sustained?’ the vote was 160 to 182. 
The Norris resolution for a new 
committee on rules (the number re- 
duced to ten members) excluding 
the Speaker, was adopted by a vote 
of I9I to 153. 

Speaker Cannon addressed the 
House, as follows: 


Gentlemen of the House of Represen- 
tatives: Actions, not words, determine 
the conduct and the sincerity of men in 
the affairs of life. This is a government 
by the people, acting through the repre- 
sentatives of a majority of the people. 
Results cannot be had except by a ma- 
jority, and in the House of Representa- 
tives a majority, being responsible, 
should have full power and should ex- 
ercise that power; otherwise the ma- 
jority is inefficient and does not perform 
its function. 

The office of minority is to put the 
majority on its good behavior, advo- 
cating in good faith the policies which it 
professes, ever ready to take advantage 
of the mistakes of the majority party 
and appeal to the country for its vindi- 
cation. 

From time to time heretofore the ma- 
jority has become the minority, as in 
the present case, and from time to time 
hereafter the majority will become the 
minority. The country believes that the 
Republican party has a majority of 
forty-four in the House of Representa- 
tives at this time, yet such is not the 
case, 

The present Speaker of the House 
has, to the best of his ability and judg- 
ment, co-operated with the Republican 
party, and so far in the history of this 
Congress the Republican party in the 
House has been enabled by a very small 
majority, when the test came, to legis- 
late in conformity with the policies and 
the platform of the Republican party. 
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Such action, of course, begot criticism— 
which the Speaker does not deprecate— 
on the part of the minority party. 

The Speaker cannot be unmindful of 
the fact, as evidenced by three previous 
elections to the Speakership, that in the 
past he has enjoyed the confidence of 
the Republican party of the country and 
of the Republican members of the 
House, but the assault upon the Speaker 
of the House by the minority, supple- 
mented by the efforts of the so-called 
insurgents, shows that the Democratic 
minority, aided by a number of so-called 
insurgents, constituting 15 per cent. of 
the majority in the House, is now in the 
majority and that the Speaker of the 
House is not in harmony with the actual 
majority of the House, as evidenced by 
the vote just taken. 

There are two courses open for the 
Speaker to pursue. One is to resign and 
permit the new combination of Demo- 
crats and insurgents to choose a 
Speaker in harmony with its acts and 
purposes. The other is for that combi- 
nation to declare a vacancy in the office 


of Speaker and proceed to the election. 


of a new Speaker. 

After consideration, at this state of 
the session of the House, with much of 
important legislation pending involving 
the pledges of the Republican platform 
and their crystallization into law, believ- 
ing that his resignation might consume 
weeks of time in the reorganization of 
the House, the Speaker, being in har- 
mony with Republican policies and de- 
sirous of carrying them out, declines by 
‘his own motion to precipitate a contest 
upon the House in the election of a new 
Speaker, a contest that might greatly 
endanger the final passage of all legis- 
lation necessary to redeem Republican 
pledges and fulfil Republican promises. 

This is one reason why the Speaker 
does not resign at once, and another 
reason is this: In the judgment of the 
present Speaker a resignation, in and of 
itself, is a confession of weakness or 
mistake, or an apology for past actions. 

The Speaker is not conscious of hav- 
ing done any political wrong. The same 
rules are in force in this House that 
have been in force for two decades. The 
Speaker has construed the rules as he 
found them, and as they have been con- 
strued by previous Speakers from 
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Thomas B. Reed’s incumbency down to 
the present’ time. 

Heretofore the Speaker has been a 
member of the Committee on Rules cov- 
ering a period of sixty years, and the 
present Speaker neither has sought new 
power nor has he unjustly used that al- 
ready conferred upon him. 

There has been much talk on the part 
of the minority and the insurgents of 
the “czarism” of the Speaker, culminat- 
ing in the action taken today. The real 
truth is that there is no coherent Repub- 
lican majority in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Therefore the real majority 
ought to have the courage of its convic- 
tions and logically meet the situation 
that confronts it. 

The Speaker now believes, and has al- 
ways believed, that this is a government 
through parties, and that parties act 
only through majorities. The Speaker 
has always believed in and bowed to 
the will of the majority in convention, 
in caucus and in the legislative halls, 
and today profoundly believes that to 
act otherwise is to disorganize parties, 
is to prevent coherent action in any leg- 
islative body, is to make impossible the 
reflection of the wishes of the people in 
statutes and in laws. 

The Speaker has always held that 
under the Constitution it is a question 
of the highest privilege for an actual 
majority of the House at any time to 
choose a new Speaker, and again noti- 
fies the House that the Speaker will at 
this moment, or at any other time while 
he remains Speaker, entertain in con- 
formity with the highest constitutional 
privilege a motion by any member to 
vacate the office of the Speakership and 
choose a new Speaker, and, under exist- 
ing conditions, would welcome such ac- 
tion upon the part of the actual ma- 
jority of the House, so that power and 
responsibility may rest with the Demo- 
cratic and insurgent members who by 
the last vote evidently constitute a ma- 
jority of this House. The chair is now 
ready to entertain such motion. 


At the conclusion of Mr. Can- 
non’s speech, which was received 
with tremendous applause by the 
regular Republicans, Mr. Burleson, 
of Texas, offered a resolution pro- 
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viding that the chair of the Speaker 
be declared vacant, and that the 
House proceed to the election of a 
new Speaker. After a vain attempt 
by Norris, of Nebraska, to force an 
adjournment,, the previous question 
was ordered. 

The Burleson resolution was de- 
feated, noes IOI, ayes 155, nine Re- 
publicans voting to depose the 
speaker. They were: 

William J. Carey of Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Henry A. Cooper of Racine, 
Wis.; Irvin L. Lenroot of Superior, 
Wis.; John M. Nelson of Madison, 
Wis.; Charles A. Lindbergh of Lit- 
tle Falls, Minn.; Charles R. Davis of 
St. Peter, Minn.; Victor Murdock 
of Kansas; Miles Poindexter of 
Spokane, Wis., and A. J. Gronna of 
Kuakotannian. 

There were no regulars and few 
insurgents who did not gather 
around Mr. Cannon when the fight 
was over to shake his hand. For 
half an hour he was the centre of 
an enthusiastic crowd, and the gal- 
leries joined in the demonstration. 





PRIVATE AND PUBLIC 
EXTRAVAGANCE. 





*' Social Settler,’ in Boston Transcript. 


It is an undeniable fact that Amer- 
icans are the most wasteful people 
on the face of the earth. We have 
yet to learn the painful lesson of 
economy. The amount of wastage 
in American households is enor- 
mous. A European visitor to this 
country remarked on his return that 
the thing that impressed him most 
was the reckless waste of food. 
“You throw away enough each 
year,” he declared, ‘“‘to feed the pop- 
ulation of Germany!” All this wast- 
age has to be charged up in higher 
prices. 
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Even more expensive than the 
luxury of private extravagance is 
that of public extravagance. The 
expenses of Government, municipal, 
State and national, have been 
mounting upward at a great pace. 
Here is another heavy charge on 
prices. Taxes in general are added 
to prices; and the more the Govern- 
ment costs, the more the citizen 
must pay for his food, clothing and 
rent. The exercise of a reasonable 
degree of economy in private and 
public expenditure would help 
greatly to check the upward move- 
ment of prices. Some of the causes 
of the price advance are apparently 
beyond our control. But here is one 
remedy that can be applied with ef- 
fect. We can imitate the Old World 
virtue of economy. 





From the New York Journal of Commerce. 

The cost of living is imperceptibly 
but insidiously affected by the cost 
of government. These hundreds of 
millions of dollars spent on armies 
and navies, on survivors and relics 
of ancient wars and projects of im- 
provement that may or may not 
yield a benefit corresponding to 
cost, are not created by appropria- 
tion bills or revenue acts. They rep- 
rcsent real substance in monetary 
value earned by the labor and enter- 
prise and the capital of the people. 
The sum is deducted from what they 
have to expend for themselves in 
their daily lives. .. . There is need 
of scanning the expenditure of funds 
appropriated for the administrative 
service of the departments and 
bureaus, but the larger extravagance 
is in schemes for appropriating pub- 
lic money to purposes of doubtful 
utility or advantage in large annual 
sums, entailing the necessity of 
keeping it up year after year to 
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“complete” endless projects. Some 
of these are of national importance 
and general benefit, but no close dis- 
crimination is exercised where the 
funds come easily and the disposi- 
tion to spend instead of saving is 
stimulated by official talk and pop- 
ular agitation. 


OUR SILK INDUSTRY UNDER 
PROTECTION. 





BY WALTER J. BALLARD. 

Under protection our silk indus- 
try has grown remarkably in but a 
few years. This is shown by the 
imports of raw silk, on which im- 
ports the industry entirely depends, 
as follows (Bureau of Statistics): 


MEU ye is 5G ait: eva, a ak Mar ae Hie 8 
ela 1 i a eR lbs. 2,500,000 
Led a Ibs. 4,500,000 


Decade ending 


1900, yearly average, lbs. 15,000,000 
1909 Ibs. 22,250,000 


There is nearly a ten-fold increase 
in only twenty-nine years, and a 
nearly 50 per cent. increase in the 
last nine years. 

Measured by values the growth 
has been: 


eo) eee Oe) CO) C8 oe Ha eS) 


1 ay RNR re UE Toa TL ages Ra $4,000,000 
Bae ya ve cup ietereedal 11,500,000 
MBER GE els’ s a boishs\ s,s vente an 18,500,000 
ME MPMT EN a 2 ssn + a echa less 31,750,000 


1909 (including $1,500,- 
ooo worth of waste), 75,500,000 
The 1909 value was $2,500,000 
more than the previous record year, 
1907, while the quantity imported 
exceeded that of 1907 by over 40 
As a natural result of making 
more silk goods at home (to the 
benefit of the average wage-earners 
and the factory-owner) our imports 
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oi foreign silk manufactures have 
remained stationary, or increased 
but little, in spite of our largely in- 
creased population and our greater 
spending capacity. 

Here is the record of those im- 
ports: 


oy wh ENR RRO RAN RE OM $27,123,372 
TOO Mla oH Bin ata nN 35,504,217 
1880 (maximum) ...... 41,415,984 
BOOM a Sees wir aite 29,719,055 
LOM OSU e tb va ROD LM 32,963,162 

The silk manufacturers of the 


United States, although having an 
invested capital of over $100,000,000 
and producing $133,000,000 worth of 
products yearly, are almost entirely 
engaged in supplying the home 
market, as their exports have never 
reached a value of $1,000,000 in any 
year. 

Whereas in 1870 there were but 
86 silk factories in the United States, 
with a yearly product worth $12,- 
000,000, by 1880 the number was 
382, with $41,000,000 product; 
while the last census of manufactures, 
1905, gave 624 factories whose prod- 
uct was worth $133,250,000. The 
protective tariff is entitled to full 
credit for that increase in the indus- 
uy. 

Most of the raw silk we use comes 
from Japan, Italy and China. The 
1909 proportions were: Japan, 55 
penimcentiont [taly 20,2), perm cents 
China, 20.2 per cent.; France, 3.4 
per cent., and 0.7 per cent. from all 
other countries. 

The 1909 import classifies as: 


Country Pounds. Value. 

Japan 12,000,000 $42,333,000 
Ttalyanyeus ¢ 4,500,000 18,000,000 
China 4,500,000 I 1,000,000 
France ye 76T, 504 2,237,970 
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The highest price silk comes from 
Italy, followed in order as named by 
Japan, France and China. 

The silk manufactures we do im- 
port come chiefly from France, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Japan, Great 
Britain, Italy and China. 

‘Silk dress goods and silk alces 
were among the only six of our 
principal lines of import which were 
less for the seven months ended 
January, 1910, than for the preced- 


ing corresponding period. The 
former decreased from $6,500,000 to 
$5,900,000, and the latter from 


$3,400,000 to $3,300,000. That fur- 
ther shows the increasing strength 
of our silk industry under protec- 
tion. 


FARMERS AND PRICES. 





J. M. Kennedy, in New York Tribune. 


It requires but very little investi- 
gation to find the principal causes. 
One is because there are too many 
consumers for the number of pro- 
ducers, and that the law of supply 
and demand holds good; and an- 
other very important one is the great 
scarcity of farm laborers all over the 
country. The farms in the State of 
New York could easily produce 
double the present yield if enough 
competent help could be secured to 
do the necessary work for any rea- 
sonable. price. 

Farm life and labor will not be 
held in favor until the farmer re- 
ceives enough for his produce to 
make a fair return on his investment 
in farm and equipment and as good 
compensation for his labor as is re- 
ceived in the various other indus- 
tries. In that case country life would 
be more attractive to the farmers’ 
sons and daughters who now flock to 
the cities. 
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The people can buy flour, sugar, 
tea, coffee, rice, beans, onions, pota- 
toes and many other articles of food 
at the present time at no higher price 
than the average for the last fifteen 
years, while the wage for labor of all 
kinds has been increased from 50 to 
100 per cent. in the same time, which 
much more than offsets the increased 
cost of meat, butter, cheese, eggs, 
CLC. 

None of the speakers or publica- 
tions has had one word to say about 
the great increase in the cost of 
labor in the past fifteen years in all 
the industries and activities of the 
people, which adds very materially 
to the cost of all the products of 
labor. So long as men can live and 
work in cities eight or nine hours a 
day and receive much more wages 
than any farmer can afford to pay at 
the present prices for his produce, 
farm laborers will be scarce and food 
may continue to advance in price. 

The farmer cannot do his work on 
any eight-hour basis; he must work 
from twelve to fourteen hours a day 
for eight months of the year, and ten 
hours for the remainder, and then 
may see his crops ruined by unfavor- 
able weather. Farming is the most 
risky business on the list of indus- 
tries. 


—_—_—- 


Everybody seems willing to plunder 
the tax-payer. There is a prevalent no- 
tion that in that way they are getting 
even with the “rich men.” It does not 
hurt the rich men very much. They 
have enough left. Those whom it really 
hurts are the “poor men,” who are al- 
ways taxed on higher valuations than 
the rich, and who are deprived by the 
waste of public money of innumerable 
benefits which economical expenditure 
would give them, and whose loss they 
are unable to make good by private ex- 
penditure for their own comfort.—San 
Francisco Chronicle. 
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INCIDENTAL PROTECTION. 
By Roland Ringwalt. 


Twenty-five years ago it was a 
common experience to hear Demo- 
cratic orators talk of “a tariff for 
revenue with incidental Protection,” 
Samuel J. Randall, George L. Con- 
verse, Smith M. Weed, the Paynes 
and Whitneys and a host of others, 
while not conceding that the consti- 
tution authorized Protective duties 
pure and simple, held that revenue 
duties might be so levied as to in- 
sure incidental Protection. Between 
such Democrats and the active lead- 
ers of the Republican party the dif- 
ference was more verbal than real. 
A tariff had to be framed, and the 
line between Protection and “inci- 
dental Protection” was often an 
imaginary line. In abstract discus- 
sions the Randall school did not 
quite accept the Republican creed, 
but in practice they found small 
cause to censure any schedule that 
guarded American capital and labor 
from foreign competition. The 
Democratic party, in the days of the 
old Randall school, would never 
have consented to any treaty so un- 
American, so destructive, as the 
Roosevelt idea of allowing the Ger- 
mans to deprive our hosiery mills of 
the market that by right belonged to 
them. 


“Tncidental Protection!” How 
often one is reminded of that 
phrase! Under the laws of early 


days high duties were levied on for- 
eign ships, so high that our mer- 
chants naturally exported and im- 
ported their cargoes in American 
vessels. The primary effect of this 
was to build up our shipping, the 
secondary effect to help various 
other industries. The American 


captain liked to get his sails and 
rigging, his masts and his paint 
from Americans. No one can say 
how far these shipping duties fa- 
vored American industry, but that 
they had a favorable influence upon 
it is certain. To show how naturally 
shipping and manufacturers form an 
alliance we may instance that some 
years ago it was found that British 
steel rails were laid down at our 
ports at prices so low that many 
asked “How could they pay ocean 
freights?” They did not pay ocean 
freights. British ships, coming here 
for grain, took English rails for bal- 
last. From that fact, well substanti- 
ated, a thousand other facts may be 
deduced. 

With our present army and navy, 
with a government far more costly 
than we had of old, we see little 
hope of abolishing the internal rey- 
enue duties. But for many years an 
element of the Democratic party 
was inclined to echo Jefferson’s 
saying, “An internal tax is an in- 
fernal tax.’ This hostility to excise 
duties was of course popular in the 
mountainous parts of Kentucky and 
West Virginia, but the cool-headed 
Democrats who antagonized the in- 
ternal revenue system had another 
object in view than that of carrying 
a few “moonshiner” districts. <A 
large number of manufacturers, 
from 1860 to 1884, some even later, 
believed that the Democratic party 
would never consent to high duties 
on whisky and tobacco. By inevit- 
able consequence, it would, if trusted 
with the control of the government, 
have to raise revenue by a tariff, and 
the tariff duties would, so these 
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manufacturers believed, be framed 
with due regard to incidental Pro- 
tection. William D. Kelley, the 
foremost Protectionist in the Re- 
publican party of Pennsylvania, if 
not of the whole country, was never 
tired of his attacks on the internal 
revenue system. He was sure of 
Democratic support in this. With 
those duties abolished no radical 
assaults on the tariff would have 
been possible. There was, to a far 
greater degree than young men of 
today understand, a recognition of 
the fact that behind every Demo- 
cratic speech against the excise du- 
ties lay a possibility or probability 
of a tariff schedule. In 1880, one of 
the best Democratic editorials of the 
campaign said that while there were 
Free Trade visionaries in the Demo- 
cratic party, the long-established 
policy of repealing the internal rev- 
enue taxes would of necessity pre- 
vent any extremely low tariff meas- 
ures. 

During the war for the Union the 
necessity for revenue led to the im- 
position of many duties, some of 
which were hurtful to business, and 
were repealed as soon as possible. 
In 1868, the Democrats nominated 
Seymour on a platform bitter in its 
hostility to Republican “despotism”’ 
and “tyranny,” but so mild and con- 
servative on the tariff that one mar- 
vels at it. The New York World, 
sixteen years later, said that on a 
Free Trade platform Seymour could 
not have carried New York. No 
one can read the platform of 1868 
without seeing that the Democrats 
of that day recognized the strength 
oi Protection in all the great indus- 
trial Commonwealths. Four years 
later, they did not attempt declaring 
their policy—they simply asserted 
that there were divisions of senti- 
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ment, and referred the matter to 
Congress. But their candidate in 
that year was Horace Greeley, and 
no editor in the country had more 
zealously expounded the Protective 
principle than he. The Democratic 
leaders in New York, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey and Ohio (may we nect 
say in Virginia, Maryland and Indi- 
ana?) were not willing to try any 
reckless charges on the industrial 
system that had borne the test of 
civil war. 

It is true that the Democratic 
platiorm of 1876 distinctly con- 
demned Protection; but it is equally 
true that the Democrats did not 
make their fight on the tariff. Their 
issue was administrative reform, and 
their candidate was Samuel J. 
Tilden, the tireless lawyer who had 
sent Tweed to jail and broken up 
the Canal Ring. Tilden’s success 
meant bitter attacks on Republican 
administration. If there were ex- 
travagances, wastefulnesses, pecula- 
tions, Tilden was of all men in the 
Democratic ranks the best qualified 
to head an investigation of this kind. 
Such was the keynote of his cam- 
paign, and such would have been 
his policy if he had entered the 
White House. No stone would 
have been left unturned to prove the 
Republican party prodigal and cor- 
rupt, and with Tilden turning on the 
light and Randall cutting at the in- 
ternal revenue no one expected any 
great changes in the tariff system. 
It might be overhauled, but there 
was no likelihood that any fanciful 
experiments would be tried. 

Even a positive law may be en- 
forced with more or less strictness 
according to the construction of the 
authorities. The Democratic plat- 
form might condemn all Protection, 
but the Speaker of the House was 
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Samuel J. Randall, and the National 
Committee was made up of men 
“whose business interests forced 
them into 
Bickering and calling each other 
names, the two Democratic factions 
passed the years from 1876 to 1880. 
It was easy for the free trade ele- 
ment to pass resolutions condemn- 
ing their opponents, but the Rand- 
all influence was strong enough to 
defeat Fernando Wood’s attempt at 
tariff smashing. Whenever the tar- 
iff was in serious peril it became evi- 
dent that there were more Protec- 
tionists among the Democrats than 
low tariff men among the Republi- 
cans. In 1880, the Democrats again 
called for a tariff for revenue only, 
and yet their candidate, General 
Hancock, was a Pennsylvanian who 
certainly would not have sacrificed 
the great industries of his native 
Commonwealth to English or Bel- 
gian importers. The campaign was 
a curious one, for Hancock was ill 
at ease over the Democratic plat- 
form, and the Republicans were em- 
barrassed because on their Protec- 
tionist platiorm stood James A. Gar- 
field, who had leaned toward Free 
Trade. Still the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee was in the hands 
cf conservatives, and Randall years 
later was strong enough to defeat 
Morrison’s bill for a “horizontal re- 
duction” of the tariff. 

At the Chicago convention of 
1884 the tariff men in the Demo- 
cratic party captured the platform, 
and had all the campaign machinery 
in their hands. The National Com- 
mittee sent Protectionist speakers 
into all the doubtful States. Gor- 
man had no sympathy with the de- 
structive talk of Hurd or any of the 
extremists. Cleveland owed what- 


supporting Protection. ~ 
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ever chance of election he had to the 
pledges of Randall that American 
industries would receive fair and 
friendly treatment, and it was not 
the fault of Randall that these 
pledges were not kept. Randall 
was sincere, and perhaps Cleveland 
was for a time. At all events the 
country believed that Cleveland 
would keep his word, and this im- 
pression was strengthened when he 
called to the Treasury Department 
Daniel Manning, whose strenuous 
efforts to enforce the revenue laws 
honestly and faithfully disgusted the 
Free Traders. So long as the tariff 
is an issue Manning will be remem- 
bered for his able report in favor of 
specific rather than ad valorem du- 
ties. No Republican ever exposed 
the shams, the frauds, the prejudices 
of undervaluation more thoroughly 
than Tilden’s old lieutenant, the vet- 
eran editor of the Albany Argus. 
Peace to the memory of Daniel 
Manning, a good servant of his 
country and a wise leader of his 
party! 

Cleveland’s first term was marked 


by one of the most impressive let- 


ters in the history of American poli- 
tics. Tilden knew that the great in- 
dustrial sections of the Union would 
not submit to the rule of a few 
cotton plantations and cow teams. 
He did not enter upon a discussion 
of the tariff, but he wrote his famous 
letter on coast defences, and the 
meaning of that letter no man could 
mistake. He said, in effect, that the 
coast was virtually at the mercy of 
any foreign power; that wild-eyed 
legislators might bring on war with 
England; that our defenceless con- 
dition could not long be endured. 
He said all this as he could say it, 
with a brevity and a sharpness that 
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eut to the quick, and the only moral 
anyone could draw from his words 
was that the republic had better 
guard its ports than bankrupt its 
treasury by reckless experiments. 
A statesman would not have needed 
such a warning; the dullest Execu- 
tive ought to have acted upon it; 
but Cleveland’s stubbornness was 
proof against Tilden’s wisdom. The 
free trade element was more an- 
gered by Tilden’s letter than it could 
have been had a second Hamilton 
come back to argue for Protection. 
Utterly ignoring the academic, the 
legal, even the business aspect of 
the case, the shrewd old lawyer of 
Gramercy Park contented himself 
with saying that the first thing to do 
was to guard our ports from inva- 
sion. He knew that only one moral 
could be drawn from his, words. 
Surely here was incidental Protec- 
tion. 


Breaking away from the men who 


had elected him, and treating Rand- 
all with brutal ingratitude, Cleve- 
land made an attack on the pro- 
tected interests, and the defeat of 
1888 followed. Randall, sick at 
heart, deserted and hounded by men 
who owed him more than they could 
have repaid by a lifetime’s devotion, 
went to his grave. Seemingly the 
incidental Protection Democrats 
were routed; actually they merely 
changed their base from the House 
to the Senate, and found their leader 
in that wary Parliamentarian, Ar- 
thur P. Gorman. In 1890, he quietly 
headed off Free Trade movements; 
in 1894 he blocked the hopes of 
Cleveland and Wilson. 

This generation cannot forget that 
Protection was a prominent, a very 
prominent “incident” in the Act of 
1894. Smith looked after various 
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New Jersey industries; Harris re- 
membered Tennessee; Morgan and 
Pugh had an eye to the far South; 
the Virginians were not overlooked, 
and Senator Murphy saved collars 
and cuffs from destruction. It was 
only too evident that the bill was 
full of concessions to Protectionists. 
Had it not been for these conces- 
sions a dozen other Senators would 
have followed Quay’s tactics of de- 
livering speeches of encyclopaedic 
length. The Free Trade editors of 
today, who lament that Senator 
Bailey and other Southerners would 
not vote to bankrupt their constitu- 
ents, must be very young. ‘“Inci- 
dental Protection” will always be a 
phrase that has power, and no sec- 
tion will ever allow its industries to 
be sacrificed without a struggle. No 
one talked more beautifully about a 
revenue tariff than Samuel S. Cox, 
yet when his constituents ordered 
him to vote for higher duties on 
clothing, he obeyed. Even Watter- 
son allowed the Courier-Journal to 
say that while the high duties fa- 
vored by Protectionists must be 
abolished, revenue duties would 
probably be so framed as to assist 
the industries of the South. 

Often overlooked but worthy of 
remembrance is a speech of Gor- 
man’s which pointed out the eager- 
ness of the South to absorb capital, 
and the tendency to exempt fac- 
tories from taxation. If a factory is 
deprived of Protection by statute, 
and yet its tax bill is lowered or 
abolished it may be able to keep at 
work. Gorman knew as well as any 
man of his time the feelings of the 
investing, property-holding part of 
the South. He knew that this ele- 
ment might vote the Democratic 
ticket, partly from tradition, partly 
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for social considerations, and partly 
because of a dread of negro domina- 
tion, but that it did not and would 
not favor any policy seeking to 
destroy American manufactures. 
Were Randall and Gorman alive to- 
day, they might rally a band of inci- 
dental Protectionists who would re- 
vise the tariff far more conserva- 
tively than the noisy Republican in- 
surgents from the West. 

When General Miles first began 
his frontier service a veteran said to 
him: “Be cautious. When you see 
Indians be cautious. When you 
don’t see Indians be more cautious.” 
It is well to assume that “incidental 
Protection” will always have its 
champions. Long after Great Brit- 
ain became nominally a free trade 
country incidental Protection lurked 
in different statutes’ and clauses. 
Even today the labor unions by 
their steady advocacy of “British 
made goods” give some degree of 
Protection to various industries. It 
is more than possible that the 
Democratic speakers of 1912 will 
speak of incidental Protection as 
boldly as the Randall men of 1880 
could have done. But whether tiie 
term be used or not, the idea it rep- 
resents will be in evidence. 

One may remind the Bourbon 
Democrats of the South that Rand- 
all said: “I cannot believe that the 
ideas that went down in the storm 
of 1861 will ever again dominate the 
destinies of the republic; the Free 
Trade element in the North may 
well remember the pithy sentence of 
David B. Hill: “You cannot make 
converts to Free Trade in cities 
black with the smoke of fires that 
would never have been lighted but 
for a tariff.’ The “incidental Pro- 
tection” Democrats have said much 
that ought not to be forgotten. 
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CANNON AND THE CHICAGO 
TRIBUNE. 





From the Hartford Times. 


The Chicago Tribune has not yet 
made any effort, so far as we have 
noticed, to explain or defend its re- 
cent remarkable misstatements in 
regard to the sentiments of the 
editors of Republican newspapers in 
Speaker Cannon’s district toward 
that gentleman. The Tribune gave 
to its readers a summary of the al- 
leged expressions of some 2,500 Re- 
publican editors in the West toward 
Mero, Cannon. Mire? Lattiand wer 
Roosevelt. It represented a major- 
ity of them as preferring Mr. Roose- 
velt to Mr. Taft, and only a small 
minority as having a good word to 
say for Mr. Cannon. It declared the 
party newspapers in his district to 
be two to one against him. The 
exposure of the falsity of this state- 
ment threw a veil of doubt over its 
whole collection of newspaper senti- 
ment in the West, and furnished a 
remarkable illustration of the sort 
of wild and woolly journalism and 
magazine muck-raking which, we 
ventured to suggest, the Tribune 
would severely condemn in any 
other publication. 

Our suggestion is verified with 
curious promptness. The Tribune 
devotes, in a recent issue, a column 
of editorial space and also an article 
in its news columns to an exposure 
of a perfectly fine and characteristic 
piece of muck-raking magazine 
work. It is published in Hampton’s 
Magazine and the author is Mr. C. 
E. Russell. The Tribune has no dif- 
ficulty in showing that the article 
teems, not merely with errors, but 
wild misstatements of fact. The 
purpose of the article is to portray 


Chicago as a gambler’s paradise, 
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with a corrupt city government, a 
subservient mayor, a debauched 
police. We have no space for de- 
tails. The Tribune makes it all 
appear very ridiculous and con- 
temptible. No magazine which pub- 
lishes that sort of literary product 
can flourish very long, because it is 
impossible to induce advertisers to 
pay $200 or $300 a page for space in 
a publication which gravely offends 
a great city like Chicago, and makes 
itself the laughing stock of such a 


community. 
The Tribune does well to “show 
up” this prepostereous piece of 


muck-raking magazinism, but what 
is it going to do about the similar 
performance which is _ charged 
against itself? It cannot escape by 
silence the charge that it has at- 
tempted to treat Speaker Cannon 
rather worse than Hampton’s Maga- 
zine has dealt by the people of Chi- 
The St. Louis Globe-Demo- 


cago. 
crat, the leading Republican news- 
paper of the Mississippi Valley, 
Says: 


“Three more Republican papers 
have been heard from in Speaker 
Cannon’s district, and the genuine 
poll now stands: For Cannon, 22; 
against Cannon, I; non-committal, 1. 
The three additional papers are the 
Ridge Farm Republican, Loda 
Times and Kansas Journal. In the 
pretended poll of the Chicago. Trib- 
une the figures given were: For 
Cannon, 6; against Cannon, 12. Ar- 
rangements are on foot for a meet- 
ing of the Republican editors of the 
district to take action on the Trib- 
une’s fraudulent poll. The reckless- 
ness of the hoax is one of its strang- 
est features. When the Republican 
editors of several States are called 
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on to deal with falsehood on this 
scale they realize that the cause the 
Tribune has been trying to bolster 
is absolutely rotten.” 


Now, what is the Chicago Tribune 
going to do about this affair? Is it 
going to take its place among the 
cross-eyed publications, or is it go- 
ing to maintain its old reputation as 
a truthful and trustworthy news- 
paper, not susceptible to trances or 
enchantment? 


DEMOCRATS AND PRICES. 





From the San Francisco Chronicle. 


The Democrats declare that they 
are going to win out at the next 
election, and that when they have a 
majority in Congress they will re- 
duce or wipe out the protective tar- 
iff and that prices will promptly be 
lowered in consequence. We have 
not the slightest doubt that the re- 
sult would be as described. There 
is every probability that there will 
be a big tumble in prices if the 
Democrats win and carry out their 
threatened program. It has fallen 
out that way on previous occasions, 
and it would be astonishing if the 
experience were not repeated. 

But is there any one silly enough 
to desire such a result? Surely no 
one who has any recollection of the 
circumstances attending the last big 
drop in prices is eager to see them 
repeated. It occurred after 1892 
and the process was continuous for 
three or four years. During the 
dropping period there were more 
failures in business in a single year 
than in any four years since the rise 
in prices began in 1896. The num- 
ber of people employed in factories 
and other occupations was largely 
diminished after 1892, and the out- 
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put of products was greatly reduced. 
In the iron industry there was a cut 
of nearly 20 per cent., and the con- 
traction was on a like scale in every 
other business. Things were cheap, 
very cheap, but nobody wanted to 
buy them. Rails were offered for 
less than $17 a ton, but nobody 
cared to engage in the building of 
railroads. Other things were 
equally cheap, but there was no de- 
mand for them. The people wanted 
them and needed them badly 
enough, but somehow or other they 
did not feel as if they could spare 
the money to buy them. The years 
we speak of were years of low 
prices, all right, but they were also 
years of diminishing consumption, 
and that wasn’t all right, and it did 
not take the people long to find it 
out. As soon as they did they de- 
liberately recurred to a policy which 
the croakers say is responsible for 
high prices. 

There is no serious attempt to 
refute the charge that protection 
means high prices, provided the ac- 
companying result is admitted. 
What that is may be stated in a few 
words: Higher prices and more 
assurance of success in every line 
of business, increased opportunities 
to work in every sort of industry and 
a vastly enlarged consumption per 
capita of almost every product. 
The story is told in the statistical 
abstract of the United States. It 
needs no elaboration. It shows that 
in the era of low prices under Demo- 
cratic rule there was diminished pro- 
duction and consumption, some- 
thing like universal bankruptcy and 
a general lack of employment. 

Under protection since 1896 there 
have been relatively fewer failures 
than at any time in the history of 
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the country, an enormously in- 
creased production and _ enlarged 
consumption, and plenty of work for 
It is for the 
country to choose. If the voters care 
to renew the experience of 1892-96, 
they can do so by electing a Demo- 
cratic Congress. They may find the 
job easy, but it will not be so easy 
for the country to bear the conse- 
quences. 


PRICES OF FARM PRODUCTS. 





From the Speech of Hon. Porter J. McCumber, of 
No. Dakota, in the Uniied States Senete. 


For the last few months the farmer 
has been securing better remunera- 
tion for his labor in the higher prices 
paid for his products than he has re- 
ceived since the war. He is, how- 
ever, receiving not one cent more for 
any article than he is justly entitled 
to, and in my candid opinion he is 
not receiving as much today as he is 
going to receive in the future, and 
in the very near futre. And the pub- 
lic may just as well begin to under- 
stand that the day of equal justice to 
the farmers of this country, though 
long delayed, is near at hand. Here- 
tofore the products of his labor and 
the labor of his family have had to 
compete in open market with articles 
produced by the cheaper labor of the 
world. The day of overproduction 
of food products has nearly passed. 
Consumption is rapidly overtaking 
production, and we are reaching a 
trade condition when the farmer’s 
work, hour by hour, will be worth 
just as much as that of the artisan, 
the bricklayer, or the carpenter in 
your great cities. 

The value of the product of your 
mills and your factories is governed 
by the amount of capital invested, 
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the cost of the raw material, and the 
price paid for the labor which creates 
it. Ifthe amount of capital required 
today to economically produce any 
line of manufactured article is twice 
as much as it was fifteen or twenty 
years ago, and if the labor employed 
is twice as expensive as it was then, 
your manufactured article will ad- 
vance in price accordingly, and the 
farmer will pay that advanced price. 
And yet we seem to be struck with 
a fit of consternation if the same gov- 
erning principles are applied to the 
farmer’s produce. 

Wheat lands in the Red River 
Valley which ten years ago could be 
purchased for from $10 to $25 per 
acre are today worth $40 and $50 
per acre. The day labor which ten 
years ago could be secured at from 
$1.50 to $1.75 per day now ranges 
from $2.50 to $3 per day. We are 
compelled to double the amount of 
money invested as capital in a farm; 
we are compelled to double the 
prices paid for the farm labor. Can 
anyone, therefore, give me any hon- 
est reason why the product of that 
farm should not greatly increase in 
value, in order that the farmer may 
pay for his farm from its proceeds? 
If wheat was worth 60 cents a bushel 
when land was worth $20 an acre 
and labor $1.50 per day, why should 
it not be worth at least $1 when both 
the land and the labor have doubled? 

And when, Mr. President, because 
of increased prosperity over the 
whole country, the farmer pays more 
for the things he buys, why should 
he not receive more for the things 
he sells? Ten years ago, throughout 
the western part of my State, land 
could be purchased from $3 to $5 
per acre for grazing purposes. That 
same land is today worth at least $20 
per acre. It is so high priced that 
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you cannot afford to use it for ordi- 
nary range or pasture purposes. 
You are therefore compelled to cul- 
tivate this high-priced land and raise 
crops on it to feed your cattle. You 
cannot raise cattle as cheaply as you 
could a few years ago when you 
could get land cheaper. And if the 
cost of raising a steer has greatly 
increased, why should not the price 
which the farmer receives for that 
steer increase accordingly? If the 
earning capacity of the people of the 
United States has advanced 60 per 
cent. in the last dozen or fifteen 
years, why should not the farmer be 
entitled to the same raise? ... 

But let us get at the real causes 
for the higher prices of our food 
products. I want to give here in a 
very few sentences the combined 
causes, for no single cause is re- 
sponsible for them. 

There are four prime causes. The 
first is the enormous increase in our 
circulating medium, and that affects 
not only farm produce, but it affects 
everything else, and is responsible in 
a great degree for these higher 
prices. The per capita circulation of 
the United States in 1900 was about 
$25. It is today, I believe, about 
$38, an increase of over 60 per cent. 
Now everyone understands that the 
value of a commodity always re- 
sponds to the quantity of the circu- 
lating medium. Money is not only 
the measure of value of an article, 
but it is a commodity having an in- 
herent value, which increases and 
decreases as its volume expands or 
contracts. If you have added 60 per 
cent. to your measuring stick, how 
can anyone reasonably ask that the 
thing measured by it should be ac- 
cording to the old standard and not 
the new length? If money has in- 
creased in per capital volume 60 per 
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cent., it is nothing more than reason- 
able that there should be a similar 
raise in the price of the article pur- 
chased with that money. 
little comment when this rule is ap- 
‘plied to other things, but it seems to 
excite wide and wild condemnation 
when applied to the farmers’ prod- 
ucts. 

The second cause is that of the 
scarcity of the article, the result of 
the law of supply and demand. On 
account of the higher price of land, 
the higher price of corn and every 
product that goes into making cattle 
and hogs, the number raised has not 
kept pace with increasing popula- 
tion. The price of cattle in Chicago 
depends to some extent, at least, 
upon the question of supply and de- 
mand. Whenever shipments come 
in a little too heavily prices go down 
by the act of the beef trust. When- 
ever they.cannot get sufficient they 
bid up to start the stock moving 
again. They have been bidding up 
lately and have been compelled to go 
higher and higher, because there has 
not been the quantity in the country 
to fill the demand. They had to 
raise the price of hogs to g cents on 
the foot, and still they could not get 
enough. And of course if they have 
to pay higher prices we must natur- 
ally look for corresponding raises in 
the price of the meat product. But 
we should not look for more than 
what would be a corresponding raise. 

The third cause is that of the 
trustification of our meat industry. 
The economy in handling and con- 
verting the live stock into meat 
products at these great centres is so 
much greater than in the small estab- 
lishments that the latter have not 
been able to compete with them in 
producing many kinds of meat. And 
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more and more, therefore, has the 
industry gone into the hands of a 
few persons who, working in unison, 
fix the prices in the several sections 
and cities of the country. And those 
prices are not fixed so much by the 
law of supply and demand as they 
are by the ability of the people of 
any section to pay a given price. 
And this leads directly to the 
fourth cause; that is, ability to pay. 
Prices are fixed in every city to cor- 
respond with the earning capacity of 
the people of that city. Prices are 
higher in Washington than in Balti- 
more. Why? Because the earnings 
of the people per capita in Washing- 


“ton are much above those in Balti- 


more. And this applies to nearly 
every article of commerce. Let me 
give a little illustration: A hog is 


raised in North Dakota and _ is 
shipped to Chicago, eight hundred 
or a thousand miles. It is converted 
into meat. One ham is shipped back 
to North Dakota and sold there. 
The other ham of the same animal 
is shipped to Washington and sold 
here. Now, the freight rates are 
probably less between Chicago and 
Washington than between Chicago 
and a given point in North Dakota. 
They certainly should be no more. 
But if you will go into the markets 
you will find that you will buy the 
one ham for at least 25 per cent. less 
in North Dakota than you will pay 
for the other ham in Washington. 
Again, why? Because the ordinary 
clerk in North Dakota does not re- 
ceive from $1,000 to $1,400 a year, 
as he or she does here if fortunate 
enough to get into department ser- 
vice. The amount paid in private 
business is probably a little more 
than half what is paid in the depart- 
ments. The earning capacity, there- 
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fore, of this class of wage-earners is 
nearly double.in the city of Wash- 
ington what it is elsewhere. The 
ability of the public at any point to 
pay a given rate for any commodity 
and still live has been carefully 
gauged by these trusts, wholesale 
and retail, and prices have been fixed 
accordingly. 

And this condition explains a 
matter that was brought up here the 
other day—the difference in the cost 
of meat in Detroit and in Windsor, 
on the Canadian side. The people of 
Detroit earn more, live better, and 
are able to pay a higher price for 
their meat than the people of Wind- 
sor are able to pay. Under the sys- 
tem which has grown up wherever 
the packers and retailers have practi- 
cally no competition, the price in 
any given city is gauged according 
to what the people can stand. 

The farmer, however, must not 
lose sight of some of the benefits to 
him which flow from the more re- 
munerative employment outside of 
the farm. Two-thirds of the popula- 
tion is engaged in business outside 
of agriculture. It is far better for 
the farmer that one man produces 
the food for two than that two men 
should produce the food for one. 
But I want to give a little note of 
warning to those people who believe 
in a policy of protection, but want 
to deny it to any particular class of 
the American people. I have always 
admitted that so long as we are ex- 
porting, so long as production in this 
country is very much in excess of 
consumption, we could get only par- 
tial benefits from a protection of our 
cereals and food products—that is, 
a partial direct benefit. We did get 
great indirect benefits by the build- 
ing up and adding to the volume of 
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consumption in this country. But, 
as was explained by the Senator 
from Texas the other day, even 
while we are exporting in consider- 
able amounts, we still get protection 
within certain zones, governed more 
or less by freight rates, and so forth. 
We get higher prices for our grain 
in North Dakota than are received 
on the Canadian side; and I have no 
doubt but that if we would allow the 
free importation of cattle, hogs, 
sheep and other meat-producing ani- 
mals it would, by increasing the sup- 
ply of the live stock in the! country, 
decrease the price of that stock to 
some extent, but not very much to 
the consumer. In other words, the 
farmers might suffer by it, but con- 
sumers gain very little. Certainly 
anyone can easily understand that a 
cent and a half per pound tariff does 
not explain a 5 or 10 cents per pound 
excess of prices. 


Congress is going to investigate the 
cause of high prices. A thorough in- 
quiry will dispose of some popular hal- 
lucinatiuas, not the least among which 
is the wholly unsupported impression 
that the tariff and trusts are responsible 
for what is undoubtedly a universal 
phenomenon.—San Francisco Chronicle. 





Dr. David Starr Jordan’s statement in 
his sermon at Trinity Episcopal Church 
that no man ever honestly earned $1,- 
000,000 will not hold water. Not to ex- 
haust the list, but only to mention a few 
cases, what has Dr. Jordan to say of the 
inventors and playwrights and authors 
who have earned a million by their pens 
or their inventive genius? And the list 
might be extended indefinitely. Execu- 
tive ability of an unusually high order, 
great capacity in professional life, or 
far-seeing sagacity in trade and com- 
merce may make a man honestly a mil- 
lionaire. Such generalizations as Dr. 
Jordan’s can seldom safely be accepted 
as truth.—San Francisco Chronicle. 
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